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Foreword 



T he scale of the Snapshot project was daunting from 
the beginning. The earliest discussions made clear 
that the supplement would require unusually com- 
plex planning and scheduling. And it would be 
four times larger than our usual supplements. My early dis- 
cussions with Brownie Anderson had convinced me, how- 
ever, that a successful Snapshot supplement would be a major 
contribution and therefore well worth the effort. 

Sruipshot is an unprecedented collection of reports on cur- 
ricular structure and change in North American medical ed- 
ucation. First, it covers almost all of the accredited medical 
schools in the United States and in Canada (1 18 of the 125 
in the United States and 12 of the 16 in Canada). Second, 
the reports have the same basic structure, so that the infor- 
mation can be more readily compared institution to insti- 
tution. Third, they emphasize process and change rather 
than quantitative data. Fourth, the information was col- 
lected and distilled by a uniquely knowledgeable person. 

The last time that such a complete picture of U.S. medical 
education was presented was when Abraham Flexner pub- 
lished the results of his famous survey in 1910. His work is 
often misunderstood — Flexner did not undertake a dispas- 
sionate survey and afterwards make recommendations for re- 
form. Instead, he had a strong agenda of promoting the path 
of reform already under way at some institutions, and he 
surveyed U.S. medical schools as a way to highlight the dif- 
ferences between the good schools, the ordinary schools, and 



the disgracefully bad ones. His report was so successful that 
the reform movement is associated with him, even though 
it predated him. 

Decades later, when the Flexnerian curriculum in its turn 
needed reform, again the changes were introduced piece- 
meal, at different speeds, in different surroundings and wiin 
widely different outcomes. Despite the commonalities 
brought about by accreditation and licensure standards, there 
is great and stimulating variety of educational approaches in 
our medical schools. However, the variety is difficult to com- 
prehend. This time, unlike 1910, we do not need to know 
the number of hours that students study particular subjects 
or whether schools have entrance requirements. Instead, we 
need to understand the structures of curriculum governance 
and administration, the approach to curriculum organization, 
the philosophy of teaching and learning as expressed in the 
curriculum. The Snapshot collection gives us that. 

The collection can be used as a reference, to find infor- 
mation about a particular school or about an aspect of the 
medical curriculum across schools or about an innovation. 
It gives a general mile marker for how curricula are organized 
and governed. Most important, it may allow us to create 
schema, rather than only rank orders, of medical education 
programs and thus to better understand the structures and 
systems that can best educate physicians. 

Addeane S. Caelleigh 
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A Guide to the 130 Reports in This Snapshot 
Supplement to Academic Medicine 



MT edicai schools haven’t changed since the 
IV /I Flexner report of 1910.” In the past ten 
I \ / I years, I have heard a variety' of individ- 
JL ▼ JLuals say this, including leaders of aca- 
demic medicine and legislators, and have read it in the press 
on many occasions. Fortunately, that statement, whether 
spoken, written, or implied, is incorrect. It reflects a lack of 
information about just how fundamentally U.S. and Cana- 
dian medical schools have reformed what they teach and 
how they teach it, especially in the last decade, and how 
this process of change is continuing. I am aware of what the 
schools are doing because my work brings me into almost 
daily contact with the many medical school faculty and ad- 
ministrators who are working diligently to find the best ways 
to prepare physicians to practice medicine in the 21st cen- 
tury. But I am fortunate; -ntil recently, most people did not 
have an easy way to learn what medical schools have done 
and are doing to revise their educational programs. That is 
no longer the case, thanks to the collection of reports you 
now hold in your hands, which together create a panoramic 
“snapshot” of medical students’ education at the beginning 
of the 21st century. 

It is true that medical schools have long needed to make 
changes in the ways they educate their students. There have 
been numerous reports about medical education and rec- 
ommendations for change over the past 20 years: the GPEP 
Report and the ACME-TRI Report from the Association of 
American Medical Colleges (AAMC), 1,2 reports from the Jo- 
siah Macy, Jr. Foundation such as The New Biology and Med- 
ical Education 3 and Adapting Clinical Medical Education to the 
Needs of Today and Tomorrow* the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Future Directions for Medical Education , 5 and 
publications issued by the Hastings Center, 6 by a group of 
medical educators in Canada, 7 and by the General Medical 
Council of Great Britain 8 represent only a few of these. 
Many of the reforms now taking place have built on the 
recommendations published in these and other reports. 

In 1996, the AAMC launched the Medical School Ob- 
jectives Project (MSOP) to assist medical schools in their 
efforts to revise their educational programs to improve the 
quality of medical students’ education and to produce phy- 



sicians who can meet the changing needs of society and of 
the health care environment. The Project has published four 
repons to date, 9-12 and AAMC staff are working with med- 
ical schools on implementing changes based on criteria and 
guidelines in these repons. 



How This Supplement Came to Be 

The strong response to the MSOP repons made even clearer 
to me and my colleagues that many changes have been 
made, in the past decade especially, or are under way in 
medical students’ education. In most cases, these changes 
have occurred without a major influx of money or additional 
resources and are dependent on the commitment and hard 
work of a dedicated group of faculty and administrators, re- 
sponsive to societal needs. I and others felt that persons in- 
side and outside academic medicine would benefit from 
knowing about these many changes, which amount to a 
quiet revolution in curricular reform. Hence, the idea for this 
collection of reports was bom. 

Jordan J. Cohen, MD, president of the Association, Mi- 
chael E. Whitcomb, MD, senior vice president, Division of 
Medical Education at the Association, and the editors of 
Academic Medicine have supported this idea from the begin- 
ning, and the editors, both at the Association and at the 
journal’s publishing house in Philadelphia, have been of in- 
estimable help in every aspect of making the idea a reality. 
Once the editors determined that we could produce a sup- 
plement in excess of 400 pages, and Dr. Cohen agreed to 
support the costs of the publication, the work began. 

First, a letter was sent from Dr. Cohen to all U.S. and 
Canadian medical school deans and the associate deans for 
academic affairs asking them to answer a set of questions 
about their schools’ educational programs. I used the ques- 
tion format rather than a more open-ended one because I 
wanted to have the same types of information about all med- 
ical schools. I took this approach partly because we had to 
limit the length of each school’s published responses in this 
supplement. In addition, I thought it would be more useful 
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to compare and contrast the schools if their responses were 
presented in a similar manner. That is why all the schools’ 
responses are presented within sets of identical (in most 
cases) categories— e.g., “Learning Outcomes” — that reflect 
the topics covered by the questions sent to the schools. 

The time we had to accomplish our task was short, but 
the response of the schools was gratifying and even a bit 
overwhelming. This supplement presents my compilations of 
the answers to my questions by representatives of 130 of the 
141 accredited allopathic medical schools in the United 
States and Canada. This kind of information about every 
medical school’s educational program has never been cob 
lected in a single place before. I call these “snapshots” be- 
cause, like camera snapshots, they reveal considerable infor- 
mation about each school at a particular point in time, but 
there is more that could be said in each case. I have often 
said that when you have seen one medical school, you have 
seen one medical school, and I believe the 131 snapshots in 
this supplement support my contention. Even so, the entries 
taken together form a three-dimensional mega-snapshot of 
the tremendous breadth, richness, and diversity of North 
America’s medical school programs. 



How the Schools’ Responses 
Are Organized 



demic affairs (or curriculum, or education — the titles vary 
considerably) has ultimate responsibility for the management 
and implementation of the medical students’ educational 
program. 

The role of the dean and his or her involvement in sup- 
port of the educational program is highlighted throughout 
the schools’ responses. In every case where curricular reform 
has been successful and is sustained, the dean has played a 
key role in supporting the reform, and has typically given 
authority to an associate dean to assure that the goals of the 
curriculum are met. 

Office of Education 

One of the changes that I have become aware of in the past 
decade is an increase in the numbers of offices or depart- 
ments at medical schools whose mission is to support the 
educational program. The responses from the schools sup- 
ported my observation: 1 1 1 of the schools that responded 
have an office, with. funds, devoted to support of the edu- 
cational program. Some of the offices of education have been 
in place since the 1970$. but their responsibilities have 
changed and increased. Since 1990, 65 new offices or posi- 
tions for a person with responsibility for the educational pro- 
gram have been added. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 



As you read through these pages, you will find that the 
schools took different approaches to responding to the ques- 
tions. I tried to include most of what the schools sent, but 
it was necessary to edit in every case in order to fit the 
schools’ responses to the bulleted format and the main cat- 
egories that organize each report’s information. Some of the 
schools chose to focus exclusively on their curricular reform 
activities and did not include information for all the cate- 
gories. 

Short explanations of what these categories mean and 
highlights from the reports are summarized below. I also de- 
veloped a glossary of terms used throughout the reports, 
which can be found at the end of this supplement. 

Curriculum Management and Governance Structure 

Each school was asked to provide an overview of the gov- 
ernance of its curriculum and how it is managed. Many of 
the schools have centralized the governance of the curricu- 
lum in an executive committee that has oversight respon- 
sibility for all aspects of the curriculum. Components of the 
curriculum, and sometimes the various years of the curricu- 
lum, have their own committees, which report to the central 
governing committee. Usually, the associate dean for aca- 



An important strategy that the 1993 ACME-TRI Report 
proposed was that “a medical school must have a specific 
budget for its program for medical students’ education.” 2 *^ 1 
With resources for medical schools diminishing and the 
growing demand on the faculty to devote more time to gen- 
erating clinical revenue and research dollars, I wanted to find 
out how many schools had a clear source of funding or a 
line item in the budget to support the educational program, 
and what the sources of funding were. While there are more 
schools that have defined budgets for their educational pro- 
grams now than was the case in the early 1990s, there is still 
a long way to go before all schools can say that their edu- 
cational missions are supported by their own budgets. (The 
AAMC has initiated a “mission-based budgeting” program 
to assist schools to align their educational, research, and pa- 
tient care missions with their budgets and sources of rev- 
enue.) 

Valuing Teaching 

A major barrier to change identified in the ACME-TRI 
Report was a lack of incentive for faculty to teach. An essay 
at the conclusion of that report suggests that the faculty are 
committed, dedicated people who want to teach, but who 




perceive that the academic medicine culture does not give 
students’ education a high priority. If you read the mission 
statement of almost any medical school represented in this 
supplement, the mission is to educate physicians for the safe 
and ethical practice of medicine. Yet the people charged to 
provide the education are often overlooked in promotion 
and tenure. 1 deliberately chose the words “valuing teaching” 
because that is what is necessary if the role of the faculty 
member is to change in medical schools. The responses from 
the schools indicate that there are many awards given for 
excellence in teaching and resources devoted to faculty de- 
velopment efforts to promote teaching. This change is pos- 
itive. Even so, there is room for the academic societies and 
faculty members themselves to place a higher value on the 
activities of teaching. These activities include serving on 
admission and curriculum committees; writing articles for 
publication in journals such as Academic Medicine and Med- 
ical Education that would receive as much attention from the 
promotion and tenure committees as would articles written 
for scientific publications; presenting papers at conferences 
that are devoted to medical education rather than to the 
faculty members’ disciplines; and having such a presentation 
“count” on the faculty member’s curriculum vitae. 

At least two of the schools whose reports are in this sup- 
plement have developed academies to support excellence in 
teaching (the University of Illinois at Chicago College of 
Medicine and the University of California, San Francisco, 
School of Medicine), which may serve as models for other 
schools. Some schools have developed tenure tracks for cli- 
nician-educators, to allow faculty to receive promotion and 
tenure for their work in education. 

Curriculum Renewal Process 

This category of each school’s report, and the categories that 
follow it, illustrate the significant changes that the school 
has made in its educational program. Perhaps even more 
important, the schools’ combined information in this cate- 
gory demonstrates that medical schools’ curricula are con- 
stantly undergoing change and revision. Medical schools sel- 
dom say, “We have finished our curricular reform,” but 
instead have developed processes for continued curricular re- 
newal. 

Learning Outcomes 

A survey conducted in 1996, at the start of the preparation 
for the MSOP reports, revealed that fewer than 18% of U.S. 
and Canadian medical schools had sets of outcomes for their 
medical school graduates that had been developed and 
agreed upon by the faculty. In this supplement, the responses 
of the schools presented in the Learning Outcomes category 



suggest that many more schools have developed sets of ob- 
jectives or outcomes for their graduates since 1996. Space 
limitations prevented publication of all the objectives that 
were included with the schools’ responses, but in every case 
where the authors included the objectives, there is a note 
to the reader that a copy of the objectives is available from 
the authors. 

The learning outcomes range from explicit objectives for 
each course to broad outcomes for graduation. Often the 
schools indicate they have used the attributes and objectives 
presented in the first MSOP report as a blueprint for devel- 
oping the outcomes for their graduates. Though not every 
school had objectives available to include with its report, in 
most cases, the authors indicate that work is under way to 
develop learning outcomes for the educational program. 

Changes in Pedagogy 

Perhaps the area in which the greatest changes are taking 
place is pedagogy: the reports in this supplement show that 
medical schools are using a wide variety of approaches to 
educate physicians. The methods used, the sites where the 
education occurs, and the technology’ used have all, to 
greater or lesser degrees, changed in the past decade. There 
has been a shift from faculty-centered to student-centered 
learning, wieh an increase in small groups, discussions, tu- 
torials, and students’ use of the library to discover informa- 
tion for themselves, rather than obtaining it through lectures 
only. There is an increased emphasis on students’ developing 
good communication skills and dealing with difficult ethical 
issues during medical school. There also is more use of stan- 
dardized patients, and students have contact much earlier 
with real patients — often in the first week of their first year 
of medical school. Some schools have developed longitudi- 
nal components of the curriculum that allow a student to 
follow a panel of patients, or a family, from the time the 
student enters medical school until he or she graduates. Stu- 
dents are exposed to more activities in the community, and 
the emphasis is on understanding patients in the context of 
their environments, not just as isolated individuals who pre- 
sent with illnesses. 

Application of Computer Technology 

If there is a single area that represents the greatest change 
in the way physicians are preparing to enter practice in the 
2 1st century, it is in the application of computer technology 
to almost every aspect of their education. Forty-five of the 
130 responding schools require students to have their own 
computers upon admission to medical school. For those 
schools that do not require students to own computers, there 
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are computer facilities available 24 hours a day for the stu- 
dents. 

Course syllabi, textbooks, class notes, histology slides, pa- 
tient cases, even examinations are delivered via the com- 
puter. Several schools report that significant amounts of the 
communication between faculty and students use electronic 
mail. Many faculty have developed software used in their 
courses. Computers are used to teach evidence-based medi- 
cine, and to search the literature; the importance of the li- 
brary has increased with the use of the computer. The In- 
ternet is used in self-directed learning and research activities. 
There are few areas of medical students’ education that have 
not been affected by the applications of computer tech- 
nology. 

Changes in Assessment 

The schools’ reports in this supplement indicate numerous 
changes in the ways students’ learning and performance are 
assessed. The assessment methods used are more closely 
aligned with the principles being taught than was true in 
years past. Actual people (standardized patients) are used to 
teach and assess physical examination skills and history tak- 
ing. Standardized patients play a critical role in assessing 
noncognitive skills such as communication with the patient. 
Some schools use peer assessment as a means of determining 
students’ attributes and abilities. A total of 107 of the re- 
sponding schools reported using objective structured clinical 
examinations (OSCEs) as a means of assessing students’ clin- 
ical skills. Often standardized patients are part of that as- 
sessment process. As noted earlier, the computer is used for 
the delivery' of many examinations. 

The role of faculty observation in assessment and in com- 
prehensive examinations was noted by many schools, though 
it was acknowledged that, due to competing demands on the 
faculty, such observation could be intermittent. 

Clinical Experiences 

Overall, clinical experiences now occur earlier in students’ 
medical education than was true even a few years ago. The 
authors of several of this supplement’s reports indicate that 
students see patients as early as the first week of the first year 
of medical school. In others, students are assigned to a pa- 
tient or a family in their first year and follow these patients 
through their four years of medical school as part of a lon- 
gitudinal experience. While teaching hospitals are critical to 
the clinical education of students, much of the clinical ed- 
ucation now occurs outside the hospital wards and takes 
place in clinics and physicians’ offices. The role of the com- 
munity physician as a preceptor for students’ experiences has 
increased and changed in the past decade. 




As part of their clinical education, students are exposed 
to managed care settings, nursing homes, and hospices; even 
prisons have become a site for medical education. 

Students have begun their own community clinical activ- 
ities in some schools. Homeless shelters and free clinics are 
sites of some important clinical education and reinforce the 
human side of medicine. Because there is increasing demand 
from society for physicians to have better communication 
skills, students are being exposed to more opportunities to 
learn such skills, to deliver “bad news” in the best way, and 
to attend to the whole person in their clinical experiences. 
These experiences often are facilitated by standardized pa- 
tients trained to serve as both patient and teacher for the 
students. 

More than in the past, students’ clinical experiences ex- 
pose them to aspects of health care that reflect the needs of 
society and the issues these students will encounter when 
they are physicians. These issues include those of domestic 
violence, medical ethics, death and dying, communicating 
effectively with people from different cultures, making de- 
cisions about patients who have no money to pay for urgent 
medical care, working in teams, getting practical experience 
in managed care, and treating the homeless. 



Meeting the Needs of the 
New Century 

In the above paragraphs I have given only highlights of some 
of the profound changes that have occurred and are occur- 
ring in medical students’ education today, as described in 
more detail in the accompanying reports. These reports 
clearly show that the medical education process is robust and 
constantly remaking itself to meet the changing needs of our 
society and the health care environment. The medical 
schools of North America have groups of incredibly dedi- 
cated faculty and community physicians willing to make the 
reforms that are needed to successfully educate students for 
practice in the twenty-first century. Perhaps we will revisit 
the schools in five years to see how much more they have 
changed. 



My thanks to all of the authors represented on these pages, 
who met a very short timeline and responded with enthu- 
siasm and even more information than I could include in 
this supplement. I am grateful to Jordan Cohen and Michael 
Whitcomb for their support for this project, even when at 
least one of them doubted it could be done. I thank Addeane 
Caelleigh and Lisa Dittrich of the Academic Medicine edi- 
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torial staff for their diligent and careful work on this supple- 
ment. I thank Addeane also for her willingness to consider 
this supplement and her creativity in working with the staff 
of the journal to make the supplement a possibility. I am 
grateful to Sandra Lovegrove for her skillful juggling of 
schedules at the journals publishing house to fit in the extra 
work that this project required — and her willingness to do 
so. And I want to give the highest accolades and thanks to 
a special editor at the journal, Albert Bradford, whose grace, 
cheer in the roughest times, and incredible skills as a word- 
smith (he understands what I mean to say, even when I 
haven’t said it) have made this supplement possible. 

M. Brownell Anderson 

Associate Vice President 
Division of Medical Education 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
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University of Alabama School of Medicine 

Dennis W. Boulware, MD, and William B. Deal, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Medical Educational Committee, comprised of fac- 
ulty, student, administrative ex officio members and sup- 
port staff, governs the undergraduate medical education 
program. 

♦ The committee has primary responsibility for: 

• Design of the overall curriculum 

• Oversight of courses and clerkships 

• Monitoring of program implementation 

• Assessment of students, faculty 

• Evaluation of programs 

♦ Since 1994, a vice chair has been selected every two 
years; the final selection alternates between a basic and 
clinical science faculty member. The vice chair serves for 
two years, advances to chair, and is past chair for two 
years. The leadership commitment for the committee to- 
tals six years. 

♦ There are five working subcommittees of the Medical 
Education Committee: 

• Assessment Subcommittee 

• Integrated Medical Sciences I Subcommittee (respon- 
sible for years one and two) 

• Integrated Medical Sciences II Subcommittee (re- 
sponsible for years three and four) 

• Informatics and Instructional Methods Subcommittee 

• Integrated Problem-solving Subcommittee 



Office of Education 

♦ In 1996 the former Office of Educational Development 
was transformed into the Office of Curriculum Devel- 
opment and Management. 

♦ The change in name and refocus of activity occurred in 
response to the emphasis on medical student education 
at the school. 

♦ New faculty members and resources have been added ro 
the office. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Histt'rically, the School of Medicine budget was not cat- 
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egorizea and aligned with the various missions of the 
school. 

♦ In 1994, an effort was made to identify a portion of the 
budget for medical student education, including direct 
funding to departments for their educational efforts and 
their administrative needs to support medical student ed- 
ucation programs. 

♦ Funding for medical student education comes from the 
dean’s office, using state appropriations and tuition income. 

♦ Departmental teaching contributions for all four years of 
medical school are tracked. 

♦ Funds distributed to departments are allocated by the 
relative effort of each department toward the mission of 
teaching medical students; efforts are under way to link 
funds based on quality of teaching. 

♦ Additional funds are set aside on a competitive basis for 
innovative educational programs within the medical 
center (i.e., awards to fund computer-based instruction 
and assessment of medical students). 

♦ Funds used for competitive awards are derived from an 
endowment generated by the clinical practice plan fund. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ During the 1990s promotion and tenure requirements 
were modified to reflect the importance of and emphasis 
on faculty teaching. 

♦ Several departments have incorporated teaching portfolios 
to capture, quantify, and assess the level of teaching for 
faculty members considered for promotion and/or tenure. 

♦ In 1995 students were encouraged to create the Argus 
Society, which is comprised of the entire student body 
and presents awards to deserving faculty, clerkships, 
courses, and departments at the annual award ceremony. 

♦ Current efforts are under consideration for faculty' peer- 
reviewed awards. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1996, the Medical Education Committee created a list 
of clinical competencies essential for all graduates of the 
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School of Medicine. Every medical student receives these 
upon entry, and the competencies provide the basis for 
the senior OSCE, which must be passed as a graduation 
requirement. (The list of competencies is available from 
the author.) 

♦ The list of competencies was developed through a la- 
borious process of requesting competencies from clini- 
cians, clerkship directors, and residency program direc- 
tors; these were then reviewed, cross-referenced and 
finally agreed to by faculty. 

♦ A similar project for the basic sciences has been consid- 
ered but not initiated. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Integration of clinical and basic sciences is emphasized 
in classroom experiences, as are small-group learning ex- 
ercises. 

♦ The clinical gross anatomy course has been converted 
from a completely lecture and laboratory course to a 
case-based small-group discussion experience linked to 
laboratory exercises. 

♦ Standardized patients were introduced in 1993 primarily 
in the development of the senior OSCE. 

♦ In 1995, the Introduction to Clinical Medicine (1CM) 
course began to use standardized patients for teaching 
and assessment in the first and second years. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ In 1999 a policy was implemented requiring every en- 
tering medical student to own or have access to a per- 
sonal computer. 

♦ Early in the decade, there was no medical student com- 
puter lab facility or any true computer-based instruction 
for medical students; now virtually every course and 
clerkship uses computer-based instruction in its pro- 
grams. 

♦ A medical student computer facility was constructed to 
provide over 70 desktop stations. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Prior to 1990, the educational program relied heavily on 
traditional multiple-choice question (MCQ) examina- 
tions and on clinical preceptors’ subjective assessments 
of students. 




♦ The MCQ format is still used, but the clinical preceptor 
evaluation is now a standardized template that provides 
more valid and reliable assessments than previously. 

♦ Courses have added assessment of small-group partici- 
pation and student presentations. 

♦ Standardized patients have been incorporated into the 
assessment of all second-year and fourth-year students’ 
clinical skills. 

♦ All second-year students must successfully complete an 
OSCE on basic physical examination techniques in order 
to matriculate to the third year. 

♦ Computerized testing has been implemented since'1997 
in first- and second-year courses and is now a consider- 
ation for all courses in the first two years. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Medical students participate in experiences in intensive 
care units, operating suites, the emergency department, 
hospital wards, ambulatory clinics, a continuity clinic, 
and community-based clinics, and in rural medicine ex- 
periences where they live in a rural environment and in 
clinics for the homeless. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ In 1994, the school initiated its Project Curriculum 2000 
plan. The project, begun as a team-building exercise, in- 
cluded the following elements: 

• Soliciting input from all levels of faculty, students, and 
staff. 

• Reviewing all curriculum objectives, internal exami- 
nations, NBME subject examination performance, res- 
idency selection/matching, and student evaluations. 
(There was not room to print the list of these subjects of 
review, but it is available from the author .) 

• Defining a vision, mission, and goals for the curricu- 
lum. 

• Defining a curriculum that would meet the vision, 
mission, and goals identified. 

♦ The vision established that the school desires to achieve 
for the medical student education program the level of 
recognition that is enjoyed by research and clinical care 
missions. 

♦ Four major goals were identified for graduates of the 
school: 

• They would possess habits of lifelong learning, provid- 
ing the flexibility to build upon their knowledge, 
skills, and professionalism. 

in 
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• They would possess the ability to work within and 
lead future health care systems. 

• They would possess the ability to discover and dissem- 
inate new knowledge. 

• They would reflect the population and composition of 
Alabama. 

♦ Several working groups of faculty were created to review 



the curriculum and educational outcomes as it related to 
the four major goals. 

♦ The final report of the working groups resulted in addi- 
tional task forces’ being assigned to create a new Currie^ 
ulum — this process is in progress. 

♦ Faculty 7 recognize that curriculum renewal is evolutionary 
and requires long-term, vigilant oversight. 
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University of South Alabama College of Medicine 

Betsy D- Bennett, MD, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The governance and management of the educational 
program is delegated by the dean of the college of med- 
icine to the vice dean for student affairs and medical 
education and through the vice dean’s office to various 
college of medicine committees. 

♦ The committees that are most heavily and directly in- 
volved in the educational program are the admission 
committee, the curriculum committee, and the Student 
Promotion and Evaluation Committee (SPEC). The vice 
dean serves as an ex-officio member of the latter two 
committees and currently chairs the Admission Com- 
mittee. 

♦ Each committee is composed of faculty representing vir- 
tually all departments in the college of medicine. 

♦ Students from the second, third, and fourth years serve 
on the curriculum and SPEC committees and senior stu- 
dents serve on the admission committee. Students are 
full voting members of these committees. 

♦ The Office of Admissions, which had been run directly 
out of the dean’s office, has been brought under the vice 
dean, as has continuing medical education. 

♦ The vice dean was given responsibility for supervising 
graduate medical education and serves as liaison between 
the college of medicine academic departments, which are 
responsible for the educational aspects of residency train- 
ing, and the University of South Alabama Hospitals and 
Clinics, which employ the residents. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Student Affairs and Medical Education was 
established in February 1999. This office is not an office 
of education in the sense of providing direct instruction 
and/or faculty development in educational methods or 
theory. 

♦ The office is responsible for oversight of all educational 
activities in the college of medicine from admissions 
through continuing medical education. This is a new 
concept, and the office’s initial year has been spent work- 
ing out procedures that allow it to operate throughout 
the continuum of educational practice, integrate educa- 



tional activities where feasible, and maintain the strong 
level of support for student affairs that is traditional at 
the school. 

♦ The office plans to be involved in faculty development, 
but activity in this areas has been limited to date. The 
office has guaranteed support for a faculty development 
initiative sponsored by the Department of Medicine. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The Office of Student Affairs and Medical Education has 
a defined budget that is used in support of various edu- 
cational and operational concerns at all levels. These 
monies are used for projects initiated through the vice 
dean and do not directly support departmental educa- 
tional activities for faculty, students, or residents. 

♦ Departmental educational activities typically are sup- 
ported through departmental budgets and may be sup- 
plemented by money from the dean’s office. 

♦ The vice dean’s budget (supplemented from the dean’s 
office as necessary) is used for college-wide activities, 
such as an annual curriculum retreat, and for specific 
interdepartmental efforts. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The course directors for all required courses are ap- 
pointed by the chairs of the various departments. Some 
departments rotate the course director position every 
year or two while others retain the same person in that 
position for an indefinite period of time. The selection 
of the course director is based on both interest and dem- 
onstrated ability to handle the educational and admin- 
istrative aspects of the course. 

♦ Elective courses for senior students are usually initiated 
by individual faculty with the approval of the chair. 

♦ Course directors are evaluated by students with regard to 
their teaching ability as well as the organization and ef- 
ficiency wirh which the course is administered. This in- 
formation as well as the chair’s impression of the same 
areas is used in the chair’s annual evaluation of the fac- 
ulty member. 

♦ Faculty are recognized for their teaching efforts in several 
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ways. Student recognition comes in the form of annual 
awards given by the fourth-year class for best basic and 
clinical science professor and the best basic and clinical 
science course. 

♦ Teaching responsibilities and abilities are an integral part 
of the promotion and tenure criteria and carry equal 
weight with other criteria. 

♦ The college of medicine is currently working on an in' 
centive plan for clinical faculty in which teaching re' 
sponsibilities will also play a major role. 



♦ Problem-based exercises are used in some courses for part 
of the small-group interactions. 

♦ Standardized patients (representing a normal exam) are 
used in the Introduction to Clinical Medicine course and 
in the obstetrics-gynecology clerkship to teach students 
how to perform a pelvic examination. 

♦ The medicine clerkship uses standardized patients in its 
depanmental examination. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Each department is responsible for developing goals and 
objectives for medical student courses, both required and 
elective. 

♦ The curriculum committee is in the process of reviewing 
these objectives and recommending revision where 
needed. 

♦ All students must demonstrate satisfactory mastery of 
these objectives in order to pass the course. So, in a 
sense, these goals and objectives represent outcomes that 
must be satisfied prior to graduation. 

♦ One of the goals of the curriculum committee for the 
1999-2000 academic year is the development of a writ- 
ten procedure for assessment and documentation of clin- 
ical skills prior to graduation. A subcommittee has been 
charged with this responsibility and is in the process of 
determining the specific skills that should be included in 
this assessment and recommending a procedure for their 
evaluation. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The basic science departments are encouraged, but not 
required, to use small-group learning experiences wher- 
ever possible. Virtually all of the major courses have 
some degree of small-group interaction. 

♦ In most laboratory sessions in the basic sciences, except 
gross anatomy, students are divided into groups of 16- 
20 with one to two instructors per group. The faculty 
teach primarily through the lecture format, which often 
includes case presentations given by either basic science 
or clinical faculty to illustrate the clinical relevance of a 
basic science concept. 

p o 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, although 
according to a recent survey, the great majority of stu- 
dents entering the college of medicine do own com- 
puters. 

♦ Use of computer technology in the curriculum remains 
largely supplemental and elective. 

♦ Required computer-based activities include a radiologic 
anatomy program used in the gross anatomy course, a 
nutrition-in-medicine program used in biochemistry, and 
case studies in the medical ethics course. 

♦ The Department of Family and Community Medicine 
provides laptop computers to students on that rotation. 
These computers are used for communication with stu- 
dents at remote educational sites, transmission of graded 
presentations, and use of educational software programs. 

♦ Other departments are gradually adding supplemental 
CDs and other programs to the library and will probably 
make these required parts of the curriculum in the future. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are not part of the assessment pro- 
cess, except in the Department of Medicine, which uses 
standardized patients in its departmental examination. 

♦ Faculty observation of students contributes to overall as- 
sessment on clinical rotations, but faculty intermittently 
rather than routinely observe students examine one or 
more selected patients and grade them on that exami- 
nation. As noted, formal methods for assessment of clin- 
ical skills are in development. 

♦ There have been no major changes in assessment meth- 
ods in the last few years other than the adoption of the 
NBME Subject Examinations in Pharmacology and Fam- 
ily Practice as fin ^xarns for the second-year course in 
pharmacology and for third-year students on the family 
practice rotation. (The other clinical rotations have used 
these exams as finals for years.) 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Medical students have experience in three different uni- 
versity hospitals and a variety of outpatient settings. 

♦ The major teaching hospital (USA Medical Center) is 
an acute medical/surgical hospital that has a regional 
bum center and a Level 1 trauma center in addition to 
the usual medical and surgical facilities. All obstetrics - 
gynecology patients and all pediatric patients (except for 
trauma) are cared for at the USA Children’s and 
Women’s hospital. In addition, USA Knollwood Park 
Hospital is a small acute care medical/surgical hospital 
that is also the location of a sleep center and a center 
for gastroenterology and neurology. 

♦ Experience in inpatient psychiatric medicine is obtained 
at a local state facility. 

♦ Experience with patients in a long-term care hospital is 
available on an elective basis. 

♦ Some students on family practice rotations get experi- 
ence with nursing home patients, 

♦ All students on the internal medicine rotation get a brief 
exposure to hospice care. 

♦ Students see outpatients in several different settings. All 
third-year students have exposure to outpatient clinics 
run by various departments. 

♦ Students on the third-year family practice rotation spend 
the majority of their time with a physician in his or her 
office; many are located in rural sites. 

♦ Office electives in a variety of specialties are available 
for senior students. 

♦ A longitudinal clinical experience in a primary care 
clinic or physician’s office is being developed for first- 
and second-year medical students. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A process for formal review of the entire curriculum has 
not been established. 

♦ Portions of the curriculum are reviewed each year by the 
curriculum committee. Particular areas to be reviewed 



are determined by any special initiatives that are under 
way that would affect specific courses or schedules, and 
by specific concerns raised by either faculty or students. 

♦ For the year 2000, portions of the first- and second -year 
curricula are under review, as a part of determining how 
to institute a clinical experience for these students. 

♦ Other areas under review are two-week and longitudinal 
fourth-year electives, clinical skills assessment, and clin- 
ical correlations in the basic science courses. 

♦ The curriculum committee is charged with the respon- 
sibility for ongoing review of the curriculum. Issues to be 
addressed by the committee are determined as described 
above. 

♦ The Student Promotion and Evaluation Committee re- 
views grading and promotion issues and disciplinary pro- 
cedures. 



Future Goals 

Major issues likely to be addressed in the next five years 

include: 

♦ Development of a longitudinal clinical experience that 
will involve students in at least the first two years of 
school and potentially students in all years. 

♦ A procedure to document the competency of students in 
core clinical skills prior to graduation. 

♦ Improvement of the ways in which the basic and clinical 
sciences are correlated. 

♦ Determination of the best means by which to incorpo- 
rate additional instruction in areas where the AAMC 
Graduation Questionnaire indicates possible deficiencies. 

♦ Major revision of the medical ethics course. 

♦ Incorporation of significantly more computer instruction 
into all aspects of the curriculum. 

♦ Where feasible, increases in small-group interaction and 
in interactive experiences in lectures. 

♦ Expansion of the standardized-patient program. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The formal governance structure gives the general fac- 
ulty responsibility for the curriculum; course additions 
and deletions in the required curriculum and major 
curricular changes must be approved by the general fac- 
ulty. 

♦ Curriculum management is distributed among several en- 
tities: 

• The Curriculum Committee, which is advisory to the 
general faculty, is comprised of faculty and students; 
these groups are elected by their peers for six- and 
four-year terms, respectively. The Curriculum Com- 
mittee serves three primary functions; 

— To advise and oversee the curriculum as a whole 
— To conduct in-depth reviews of the required cur- 
riculum 

— To oversee the interdisciplinary curriculum through 
standing subcommittees for three interdisciplinary 
courses and the elective curriculum 

• The associate dean for curricular affairs and the Office 
of Curricular Affairs 

— Serves as the point of coordination for documen- 
tation, approval, scheduling, and delivery of the ed- 
ucational program leading to the MD degree 
— Provides administrative coordination of the inter- 
disciplinary curriculum 

— Provides general advice and support to course fac- 
ulty 

• Academic departments provide focused management 
of departmentally based curricula. 

♦ Three significant changes in the management of the cur- 
riculum were implemented in the 1990s. 

• With the expansion and consolidation of teaching 
programs in Phoenix, Arizona (located 120 miles from 
the primary College of Medicine site in Tucson), the 
office of the vice dean for Phoenix Programs provides 
management for clerkship and elective courses in that 
area. 

• The Curriculum Committee membership was ex- 
panded to include three faculty located in Phoenix, 

• Meetings of basic science course directors and the re- 
quired clerkship directors are convened regul^fly by 
the associate dean for curricular affairs. Two £fetftship 
directors’ meetings each year are teleconferenced to 

c 
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Phoenix to include the clerkship faculty located in 
area training sites. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Division of Academic Resources (DAR) was estab- 
lished (under the former title of Office of Medical Edu- 
cation) in the early 1970s. Since its inception, this unit 
has provided 

• Instructional support for faculty 

• Faculty development programs for groups and individ- 
uals 

• Assessment of course and teaching effectiveness 

• Test scoring and analysis 

• Assistance with the development of instructional soft- 
ware and other teaching materials 

• Collaborative educational research 

♦ In the late 1980s and 1990s the DAR’s responsibilities 
were expanded to include 

• Learning skills and academic support services for both 
medical students and other Arizona Health Science 
Center (AHSC) students 

f Development of programs to effectively use the large, 
new, well-equipped Learning Resource Center 

• Implementation of the USMLE Testing Center 

• Initiation of the Deans’ Teaching Scholars program 
and other faculty development programs serving all 
AHSC faculty 

• Development of course Web sites 

• Uniform course/clerkship and teaching evaluation 
program for the entire College of Medicine core cur- 
riculum 

• Administration of teaching spaces in the College of 
Medicine 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a discrete budget to support the interdisciplinary 
curricular components, managed through the office of 
the associate dean for curricular affairs. 

♦ The remaining and largest portion of funding for the 
educational program is allocated to departments based on 
historical funding levels. 
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♦ Primarily state dollars are designated to support the 
teaching program. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A set of Educational Objectives for the Program Leading to 
the MD Degree was articulated and approved by the gen* 
eral faculty in 1997. 

• The Curriculum Committee consolidated two docu- 
ments — the Clinical Outcome Objectives (developed 
through a consensus project of faculty) and the objec- 
tives contained in Statement of Ideals for Medical Ed- 
ucation (developed as part of the college’s curriculum 
renewal project) — to create an inclusive set of edu- 
cational objectives for the MD degree program. 

• An assessment of the status of the college in meeting 
all of the educational objectives has been initiated by 
the Curriculum Committee, including an analysis of 
current methods of student performance assessment to 
assure that attainment of these objectives is being 
measured. 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Although virtually every course and clerkship has imple- 
mented changes to enhance the students’ learning ex- 
periences, those listed below have changed the character 
of the curriculum as a whole. 

• Currently, half of the total contact hours in years one 
and two are conducted in interactive formats such as 
laboratories, small-group discussions, conferences, field 
visits, and clinical skills sessions. 

• In the last decade the number of interactive contact 
hours has increased, largely because of the increase in 
small-group, case-based, problem-solving formats. 
These formats constitute significant components of 
several first- and second-year courses. 

• A separate PBL unit was implemented in 1998, con- 
solidating learning in three year-one courses. 

• Significant progress has been made in efforts to inte- 
grate topics across the entire curriculum, beginning 
with the implementation of the integrated nutrition 
curriculum in 1993. Proposals currently are being de- 
veloped for the integration of two other topics 
throughout the curriculum: cultural issues in health 
care and cancer prevention. 




• Several clerkships have added case-based, problem- 
solving sessions and PBL sessions. 

• A longitudinal preceptorship program for year-one 
and year-two students was implemented in 1998. 
Through the Longitudinal Clinical Curriculum 
(LCC), each student is paired with a preceptor and 
works with the preceptor two afternoons each month 
throughout semesters two and three, and weekly in 
semester four. 

• The Rural Health Professions Program (RHPP) was 
implemented in 1997. Fifteen students each year are 
admitted to the RHPP. These students are matched 
with physician-preceptors located in rural Arizona 
and work with their preceptors for a minimum of 1 1 
weeks throughout their last three years of medical 
school. 

• An MD-MPH dual-degree program was implemented 
in 1998. 

• Increased flexibility has been introduced in the elec- 
tive curriculum, with recent approval for students to 
engage in three longitudinal curricular activities that 
earn elective credit: serving underserved populations, 
conducting research projects, and participating in 
CPR teaching. 

• A general orientation to required clerkships is being 
designed for implementation in the 2000-01 aca- 
demic year. 

• A series of interdisciplinary seminars is also planned 
for implementation in the 2000-01 academic year. 
These seminars will be designed to enhance the stu- 
dents’ clinical education. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers; however, 
the College of Medicine provides excellent access to 
computers in 

• the Learning Resource Center of the Division of Ac- 
ademic Resources 

• the Arizona Health Sciences Library computer lab 
(with 24-hour access) 

• the medical student lounge 

♦ Computer technology is an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program, with most courses employing several fea- 
tures including 

• on-line syllabi, schedules, and informational materials 

• self-assessment quizzes and instruction 

• videodisk materials 

• CD-ROM case studies 

• other forms of computer-aided instruction 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ An OSCE was implemented in 1988; passing the OSCE 
as a graduation requirement was adopted in 1990. Ad- 
ministered at the conclusion of required clerkships, the 
OSCE draws upon the long history of the use of stan- 
dardized patients (SPs) at the College of Medicine. SPs 
have been employed for both teaching and assessment of 
students' clinical skills since 1976. 

♦ One clerkship recently implemented a mini-OSCE to 
complement its end-of-clerkship performance assess- 
ment. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students participate in the care provided in many dif- 
ferent settings as part of their required clinical curric- 
ulum. 

♦ Ambulatory teaching has increased over the past decade 
to constitute just less than half of all clerkship teaching. 

♦ The settings employed in the required clinical clerkships 
and LCC preceptorship placements include 

• Inpatient units, including community hospitals, public 
general hospitals, major teaching institutions, and 
Veterans Affairs medical centers 

• Ambulatory clinics, both specialty and primary care, 
located in major teaching institutions 

• Community-based physicians’ offices 

• Community health centers, in both urban underserved 
and rural areas 

• Research institutes 

♦ In elective programs, including the rural preceptorship 
program, settings include all of the above in addition to 

• Private physicians’ offices in rural communities 

• Hospices 

• Prison health systems 

• Indian Health Service settings 

• Long-term care facilities 

• Rehabilitation facilities 

• Free clinics, including those located in homeless shel- 
ters and domestic violence shelters 

• International settings 



Curriculum Review Process 

The College of Medicines curriculum review and renewal 
project (the Comprehensive Curriculum Analysis and Plan- 
ning Project) was initiated in the early 1990s, and the last 




set of recommendations from this effort for changes in the 
curriculum is being implemented this year. 

♦ An abridged Statement of Ideals for Medical Education , the 
first document developed through the project, expresses 
the themes and goals of curriculum renewal at the Col- 
lege of Medicine. The ideal education of medical stu- 
dents 

• promotes the development of interpersonal skills, at- 
titudes of compassion, and skills in patient advocacy, 
along with mastering medical knowledge, demonstrat- 
ing responsibility in professional and societal relation- 
ships. and engaging in lifelong learning and self-di- 
rected inquiry. 

• provides medical knowledge that prepares them to en- 
gage in informed medical practice and research; sup- 
ports our belief that attention to the prevention of 
illness and understanding of disease processes are 
equally important to the practice of medicine. 

• emphasizes the interrelationships of knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and behaviors. 

• provides students with a learning environment that 
cultivates collegiality, and introduces them to condi- 
tions found or expected in the current and future prac- 
tice of medicine. 

• increases students' learning efficiency to the highest 
levels, and prepares them to participate in, critically 
evaluate, and assimilate advances in medical knowl- 
edge and practice. 

• is organized to be flexible to respond to and advance 
changes in the field of medicine and medical educa- 
tion. 

• is accomplished by drawing on the widest collabora- 
tion among faculty, students, administration, and the 
community. 

♦ The principal planning resources used included 

• Faculty leadership on the Steering Committee and 
major project committees 

• Faculty time, effort, and creativity — approximately 
200 faculty served on project committees 

• DAR personnel expertise in curriculum evaluation, as- 
sessment, and pedagogy 

• Funding to support additional DAR personnel to staff 
the committees, develop materials, organize planning 
activities, solicit materials from other schools, and cre- 
ate newsletters and other information pieces 

• Funding support to bring educational consultants to 
the college 

♦ The principal implementation resources used included 

• Faculty time and expertise to design, implement, and 
participate in new curricular components 

• Office of Curricular Affairs administrative support for 
implementation of the PBL unit, and additional fund- 
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ing support for the design of the LCC, the orientation 
to clerkships, and interdisciplinary seminars 

• DAR personnel expertise in assessment and faculty 
development to support the PBL unit 

• Funding to support part-time faculty director of LCC 

• Community -based and university faculty to precept 
students in the LCC 

♦ The principal challenge was finding faculty time to par" 
ticipate in the many activities necessary to undertake the 
project and to implement recommendations approved by 
the general faculty. This challenge was especially acute 
in light of the strong managed care environment in Ar" 
izona. 

♦ A specific evaluation strategy has been designed for each 
new curriculum component. 

♦ In 1990, the College of Medicine implemented a revised 
procedure for the comprehensive review of the required 
curriculum. 

• Each course/clerkship is reviewed on a five-year cycle 
by a subcommittee of the Curriculum Committee. 

• These subcommittees, composed of a broadly repre- 
sentative number of faculty and students, conduct an 
in-depth review of 

• Learning goals and objectives of the course/clerkship 

• Cou.se/clerkship structure and instructional methods 

• Core content and clinical learning experiences 

• Teaching effectiveness and teaching quality 

• Methods of student-performance assessment 



• Availability of resources and future plans for the 
course/clerkship 

♦ The Curriculum Committee recently implemented pro- 
cedures for the review of interdisciplinary topics through- 
out the curriculum, and currently is considering en- 
hanced procedures to assure the quality of the elective 
curriculum. 



Future Goals 

♦ Issues likely to be addressed by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee in the next five years include 

• Supporting increased integration in the curriculum, 
including the continuing integration of basic and clin- 
ical sciences 

• Meeting the goals of providing a solid, broadly-based 
educational program while providing increased op- 
portunities for students to engage in independent 
learning 

• Continued development of strategies to support the 
assessment of student performance of clinical skills 

• Continued development of learning activities to en- 
hance students’ problem-solving skills and to support 
their continued learning throughout their professional 
lives 

• Further development of strategies to assess the inter- 
disciplinary topics woven throughout the curriculum 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Management of the curriculum is the responsibility of 
the faculty of the college. 

♦ Major teaching departments in the college elect repre- 
sentatives to the Curriculum Committee. 

♦ For clinical departments without responsibility for a 
clerkship, a single member is elected to represent several 
departments. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is responsible for monitor- 
ing the curriculum of the college, for making recommen- 
dations for change based on results of standard course 
and clerkship student evaluations and on the results of 
external evaluations. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is responsible for staying 
abreast of contemporary changes in health care delivery 
and their impact on defining the appropriate educational 
experiences for students; in so doing the committee con- 
siders contemporary changes in the curricula of other 
medical schools. 

♦ The committee has endorsed operating guidelines for the 
management of the curriculum which have resulted in a 
much more expedient process for effecting curricular 
change and, as a result, has invigorated the curriculum 
of the college. 

Office of Education 

♦ The College of Medicine is one of four colleges on cam- 
pus supported by the Office of Educational Development 
(OED). 

♦ The OED was established in 1975 and is staffed by ed- 
ucation professionals who are assigned to one or more of 
the colleges on campus. 

♦ During the 1990s the OED has become extremely proac- 
tive in assisting the Curriculum Committee, faculty, and 
administration of the college in improving the curricu- 
lum. 

♦ The director of the OED now serves on the Curriculum 
Committee as an ex officio member. 

Budget to Support Educational 
Programs 

♦ The Office of Student and Academic Affairs has a sep- 



arate budget. Funds from that budget support some of 
the educational activities of the college. 

♦ The dean’s office funds required educational activities 
that are outside the domain of a department or division. 

♦ All departments and divisions in the college with re- 
sponsibility for a course and/or clerkship receive sup- 
porting funds from the dean’s office. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty whose primary responsibility is medical student 
education receive recognition for their efforts. 

♦ The Master Teacher Award is conferred annually on the 
most outstanding teacher in the college, based on nom- 
inations from peers and committee selection. The winner 
receives a $2,500 check and a plaque. 

♦ The college confers an award of $ 1 ,000 and a plaque on 
the faculty member who has made the most significant 
contribution to the area of educational innovation. 

♦ An award of $1,000 and a plaque are also given to the 
faculty member who has made the most significant con- 
tribution in the area of educational research. 

♦ Merit salary increases are given to faculty members with 
heavy educational responsibilities who are recognized as 
having contributed significantly to the educational mis- 
sion of the college. 

♦ The Promotion and Tenure Committee recognizes the 
educational contributions of faculty. 

♦ The college has established a standard protocol for doc- 
umentation of faculty educational contributions. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Faculty are in the process of identifying learning out- 
comes. These outcomes must consider the requirements 
of the Americans with Disabilities Act. 

♦ Currently students are required to pass both USMLE 
Step 1 and USMLE Step 2 to graduate. 
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Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There has been an increase in the number of small-group 
learning sessions due to Introduction to Clinical Medi- 
cine (ICM) courses established in 1997. 

♦ There are more small-group sessions in the first-year 
physiology and biochemistry' courses. 

♦ There are small-group sessions in the second-year patho- 
physiology courses. 

♦ In the ICM course, cases are used extensively, including 
to teach principles of history taking as well as profes- 
sionalism and ethics. 

♦ A quarterly ethics forum, open to all four classes, features 
presentations by third- and fourth-year students on eth- 
ical and professional issues of cases, with comments by 
the dean, faculty, and the chairperson of the Division of 
Medical Humanities. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the first-year ICM 
course and in some clerkships for teaching. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Computer technology is integrated throughout the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ Year-one students in the first- and second-year longitu- 
dinal ICM course use computers weekly to correspond 
with their preceptors in response to required questions 
generated during small-group sessions. Students also are 
required to offer comments of a personal nature in re- 
sponse to the questions. 

♦ Many course examinations in years one and two are com- 
puterized. This affords more efficient data collection and 
better preparation of students to take the computerized 
USMLE Step 1 and Step 2 examinations. 

♦ Students use computers in many basic science courses 
and in some clerkships to access required or recom- 
mended Web-based learning modules. There are also 
computers at the UAMS Library Learning Resource 
Center that can be used by our students. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is working with clerkship 
directors who would like to institute more computerized 
learning modules in their clerkships. 

♦ In 1992-93, the College of Medicine established a com- 
mittee that works closely with course and clerkship di- 
rectors, as well as other faculty, to produce computer 
learning modules. This committee addresses the techni- 
cal aspects of the process and acts in an advisory capacity 
regarding other issues attendant on the implemention of 
computer learning modules. 

♦ The University Hospital ret itly adopted an E-chart 
program that students and residents are required to be 
trained on and to use. 




Changes in Assessment 

♦ At the end of the second year, students must pass an 
OSCE, which uses standardized patients, that assesses 
their ability to perform a comprehensive physical ex- 
amination, including taking a medical history. 

♦ In their fourth year, students must pass a clinical practice 
examination (CPX), which also uses standardized pa- 
tients, in order to graduate. 

♦ The Coliege of Medicine has a clinical skills center de- 
voted exclusively to assessing student clinical skills. 

♦ All assessments using standardized patients are formative 
as well as summative. 

♦ Computers are used for students to complete the written 
component of their clinical skills examinations. 

♦ Many of the basic science courses use computerized ex- 
aminations. 

♦ Faculty observe students during their preceptor sessions 
and in the OSCE and CPX examinations. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ In the second-year ICM course students are required to 
spend time in physicians’ offices in the community. 

♦ Students have the opportunity to participate in the “Day 
with a Doctor” program during their first year. 

♦ Most students participate in the Area Health Education 
Center (AHEC) Preceptorship Program, between their 
first and second and second and third years. 

♦ During their third and fourth years, students spend time 
in numerous clinics and the hospital wards at the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Arkansas Children’s Hospital, the Little 
Rock VA Hospital, and the North Little Rock VA Hos- 
pital. 

♦ During the four-week geriatrics rotation in the third year, 
students spend time at nursing homes, transitional care 
units, the geriatric clinic, and at a hospice. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ An internal standard student-evaluation protocol for 
courses/clerkships has been in place for over ten years. 
The system is now Web-based as a means of receiving 
evaluation data more efficiently. 

♦ The college continues to use an external course/clerkship 
evaluation system employing content educational ex- 
perts. The data accrued from both the student internal 
standard evaluation process and the external evaluation 
process have been invaluable in effecting recent curric- 
ular changes. 

♦ The central theme of the curricular reformation process 
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is, and has been, a cohesive presentation of basic science 
course principles and concepts in a clinical context and 
better integration of our clinical curriculum. 

♦ The college has significantly integrated basic science 
courses and implemented the two-year longitudinal In- 
troduction to Clinical Medicine course, which addresses 
the important topics of professionalism and humanism in 
the practice of medicine as well as the clinical impor- 
tance of the sciences basic to medicine. 

♦ The overarching theme of the curriculum is the optimal 
preparation of our students to competently enter gradu- 
ate programs armed with the scientific basics and an un- 
derstanding of the importance of humanism and profes- 
sionalism in medicine. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee carried out a comprehensive 
survey of the topics addressed in the basic science courses 
using the topic analysis of the USMLE Step 1 exami- 
nation as a template. All basic science course directors 
were asked to complete this exhaustive survey. The re- 
sults were then analyzed to address unacceptable redun- 
dancy and areas of deficiency. The results served as the 
foundation for a comprehensive course-topic integration 
process. 

♦ The ICM courses were instituted to give our students an 
earlier and well-structured exposure to the medical his- 
tory and the physical examination and to serve as a fo- 
rum in which to address important basic science princi- 
ples and concepts in a clinical context. 

♦ The ICM courses were added to the curriculum to ad- 
dress in a formal manner the issues of professionalism and 
ethics in medicine. In the near future, the Curriculum 
Committee will address the important topic of commu- 
nication. 

♦ The issue of cultural diversity is addressed in the curric- 
ulum of the college and will be expanded in the future. 

♦ Currently, the Curriculum Committee is addressing the 
third- and fourth-year curricula to ascertain whether they 
are educationally sound. An ad hoc committee consist- 
ing of some of the best clinical instructors in the college 
has been appointed and charged by the Curriculum 
Committee to critique the curricula of these years. None 
of the members of this ad hoc committee is a clerkship 
director or departmental chairperson. 

♦ In March 2000, fourth-year students will be required to 
pass a four- week block of instruction called the 10th 
Block Course. The tenth, four- week, block is the last 
four-week block of the fourth year. The curriculum of 
the 10th Block Course is as follows: Week 1 — “Surviv- 
ing Your Internship Year”; Week 2 — “Death and Dying”; 



Week 3 — “Nutrition and Prevention”; and Week 4 — 
“The Law and Medicine, Informatics, and The Medical 
Marketplace.” The tenth-block course was instituted as 
a way to make more concrete topics that were taught 
previously in the curriculum and to discuss important 
issues that relate to graduate medical education. 

♦ One of the challenges in the process is the inherent dif- 
ficulty of change itself. The faculty at the medical school 
is facing the same pressures as at other medical schools, 
and one of the most significant is the issue of time. The 
climate of medical education is not optimal for effecting 
changes in the educational process. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee, working closely with the 
Office of Educational Development, will develop addi- 
tional effective evaluation instruments to evaluate cur- 
ricular changes. These instruments will be developed 
while the goals and objectives of the proposed changes 
are being defined. 

♦ All newly instituted courses will be evaluated by an ex- 
ternal content expert every five to seven years. New 
courses, such as the 10th Block course, will be externally 
evaluated soon after initial implementation. 

♦ The teaching activities of faculty will be addressed using 
student-based standardized evaluation instruments and a 
Web-based process, as is currently being done in the col- 
lege. These standardized instruments have been approved 
by the faculty and the Promotion and Tenure Committee 
of the college. 

Future Goals 

♦ The college continues to address the quality of the ICM 
courses, both the first-year and second-year components. 
Better integration is needed in the curricula of these two 
courses. 

♦ The integration of basic science courses must continue. 
The quality of the educational experience of the students 
in the basic sciences courses has improved as a result of 
rather extensive integration, but this process must con- 
tinue as the relative importance of topics changes and 
new topics are added. 

♦ The use of standardized patients for assessing the clinical 
skills of the students will continue and will be expanded 
as more clerkships use them to assess students. Basic sci- 
ence courses more than likely will use them in the future. 
The OSCE and the CPX will continue and will evolve 
in the process. 

♦ The college will address the quality of the third-year 
clerkships and the fourth-year curriculum. 
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l/nfversity of California, Davis 



University of California, Davis School of Medicine 

Vijaya Kumari, MBBS, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The University of California has a strong commitment 
to shared governance. 

♦ Definition and oversight of the curriculum resides with 
the academic senate composed of all full-time faculty of 
the school. 

♦ The elected Faculty Senate Executive Committee ap- 
points the Committee on Educational Policy (CEP), 
which has the responsibility to advise on all elements of 
curriculum oversight. 

♦ Oversight of each course/clerkship is assigned by the CEP 
and the academic senate to a department or clinical di- 
vision. 

♦ Each departmental/division chair appoints an instructor 
of record for the management of each assigned course 
and clerkship. 

♦ The instructors of record are the key educational leaders 
for the implementation of courses and clerkships. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

Objective 

♦ Since its inception in 1968, the goal of the school has 
been the training of the generalist physician. This mis- 
sion will continue to shape the curriculum. 

The Challenge 

♦ Medicine is facing unprecedented challenges brought 
about by the massive expansion of biomedical and tech' 
nologic knowledge, the increasing demands placed on 
health care delivery by the psychosocial circumstances of 
the patient and the scope of unpredictable changes oc- 
curring in the organization and financing of medical care. 
The first-year class of 1999 will be an average age of 48.5 
years old in 2020. They will be at the height of their 
medical careers. As future practicing physicians during 
the early decades of the 21st century, these and later 
students must be in the position to fully assimilate these 
inevitable transformations into optimum medical care. 



Guiding Principles 

♦ The mission of the school is to provide students with a 
solid foundation for continuous scholarship and dedi- 
cated service to patients and society. 

♦ The school must examine the knowledge, competencies, 
skills, and attitudes that the students should acquire dur- 
ing their medical training in light of the changes that 
are transforming the practice of medicine. 

♦ The school must assess its objectives and teaching meth- 
ods to ensure that the curriculum is providing the skills 
needed for lifelong learning. 



Timeline for Curriculum Renewal 

1994-95: School-wide strategic planning process. The objec- 
tives of the strategic planning process were to address the 
missions, goals, and objectives of the institution and rec- 
ommend strategies for education, research, patient care, and 
public service. The strategic plan included four major rec- 
ommendations for education: 

♦ The school should undertake review and renewal of the 
medical student curriculum to ensure its relevance for 
educating the physician of the future. 

♦ Major investments should be undertaken in information 
technology. 

♦ A more effective reward system for teaching should be 
established. 

♦ A broadened educational mission should be endorsed 
that formally recognizes the entire spectrum of educa- 
tional programs. 

October 1 996; curriculum retreat — “The Physician of 
2020.” Specific review and renewal of the curriculum for the 
MD degree program started with this school-wide, two-day 
retreat. The retreat was attended by 80 faculty, with exten- 
sive representation of department chairs, instructors of rec- 
ord of required courses and clerkships, members of the 
Committee on Educational Policy, and students and ad- 
ministrators. This retreat helped to establish a broad con- 
sensus for curriculum renewal. 

January -September 1997: CEP taskforces — framework for 
renewal. Five task forces were appointed to develop the guid- 
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ing principles that would underlie the curriculum-renewal 
process. The members were faculty, students, and adminis- 
trators. Leadership for the task forces was provided by mem- 
bers of the CEP. The task forces made a series of recom- 
mendations that addressed (1) competencies, attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge of graduates; (2) teaching methods; (3) 
course objectives and assessment methods; (4) topics requir- 
ing greater emphasis; and (5) mechanisms of curricular over- 
sight. The summary report set the stage for detailed review 
of the curriculum and development of specific proposals for 
reform. 

♦ September 1997-May 1998: curriculum assessment and for- 
mulation of proposal. Based upon the work of the task forces, 
the CEP embarked upon a detailed study of the curriculum. 
A questionnaire was administered to the instructors of record 
of all courses and clerkships to gather specific information 
about educational philosophies, teaching and evaluation 
methods, expectations of student workload, coverage of un- 
deremphasized topics, teaching effort, and resources needed 
to accomplish teaching objectives. Task forces composed of 
faculty members and students were formed to recommend 
optimal methods of student assessment, course and faculty' 
evaluation methods, and course/clerkship organization. A 
separate task force administered and analyzed the question- 
naires. A student task force composed primarily of third-year 
students discussed and reported on a variety of approaches 
for curriculum renewal and ways to improve advising sys- 
tems. 

Following extensive deliberation b> the CEP, the follow- 
ing series of specific recommendations for curriculum reform 
were formulated, with the intent that these would be pre- 
sented to the faculty at a second retreat. 

♦ Develop an interdisciplinary, longitudinal, case-based, 
small-group discussion course spanning all four years of 
the curriculum. 

♦ Develop service-oriented, clinical selectives designed for 
first- and second-year students. 

♦ Reexamine current requirements for clerkship experi- 
ences in orthopedics, urology, physical and rehabilitation 
medicine, ophthalmology, otolaryngology, neurology, and 
emergency medicine. 

♦ Integrate individual courses in patient evaluation, phys- 
ical diagnosis, and psychia r ry. 

♦ Identify mechanisms to incorporate each of the “under- 
served subject areas” identified by faculty into the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ Identify and eliminate obstacles to curriculum develop- 
ment and teaching excellence. 

April 1998: by 'law changes regarding curriculum governance. 
Extensive changes were made to the by-laws, which provided 



clearer definition of the responsibilities of curriculum * 'er- 
sight, charging the CEP with the responsibility to define the 
goals, objectives, and structure of the curriculum, including 
the competencies, attitudes, skills, and knowledge expected 
of all students. 

June 1998: the second curriculum retreat. The objective of 
the second curriculum retreat was to provide an opportunity 
for participating faculty' and students to discuss in greater 
depths the principles guiding curriculum review and reform 
and to consider the specific recommendations stated above. 
There was consensus on the principles guiding the curricu- 
lum reform, and the participants strongly supported further 
development of the individual elements. The participants 
also recommended that the school expand the advisor system 
to encourage student self-assessment and career counseling 
and develop more reliable assessment instruments for eval- 
uation of student performance, teaching, and course efficacy 
in order to monitor the impact of curriculum changes. 

September 1998-January 1999: program development. The 
CEP formed a new series of task forces to further develop 
specific curriculum reforms through consultation with key 
faculty and instructors of record. The task forces met with 
small groups of faculty to discuss the proposed longitudinal 
course, underserved topics, third- and fourth-year clerkships, 
and first- and second-year patient evaluation and physical 
diagnosis courses. These deliberations laid the groundwork 
for identification of pilot programs. 

January 1999: prospectus for curriculum reform. In January 
1999, the CEP and its task forces presented to the faculty 
and administration a complete prospectus, the Prospectus for 
Curriculum Reform, which summarized the previous work, 
outlined the broad goals of the reform, and presented objec- 
tives and descriptions of specific pilot programs. The pro- 
spectus also identified resources needed to support renewal 
as well as potential problems in implementing the changes. 

The main objectives of the prospectus are presented 
below. 



Prospectus for Curriculum Reform 

♦ Correct weaknesses in the curriculum. 

• Clearly articulate, develop, reinforce, and evaluate 
those professional Competencies, Attitudes, Skills, 
and conceptual Knowledge (CASK) that are essential 
for the development of competent and compassionate 
physicians. 

• Resolutely promote student responsibility for self-di- 
rected learning in order to better prepare graduates 
for lifelong professional development and critical 
thinking. 

• Stimulate broader faculty interest, collaboration, and 
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communication in the overall educational program to 
ensure effective integration, flexibility, and depth of 
the curriculum. 

• Develop an internal mechanism to facilitate the ef- 
fective incorporation of currently underemphasized 
topics and experiences relevant to students’ prepara- 
tion for the practice of medicine. 

♦ Strengthen institutional support and recognition for 

teaching. 

• Clarify* the teaching expectations associated with each 
type of academic appointment. 

• Work with department chairs to clearly delineate and 
communicate the teaching expectation associated 
with each faculty appointment and provide faculty 
with the critical supports and resources needed to ful- 
fill their teaching responsibilities. 

• Develop an effective and equitable tracking system to 
ensure that teaching expectations are met in terms of 
both quantity and quality. 

• Create an effective mechanism to accurately evaluate 
and document teaching performance for the merit and 
promotion review process. 

• Recognize, encourage, and reward outstanding teach- 
ing efforts by individual faculty members and depart- 
ments. 

♦ Promote educational excellence. 



• Stimulate interdisciplinary faculty interest and partic- 
ipation in curriculum planning and development. 

• Encourage faculty development and leadership in the 
areas of teaching and evaluation methods. 

• Provide a network of educational supports and re- 
sources for curriculum assessment and development. 

• Promote and support faculty research in medical ed- 
ucation. 

• Focus activities described above within the Center of 
Excellence for Education, which will serve as an in- 
tellectual forum for educational planning and evalu- 
ation. 

♦ January 2000: curriculum reform pilots: Two of rhe pilot 
programs described in the Prospectus were implemented 
in January 2000. The case-based longitudinal course, 
'‘Application of Medical Principles,” was instituted as a 
requirement for a single quarter in the second year, and 
a cohort of third-year students took this course as an 
elective in conjunction with their required rotation in 
women’s health. The clinical selectives course, “Doctor- 
ing,” was taken as an elective by 30 first-year students. 
These pilot programs are currently being evaluated in 
conjunction with further development of the other 
initiatives outlined in the Prospectus. Updates on cur- 
ricular reform initiatives at UC Davis are available at 
(http://flexner.ucdavis.edu/). 
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University of California, Irvine, College of Medicine 

Alberto Manetta, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Changes have occurred with the appointments of a sen- 
ior associate dean for educational affairs and an associate 
dean for curricular affairs. 

♦ The Office of Curricular Affairs (OCA) is charged with 
monitoring the curriculum and with presenting to the 
faculty curriculum committee (CEP) suggestions for im- 
provement. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Curricular Affairs was established in 1993. 

♦ The existence of the office led to significant curricular 
changes, including the complete restructuring of the 
third year, which is presently taking place. 

♦ The office developed new courses and suggested to the 
faculty curriculum committee (CEP) the discontinuation 
of others. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a budget to support the educational programs, 
established about seven years ago. 

♦ The sources of funding are the college of medicine and 
directly through the university as result of a special fee 
charged to all students attending medical school. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ There is a formal faculty development program for resi- 
dents but there is not one for faculty. 

♦ Several faculty development seminars have been held. 

♦ In addition, every year before the academic year begins, 
several courses hold special sessions for faculty. 

♦ A special track for the clinician educator (Clinical X) 

has existed for a long time but has only recently heen 
implemented. \ * O 

4 
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♦ Funding is now provided by the deans office for support 
of this faculty effort. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school does not have “global” learning objectives, 
but every course has its own learning objectives. 

♦ The students must pass a comprehensive exam before 
graduation. This exam uses standardized patients, and it 
is based on our experience with the Southern California 
Macy’s project. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The major changes have been the decrease of didactic 
teaching and the increase of small-group sessions. Several 
courses are now taught in small-group sessions exclu- 
sively. 

♦ Also, there is more exposure to evidence-based medicine. 

♦ There is more emphasis on applied knowledge, i.e., how 
students use their knowledge to address a particular clin- 
ical situation. Several clerkships are standardized-patient 
exams to emphasize the importance of the application of 
knowledge. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, but recent 
surveys show that more than 80% of them own and have 
significant experience with computers. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Every course in the college of medicine undergoes a sum- 
mary review' every year. If the summary review reveals 
problems, the course is evaluated in depth. 
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♦ An ad hoc committee is appointed to review the course. 
The committee is properly staffed by Educational Affairs. 
The committee chair is encouraged to visit other schools 
or to bring in outside scholars who can help in the process. 

♦ Several courses go through an in-depth review every year. 

♦ The decisions after review have ranged from minor cor- 
rection (the psychiatry clerkship) to discontinuation of 
a course (musculoskeletal). 

♦ The curriculum renewal process started in 1993 and is 
ongoing. 



♦ The barriers have been the typical barriers encountered 
in other schools: “it is not broken”; “our students passed 
the USMLE.” 

♦ New barriers have been the increased emphasis on clin- 
ical and research productivity required from our faculty, 

♦ Centralization of several educational units has led to 
budgetary savings, and funds through grants and con- 
tracts have been made available. 

♦ Perhaps the most important factor is the serious com- 
mitment from the dean’s office. 
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University of California, Los Angeles 



University of California at Los Angeles School of Medicine 

LUANN WlLKERSON, EdD, CAROL S* HODGSON, PhD, AND JOHN TORMEY, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1992, rKe elected faculty governing body of the 
UCLA School of Medicine reformulated the curriculum 
committee to create a core of faculty members commit- 
ted to an institutional rather than a departmental per- 
spective on medical student education. Student repre- 
sentatives and administrators round out the team. 

♦ One of the first actions of the new Medical Education 
Committee (MEC) was to develop an educational 
mission statement to guide the review and oversee the 
ongoing improvement of the curriculum. For more in- 
formation, see (http://www.medsch.ucla.edu/som/mission. 
htm). 



Office of Education 

^ In 1992 the dean established the Center for Educational 
Development and Research (ED&R) to provide instruc- 
tional coordination, curriculum design, and faculty de- 
velopment resources for the faculty. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Several years ago, the University of California imple- 
mented increased fees for professional school students 
across the system. 

♦ This new funding source was designated for education 
and has supported much of the innovative programming 
at the UCLA School of Medicine in the past four years. 
In particular, it was used to fund the development of 
instructional technology initiatives. 

♦ The funding is now being used to support a portion of 
the costs associated with curricular planning and imple- 
mentation for the three new phases of the curriculum. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ In 1994, the Center for ED&R was charged by the MEC 



to develop and implement a school-wide course and fac- 
ulty evaluation system. 

♦ The Faculty Fellowship in Medical Education is spon- 
sored by the Center to assist educational leaders in de- 
veloping competencies in curricular planning and pro- 
gram evaluation. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

Over the past eight years, the MEC has organized a wide 
variety of task forces and subcommittees in an evolving pro- 
cess of curricular change supported by the educational fac- 
ulty and staff in the Center for ED&R. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A set of graduation competencies was designed and 
linked to the Educational Mission Statement with asso- 
ciated objectives for each year of the curriculum. See 
(http://www.medsch.ucla.edu/som/gradcomp.htm). 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The Doctoring Curriculum was implemented. This is a 
required three-year, longitudinally organized set of 
courses focused on students’ development of clinical 
skills within a biopsychosocial perspective including 
problem-based learning, standardized patient exercises, 
case discussions, and community preceptoiships. 

♦ Recently a set of videotape vignettes on the culture of 
medicine has been developed to prompt the discussion 
of issues of professionalism. 

♦ First-year course directors cooperated in reducing course 
hours to implement a year-long interdisciplinary, prob- 
lem-based learning course, Clinical Applications of Basic 
Science, to assist students in integrating and applying 
material from the lectures and laboratories in concurrent 
courses. 

♦ Students are required to research learning issues and post 
^summaries of their reports on a tutorial Web site. 

•c^/The second -year pathophysiology of disease course was 
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restructured to include a series of multi-system case stud- 
ies conducted in a problem-based learning mode to stim- 
ulate skills in clinical reasoning and the assessment of 
complex disease processes. 

♦ Grants from the Culpeper Foundation, the Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis Foundation, the Whittier Foundation, OHSS, 
the National Cancer Institute, California Department of 
Developmental Services, and the AAMC have led to 
new curricular content in primary care, humanism, cul- 
tural competency, spirituality, nutrition, cancer preven- 
tion, developmental disabilities, and geriatrics. 

♦ A four-week clerkship in family medicine was instituted 
as a core requirement for all students, with lecture ses- 
sions on nutrition and other preventive medicine topics 
to increase students’ experience in primary care. 

♦ In the surgery and obstetrics- gynecology clerkships lec- 
tures were replaced with case-based, small-group discus- 
sions to promote self-directed learning and the devel- 
opment of clinical reasoning skills. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ A Web presence for the curriculum was developed with 
multimedia, interactive learning and evaluation tools as- 
sociated with the core courses and clerkships and a com- 
puter requirement to guarantee students’ access to these 
materials for the purpose of building skills for lifelong 
learning. These initiatives have been made possible by 
the addition to the Center for ED&R of the Instructional 
Design and Technology Unit with educational and tech- 
nical expertise and funding of faculty minigrants. 

♦ The first-year human nutrition and biochemistry labo- 
ratory was revised to engage students in the research and 
on-line publication of nutritional papers in order to learn 
skills in data collection, data analysis, library research, 
and writing. See (http://www.medsch.ucla.edu/som/ddo/ 
biolchem/nut- 1998/index.html). 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ A clinical performance examination for fouith-year stu- 
dents was developed as part of the Southern California 
Consortium funded by the Macy Foundation to increase 
feedback to students on their clinical skills and generate 
data for curricular evaluation. 

♦ An OSCE testing the physical examination skills of 
third-year students was implemented in 1999 to provide 
feedback to students prior to beginning their clinical ro- 
tations and to evaluate the new clinical curriculum. 




Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Center for ED&.R and the Office of Student Affairs 
provide regular reports to the MEC on curricular out- 
comes. 

♦ Presentations include the results of USMLE scores, res- 
idency matches, the AAMC Graduation Questionnaire, 
the clinical performance examination, the curriculum 
survey, the Well-Being Survey, UCLA alumni surveys, 
course/clerkship ratings by students, and course-specific 
program evaluation studies. 

♦ An annual clerkship directors’ conference provides an- 
other opportunity for faculty members to discuss curric- 
ular outcomes and plan curricular revisions. 

♦ In I99f , the MEC established the Curriculum Structure 
Task Force to consider whether and how the curriculum 
could be improved by a major restructuring. 

• The report of this committee led to the adoption of 
a set of guiding principles and organizational con- 
structs for the planning of a new four-year curriculum 
that includes three phases (described below). Over 
200 faculty members have been involved in this effort 
to date. 

• Planning and implementation began with the princi- 
pal focus on the clinical curriculum. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ The new core clerkship phase for the third year will be 
implemented in the summer of 2000. This phase will 
begin with a two-week transition course, Clinical Prin- 
cipals. All of the required rotations will be completed 
within the ensuing 52 weeks. Other features of the core 
clerkship phase include: 

• The organization of clerkship teaching around “what 
is important for all physicians to know” 

• Increased outpatient experiences in surgery, psychia- 
try, and neurology 

• More multidisciplinary teaching, e.g., shared sessions 
in psychiatry/neurology, internal medicine/family 
medicine, and pediatrics/obstetrics -gynecology 

• Centralized core lecture sessions and workshops on ra- 
diology and clinical skills to initiate each curricular 
block 

• More clearly stated expectations for students 

• More emphasis on the teaching and testing of physical 
examination skills 

♦ The college phase for the fourth year will be implemented 
in 2001 to provide more structure and guidance for the 
students’ experiences during the fourth year. The mech- 
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anism created to accomplish these goals is the academic 

“college.” 

• The college is a community of faculty and student 
scholars for the purpose of study and instruction in- 
corporated within the school. The colleges will be the 
intellectual home for students in the fourth year. 

• Students will join one of four colleges based on career 
interests: primary care, acute care, applied anatomy, 
and medical science. The college will oversee 50% of 
the students’ curricular time in the fourth year. 

♦ College activities will include: 

• advising/mentoring activities 

• a block of instruction including current scientific find' 
ings with bench'to -bedside implications 

• a required scholarly project 

• required clinical rotations and recommended electives 

• a longitudinal experience in patient care or research 

• evening seminars of faculty and students 

♦ Planning has just begun for the new human biology and 



disease phase. This phase will occupy the first two years. 
It is intended to create a more integrated curriculum of 
basic and clinical sciences arranged in a sequence of 
blocks. Curriculum content, sequencing, and implemen- 
tation are being planned by multidisciplinary teams of 
faculty and students. Implementation in 2002 is pro- 
jected. 

♦ This phase will include: 

• Four multidisciplinary blocks with each block teach- 
ing once in the first year and once in the second 

• A theme-based organizational structure rather than a 
series of discipline- or organ-based mini-courses 

• Integration of basic sciences, pathophysiology, social 
sciences, and clinical skills into single blocks with 
horizontal and vertical thematic threads 

• The introduction of general pathology concepts early 
in the first year and woven throughout so that struc- 
ture and function, normal and abnormal can be taught 
side by side in order to illuminate one another 
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University of California, San Diego School of Medicine 

Maria Savoia, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The faculty is responsible for the content and quality of 
the educational program. 

♦ Each core course is governed by an interdisciplinary 
course committee headed by a course chair. 

♦ The core course committees report to the Core Curric- 
ulum Committee (CCC), which is responsible for over- 
sight of the required curriculum throughout the four 
years of medical school. 

♦ The CCC also is responsible for appointing core course 
chairs. 

♦ The school has an extensive elective curriculum with 
offerings in years one, two, and four in addition to a 
requirement for the completion of an Independent Study 
Project (ISP). 

♦ The elective curriculum and ISP are the province of the 
Electives Committee (EC). 

♦ Both the CCC and the EC report to the Committee on 
Educational Policy (CEP), which is charged with curric- 
ulum oversight on a broader level. 

♦ The CEP reports to the Faculty Council, the governing 
body of the School of Medicine. 

♦ The appointment of an Associate Dean with a strong 
interest in education who has hired others with educa- 
tional training and skills to complement those of the 
faculty has inspired the faculty and administration to 
work more cohesively to provide curriculum oversight 
and innovation. 

♦ The associate dean provides continuity and institutional 
memory, and the members of her staff provide committee 
support. 

♦ The associate dean has convened quarterly meetings 
of both the preclinical and the clinical course chairs to 
discuss common problems and find solutions. A number 
of initiatives arising from these groups have been 
implemented by the faculty committees governing edu- 
cation. 

♦ The CEP has broadened its charge to include issues re- 
lated to undergraduate admissions, academic promotion, 
and student life, in addition to overseeing the educa- 
tional program. 

♦ Representatives from the committees dealing with these 
areas now sit on the CEP. This has allowed faculty 7 a 
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more comprehensive view of how the curriculum affects 
student recruitment, retention, and morale. 

♦ The CEP also is charged with oversight of graduate med- 
ical education and allied health professional education. 

♦ In the past several years, governance of graduate medical 
education has become more centralized and the CEP has 
become much more involved in the oversight of graduate 
programs. 

♦ The CEP has provided a forum for discussing the 
interrelationships of undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion. 



Office of Education 

♦ Educational support is centralized in the Office of Learn- 
ing Resources (OLR), which reports to the associate 
dean of curriculum and student affairs. Since 1990, the 
OLR has grown significantly. 

♦ Two new assistant deans for curriculum have been ap- 
pointed to the office. 

♦ A standardized-patient program has been developed 
within the OLR. 

♦ Those individuals who provide administrative support for 
the core clinical clerkships and all major interdiscipli- 
nary clerkships now are funded through and housed in 
the OLR. 

♦ Computer support for education has expanded greatly in 
the past ten years, and individuals with both the tech- 
nical and educational expertise to help faculty with com- 
puter-based education are very important members of the 
OLR. 

♦ An instructional design unit within the Learning Re- 
sources Center of the OLR has been developed and the 
work products of this unit have greatly enhanced the 
educational program. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The budgets to support the core and electives cur- 
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ricula are centralized under the associate dean for cur- CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
riculum. 

♦ Budgets are negotiated yearly with the vice chan- 
cellor. 

♦ Funding comes primarily from the state of Cali- . , ^ , 

fomia Learning Outcomes 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Teaching activity is required for promotion in many fac- 
ulty series. 

♦ Over the past several years, emphasis on the demonstra- 
tion of excellence in teaching for faculty promotion has 
increased dramatically. 

♦ A new series, Professor of Clinical X, has been developed 
and implemented to recognize outstanding clinical edu- 
cators. This series carries the same privileges as the ten- 
ured faculty series. 

♦ At UCSD faculty salaries are negotiated by the de- 
partment chairs with the vice chancellor on a yearly 
basis. 

♦ The associate dean for curriculum advises the vice chan- 
cellor regarding those faculty who make major adminis- 
trative contributions to the educational program. Theoe 
individuals have a portion of their salaries allocated from 
vice chancellor’s office funds. For example, all the third- 
year core course chairs either have an FTE (i.e., derive 
their salary from state funds already) or receive the 
equivalent of half of an FTE for their contributions to 
the educational program. 

♦ The faculty physician medical group (which is respon- 
sible for allocation of clinical income) recently instituted 
the Primary Care Practice Plan, which allocates funds 
from the departments for time spent teaching medicine 
to undergraduates and house officers. 

♦ The school participated in the mission-based manage- 
ment program sponsored by the AAMC. Prior to the 
initiation of the program, the school had developed an 
algorithm for capturing educational activity and had 
made some progress in deciding how this activity would 
be rewarded. 

♦ The mission-based management concepts met with great 
resistance from some members of the faculty, which 
slowed the progress that had already been made by those 
faculty working on an educational model. 

♦ The school is now renewing efforts to find ways to more 
tangibly recognize individual teachers’ contributions to 
the educational program. 

♦ UCSD has a number of both institutional and depart - 
mentally based faculty awards for teaching. 

♦ Faculty, housestaff, and students all have awards that 
they give on a yearly basis. 

er.-c 



♦ Each core course has defined learning objectives, and 
these are reviewed by the CCC when the course under- 
goes its required review at least every three years. 

♦ Recently, the third-year core clinical course chairs, to- 
gether with the associate and assistant deans for curric- 
ulum, defined a set of core skills and competencies re- 
quired at the third-year level. 

♦ The competencies were divided among the clerkships, 
and the core clerkships have been charged with assuring 
the competencies have been met. 

♦ The required fourth-year clinical practice exam (CPX), 
part of the Southern California Consortium for 
the Assessment of Medical Students, assesses the stu- 
dents’ attainment of these competencies as a class and 
as compared with other Southern California medical 
schools. 

♦ Students’ overall performances and individual weak- 
nesses are reported to the core clinical course chairs for 
student remediation and curriculum changes within the 
clerkships. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Over the past ten years, there has been an increase use 
of small-group discussion, an increase in those discussions 
that use cases to introduce concepts to students, and a 
decrease in the amount of lecture time. 

♦ The faculty has introduced more group assignments 
and group-learning activities outside the traditional 
classroom setting as well. For example, instead of 
lectures on immunity or the immunocompromised host, 
the microbiology faculty provides students cases of 
patients with different infections and charges the stu- 
dents (who prepare in small groups) to discuss the path- 
ogenesis of each infection, as well as the host defects that 
predispose the patient to the particular microbe. The stu- 
dents then present and explain their findings to each 
other. 

♦ Standardized patients (SPs) are used for both teaching 
and assessment throughout the curriculum. 

♦ Students are introduced to both real and standardized 
patients throughout the preclinical years. 

40 
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Students have a required OSCE, which they must pass, 
as a part of the Introduction to Clinical Medicine course 
in the second year. 

The third-year longitudinal primary care clerkship uses 
SPs to teach about cultural competency and the third' 
year required medicine clerkship uses SPs to teach about 
pain management and end-of-life care. 

The primary clerkship has a four-station SP “assessment” 
as a midterm exam midway through the third year. 

In order to graduate, all students are required to pass an 
eight-station clinical practice exam using SPs at the be- 
ginning of their fourth year. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have personal computers but 
more than 80% do, and networked computer worksta- 
tions are available at strategic locations throughout the 
school and clinical sites for students’ use. 

♦ Computer-based educational offerings supplement the 
standard curriculum in almost every course. 

♦ Use of the Internet for delivery of instructional mate- 
rials, seif-assessment tools, electronic resources and ref- 
erences, schedules, and administrative information is 
widespread. 

♦ Electronic mail, Web-based forums, and bulletin board 
systems are used for communication and collaboration 
throughout the curriculum. 

♦ The assistant dean for curriculum and educational com- 
puting meets with faculty routinely to provide new com- 
puter-based materials for incorporation into courses. 

♦ In addition, she and her staff, in conjunction with the 
faculty, have designed a number of unique computer pro- 
grams to fill specific curricular needs. 

♦ Digital libraries of histology, pathology, and hematology 
images; clinical case simulations and problem-solving ex- 
ercises; and clinical anatomy lessons in virtual reality are 
examples of UCSD-developed curricular innovations 
based in information technology. 

♦ The Office of Student Affairs and the Office of Learning 
Resources both have created an extensive Web presence 
to direct students to educational opportunities and aca- 
demic resources. 

♦ Overall, utilization and integration of computing and 
communication technologies in the curriculum is re- 
viewed by the Medical Informatics Subcommittee, estab- 
lished in 1998 by the CEP. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The school has decreased its reliance on multiple-choice 
examinations in the preclinical curriculum, and work- 
shops have been held to help faculty write better exam 
questions. 

♦ Faculty’ must observe every student performing both a 
number of complete histories and physicals and other 
selected aspects of the clinical exam during the Intro- 
duction to Clinical Medicine course. 

♦ Each student must turn in a “Blue Book” with faculty 
signatures indicating the completion of a number of re- 
quired tasks in order to pass the course. 

♦ A similar process to demonstrate competencies and skills 
at the third-year level is currently being designed and 
implemented by each clerkship. 

♦ All students must pass a six-station OSCE to pass the 
Introduction to Clinical Medicine and proceed to the 
third year. 

♦ Computers are used for testing in a number of preclinical 
and clinical core courses. 

♦ Every’ student must be observed performing a complete 
history’ and physical by his or her attending physician 
during the core medicine clerkship. 

♦ All students must be observed performing relevant por- 
tions of the physical examination during all other rota- 
tions. A field for inclusion of these data has been added 
to all clinical evaluation forms. 

♦ The school has instituted standardized knowledge-assess- 
ment exams (the NBME subject examinations) in all of 
the required clinical clerkships where they are available. 

♦ There is a separate evaluation system for professionalism 
in our clinical clerkships. 

♦ There are two required clinical performance examina- 
tions, one in the middle of the third year for students’ 
self-assessment of clinical skill progress and one at the 
beginning of the fourth year to assess attainment of core 
clinical competencies. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The school has an extensive clinical preceptorship pro- 
gram as part of the elective curriculum in the first two 
years. The preceptorships can be w’ith full-time UCSD 
clinical faculty or with community faculty. 

> Preceptorships are available in all the primary care dis- 
ciplines, surgical subspecialties, emergency medicine, 
hospice care, geriatrics, HIV medicine, radiology, anes- 
thesia, etc. 

♦ Preclinical students, together with clinical students and 
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faculty, staff three school-sponsored free clinics at schools 
and churches in San Diego as part of the elective cur- 
riculum. 

♦ For clinical students, there are myriad opportunities to 
practice in both university and community settings. The 
major teaching hospitals include a university hospital, a 
large community hospital affiliate, a Veterans Affairs 
Medical Center, a naval hospital, and a children’s hos- 
pital. 

♦ Students have the opportunity to work at the I Jian 
Health Center Hospital in Tuba City, Arizona. 

♦ Outpatient sites are equally varied and range from faculty 
practice clinics located in the community to local private 
practices staffed by volunteer faculty to the St. Vincent 
de Paul Shelter for the Homeless, which is staffed by 
UCSD health care providers. 

♦ In the past ten years, there has been a significant shift 
to teaching in the outpatient arena. 

♦ The faculty who teach in the required third-year longi- 
tudinal primary care clerkship are largely community- 
based. 

♦ One month of the required three-month medicine clerk- 
ship is in the outpatient setting, and a number of both 
university and community sites participate. 

♦ All of the third-year core clerkships have a significant 
outpatient component. 

♦ During rhe six-week required psychiatry clerkship, stu- 
dents have the opportunity to work at the San Diego 
courthouse with a forensic psychiatrist. 

♦ There are fourth-year elective rotations (in addition to 
all the usual ones) at the San Diego Hospice and with 
the county coroner. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A process for curricular review has been in place since 
rhe school’s inception, and it continues unimpeded, al- 
though modifications and improvements in the ways core 
courses and electives are reviewed have occurred over 
the years. 

♦ Several years ago, UCSD had a series of educational re- 
treats to which faculty and representative studenrs were 
invited. These retreats focused on taking a broader look 
at our educational offerings. 

♦ A number of themes emerged, which led to the forma- 
tion of four joint faculty-student working groups: 
(1) increasing active learning, (2) enhancing clinical 
teaching, (3) improving evaluation of both faculty 
and students, and (4) enhancing faculty rewards for 



teaching. These groups produced many recommenda- 
tions. 

♦ The major faculty educational committees were then 
charged with approving and implementing the recom- 
mendations. 

♦ Resources for the planning of the retreats came from the 
dean’s office. 

♦ With the success of the educational retreats, it was de- 
cided that the school should embs’k on an overall stra- 
tegic planning process that involved research and clini- 
cal areas in addition to the educational mission. 

♦ Unfortunately, this occurred at a time when energies 
were required for implementation of the recommenda- 
tions from the educational task forces, which slowed that 
process. However, additional recommendations arose 
from the strategic planning process, and they are in the 
process of being implemented now. 

♦ Many of the recommendations made by the initial edu- 
cational task forces have been implemented, and others 
of these initial recommendations are also in the process 
of being implemented. 

♦ Funds for implementing the changes are negotiated by 
the associate dean with the vice chancellor as the pro- 
cesses evolve. 

♦ Many of the ’-ecommendations relating to education 
stemmed from comments made by both the students and 
the faculty about areas for improvement. 

♦ The AAMC Graduation Questionnaire has provided a 
rich source of curricular information, and the school has 
been heartened to see improvements in areas measured 
by this instrument. 

♦ As a result of recommendations from both the Educa- 
tional Task Force and the strategic plan, there has been 
increased emphasis on faculty development, with a total 
of 70 sessions offered in 1998-1999 in the areas of teach- 
ing and learning, research, leadership, and resources 
needed for academic success. This represents an increase 
of 50% over previous years, affecting over 150 more fac- 
ulty per year. Our efforts in faculty development have 
been greatly enhanced through a grant that established 
UCSD as a National Center for Leadership in Academic 
Medicine (NCLAM). 

♦ The administration and presentation of these programs 
are through the Office of Learning Resources and the 
assistant dean for curriculum. Participation and feedback 
have demonstrated that these programs are very well re- 
ceived. 

♦ This receptiveness represents a major culture shift within 
the institution. 

♦ There are faculty committees charged with ongoing re- 
view both at the course level and at the broader policy 
level. Their continued vigilance and input are integral 
to the educational program, and they have catalyzed a 
number of changes. 
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Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ Issues of resources for both undergraduate and grad- 
uate medical education will still be major prob- 
lems that will need to be addressed in the next five 
years. 



♦ The impact of technology on education and using tech- 
nology to advance learning will also be major topics of 
discussion. 

♦ Reducing medical errors and enhancing patient safety 
through better training at all levels will also be a major 
focus of our efforts in the coming years. 
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University of California, San Francisco 



University of California at San Francisco School of Medicine 

Helen Loeser, MD, and David M. Irby, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Governance of the curriculum resides with the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum and Educational Policy (CCEP), 
which is a subcommittee of the school of medicine fac- 
ulty council. 

♦ Course committees for each year in the curriculum report 
to the CCEP, as do the curriculum reform ad hoc task 
groups. (See Figure 1.) 

♦ A streamlined structure is being created to plan and im- 
plement the new curriculum. 

♦ A single steering committee will oversee the block course 
committees for the first two years; another will oversee 
the clinical years. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education was created with the 
arrival of the vice dean for education in 1997. 

♦ The office is responsible for faculty development, curric- 
ulum development, instructional technologies, and edu- 
cational evaluation and research. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ With the arrival of the vice dean for education, all of 
the budgets for education were centralized. 

♦ The budget is funded by state funds and resources pro- 
vided by the dean. 



♦ The academy will provide instructional improvement 
grants to faculty members involved in curriculum reform. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1998, the curriculum committee adopted a set of out- 
come learning objectives for the MD curriculum. 

♦ Outcome learning objectives for UCSF graduates include 
(1) a capacity for self-evaluation and moral reflection to 
sustain a lifetime of responsible, committed, and com- 
passionate practice of medicine; (2) a commitment to 
continued learning and to teaching patients and col- 
leagues; (3) an understanding of the scientific founda- 
tions of medicine, with particular attention to common 
diseases and life-threatening emergencies; and (4) a mas- 
tery of the core clinical skills needed to evaluate and 
care for patients. 

♦ Thirty outcome objectives were written and clustered 
under these goals. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Over the past decade, the trend has been to decrease 
class time, increase small-group learning, and increase 
the use of clinical cases. 

♦ Some use of problem-based learning was also introduced 
in several courses. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ A new program without walls is being created to support 
and reward teachers in the medical student education 
program. 

♦ The Academy of Medical Educators is a highly selective, 
honorific organization that promotes teaching excel- 
lence. 

♦ It is anticipated there will be 30 endowed chairs to 
port the core teaching faculty over the next five years. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Currently a few courses use instructional technologies. 

♦ In the next two years, every course in the new curricu- 
lum will be Web-based and use new technologies. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ Progressive and integrative evaluation will be part of 
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FIGURE 1: Curriculum Structure 




each block course in the soon-to-be established Essential 
Core curriculum. 

♦ Individual clerkships will develop observed/objective for- 
mative and evaluative exercises. 

♦ An end-of- third-year objective structured clinical prac- 
tice examination is being implemented as part of the 
California Consortium. 

♦ A comprehensive assessment plan is being created for the 
outcomes of the medical education program and the 
planned innovations. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Early clinical experiences were introduced throughout 
the first two years’ curriculum in 1995. These experiences 
occur in longitudinal preceptorships in primary care set- 
tings. 

♦ The clinical experience is complemented by an interdis- 
ciplinary course on clinical skills and professional devel- 
opment. 

♦ A six-month longitudinal ambulatory clinical experience 
was initiated in the third year in 1999. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Timeline for Curriculum Renewal 

• Curriculum reform began in 1998. 

• Recommendations will be implemented for the class 
entering medical school in September 2001. 

• Changes to the clinical core structure and require- 




ments will be implemented in July 2000; an earlier 
beginning to the clinical core will debut in 2003. 

• The curriculum will comprise three phases: Essential 
Core, Clinical Core, and Advanced Studies. 

• The Essential Core will change the current parallel 
departmental basic science courses to eight integrated 
block courses, each with a set of key cases. 

• In addition to the longitudinal clinical skills course 
(above), block courses will include: prologue; major 
organ systems (heart/lungs/kidneys); cancer; brain, 
mind, and behavior; metabolism and nutrition; infec- 
tion, inflammation and immunity; life cycle, and con- 
solidation cases. Medical anthropology, behavioral sci- 
ences, health policy, epidemiology, and preventive 
medicine will all be integrated across the eight blocks. 

• Clinical Core requirements will be reduced to 44 
weeks, will include elective time, and will begin and 
end in late spring. 

• In addition to an introductory “preparation for the 
clerkships,” four one-week intersessions (integrated 
classroom instruction) will be introduced between 
clerkship blocks for the whole class. 

• Advanced Studies will include advanced clinical ro- 
tations, blocks for scholarly research and learning 
teaching skills; selectives in advanced anatomy elec- 
tives; and preparation for internship. 

• The school has utilized an iterative process of inno- 
vative work accomplished in small design groups, al- 
ternating with presentations to broader audiences (de- 
partment chairs, department faculty meetings, course 
directors, CCEP, faculty council), along with frequent 
dissemination through newsletters, e-mail, and the 
Web. Students are engaged and involved in every 
work group and committee. 
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♦ Resources needed: 

• Basic science departments will continue to support 
stewardship of block courses in the Essential Core; 
clinical departments will do the same for much of the 
Clinical Core. 

• Centralized support will be required for curriculum 



innovation and leadership for clinical and social/ 
behavioral science faculty working in the integrated 
curriculum, components of course administration, 
scheduling, electronic curriculum development, stu- 
dent assessment, and evaluation of the educational 
program. 
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Loma Linda University 



Loma Linda University School of Medicine 

Leonard S. Werner, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The associate dean for educational affairs coordinates the 
undergraduate medical education program. 

♦ The associate dean reports directly to the dean of the 
school of medicine. 

♦ The associate dean works closely with the curriculum 
committee, which is composed of faculty selected be- 
cause of their educational expertise and interest. 

♦ The curriculum committee is charged with planning, 
managing, and evaluating the educational program. 

♦ There are three voting student members on the curric- 
ulum committee. 

♦ The associate dean for educational affairs keeps the 
curriculum committee informed about outcomes assess- 
ment. 

♦ Two additional faculty members work closely with the 
associate dean to help coordinate and manage the clin- 
ical educational program. 

♦ An assistant to the dean for information technology, a 
director for clinical skills development, and several fac- 
ulty composing the clinical skills assessment lab support 
the associate dean. 

♦ The associate dean appoints the basic science course di- 
rectors and the clinical science clerkship directors to 
their positions upon the recommendation of their re- 
spective department chairs. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The associate dean oversees distribution of support mon- 
ies designated for the clinical science course directors to 
support their educational function. 

♦ The support monies are derived from student tuition dol- 
lars. 

♦ The associate dean determines the allocation of tuition- 
derived support monies for the basic science departments 
based on the quantity and the quality of teaching done 
by each department. The curriculum committee deter- 
mines the quantity of teaching rime. 

♦ The associate dean has a budget to nin a clinical skills 
assessment program that consists of end-of-clerkship 
OSCEs and a school-wide, eight-case standard ized- 
parient exam. 




♦ This budget is supported through tuition dollars and was 
established specifically by the dean for its designated pur- 
pose. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ Over the past five years, an increasing number of faculty 
have become involved in medical student education 
through small-group active-leaming/problem-based learn- 
ing activities that run throughout the first year. 

♦ Each year a faculty member is honored as teacher of the 
year. 

♦ Past teachers-of-the-year evaluate other faculty having 
significant teaching loads. 

♦ Basic science course directors evaluate all faculty in their 
respective courses and forward these evaluations to the 
dean’s office and the curriculum committee. 

♦ The dean uses student evaluations of faculty, course di- 
rector evaluations of faculty, and master teacher evalu- 
ations of faculty as the bases for promotion and tenure. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The school offers a modified traditional curriculum using 
lecture, small-group discussion, problem-based learning, 
and computer-based learning activities, but the unique- 
ness of the educational program at Loma Linda relates 
specifically to its emphasis on whole-person care and the 
formation of Christian physicians. 

♦ As part of the whole-person curriculum, students exam- 
ine the role of medicine as a partner with God and the 
healing of mankind and examine the knowledge, values, 
attitudes, and skills for maximizing the process of being 
a whole person as a physician. 

♦ Students investigate Christian medical ethics as applied 
to the personal integrity of the physician and the pro- 
cedures for moral decision making in ethical problems 
facing contemporary medicine. 

♦ During the past five or six years, the curriculum has be- 
come considerably more integrated across department 
lines and much more directed at using outcomes assess- 
ment to determine changes in curriculum. 
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♦ By financially supporting basic science departments and 
clinical course directors, the dean’s office has become 
more central in being able to influence curricular dech 
sions and, more specifically, to implement curricular in- 
novations. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers but are em 
titled to receive loans if they desire to buy them. 



♦ There are two computer learning centers in the school, 
one designated for basic science education and one for 
clinical science education. 

♦ The centers are supported by an assistant to the dean for 
information technology and a development staff of three 
people. 

♦ Computer software has been developed on campus to 
support teaching heart sounds in the physical diagnosis 
course, and various software programs have been brought 
in from outside sources to support teaching in a number 
of the basic science courses. 



i 
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University of Southern California 



University of Southern California Keck School of Medicine 

Allan Abbott, MD, Joel Schechter, PhD, and Donna Elliott, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The school is undergoing major curriculum renewal, as 
described below. 



Office of Education 

♦ For many years there was an Office of Medical Education. 

♦ There is currently a Curriculum Office. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The school is presently not oriented to identifying fac- 
ulty whose primary responsibility is in the medical stu- 
dent education program. 

♦ However, the Curriculum Office works with individuals 
from the respective departments, and therefore individ- 
uals whose primary responsibility is in medical education 
can be identified in that way. 

♦ The third-year required clerkships are department-ori- 
ented, so education-oriented faculty are identified in this 
regard. 

♦ The curriculum is under revision, and chairs are ap- 
pointed centrally for all systems. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

A major process of curriculum revision is now under way in 
the Keck School of Medicine under the direction of a Cur- 
riculum Revision Coordinating Committee (CRCC). This 
committee is composed of basic scientists, clinicians and rep- 
resentatives of medical education. The CRCC, in conjunc- 
tion with the Educational Policy Committee, is going for- 
ward with plans to completely revise the medical curriculum. 
The target date for implementation of the new curriculum 
is fall of 2001. 

The schedule as now proposed begins with core principles 
of health and disease, followed by organ systems emphasizing 
function/dysfunction, and continues into the second year. 
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The second year ends with an integrated case-study approach 
to health and disease, a sequence of carefully designed cases 
that will require students to integrate their knowledge and 
competencies in the basic and clinical sciences. Introduction 
to Clinical Medicine (ICM) will continue throughout the 
first two years of the curriculum, providing additional op- 
portunities for correlations between basic and clinical sci- 
ences. Cadaver dissection will take place in the beginning 
of the first year, although additional instruction in gross 
anatomy will be a component of each organ system during 
the first two years of the curriculum. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The Educational Policy Committee of the school has es- 
tablished and reviewed educational objectives. 

♦ The curriculum is linked to the objectives. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Case-based teaching will be an integral part of the new 
curriculum. The cases and their associated basic science 
and clinical learning objectives will be integrated 
throughout the curriculum in a coordinated manner, thus 
facilitating the realignment of content in specific subject 
areas with cases in a manner that emphasizes and rein- 
forces the clinical relevancy. 

♦ The new curriculum will have decreased lecture time and 
increased small group teaching. 

♦ The new curriculum will have increased opportunities for 
student self-directed study. 

♦ Standardized patients will be used for teaching and as- 
sessment in all years of the new curriculum. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ All students in years one and two have been provided 
with high-speed connectivity to the Internet, including 
state-of-the-art computers in all 15 multidisciplinary lab- 
oratories. 
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♦ All year-one and year-two students have computer ac- 
counts, including individual e-mail accounts and pro- 
ductivity software. 

♦ Web-based learning materials will continue to expand for 
all four years of the curriculum. At present approximately 
90% of the learning materials presented to year-one and 
year-two students are already available in Web format on 
the Internet (http://medweb.hsc.usc.edu), including all 
visual materials (classroom and laboratory slides) in pa- 
thology, microanatomy, and microbiology, and all learn- 
ing objectives, and lecture handouts for all courses. 

♦ Practice questions in a variety of basic science disciplines 
and numerous clinical case vignettes are already available 
on-line and will continue to expand. 

♦ An extensive Web-based database of clinical cases to be 
used in the new case-based curriculum is currently under 
development. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Evaluation of faculty by students is now done by com- 
puter. 

♦ Computer-based examinations are being considered. 

♦ There is direct faculty observation of student perfor- 
mance in ICM and in OSCEs. 

♦ Clerkships conduct OSCEs. 

♦ All third-year students are required to pass a rigorous 
OSCE prior to graduation. 

♦ All second-year students are required to pass an OSCE 
in ICM. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have a broad range of clinical experiences in 
physicians’ offices, clinics, and wards of public and pri- 
vate hospitals. 



Curriculum Review Process 

The overall design of the present school of medicine curric- 
ulum was established in 1969, and, although updated an- 
nually, it has never undergone .systematic review and revi- 
sion. During the subsequent .30 years there have been (1) 
enormous increases in medical research and an explosion of 
medical knowledge, (2) increasing specialization in medi- 
cine, (3) new emphasis on molecular medicine, genetics, 
medical informatics, ethics, evidence-based medicine, and 
more, and (4) revolutionary' changes in financing and deliv- 
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ery of health care. Given this changing environment, the 
challenge of curriculum revision is to reconsider what, when, 
and how to teach, knowing it is clearly impossible to cover 
all that might be learned about medicine in four years of 
medical school. 

♦ The LCME accreditation in 1991 noted a need for cur- 
riculum revision, and again in 1997 the LCME cited as 
a deficiency a lack of systematic review and revision of 
the overall curriculum. Specific points noted by the 1997 
LCME report were: 

• There was no effective formalized system to review 
and coordinate the curriculum as a whole. 

• The curriculum was not sufficiently guided by over- 
arching principles. 

♦ The medical school faculty and administration have re- 
sponded positively to the need for curricular reform. 

♦ In recent years, several groups within the medical school 
made recommendations regarding curricular revision 
(Blue Ribbon Task Force on Medical Education, Curric- 
ulum Revision Subcommittee of the Year I- II Curricu- 
lum Committee, and the Curriculum Revision Imple- 
mentation Planning Committee). 

♦ These groups emphasized the need for thorough review 
and revision of the curriculum with attention to certain 
areas as described below. 

♦ As a result, a number of distinct steps were taken toward 
curriculum revision: 

• In 1998, the Curriculum Revision Subcommittee was 
appointed as a subcommittee of the Year I -II Curric- 
ulum Committee. This committee considered local 
and national recommendations regarding curriculum 
and designed an overall plan for curriculum revision 
in the first and second years, and presented its plan 
in March 1999. 

• In July 1998, the Case-Based Education Committee 
was appointed and faculty development of the Student 
Practice Profile Project was initiated. 

• In April 1999, the Year I— II Curriculum Committee 
reviewed and approved the Curriculum Subcommittee 
proposal. 

• In May 1999, the Educational Policy Committee ap- 
proved the new curriculum design. 

• In July 1999, the Curriculum Revision Implementa- 
tion Planning Committee was appointed and charged 
with developing a plan and timeline for curricular re- 
vision and implementation. 

• In October 1999, faculty retreats for curriculum revi- 
sion were held. Through large- and small-group dis- 
cussion drafts were developed for ( 1 ) content of core 
principles section, (2) sequence of systems, and (3) 
criteria for determining content of systems and inte- 
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grated case-based sections of the new first' and second 
year curriculum. 

• In November 1999, financial support for implemen- 
tation was confirmed by the Dean and the Finance 
Committee. 

♦ In addition, the school’s educational objectives were re- 
vised and approved by the Educational Policy Commit- 
tee in September 1999. 

♦ The plans for curricular revision are based upon the fol- 
lowing goal and overarching principles: 

• Overall curriculum goal: 

— The new curriculum will provide a generalist edu- 
cation that will prepare graduates to enter any spe- 
cialty. 

• Overarching principles: 

— To facilitate achieving the goal, the school has 
been developing an innovative Student Practice 
Profile Project. 

— The Student Practice Profile Project, a collection 
of carefully designed clinical cases that represent 
the most common and important problems in all 
medical specialties, is being written by the collab- 
orative efforts of USC faculty. 

— The Student Practice Profile Project will thus serve 
as an overarching mechanism by which to organize 
and integrate the four years of the new curriculum. 

♦ The cases and their associated basic science and clinical 
learning objectives will be integrated throughout the cur- 
riculum in a coordinated manner, thus facilitating the 
realignment of content in specific subject areas with 
cases in a manner that emphasizes and reinforces the 
clinical relevancy. 

♦ The overarching principle is therefore the enhanced in- 
tegration of basic science education into clinically rele- 
vant medical education. 

♦ The expected outcome is that graduating students will 
have learned all clinical and basic science aspects of the 
student practice profile, i.e., competency as a generalist 
physician, and will be appropriately prepared to pursue 
further training in the area of medical specialization of 
their choice. 

♦ Core features of the new curriculum: 



• A careful assessment of each portion of the new cur- 
riculum will be conducted. 

• This assessment will be aided by a committee charged 
with ongoing evaluation to ensure that the curriculum 
provides a comprehensive and appropriately balanced 
generalist curriculum. 

• A core principles of health and disease section will 
begin in the first year and provide the basis for study 
of the systems. 

• Case-based learning will be emphasized throughout 
the curriculum, beginning on day one of medical 
school as a consistent and integral part of the curric- 
ulum. 

• Systems will integrate study of normal human func- 
tions, biology, anatomy, physiology, and health, with 
study of dysfunctions, mechanisms of disease, and dis- 
eases. 

• There will be less lecture time and more problem solv- 
ing and small-group teaching. 

• There will be more use of computer-based self-directed 
learning. 

• There will be increased emphasis on professionalism 
and on evidence-based medicine. 

• A section of integrated patient-centered problems will 
complete the second year. 

• An organizational structure centered on the faculty 
directing the courses that does not center on the tra- 
ditional departments will be created. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ Planning will proceed according to the proposed timeline 
with the new' curriculum being initiated in 2001. 

♦ A comprehensive review of the third and fourth years of 
the curriculum will take place. 

♦ A program evaluation committee will be established to 
review the revised curriculum on an ongoing basis. 

♦ A centralized student evaluation committee will be es- 
tablished with the Curriculum Office to review and co- 
ordinate examinations and student evaluations. 

♦ A central curriculum committee will coordinate the cur- 
riculum and a curriculum oversight committee will be 
established. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (see Figure 1) 

♦ The required curriculum was established in 1983, with 
responsibility for the education program vested in the 
faculty through the faculty senate, which has standing 
committees for curriculum, admissions, student perfor- 
mance, and medical scholars. 

♦ The decanal oversight of the curriculum initially resided 
with the associate dean for academic affairs (who basi- 
cally handled faculty affairs and little related to curric- 
ulum). 

♦ Serving as a parallel governance structure to the faculty 
senate process, the Office of Medical Education (OME) 
was created and expanded during the past decade (see 
Figure 1). 

♦ The curriculum is currently managed by a standing fac- 
ulty senate committee, the Committee on Courses and 
Curriculum (CCC), with parallel oversight and support 
by the OME. 



Office of Education 

♦ As described above, the OME was established in 1990. 



It was expanded to the current five FTEs during the sub- 
sequent decade. 

♦ Notable changes were the creation of an associate dean 
for medical education (initially a 0.5 FTE in 1992, ex- 
panded to a 1.0 FTE in 1999) and the creation of a 
standardized patient program in 1994. 

♦ Over the years, the role of the OME has grown to in- 
clude monitoring curriculum quality, working to improve 
problem courses and clerkships, encouraging innovation 
in all aspects of curriculum, and assuring effective imple- 
mentation of new programs and changes. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The OME is supported with a distinct annual budget, 
derived from the operating budget of the school of med- 
icine. 

♦ In addition, there are at least two other important pro- 
grams responsible for aspects of medical education. 

• SUMMIT, the learning technologies unit described 
below, is supported by the operating budget and out- 
side grants. 

• The Medical Scholars Program, which oversees the 
five-year program for students pursuing in-depth re- 
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search in one of several specified areas (life sciences, 
arts and humanities, puhlic service, enterprise, bio- 
medical engineering), is supported through develop- 
ment funds. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Course evaluations, including evaluations of individual 
lecturers, are collected for every course and reviewed 
quarterly by the CCC. Lecturers receiving poor ratings 
are mentored by the course director. If performance im- 
provement is not demonstrated, the lecturer is removed 
from the course. 

♦ In addition, an internationally renowned scholar in the 
area of faculty development uses techniques such as self' 
and peer-assessment via videotaping to individually eval- 
uate and improve faculty teaching skills, with demon- 
strable improvement. Dunng the past decade, this 
scholar has been working with Department of Medicine 
faculty and residents. 

♦ Following the educational retrea in 1999, which initi- 
ated the current ongoing curriculum reform, this scholar 
began working towards the expansion of this program of 
improving teaching skills to make it available to all fac- 
ulty in the school of medicine. 

♦ There are three named teaching awards presented an- 
nually at graduation. 

♦ Teaching is recognized through the same appointment 
and promotion process that evaluates research, educa- 
tion, and clinical contributions. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The senate of the faculty council has adopted nine fun- 
damental educational objectives for students enrolled in 
the MD degree program. These are found on page 28 of 
the 1999 school of medicine catalog and also are avail- 
able from the author in the online catalog: (http:// 
www.med. stanford.edu/school/catalog). 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ The school has employed numerous innovations in the 



past ten years to enhance medical student education. 
Highlights of these innovations include the following. 

• Novel teaching methods are used to develop clinical 
skills early in medical training and to introduce the 
student to the principles of clinical reasoning. 

• Several new courses have been implemented early in 
the curriculum (years 1 and 2) to develop the student’s 
skills in patient interviews, clinical examination and 
diagnosis, and clinical reasoning. The Physicians and 
Patients course, given in the first year, emphasizes pa- 
tient interview skills, focused readings, and discussion 
of ethics in medicine, and begins the integration of 
basic science with clinical medicine. 

• Several of the “vertical threads” — multidisciplinary 
concepts taught within the context of several courses 
(see below) — are initiated in this course. In the spring 
of the first year, students learn the principles of the 
psychiatric interview. 

• In the second year, studenrs enroll in the Preparation 
for Clinical Medicine series, which includes develop- 
ing skills in the physical examination, improving skills 
in the patient interview, and practicing clinical pre- 
sentation in one-on-one settings with a faculty pre- 
ceptor. 

• A significant portion of the spring of the second year 
is devoted to clinical reasoning and problem-solving 
exercises in which students meet daily in groups of 
ten to 12 with faculty “facilitators” ro engage in prob- 
lem-based learning (PBL) cases, discuss clinical-path- 
ologic correlations, and be challenged by clinical di- 
lemmas using multistation exercises. 

• Six vertical threads — multidisciplinary concepts 
taught within the contexts of several courses — have 
been developed in the areas of cross-cultural medicine, 
human sexuality, medical ethics, nutrition, disease 
prevention and health promotion, and substance 
abuse. These threads provide students with a founda- 
tion in these important, but sometimes overlooked, 
topics in medicine. The use of vertical threads also 
makes possible an integrated approach to teach prin- 
ciples of medicine important to the new physician. 

• There is an increase in the use of a digital curriculum, 
including use of Web-based instruction, Web-based 
teaching exercises and review materials, and computer 
simulation . of teaching cases. 

♦ Currently, all of the required courses during years 1 and 
2 arc available on the Web site of the Stanford Univer- 
sity Curriculum Web Project (CWP). Lectures are re- 
corded using streaming video, which allows high-reso- 
lution capture of the lectures and their materials In 
addition, the syllabus, problem sets, reading materials 
and references, and useful links to other sites are avail- 
able for each course on the CWP. For certain electives 
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(e.g., the Human Nutrition course), an entirely digital 
format is available, which allows students the flexibility 
to take the course at any time (and almost anywhere) 
during their tenure in medical school. 

♦ The school has made increasing use of standardized pa- 
tients in the past ten years to evaluate students and to 
assure progress in achieving adequate clinical skills. Stu- 
dents are evaluated during the course of several of their 
core clerkships to measure their progress and to suggest 
improvement, if necessary. 

♦ All students are encouraged to specialize or pursue in- 
depth research, either through joint degrees (MD-PhD, 
MD-ME, MD-JD, MD-MBA) or through a fifth year 
of research that is fully funded by established scholar- 
ships. 

♦ Med Scholars are proposed by students, generally in their 
preclinical years, and evaluated by one of several stand- 
ing faculty committees (i.e., those on Life Science Schol- 
ars, Arts and Humanities Scholars, Public Service Schol- 
ars, and Enterprise Scholars). 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers, as com- 
puters are available 24 hours a day in the learning lab. 

♦ Computer-based technology is pervasive in the Stanford 
environment. However, computer-based technology is 
regarded as a valuable supplementary educational mo- 
dality to direct interpersonal exchange. There are several 
applications of computer-based technology, which are 
created and overseen by a distinct academic unit called 
SUMMIT, with a director who works with five PhD and 
master’s-level FTEs plus numerous computer science and 
medical students. 

♦ The Curriculum Web Project (CWP) site is password- 
accessible and contains extensive course material, in- 
cluding course schedules, handouts, supplementary study 
material, and old exams. Within 24 hours, all lectures 
and seminars are available at the site by streaming video. 

♦ SHINE is a unique knowledge domain of integrated pub- 
lished medical materials (textbooks, drug databases, 
PubMed, guidelines, specialized content, full-text jour- 
nals) and was created within the Office of Continuing 
Medical Education over the past five years. 

♦ Using SHINE, one can enter a question or concept, deploy 
an integrated indexed search over the entire body of dig- 
ital material, and receive a response within eight seconds 
or less. The domain is unique in that it allows learner- 
initiated and learner-controlled searching of scholarly 
medical material. The integration of the search and the 
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unique indexing allow “just-in-time” information to be 
derived. 

♦ SHINE (currently being commercialized as a product 
called e-SKOLAR) is available through password access 
over the Web and is extensively used by medical stu- 
dents. 

♦ Stanford has just instituted a required one-hour course 
in nutrition that is entirely computer-based. The course 
may be taken at any time over the four- or five-year 
period of the MD degree. It spans the disciplines from 
biochemistry to pathophysiology and clinical cases and 
employs interactive methods, including virtual labs. In 
addition, there are several computer-based courses that 
are supplemental, such as BRAINSTORM, a neuroanatomy 
program. 

♦ The school is actively involved in the creation of sim- 
ulated training environments. A simulated operating 
room for anesthesia training was developed and is avail- 
able at the Palo Alto Veterans Hospital. The chair of 
surgery has developed a simulated bronchoscopy trainer. 
This was commercialized by HT Medical, and a unit is 
now available at the school. Faculty are developing a 
variety of simulations, including several other simulated 
surgical training environments and a simulated female 
pelvis with haptic feedback for instmction in female pel- 
vic examination. This is used in the Preparation for 
Clinical Medicine (PCM) course. 

♦ In addition, a commercial IV simulator with haptic feed- 
back was just purchased, and it will be used to train stu- 
dents in the procedure of intravenous access in the PCM 
course. 

♦ The school is engaged in a joint research endeavor with 
the Karolinska Institute of Stockholm, Sweden, to de- 
velop a battery of ISPs (interactive simulated patients). 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Ongoing review of the current curriculum is overseen by 
the CCC and the OME, with extensive evaluation of all 
courses conducted on an annual basis. 

♦ An institutional curriculum review was last performed for 
LCME certification in 1997. 

♦ In 1999, a school-wide off-site retreat for faculty was held 
to assess the status of education at the school of medi- 
cine. This initiated the current curriculum reform effort 
described below. Several fundamental questions are being 
addressed, including: 

• What is the required “core” curriculum? 

• What is the appropriate mix of pedagogic methods 
(lectures versus small seminar, incorporation of case- 
based or problem-based learning tools, inclusion of 
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vertical threads topics, use of computer technology 
and simulated training environments, independent re- 
search)? 

• What is the appropriate timing and sequence of the 
integration of clinical with preclinical material? 

• What is the appropriate mix of hospital-based versus 
ambulatory clinical care? 

• What is the institutional commitment for faculty de- 
velopment in teaching, as well as the role of teaching 
and education in the appointment and promotion 
processes? 

♦ Curricular reform that spans the preclinical, clinical, and 
graduate curricula and training programs is in progress at 
the medical school. 

♦ The flagship Medical Scholars Program, which provides 
students with full fellowship support to design and con- 
duct independent research in the laboratory, clinic, and 
community and to gain front-line experience in the 
biotechnology/business sector, is also being redesigned to 
provide students with greater opportunities for rigorous 
and intensive immersion in scholarship. 

♦ Goals for the curricular reform were identified at the ed- 
ucation retreat in February 1999. These include an em- 
phasis on critical thinking; integration of medical and 
graduate student education; and bilateral integration of 
basic, translational, and clinical sciences. 

♦ The students’ professional needs and goals are being sig- 
nificantly affected by the changing structures of both 
medical research and clinical practice. Accordingly, in 
the fall of 1998, faculty began to identify the strategic 
shifts that the school must implement to prepare grad- 
uates to practice medicine well into the 21st century. 

♦ Emerging technologies in genomics and medical infor- 
matics that are transforming diagnostics and therapeutics 
are of special interest. 

♦ The new curriculum will provide students with the broad 
range of skills necessary to initiate and adapt to contin- 
uous change and to assume positions of leadership as 
medical scientists in academic medicine, the community, 
and industry. 



♦ The curriculum reform coincides with the school’s major 
architectural renovation of the library, classrooms, and 
administrative offices. 

♦ The technologic infrastructure under design will support 
implementation of novel modes of learning and course 
delivery, some of which are already in place (for example, 
computer-simulated haptic diagnosis; videotaped inter- 
views with and exams of standardized patients; interna- 
tional, cross-cultural synchronous and asynchronous 
problem-based collaborations; videoconferencing; and 
classroom access to digital libraries). 

♦ A faculty development program to enhance classroom- 
based skills, promote active learning, and focus on teach- 
ing principles rather than facts is also under design. 

♦ The new curriculum will be rolled out in phases. The 
redesigned Medical Scholars Program is already in place. 

♦ It is anticipated that a significant part of the required 
undergraduate curriculum will be taught during academic 
year 2001-02. The new curriculum will stand out in two 
areas: 1) the use of advanced computer-based learning 
technologies to supplement (not replace) current inter- 
personal instruction, and 2) the encouragement of in- 
dependent scholarship through the Medical Program 
Scholars or combined degrees in order to foster critical 
thinking and the development of leadership. 

♦ The barriers encountered are predictable: innate resis- 
tance to change by course directors, lack of faculty time 
to address the issues in a truly efficient fashion, and a 
method of tuition disbursement to departments that 
strongly reinforces the maintenance of the status quo. 

♦ There is a strong, collective interest on the part of fac- 
ulty and students to modernize the curriculum and dif- 
ferentiate it in a uniquely Stanford way. 

♦ Support for the curricular reform effort comes through a 
dedicated budget derived from the operating budget. 

♦ A director of curricular reform (at the PhD level) and 
an associated administrative assistant have been hired to 
work with a standing faculty steering committee and dec- 
anal staff to accomplish this effort of curriculum mod- 
ernization. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The governance and management structure of the school 
has undergone significant changes since 1990. 

♦ Prior to 1988 department chairs and basic and clinical 
science committees provided curriculum oversight. 

♦ In 1988 a curriculum committee, consisting of chairs or 
their designees and one student from each class, was 
formed to initiate curriculum change. This consisted 
mainly of approving new elective courses and occasion' 
ally adding new requirements or approving changes in 
existing courses. 

♦ The curriculum review committee, with six members 
elected by the faculty senate, and the curriculum com' 
mittee, with four student representatives, were responsi- 
ble for ongoing review of individual courses/clerkships. 

♦ In 1991 a student course representative system was es- 
tablished to assist in review of courses, and in 1994 a 
medical student curriculum committee was formed to re' 
view the reports of the student representatives. 

♦ At a retreat sponsored by the dean in 1997, the dean 
and the faculty agreed on the establishment of a position 
for a senior associate dean of education responsible for 
the oversight of student'related areas including admiS' 
sions, student advocacy, affairs, advisement, and curriC' 
ulum. 

♦ Consistent with the recommendations of the retreat, the 
new dean of education formalized and funded separate 
committees for the first', second-, and third-year course/ 
clerkship directors. 

♦ In conjunction with the curriculum committee chair, the 
dean of education also established two standing subcom- 
mittees. This included an informatics committee to make 
recommendations to improve the utilization of modem 
informatics in the curriculum and other student areas, 
and the MS IV committee, charged with developing con- 
tinuing integration of clinical and basic science educa- 
tion in the fourth year. 

♦ After several attempts to reorganize the curriculum com- 
mittee, the dean of education appointed a committee to 
make specific recommendations. Based on these recom- 
mendations the curriculum committee, faculty senate, 
and department chairs approved a new structure in 1999. 

♦ The curriculum committee and the curriculum review 
committee were combined into a single committee witlj^ 



a chair appointed by the dean. One faculty member is 
appointed by the faculty senate and two each are ap- 
pointed by the first- and second-year course directors and 
four by the combined third-year clerkship directors and 
MS IV committee. Five students appointed by the Med- 
ical Student Council represent each medical school year 
and the MSTP ( PhD/M D) program. 

♦ This places the responsibility for curriculum oversight 
and review in the hands of those most directly involved 
in medical student education. 

♦ The dean of education is sponsoring a curriculum com- 
mittee retreat open to all faculty and students in April 
2000. This retreat is to define the goals and objectives 
in the educational program for the MD degree and to 
develop an agenda for the curriculum committee for on- 
going improvement of the education for medical stu- 
dents. 

♦ In addition to the five standing committees, four addi- 
tional committees were established for the retreat. These 
include new educational initiatives, electives in the cur- 
riculum, physician scientists and academic careers, and 
first- and second-year essentials. 



Office of Education 

♦ The centralized Educational Support Services of the 
Health Sciences Center campus provides excellent logis- 
tical support for classrooms, audiovisual equipment, and 
testing. 

♦ In 1995 a separate office of education was established to 
provide support to the educational programs and faculty 
consultative services on instructional design, develop- 
ment, and evaluation. 

♦ The dean of education and the director of the Office of 
Education (OE) have successfully worked together so 
that the OE functions clearly as the the school medi- 
cine’s OE, including support for the AAMC’s Curriculum 
Management and Information Tool (CurrMIT) and cur- 
riculum management, course syllabi, OE faculty support 
for student course representatives, the curriculum com- 
mittee, and all retreat committees. 

♦ The OE is funded by the HSC Chancellors Office 
(school of medicine 40% equivalent contribution). 
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Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A discrete budget for the overall educational program 
does not exist. 

♦ Central funds have been utilized for special schoobwide 
programs, such as the Primary' Care Curriculum (PCC) 
and student retreats. 

♦ State educational dollars are distributed to departments. 
Some, but not all, departments track these monies to 
educational activities. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty responsible for medical student education are 
identified and rewarded in various ways by their depart - 
ments. 

♦ In 1998 rules for tenure and promotion were revised, 
separating the two processes. 

♦ Individuals are now eligible for promotion when docu- 
menting excellence in education and teaching and mer- 
itorious performance in clinical and scholarly activities. 

♦ In 1995 Bridge to the Future (now Total Learning En- 
vironment) Awards and mini-grants were established to 
recognized innovations in education. 

♦ Annually, a faculty member is selected by the senior class 
to receive the President’s Award for Teaching Excellence 
and the medical student council selects one faculty mem- 
ber for the Chancellor’s Teaching Recognition Award. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In the first and second years individual courses have 
learning objectives, but there are no overall objectives 
for these years. 

♦ The third-year clerkship directors have identified com- 
petencies (learning outcomes) that students will be ex- 
pected to demonstrate at the completion of the core 
clerkships. 

♦ The process for determining the outcomes was a collab- 
orative one that took two years of sharing what was done 
in the third year and then coming to consensus about 
what was essential. 

♦ There are currently no curriculum-wide learning objec- 
tives for the medical students. 

♦ The new initiatives committee identified a set of curric- 



ulum-wide objectives to present at the April 2000 re- 
treat. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There have been many changes to the educational pro- 
gram. 

♦ The most remarkable innovations in the curriculum have 
been initiated through the Primary Care Curriculum 
(PCC). 

♦ The PCC, launched in 1994, is a three-year office-based 
preceptorship and primary-care-oriented curriculum. 

♦ Since the Introduction to Medicine course was replaced 
by the PCC, physical examination and communication 
skills have been incorporated into the PCC. 

♦ Communication skills are taught in many venues, in- 
cluding Bayer Institute for Health Care Communication 
workshops and in PBL with standardized patients. 

♦ PCC uses standardized patient PBL during the first and 
second years. 

♦ During year three students participate in small-group ses- 
sions addressing issues related to professionalism. 

♦ Standardized patients are utilized in the PCC to assess 
physical examination and communication skills and pro- 
fessionalism. They are also used in the family medicine 
clerkship for assessment, and planning is under way for 
their use for assessing the third-year essentials. 

♦ The pediatrics clerkship used interactive computerized 
patients for assessment. 

♦ The Colorado Commission on Higher Education has 
designated the MD degree program a program of excel- 
lence, based largely on the PCC. 

♦ Clinical correlates or case-based instruction are used in 
many of the basic science courses, including anatomy, 
embryology, genetics, microbiology, pharmacology', and 
pathophysiology. 

♦ The microbiology, pharmacology, and pathophysiology 
courses coordinate the teaching of infectious diseases. 

♦ Physiology' has implemented small-group learning ses- 
sions in the ICU setting to supplement animal labora- 
tories in cardiovascular, renal, and pulmonary physiology. 

♦ In the first year medical students participate with nurs- 
ing, pharmacy, PT, and PA students in an interprofes- 
sional course called Ethics in the Health Professions. Al- 
though there are some lectures, the course is primarily 
taught in small groups. 

♦ An interprofessional course in professionalism is heing 
planned. 

♦ Electives on the nature of illness and hospice experiences 
in the fourth year promote understanding of end -of- life 
issues, spirituality, and culture. 
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♦ A basic science course in nutrition in the first year is 
supplemented by clinical electives in nutrition. 

♦ In order to help with periods of transition the school has 
developed three student retreats, held in the mountains. 
The first retreat focuses on the transition to becoming a 
medical student, the second on preparing for traditional 
clinical rotations, and the third on transitioning to res- 
idency. 

♦ There is a required one-week (soon expanding to two) 
transition-to-the-third-year course held at the start of the 
third year. There is also an elective transition to resi- 
dency in the fourth year. 

♦ The transition to residency emphasizes an integration of 
clinical and basic sciences. 

♦ A subintemship, in any specialty chosen by the student, 
must be completed during the fourth year to better pre- 
pare the student for residency training. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students will be required to have computers by 2002. 

♦ The use of computer technology has been fragmented 
and incremental. 

♦ It is hoped that the recommendations of the informatics 
committee to the curriculum retreat will provide better 
organization for the use of computer technology in the 
future. 

♦ Current uses include universal e-mail, Web, and database 
access for all students and faculty. 

♦ Access to computers is available in the HSC library, in 
an eight-station medical student computer lab, and in 
two 1 2-computer classrooms available 24 hours a day. 

♦ Some courses such as embryology and the PCC rely 
heavily on e-mail communication. Embryology, immu- 
nology, and the PCC utilize Web sites and linkages. 

♦ Immunology and cell biology are using computer ani- 
mation. 

♦ The pediatrics clerkship is utilizing computer-based stan- 
dardized patients, and embryology will utilize on-line 
testing. 

♦ Pediatrics and family medicine are using on-line student, 
faculty, and course evaluation and plans are to have all 
courses and clerkships using online faculty and course 
evaluation for the 2000-2001 academic year. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The state legislature, recognizing the importance of as- 
sessment, has funded the Center for Studies of Clinical 



Performance. This center will be located at the new 217- 
acre UCHSC campus at the former Fitzsimons Army 
Medical Center. 

♦ The center will have 24 standardized-patient rooms, in- 
cluding 18 outpatient, two inpatient, and four consulting 
rooms. Computerized testing facilities will also be pres- 
ent. The center will be equipped with state-of-the-art 
monitoring and recording capabilities. It will open in the 
next two to four years. 

♦ Recognizing the importance of assessment, the dean cre- 
ated a new position for an associate dean for educational 
development and assessment in 1999. 

♦ The PCC uses standardized patients, faculty observation, 
OSCEs, and computerized testing to assess students’ 
knowledge, skills, and behaviors. 

♦ Some of the clerkships also use standardized patients and 
computerized testing to assess competencies of students, 
although they are now in piloting phases. 

♦ The family medicine and psychiatry clerkships collect log 
data to assess the clinical learning experience. 

♦ The third-year clerkships still mostly use faculty obser- 
vation. 

♦ The school piloted an end-of-third-year OSCE clinical 
practice exam with five stations within the PCC last 
year. 

♦ The clerkship directors participated in the development 
of the cases for the OSCE assessment. 

♦ This year the school will be an NBME Board testing site 
and will contribute some cases developed at the school. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students begin seeing patients in a primary care physi- 
cian’s office in the first year. 

♦ The longitudinal preceptorship continues for the first 
three years and can be continued for an elective fourth 
year. 

♦ Near the end of the first year students have an ICU 
observational experience as a supplement to their phys- 
iology laboratories. 

♦ Starting in the first year students may elect to work in 
clinics providing care to homeless people and patients 
who are recovering from substance abuse or dealing with 
domestic violence, 

♦ Students have increasing responsibility in these clinics 
as their knowledge and experience increase. 

♦ During the summer between the first and second years, 
students may elect to spend time in rural primary care 
(family or internal medicine) offices supported by AHEC 
sires. 

♦ During rhe third-year core clerkship there has been in- 
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creasing utilization of office-based experiences in most of 
our required clerkships, including serving the entire 
clerkship in an AHEC site. 

♦ Throughout the third and fourth years students see pa- 
tients in clinic and ward settings, faculty and private 
practice office settings, ORs, psychiatric hospitals, rural 
offices and hospitals, community health centers, prisons, 
and clinics for underserved populations. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum committee reviews individual courses on 
a three-year cycle. Usually these reviews result in small 
changes to existing courses. 

♦ To instigate curriculum renewal the administration, fac- 
ulty, and students have used the retreat format. 

♦ The initiation of the PCC followed a 1994 retreat, and 
the creation of the dean of education position and the 
restructuring of the curriculum committee followed a 
1997 retreat. 



♦ The dean of education sponsored a curriculum commit- 
tee retreat for curriculum renewal in April 2000. The 
retreat was held to define the goals and objectives of the 
educational program for the MD degree and develop an 
agenda for change for the curriculum committee for on- 
going improvement of medical education. 

♦ As described above, nine committees reported at 
the retreat. The dean of education appointed the 
chairs of these committees in consultation wirh 
the dean. Committee members were selected from 
recommendations oi department chairs, the faculty 
senate, the curriculum committee, and the medical 
student council. 

♦ The new initiatives committee will identify a set of 
principles that will be the basis for evaluation of 
current courses and for the development of future 
programs; define the data needed for ongoing evaluation 
of the curriculum for appropriateness and timeliness; 
place in the curriculum learning activities congruent 
with the goals and objectives of the school of medicine; 
and suggest an ongoing process for total curriculum re- 
view. 
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Curriculum Management Governance and 
Structure (See Figure 1) 



♦ 



♦ 



♦ 



♦ 

♦ 



♦ 



♦ 



Prior to 1990, the governance structure was more frag- 
mented. The School of Medicine Council had by-law 
authority over the curriculum. However, there were two 
policy committees: one for the first two years, and one 
for the last two years. Separate operations committees 
existed for each year of the curriculum. Within this 
structure, there was little communication between the 
various committees. As a result, it was not possible to 
manage the curriculum in a coordinated and coherent 
manner. 

The governance structure was established just prior to 
implementation of the new curriculum (May 1995). It is 
designed to provide a mechanism for addressing issues 
related to policy, operations, oversight, curriculum eval- 
uation, strategic planning, and educational innovation. 
Moreover, it attempts to link responsibility for the cur- 
riculum with the authority to effect appropriate and nec- 
essary changes in the educational program. 

The structure reflects and supports the multidisciplinary 
structure of the new curriculum, and provides broad rep- 
resentation of important stakeholders in the educational 
program. 

Representation within the governance structure includes 
faculty, students, and members of the dean’s office staff. 
The by-laws of the school invest the faculty, through the 
School of Medicine Council, with oversight of the ed- 
ucational programs, making them responsible for over- 
seeing the general form and content of the undergraduate 
curriculum, and assuring its quality. 

The faculty council is a representative body of the faculty 
with membership from each of the departments, as well 
as several members elected at large from the full-time 
faculty. 

A standing committee of the School of Medicine Coun- 
cil, the Committee on Undergraduate Education, is the 
primary educational policy-making body. It develops pol- 
icies for all aspects of the undergraduate curriculum, and 
its recommendations are sent to the School of Medicine 
Council for ratification. Its responsibilities include: pro- 
viding regular oversight of the educational program; 
ensuring periodic review of the educational program; 
receiving recommendations from any constituency re- 
garding all medical student educational policy; develop- 




FIGURE 1: Curriculum Governance Structure 




ing plans and policy proposals concerning curricular 
organization, student evaluation, and all other student- 
related academic issues; initiating and overseeing strate- 
gic planning for the educational programs; assessing long- 
range needs regarding the direction and evolution of the 
educational program; and exploring and evaluating 
trends in medical education. 

♦ The dean for academic affairs and education chairs this 
committee, and faculty membership is by appointment. 

♦ The committee also has student representation, with one 
student representative from each of the second-, third-, 
and fourth-year classes. Their peers elect the student rep- 
resentatives. 

♦ The Curriculum Operating Committee reports to the 
policy committee and deals primarily with operational 
issues related to the undergraduate medical curriculum. 
Its responsibilities include: developing yearly academic 
calendars; integrating and coordinating the presentation 
of material throughout the curriculum; suggesting needed 
policy changes; considering issues and innovations in 
cutriculum development, instruction, and evaluation; pi- 
loting and incorporating appropriate educational inno- 
vations into the educational program; and conducting 
periodic review of curricular content and allocation of 
time to specific subject areas. 

♦ The dean for academic affairs also chairs the Curriculum 
Operating Committee, and membership includes the 
course directors, educational support staff, and one stu- 
dent from each class. 
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♦ Broad departmental input into the governance of the 
curriculum occurs via the Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Curriculum Advisory Committee advises 
both the policy and operations committees on any issues 
related to the cumculum, instruction, and student eval- 
uation. Members also participate in the identification of 
educational and curricular problems. 

♦ Members of the Curriculum Operating Committee elect 
a course director to chair the committee. Committee 
membership includes a representative from each depart- 
ment in the school, two students elected from each class, 
and two alumni of the school appointed by the associate 
dean for student affairs. 

♦ Implementation of the curriculum rests with the course 
directors. 

♦ The dean for academic affairs and education appoints 
course directors, pending approval of their respective de- 
partment chairs. If the course is subdivided into sections, 
the course director is responsible for appointing faculty 
to serve as section leaders. 

♦ Course directors, together with their : ection leaders, are 
responsible for all aspects of the course, which include: 
determining and organizing the content of the course; 
developing course goals and objectives; coordinating all 
aspects of the course; enlisting faculty to teach in the 
course; assuring the quality of the course; developing an 
instrument for evaluation of the course and the quality 
of faculty teaching; and specifying the academic stan- 
dards that students must meet, and thus assigning each 
student a final course grade. 



Office of Education 

♦ The school does not have an office of education. The 
dean for academic affairs and education and related sup- 
port staff administer all aspects of the educational pro- 
gram. 

♦ During the planning phases for the new curriculum, the 
Office of Faculty Development was established. This of- 
fice has the responsibility of assisting faculty in their roles 
as teachers. For example, programs are provided to help 
faculty assume new teaching roles (e.g., community- 
based preceptors and PBL facilitators) and improve the 
overall quality of their teaching. The office is also re- 
sponsible for ongoing course and curriculum review and 
evaluation. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a discrete budget for many, but nor all, aspects 
of the educational program. 
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♦ This budget is developed annually by the dean for aca- 
demic affairs and education in consultation with course 
directors, administrators, and key faculty involved in cur- 
riculum governance and operations. 

♦ The budget includes monies for central administrative 
support staff, some faculty salary support (e.g., course di- 
rectors), and supplies (e.g., syllabus production). 

♦ The budget is funded with dollars provided to the school 
by the state. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty who serve as course directors or who play major 
roles in the management and delivery of the educational 
program are recognized by the dean’s office through the 
provision of funds to support a portion of their salaries. 

♦ A formal program to measure excellence in teaching is 
being developed and piloted. 

♦ Specific recognition of faculty for excellence in teaching, 
with the exception of student-conferred teaching awards, 
does not exist at the present time. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1990 the dean established the Curriculum Review and 
Revision Committee. This ad-hoc committee was re- 
sponsible for coordinating the school’s efforts in curric- 
ular reform. 

♦ One of the first steps this committee took was to develop 
goals and objectives for a new curriculum, and to estab- 
lish career competencies (i.e., learning outcomes) for our 
graduates. 

♦ In January 1993, the School of Medicine Council ap- 
proved the goals and objectives, as well as the career 
competencies. These then served as the guiding princi- 
ples for development of the new curriculum blueprint. 

♦ The foundations for acquiring career competencies must 
be established in the undergraduate curriculum. Follow- 
ing additional postgraduate training, graduates should be 
able to provide high-quality cost-effective clinical care, 
which includes: 

• Defining, analyzing and solving clinical problems by 
— considering the wide range of normal and abnormal 
attributes among individual patients and differ- 
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ences in how individual patients respond to treat- 
ment; 

— recognizing the extent and limits of their knowl- 
edge bases and clinical skills; and 
— continually updating and improving their knowl- 
edge bases and clinical skills. 

• integrating the biomedical and psychosocial aspects of 
medical care by 

— establishing effective patient-physician relation- 
ships sensitive to the rights and needs of the pa- 
tient; 

— recognizing the impact of the physical, psycholog- 
ical, and social environment on health; 

— interacting effectively with other health-care pro- 
viders and all facets of the health-care system; and 
— promoting health and practicing preventive medi- 
cine. 

• Critically appraising the efficacy of new diagnostic and 
treatment modalities and applying them appropriately 
to one’s practice, including 

— utilizing cost-benefit assessments to compare dif- 
ferent modalities; and 

— developing strategies for utilizing new modalities in 
an environment of limited health resources. 

• Acquiring new information and critically appraising 
its validity and applicability to one’s professional de- 
cisions, including the application of information-sys- 
tems technologies to facilitate the acquisition, storage, 
and retrieval of information. 

• Clarifying and contributing to the resolution of the 
legal and ethical issues inherent in health care. 



TABLE 1. Old vs. New Curriculum 





Old 

Curriculum 


New 

Curriculum 


Basic medical sciences (years 
1 and 2) 

Number of courses 
Toral class time 
Didactic 

Problem-based learning 


21 

1 ,820 hours 
1,820 hours 
0 hours 


5 

1,520 hours 
1,292 hours 
228 hours 


Elective hours (years 1 and 2) 


0 hours 


80 hours 


Clinical courses (years 1 
and 2), total hours 


238 hours 


608 hours 



Clinical sciences (required weeks) 
Required experiences 
Elective experiences 
Inpatient experiences 
Ambulatory experiences* 


56 weeks 
28 weeks 
34 weeks 
22 weeks 


60 weeks 
16 weeks 
28 weeks 
32 weeks 


Core clinical disciplines (required 






weeks) 






Family medicine 


None 


6-10 weekst 


Internal medicine 


12 weeks 


10-14 weekst 


Obstetrics-gynecology* 


8 weeks 


6 w*eeks 


Pediatrics 


8 weeks 


8-12 weekst 


Psychiatry 


8 weeks 


5.5 weeks 


Surgery* 


12 weeks 


9-13 w’eekst 


Critical care 


None 


4 w*eeks 


Emergency medicine 


None 


4 weeks 


Continuity* pracrice 


None 


10 weeks 



•Includes student continuity practice in years 1-3. 

^Variable length reflects student choice of subintcmship in year 4. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

Table 1 summarizes the changes made with implementation 
of the new curriculum. The old curriculum represents the 
curriculum as it existed during the 1994-95 academic year. 
Implementation of new curriculum began with the 1995-96 
academic year, and full implementation was completed in 
the 1997-98 academic year. The class of 1999 was the first 
class to experience all aspects of the new curriculum. 

♦ Small-group activities were increased in the new curric- 
ulum through the addition of problem-based learning in 
years one and two. 

♦ There has been an increase in the numbers of case-based 
conferences added to the didactic portion of the curric- 
ulum. Of the hours listed as didactic in Table l, approx- 
imately 60% are lecture, while the remainder are small- 
group conference and laboratory sessions. 

♦ The school has used standardized patients for over ten 
years for purposes of instruction and assessment. With 

*3 



implementation of the new curriculum, their use has 
been greatly expanded. 

♦ Currently, students interact with standardized patients in 
each year of the curriculum. 

♦ Formal evaluation occurs at the end of each year, and 
students must pass a 14-patient fourth -year assessment as 
a graduation requirement. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ The school is in transition with regard to the use of 
computer technology in its educational programs. The 
infrastructure to support an “electronic syllabus” is being 
developed. 

♦ At present, only some of the educational materials used 
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in the curriculum are available on the school’s informa' 
tion-technology network. 

♦ Once the network is fully developed, students will be 
required to own laptop computers. No such requirement 
currently exists. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used extensively in the curric- 
ulum for both instruction and evaluation. 

♦ Computers are not currently used for assessment. 

♦ Many of the clinical rotations require direct faculty oh- 
servation of students performing patient histories and 
physical examinations. 

♦ Standardized patients fulfill many of the functions of the 
OSCE. Consequently, exams of this nature are not cur- 
rently used. 



Clinical Experiences 

The core clinical experiences in the new curriculum include 

the following: 

♦ Student continuity practice. Students are assigned to a 
single ambulatory site, where they spend half a day per 
week through the first three years of medical school. 

• Preceptors for this experience are community-based 
and include family practitioners, general internists, 
and pediatricians. 

• The fundamental goals of the student continuity praC' 
tice are to expose students to patients in a continuity 
setting from the beginning of their training, and to 
alio.; them to become increasingly involved with pa- 
tient care as their knowledge and skills develop. 

• Typically, students interact with 200-300 patients 
prior to the start of their third-year clinical rotations. 

♦ Multidisciplinary amhulatory experience. The multidis- 
ciplinary ambulatory experience occurs in the third year, 
is 32 weeks in duration, and contains rotations in family 
medicine, internal medicine, pediatrics, and obstetrics- 
gynecology that are each six weeks in duration. A three- 
week general surgery rotation is also required, as are one- 
week rotations in ENT and orthopedic surgery. A 
14' week (half-day/week) psychiatry' rotation completes 
the multidisciplinary amhulatory experience. Commu- 
nity-based practitioners are involved in many of the ro- 
tations that comprise this experience. 

♦ The inpatient experience occurs in the third year, is 16 
weeks in duration, and has rotations in internal medi- 



cine, surgery, and psychiatry', each of which is four weeks 
in -duration. 

• A two-week rotation in pediatrics is also required. 

• A unique component in the inpatient course is “Be- 
ginning-to-End.” In this two-week rotation, students 
follow patients from admission in the Emergency De- 
partment through discharge, regardless of the service 
to which the patient is admitted. The focus of this 
experience is on the entire spectrum of activity in- 
volved from the decision to admit a patient to the 
challenges of discharge planning. 

• As part of the Beginning-to-End rotation, students 
learn to distinguish, from within a large unscreened 
group of presenting complaints, those that require ad- 
mission in a contemporary cost-conscious setting; ob- 
serve the process of ongoing review and the relation- 
ship between the hospital, the care team, and the 
payer in determining how the care plan will proceed; 
gain additional experience in fundamental clinical 
skills, including the generation of a differential diag- 
nosis and therapeutic and patient education plans; 
learn the importance of a multidisciplinary' approach 
to care delivery 1 ; are exposed to the challenges of 
proper discharge planning and provision of home care; 
and observe the importance of the hand-off from in- 
patient to outpatient follow-up. 

• Every’ student spends one day at a chronic care/reha- 
bilitation facility. 

♦ The advanced clinical experience occurs in the fourth 
year, and provides students with an intensive inpatient 
experience and exposure to issues related to critical and 
emergency/urgent care. It is divided into three sections: 
Advanced Inpatient, Emergency Care, and Critical Care. 
Each section is one month in duration. In the Advanced 
Inpatient section, students choose a subintemship rota- 
tion in family medicine, surgery', internal medicine, or 
pediatrics. During the Emergency Care rotation, students 
participate in patient care as it is delivered in an emer- 
gency setting. A rotation in a medical intensive care 
unit, surgical intensive care unit, medical/surgical inten- 
sive care unit, or pediatric/neonatal intensive care unit 
completes this course. 

Table 1 summarizes the amounts of time students spend in 
ambulatory' versus inpatient settings. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The school began its curriculum review and revision ef- 
forts in October 1990. Critical events in the process are 
summarized below. 
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• October 1990: Formation of the Curriculum Review 
and Revision Committee 

• January 1993: Approval of goals and objectives and 
career competencies 

• December 1993: Approval of new curriculum blue- 
print 

• October 1994: Implementation plan finalized 

• August 1995: Begin implementation 

• August 1997: Complete implementation 

• May 1999: Graduation of first student cohort of the 
new curriculum 

♦ The driving principle of the curriculum revision effort 
was to provide our students with the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes needed for the practice of medicine in the 
next century. The specific goals for the new curriculum 
included: 

• Students should develop a fund of knowledge and ac- 
quire skills that will enable them to pursue successfully 
the types of postgraduate training necessary for their 
chosen careers. 

• There should be appropriate integration of basic sci- 
ence and clinical science, which should take place 
across all four years. This process should foster the 
appreciation of scientific investigation, and its impact 
on the growth of medical knowledge. 

• The educational process should place emphasis on stu- 
dent motivated/initiated learning, and the develop- 
ment of skills for effective problem solving and life- 
long learning. 

• In general, the curriculum should emphasize impor- 
tant core concepts, supported by details as appropriate. 

• The location and organization of clinical training ex- 
periences should be chosen to reflect the full spectrum 
of clinical care. 

• The curriculum should be reinforced by a student- 
evaluation system that is consistent with the goals of 
the educational program. 

♦ The curricular reform process was led by the Curriculum 
Review and Revision Committee. This committee was 
chaired by the dean for academic affairs and education, 
and had as its members three basic scientists, three cli- 
nicians, and a member of the volunteer faculty. As nec- 
essary, the committee invited other faculty and students 
to participate in their work. 

• The committee’s first task was to review the entire 
content of the existing curriculum. In addition, faculty 
and student opinions about the curriculum, and how 
it might be changed, were obtained. 

• Coincident with the formation of the Curriculum Re- 
view and Revision Committee, several process rules 
were also established and agreed upon by the School 
of Medicine Council. 
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• First, the curriculum was to be reviewed and revised 
in its entirety; the curriculum was to be rebuilt from 
the ground up and not necessarily on any part of its 
old foundation. 

• Second, the Curriculum Review and Revision Com- 
mittee would serve as the initiator of ideas and issues, 
and develop models for consideration by the faculty. 
While the committee was the driving force for the 
curriculum revision, ultimately the School of Medi- 
cine Council would have to approve the revision plan. 

• Third, the revision process, while iterative, would be 
progressive. 

• It was further agreed that the School of Medicine 
Council would formally approve the goals and objec- 
tives of the new curriculum, as well as the overall 
curriculum blueprint. 

• Once the curriculum blueprint was approved, imple- 
mentation committees were formed for all of the 
courses in the new curriculum. These committees were 
asked to define the goals and objectives of the courses, 
their content, the allocation of hours, the instruc- 
tional formats to be used, and the resources needed 
for implementation. 

• Once the implementation plans were finalized, the 
dean reviewed them and then allocated resources for 
implementation. 

♦ Several elements were critical to the success of the cur- 
ricular reform effort. These included 

• Strong leadership by the dean. The curriculum plan- 
ning and implementation process spanned the tenure 
of three deans, one of whom also served in an interim 
capacity during this time. Nevertheless, each provided 
strong leadership and direction for the curricular re- 
form process. 

• Defined planning and implementation process. Before 
the curricular revision process was initiated, the fac- 
ulty, dean’s office personnel, and the existing com- 
mittees charged with curricular responsibility’ and 
oversight agreed to the planning and implementation 
process (see above). Most importantly, they agreed 
upon what the critical decision points were, and who 
would have the authority to make these decisions. 

• Communication. Considerable effort was made to 
keep all faculty informed about the curriculum plan- 
ning process. To accomplish this task, members of the 
planning committees made frequent presentations to 
various faculty groups. The dean for academic affairs 
and education also made regular presentations to the 
department chairs and to faculty at the school’s affil- 
iated institutions. 

• A newsletter was developed as a vehicle for wide- 
spread dissemination of information about the curric- 
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ular revision. The end result of these efforts was that 
' all decisions were made from an informed perspective, 
and had the benefit of widespread input and debate. 

• History of the school. The University of Connecticut 
School of Medicine is a young school, having admit- 
ted its first class in 1968. As a result, it was not en- 
cumbered by history or tradition. 

• When the first curriculum was developed, the school 
adopted the organ-system model for basic medical sci- 
ence instruction. This interdisciplinary approach to 
teaching was widely accepted by the faculty, and fa- 
cilitated the acceptance of the new curriculum blue- 
print that extended interdisciplinary’ experiences into 
the clinical portions of the curriculum. 

• Absence of external funding. Although the school did 
apply for external funding for its curricular revision 
efforts, it was unsuccessful in obtaining any grant or 
award. In retrospect, this lack of funding, although 
disappointing at the time, had two powerful and pos- 
itive effects. First, the faculty understood that the re- 
vision was not being driven by the need to meet goals 
and objectives of a grant, but was fully under their 
control and direction. Second, and perhaps more im- 
portant, it caused the leadership of the school to al- 
locate funds from existing resources. This served to 
reinforce to the faculty that curricular reform was a 
priority, with durable funding provided to sustain the 
new curriculum. 

• The dean’s office provided considerable resources dur- 
ing the planning and implementation phases. These 
are summarized in Table 2. 

— Faculty development office. The functions of this 
office are directed primarily at helping faculty as- 
sume new teaching roles related to the curriculum 
(e.g., facilitating and case development for prob- 
lem-based learning), helping faculty to improve 
their teaching skills, and training community phy- 
sicians (student continuity practice and multidis- 
ciplinary ambulatory experience preceptors) so that 
they become better teachers for our students. 

— Preceptor stipends. Community-based physicians 
who are not covered under existing institutional 
affiliation agreements (approximately 250) are paid 
a nominal stipend for precepting our students. 
These are physicians primarily involved in the stu- 
dent continuity practice and multidisciplinary am- 
bulatory experience components of the curriculum. 
— Clinical skills assessment. With the new curricu- 
lum, the program was expanded, and is now used 
across all years. The incremental cost for expanding 
the program was approximately $250,000. Also, in- 
cluded in this figure are funds of approximately 



TABLE 2. Resources Needed for Various Aspects of 
Curriculum Revision and Implementation* 



Faculty development office 


1.358.003 


Preceptor stipends 


388,833 


Clinical skills assessment 


350,000 


Transitional salary support 


595,000 


Teaching space renovation 


2,648,816 


Miscellaneous 


150,000 


Total 


5,490.652 



‘Costs include personnel salaries, cost', ot supplies anJ equipment, and programmatic 
costs. 



$100,000 used to renovate and upgrade new space 
for the program. 

— Transitional salary support. During the first and sec- 
ond years of implementation, it was necessary to 
teach some portions of the curriculum twice, essen- 
tially to accommodate students still in the old cur- 
riculum. In recognition of this effort, and the time 
such effort diverted from other activities (i.e., re- 
search and patient care), the dean’s office provided 
temporary support to a number of faculty. These 
funds were used in various ways to enhance the 
academic activities of the faculty. 

— Teaching space renovation. The new curriculum 
imposed new demands on the teaching space. In 
particular, there was a need to develop appropriate 
small-conference -room space, upgrade the gross 
anatomy space, and bring the latest in information 
Technology into the classrooms. 

— Miscellaneous. These discretionary funds were un- 
der the control of the dean for academic affairs and 
education, and were used for unexpected needs not 
anticipated in the planning process. 

♦ Challenges and unanticipated outcomes of the process. 

• The principal challenge for implementation of the 
new curriculum was related to the identification and 
development of appropriate ambulatory sites for stu- 
dent clinical activity. The student continuity practice 
alone requires over 200 community-based receptors. 
By comparison, reducing didactic hours in the first two 
years and the introduction of problem-based learning 
were considerably less problematic. 

• The implementation of the new curriculum has af- 
fected the institution in several ways. Mosr impor- 
tantly, student performances on several measures have 
markedly improved (USMLE Step 1, USMLE Step 2, 
fourth-year clinical-skills assessment, and residency 
match). Faculty expectations fur student performances 
in the core clinical rotations in years three and four 
have also increased. This was prompted hv faculty oh- 
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servations that students beginning their third-year 
clinical rotations were already performing at a level 
typically seen only during the latter half of the year 
in the old curriculum. This increased performance was 
attributed to the student continuity practice in years 
one and two. The interdisciplinary and interdepart- 
mental nature of the curriculum has fostered among 
the faculty a new cooperative spirit focused on our 
educational mission. Faculty have come together to 
share new and exciting ideas on topics to teach, and 
how certain topics may be better taught. Indeed, the 
whole process of curricular revision has created an at- 
mosphere where experimentation and innovation are 
encouraged. Additionally, the absence of rigidly de- 
fined departmental courses and clerkships has greatly 
facilitated the introduction of cross-disciplinary 
themes. Finally, the school has been recognized by the 
Board of Trustees of the University, members of srate 
legislature, and even by some members of Connects 
cut’s congressional delegation as being proactive in 
improving its educational programs and attempting to 
better train our graduates for the health care environ- 
ment in which they will eventually work. 

♦ Plans for evaluation of the change. The school will con- 
tinue to monitor student performances on licensing ex- 
aminations, success in the residency match program, and 
performances on in-house evaluation tools. The imme- 
diate plans for the future are to assess the impact of the 
new curriculum on the performances of our graduates in 
their postgraduate training programs, and eventually 
their practices. To this end, a survey instrument has been 
sent to all graduates (old and new curriculum), as well 



as their residency program directors. The questions on 
the survey are targeted to the career competencies artic- 
ulated by the faculty and embodied in the educational 
experiences within the curriculum. 

♦ The school has established a Course and Curriculum 
Evaluation Committee to continuously monitor and re- 
view individual courses and the curriculum as a whole. 
The committee has the responsibility for conducting reg- 
ular reviews of the courses in the curriculum and assess- 
ing overall effectiveness of the educational program. 
Based on its reviews and assessments, the committee 
makes recommendations to appropriate curriculum-gov- 
ernance committees for improvement in the educational 
program (e.g,, content, time allocation, methods for as- 
sessing student performance). 



Future Goals 

♦ The major issue facing the school at this time is the 
impact of managed care and the Balanced Budget Act 
on clinical revenues to the school. As in many other 
schools, clinical revenues have cross-subsidized our edu- 
cational programs for many years. As the funds for this 
type of support are constrained, the educational program 
at all levels is seriously threatened. 

♦ Beyond this real and immediate threat, the school will 
need to address the expanded use of information tech- 
nology in the curriculum, the impact of genetics and mo- 
lecular medicine on curriculum design and content, and 
improved education of students regarding health-care is- 
sues related to the aging of the population. 
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George Washington University 



The George Washington University School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences 

W. Scott Schroth, MD, MPH 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ There is an assistant dean for student affairs and educa- 
tion who oversees administration of the year one and 
year two curriculum and manages student affairs for those 
classes. 

♦ There is an assistant dean for student affairs who oversees 
administration of the third- and fourth-year curriculum 
and manages student affairs for those classes. 

♦ There is an assistant dean for educational policies who 
oversees student advancement and academic and profes- 
sional comportment issues, and provides confidential stu- 
dent counseling for mental health and personal issues. 

♦ There are assistant deans for special curricular projects, 
who oversee the interdisciplinary Practice of Medicine 
(POM) curriculum across four years and the innovative 
courses and student evaluation technology. 

♦ The curriculum is managed by the Committee for Un- 
dergraduate Medical Curriculum (CUMC), which over- 
sees the entire curriculum and approves curricular 
changes. 

♦ The committee is chaired by a member of the full-time 
faculty and has faculty, student, and decanal represen- 
tation. 

♦ A curriculum subcommittee reviews curricular perfor- 
mance and proposals and reports to the CUMC. 

♦ This subcommittee is chaired by a member of the full- 
time faculty and has faculty, student, and decanal rep- 
resentation. 

♦ A subcommittee for evaluation reviews course evalua- 
tions. 

♦ This subcommittee is chaired by the director of the Of- 
fice of Education with faculty, student, and decanal rep- 
resentation. The committee reports to the CUMC, work- 
ing groups, and the curriculum subcommittee. 

♦ There are three working groups (all of which report to 
the curriculum subcommittee): 

• Year one group: coordinates the year one curriculum, 
and is chaired by a member of the full-time faculty. 
The group- has faculty, student, and decanal represen- 
tation. 

• Year two group: coordinates the year two curriculum 
and is chaired by a member of the full-time faculty. 



The group has faculty, student, and decanal represen- 
tation. 

Years three and four group: coordinates the clinical 
curriculum and is chaired by a member of the full- 
time faculty'. The group has faculty, student, and dec- 
anal representation. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education was formed in 1996. 

♦ The office has a part-time faculty director and three ad- 
ministrative support staff. The functions of the office are 
relatively circumscribed. It does not yet have the re- 
sources for wider support of the entire curriculum, ad- 
vanced research in educational effectiveness, or complex 
enhancements of evaluation procedures. 

♦ The current functions include: 

• Oversight of course evaluation procedures 

• Administrative support for interdisciplinary' courses: 
Introduction to Clinical Medicine in Year II (the core, 
integrated, organ -based course of year two) and Prac- 
tice of Medicine (the longitudinal four-year course in- 
cluding the Doctor, Patient and Society' course, a 
problem-based learning curriculum, the Primary' Care 
Apprenticeship Program, and advanced topics in basic 
science-clinical science integration, medical decision 
making, ethics, and critical appraisal) 

• Consultation regarding curriculum proposals/enhance- 
ments 

• Liaison with the library faculty who coordinate the 
medical informatics curriculum 

• Oversight and development of performance -based ex- 
aminations 



Budget to Support Educational Program 

♦ There is a central education budget of approximately $1 
million controlled directly by the dean for academic af- 
fairs. This budget predominantly supports faculty with 
key administrative roles in the education program 
(course directors, clerkship directors, etc.). 
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♦ An instruction budget includes all other tuition support 
to basic science and clinical departments. The instruct 
tion budget is utilized at the discretion of the department 
chair to provide staff support for medical student edu- 
cational programs and additional faculty support for 
teaching. 

♦ A dean’s office budget supports all other administrative 
functions of the medical school, including admission, fi- 
nancial aid, faculty affairs, and the Office of Education. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Excellent educators are recognized by either the student 
body or the medical school. 

♦ Annually, the students elect a member of the preclinical 
faculty and a member of the clinical faculty for the 
American Medical Student Association’s Golden Apple 
Award. 

♦ The medical school’s Society of Distinguished Teachers 
may elect up to two members each year based on sus- 
tained excellence in student teaching. Election carries a 
cash award and permanent membership in the society. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school adopted a set of goals and objectives for the 
MD curriculum in 1996. This document outlines the 
competencies expected in several areas, including skills, 
knowledge, attitudes, and ethical and professional be- 
havior. 

♦ A specific set of goals and objectives for the clinical cur- 
riculum has recently been completed by the Years 3-4 
working group of the curriculum subcommittee. (A list 
of these objectives is available from the author.) 



♦ 1993 — Conversion of traditional patient interviewing 
and physical diagnosis curriculum into the small-group 
Doctor, Patient, and Society course, integrating doctor- 
patient communication training, physical exam skills, 
cultural competency, etc. (60 hours per semester). 

♦ 1994 — Adoption of performance-based end-of-semester 
examinations for first- and second-year students. Exam- 
inations utilize videotaped interactions with standardized 
patients. 

♦ 1995 — Adoption of a parallel, longitudinal problem- 
based learning curriculum (80 hours of instruction time 
each semester) during the first two years. Cases integrate 
basic science objectives with objectives from the do- 
mains of medical decision making and contextual issues 
(growth and development, cultural influences, ethics, 
biopsychosocial aspects of medical care, spirituality, etc.). 

♦ 1996 — Development of the Clinician as Medical Edu- 
cator course, in which fourth-year students are instructed 
in teaching and evaluation skills and trained as stan- 
dardized patients for the teaching and evaluation of clin- 
ical skills among students in years one, two, and three 
classes. 

♦ Recently, the Web-based Prometheus platform (described 
in the next section) has become available for course or- 
ganization and student-faculty communication. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers. 

♦ The medical school library has a large computer center 
for student use and Web-based remote access for students 
who are off campus or on clinical electives at sites not 
linked to the medical center’s network. 

♦ The library maintains an extensive array of resources 
available locally or by remote access: 

• Internet access and search capabilities 

• Computer-assisted instructional modules in anatomy, 
pathology, and other subject areas 

• On-line texts and reference materials 

• Literature search engines 

• Links to a variety of Internet resources for medicine, 
patient education, statistics, etc. 

• Bibliographic materials in a variety of subject areas 

• Administrative access to various school offices and 
functions 

• Global school and medical center calendars 

• Electronic mail 

• Electronic journals 

The main university supports a unique instructional re- 
source known as Prometheus. Prometheus serves as a uni- 
fied Web-based platform for course syllabi, on-line ref- 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ 1973 — The core Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
course of year two began to utilize small-group, case- 
based discussion formats. 

♦ 1991 — The Optional Primary’ Care Apprenticeship be- 
gan. This is an office-based experience one-half day every ♦ 
other week for the first two years. It became a mandatory 
component of the POM curriculum in 1993. 
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erences, class notes, lecture schedules, bulletin boards, 
chat rooms, and faculty-to-student or student-to-faculty 
communication. 

♦ The microbiology course and the year three POM course 
have recently migrated to Prometheus, and it is antici- 
pated that most other preclinical and some clinical 
courses will utilize this platform over the next two years. 

♦ All GW medical students must satisfy basic computer 
literacy requirements and pass a series of more advanced 
informatics instruction modules linked to other course 
work across the first two years. 

♦ All student course evaluations are now completed on a 
Web-based platform. 



Changes in Assessment 

> Use of standardized patients in performance -based ex- 
aminations at the end of each semester of years one and 
two 

♦ Adoption of a new universal clinical clerkship student 
evaluation form 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ There is a primary care apprenticeship where all students 
spend half a day every' other week in the offices of full- 
time or clinical faculty members practicing in the spe- 
cialties of general internal medicine, general pediatrics, 
or family medicine. A student is paired with the same 
preceptor for two years, and approximately 50% return 
to their preceptors for six weeks during their primary care 
clerkship in year three. 

♦ Year three contains six core clerkships: 

• Surgery: two months; one month focused on general 
surgery, the second month focused on two two-week 
surgery specialties (urology, otolaryngology, orthope- 
dics, plastics, cardiothoracic, neurosurgery) 



• Medicine: two months of inpatient care 

• Primary care: six weeks of ambulatory care experience 
in family medicine, pediatrics, internal medicine, ge- 
riatrics, hospice care, or community medicine (each 
student has two primary sites of practice) 

• Psychiatry: two months, all inpatient care 

• Obstetrics-gynecology: two months of mixed obstet- 
rics and gynecology, ambulatory' care, and inpatient 
care 

• Pediatrics: two months, one ambulatory 

♦ Year four — students take 16 weeks of required course 
work (emergency medicine, neuroscience, anesthesia, 
surgery specialties, didactic courses, and an acting in- 
ternship in pediatrics, internal medicine, or faiflily med- 
icine). Students have 18 weeks of required elective 
course work in any specialty area. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum management structure described above 

reviews the educational programs in an ongoing fashion. 

The following are key challenges facing the school in 

the next five years: 

• Maintaining faculty commitment to more intensive 
small-group teaching methods 

• Continuing the adoption of advanced informatics ca- 
pabilities in the curriculum 

• Sustaining adequate patient volume for student edu- 
cation in acute care settings 

• Expanding educational opportunities in ambulatory 
settings and in the community 

• Advancing student assessment technology by adopting 
more sophisticated evaluation methods 

• Sustaining and advancing a commitment to the high- 
est standards of professionalism 

• Achieving these goals in an environment of intense 
and progressive resource constraints 
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CeorgetouTt University 



Georgetown University School of Medicine 

F. Daniel Davis, PhD, Louis B. Jacques, MD, S. Ray Mitchell, MD, 
and Carolyn B. Robinowitz, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1989, Georgetown revised its governance structure. 
Reporting to an executive vice president and executive 
dean are four deans: the dean of the school of nursing, 
the dean for clinical affairs, the dean for research and 
graduate biomedical education, and the dean for aca- 
demic affairs. 

♦ The dean for clinical affairs has had responsibility for the 
clinical enterprise, including the hospital, faculty prac- 
tice plan, and faculty practice network; he or she also 
has had responsibility for graduate medical education. 

♦ The dean for research also has held an appointment in 
the graduate school and is responsible for graduate bio- 
medical education. 

♦ The dean for academic affairs has had responsibility for 
the school of medicine’s programs for undergraduate and 
continuing medical education. 

♦ This structure was designed to strengthen the authority 
of the executive vice president for health sciences, who 
has had oversight over all medical-center-related efforts. 
It also placed additional emphasis on the importance of 
the clinical enterprise and graduate medical education, 
and underscored the focus on research. During the past 
decade, the research enterprise has grown considerably, 
with Georgetown now ranking as number 45 in receiving 
NIH support. The school receives over $100 million in 
sponsored research support annually. 

♦ The restructuring process has also strengthened account- 
ability for graduate biomedical education, medical stu- 
dent education, and nursing undergraduate and graduate 
education. 

♦ All of the administrators, including the deans, are ex- 
pected to devote a portion of time to their clinical and / 
or research activities as well as direct education activi- 
ties. 

♦ The current administrative governance structure in the 
school of medicine includes four associate deans and two 
assistant deans reporting to the dean for academic affairs. 

♦ Of the four associate deans, one is full time and directs 
educational planning and evaluation and the Office of 
Continuing Medical/Professional Education. 

♦ The associate dean for the clinical curriculum is 75% 
time, devoting 50% of the time to the educatipnOpro- 



gram, and the remaining 25% to student affairs and sup- 
port. 

♦ The associate dean for the preclinical curriculum spends 
half of his or her time in the education program. 

♦ The associate dean for admissions spends about one 
fourth of his or her time in the admission function, work- 
ing with a full-time director of the Office of Admissions. 

♦ There is an assistant dean for students and special pro- 
grams who also directs minority-related activities, and an 
assistant dean for international activities. 

♦ Administrative educators also reporting to the academic 
dean are the director of the library' and learning resource 
center, the director of educational media, and the direc- 
tor of student financial services. 

♦ Educational policy is set by the executive faculty (com- 
posed of department chairs, institute directors, represen- 
tatives from the faculty senate, deans, and associate 
deans), who approve policies recommended by faculty 
committees such as the Committee on Medical Educa- 
tion. 

♦ Recent economic constraints on the academic health 
center, as well as in the local market, have led to further 
structural evolution. In February? 2000, Georgetown 
signed an agreement with a not-for-profit partner, 
MedStar Health. Under the terms of this agreement, 
which was effective July 1, 2000, MedStar, not George- 
town University, will have responsibility for the clinical 
enterprise, including Georgetown University Hospital, 
the Faculty Practice Group, and the Community Practice 
Network. 

♦ Clinical faculty will continue to hold university appoint- 
ments, but they will be MedStar employees. 

♦ There will be no change in the academic missions of 
research and education, and these areas will remain part 
of the university. 

♦ Department chairs will be responsible to MedStar for the 
clinical functioning of their departments, and responsible 
to the deans of research and academic affairs for their 
research and educational functions. 

♦ For the initial transitional period, the executive vice 
president will continue to have authority over all facets 
of the enterprise. 

♦ It is anticipated that the positions of dean for academic 
affairs and executive vice president will be combined in 
the future, and there are plans to initiate a national 
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search for someone to fill this position within the near 
future. 

♦ Since early 1999, there has been an extensive planning 
process involving more than four dozen faculty who have 
served on an academic planning committee or its sub- 
committees (on basic science education, clinical science 
education, graduate biomedical education, and research) 
and who have assisted in defining the structure of the 
new academic relationship. 

♦ The committee was co-chaired by the dean for academic 
affairs at the school of medicine and the dean of the 
graduate school, and had representation from all cam- 
puses. The committee assisted in developing an academic 
affiliation agreement for the new relationship. 

♦ The design of this partnership is unique, but offers a 
strong balance of clinical strength, financial stability, and 
focus on rhe academic mission. 



Office of Education 

♦ The office was established coincident with curriculum 
revision and re-evaluation in the early 1990s. 

♦ The office is housed within the office of the associate 
deans of the school of medicine, and was initially staffed 
by a PhD educator and a staff of associates. It focused on 
the development of faculty skills, smalhgroup teaching, 
curricular management, and evaluation. 

♦ Current efforts have expanded to include course and stu- 
dent evaluation, informatics, and problem-solving activ- 
ities. 

♦ The associate dean for educational planning has assumed 
leadership responsibility, and an effort is under way to 
expand the professional staff, especially in the area of 
evaluation. 

♦ The office interfaces with other educational support ac- 
tivities within the office of the academic dean, including 
the medical library, the biomedical academic computing 
center, and the Office of Educational Media. These ac- 
tivities are currently funded through the tuition-based 
budget. 

♦ A goal of the current development campaign is to create 
a center for excellence in medical education, which in- 
cludes an endowed chair for medical education (funded 
within the past v‘ar), a faculty development center for 
media and electronic methods, and professorships in 
medical education. The center would provide key teach- 
ers with partial support over two to three years to work 
with the center and the office of the academic dean in 
developing educational programs. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The current budget for the school of medicine is funded 
through tuition-derived dollars. Since the costs of med- 
ical education exceed tuition, over the past decade the 
school has utilized funds from the clinical enterprise to 
subsidize both medical education and research. 

♦ As the funding from the clinical enterprise has dimin- 
ished, and as the process of the clinical partnership with 
MedStar Health evolved, the school has begun a process 
of valuation of its mission-based efforts, designed to an- 
alyze the structure of academic and research efforts, as 
well identify the difference between actual costs of these 
efforts and available tuition and grant funds. 

♦ The mission-based valuation of the education process is 
becoming the template for a move toward rational budg- 
eting process. 

♦ As a part of the Third Century Campaign of the uni- 
versity (a development effort), the school is working to 
increase its resources and close the financial gap through 
grants and philanthropy. 

♦ The clinical partnership is a gain-sharing opportunity 
with resources to strengthen the academic mission. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The departments identify primary teaching faculty; de- 
partment chairs work in concert with the academic dean 
to identify those responsible for educational efforts (e.g., 
a course or clerkship director). 

♦ The faculty constitute the core membership of educa- 
tional planning committees. 

♦ The rank and tenure process traditionally is the mech- 
anism to recognize teaching efforts by faculty. However, 
students honor faculty who have made significant con- 
tributions to their education through the yearly Golden 
Apple faculty teaching awards (one for each class year) 
and the Kaiser Permanente Awards for sustained excel- 
lence in teaching (one for clinical science and one for 
basic science each year). 

♦ Students also award faculty for excellence in teaching 
anatomy, for gender equity, and for humanism. Students 
vote for these faculty through secret ballots, and both 
nominees and awardees are recognized at a formal 
school-wide banquet and at graduation ceremonies. 

♦ Students evaluate each course and clerkship, and provide 
additional feedback through the AAMC graduation sur- 
veys and postgrad u at ion surveys on the perceived quality 
of their education. Through their responses, it is appar- 
ent that students perceive that the faculty are committed 
to teaching. 
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♦ The promotion and tenure committee has increasingly 
valued teaching (in addition to other scholarly activity) 
in determining promotion and tenure of full time faculty. 

♦ While educators have always been eligible for promotion 
and tenure based on nationally recognized scholarly rec- 
ognition in education, in 1993 the school also began a 
clinician educator track. This non-tenure track recog- 
nizes individuals who dedicate significant and sustained 
efforts to scholarship in education: developing educa- 
tional materials, administering educational programs, 
and demonstrating excellence in teaching. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Faculty have begun the process of clarifying expectations 
for graduates through several venues. 

♦ Education committees have been reviewing the educa- 
tion guidelines developed by the AAMC’s Medical 
School Objectives Project (MSOP) and their applica- 
tions to the school’s curriculum. 

♦ Both basic and clinical science faculty utilize the 
USMLE content area as a source in defining course and 
clerkship knowledge objectives. 

♦ Clinical clerkship directors have drafted a core knowl- 
edge list for primary care and are developing a list of 
expected learning outcomes and clinical skills for each 
clerkship. They also are developing a brief introduction 
to clinical skills immediately prior to the third year, as 
well as a plan for specific clinical skills assessment. 

♦ Students, through the student medical education com- 
mittee (which provides ongoing input to the various fac- 
ulty education committees upon which students serve 
and vote) and a student-developed Task Force on Pro- 
fessionalism, have drafted a statement of professionalism 
and expected behavior (of faculty as well as students), 
using a broadly representative process of soliciting input 
from students, faculty, and school leaders. This effort will 
lead to specific recommendations for course content and 
outcomes related to such topics as cultural diversity and 
professional behavior. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The overall curriculum can be described as a hybrid of 
traditional department-produced, lecture-based instruc- 



tion combined with problem-based learning, clinical 
problem solving, small-group teaching, and early clinical 
exposure. 

♦ With the addition of PBL in the mid-1990s, course di- 
rectors were asked to reduce lecture hours. 

♦ In addition to the traditional basic science courses, the 
first and second years contain clinical bridging courses 
such as clinical bioethics and religious traditions in 
health care, as well as a practicum in ambulatory care. 

♦ In the first year, small-group and case-based discussions 
are held in Introduction to the Patient, Introduction to 
Health Care, and clinical bioethics, which include in- 
terviews of actual patients. 

♦ In the second year, clinical bioethics, psychiatry’, der- 
matology, physical diagnosis, and problem solving also 
use case-based, small-group teaching, and a second se- 
mester about ambulatory care provides a practicum for 
developing c linical skills. 

♦ Small-group discussions use PBL in the first year, in some 
courses. 

♦ Case-based, patient-oriented problem solving occurs 
in pharmacology, pathology, and microbiology and im- 
munology. 

♦ The past two years have seen a de-facto decrease in 
small-group teaching, a change that is related to financial 
pressures on faculty time and effort. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching and/or as- 
sessment in the first year (Introduction to the Patient), 
the second year (physical diagnosis), and the fourth year 
(emergency medicine). 

$ In 1999-2000, the school initiated a required week-long 
course in clinical pharmacology and pharmacotherapeu- 
tics that was case-based and used both lectures and small 
groups. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to purchase computers, but re- 
cent estimates indicate that at least 70% of the students 
are connected to the Internet at home. 

♦ Computers with on-line capacity are available in the ma- 
jor classrooms, and plans are to upgrade additional edu- 
cational venues so that computers can be utilized in both 
large-group and small -group teaching. 

♦ All students have e-mail accounts through the school, 
and computer facilities are provided in the library’s bio- 
medical academic computing center. 

♦ On an ad-hoc basis, courses have integrated computer 
technology to varying degrees. 

♦ In the third-year family medicine clerkship, which lasts 
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four weeks, students on rural tracks are provided with 
laptop computers and Internet accounts. They partici- 
pate in small-group case discussions over the Internet, 
and have resources for medical information retrieval 
through links to the medical library. 

♦ Third-year students also maintain computer-based logs of 
patients and of procedures observed and performed. 

♦ Virtually all functions of student and course registration 
and management are handled on line. 

♦ Each first-year student is required to complete an intro- 
ductory informatics course. 

♦ A task force is currently exploring an integrated four- 
year informatics curriculum. 

♦ The medical library' home page serves as a portal for most 
students to reach these resources. 

♦ The school has added a MEDCAREERS home page with 
active links to all career-planning resources on line as 
well as the links needed for the matching process. 

♦ A project has been initiated to develop a personalized 
home page for faculty that links important resources 
(Medline, MD Consult, and other licensed electronic 
journals available through the library) for education and 
faculty development. 

♦ Classrooms are gradually being upgraded to state-of-the- 
art media equipment in conjunction with live access to 
Web-based curricular materials. The principal classrooms 
for the first and second years have been upgraded, and 
small classrooms will follow. 

♦ One course has moved to a Web base for course materials 
— with all lectures being available outside class on the 
Web; others are following suit. 

♦ The internal medicine clerkship has all objectives, study 
questions, and clerkship assignments on the departmen- 
tal Web page; other departments are developing similar 
materials. 

♦ There is a Web-based case log system that is being up- 
graded to track individual students’ patient and problem 
exposures across all clerkships, and to relate such expo- 
sures to goals of the clerkship. 

♦ The Department of Family Medicine has piloted a Web- 
based program for students at remote sites where case 
logs are reviewed, reference resources and learning ob- 
jectives are provided, and a virtual small-group discussion 
is conducted once a week. 

♦ At least three vertical integration groups (in geriatrics, 
clinical pharmacology and error reduction, nutrition, and 
bioethics) are planning Web-based tracking of educa- 
tional themes across the curriculum so that students can 
utilize resources in the area and monitor their progress 
toward completion of objectives (mastery of materials) 
over four years. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the preclinical years, 
and there are plans to initiate OSCEs with SPs as part 
of clinical assessment. 

♦ Every third-year student must complete one patient 
workup (history and physical) under faculty observation. 

♦ One major new thrust of the interdisciplinary' curriculum 
in clinical ethics is reflected in the curriculum’s use of 
skill-based exercises in certain topic areas of clinical 
ethics, e.g., truth telling and breaking bad news, in- 
formed consent and refusal, and genetic counseling. 

♦ In part two of the curriculum, faculty observation of stu- 
dent performance of these skills has been included, along 
with the usual assessment methods (e.g., observations of 
small -group interactions and contributions, essays, and 
objective examinations on content). 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students go to physicians’ offices all four years: in years 
one and two as part of ambulatory care (one semester 
each year), and in year three as part of extensive am- 
bulatory care experience in pediatrics, family medicine, 
and internal medicine. 

♦ Brief experiences in physicians’ offices or other ambula- 
tory settings may occur in neurology’, psychiatry’, obstet- 
rics-gynecology, and/or surgery’ and the surgery special- 
ties. 

♦ The fourth year contains two four-week required ambu- 
latory care rotations (selected from internal medicine, 
family medicine, pediatrics, obstetrics -gynecology', and 
psychiatry 7 ), which may take place in physicians’ offices 
or in other ambulatory settings. Students may also elect 
to have rotations in physicians’ offices. 

♦ Second-year students learn physical diagnosis in physi- 
cians’ offices, other ambulatory’ settings, and the inpa- 
tient units of Georgetown University Hospital and its 
affiliated hospitals. 

♦ All third-year rotations (and the required 12 weeks of 
acting internships in the fourth year) have inpatient 
components at Georgetown University’ Hospital and/or 
its affiliated hospitals. 

♦ Fourth-year students also have four weeks’ clinical ex- 
perience in an emergency department setting. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The school has recently launched a process of curricular 
review. 
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♦ In the 1998-99 academic year (more than three years 
ahead of the schedule for the self study in preparation 
for reaccreditation by the LCME), the school initiated 
an ongoing process of intensive analysis of each com- 
ponent of the preclinical (both basic sciences and bridg- 
ing courses) and clinical curricula. 

♦ The reviews are conducted by ad hoc committees com- 
posed of faculty (with expertise in or relevant to the 
subject matter of the clinical component) and students. 

♦ Materials utilized in the review include basic information 
and curricular materials from the component, such as 
syllabi, handouts, and methods; the results of student 
evaluations of the component; and external and internal 
student performance data (e.g., standardized examina- 
tions), along with other “external” information including 
“model” curricula developed by specialty or academic so- 
cieties, topic outlines from the USMLE, and reports and 
recommendations of such organizations as the AAMC, 
and the AM A. 

♦ To date, all clerkships in the third and fourth years have 
been reviewed, and approximately one fifth of the pre- 
clinical courses have been assessed. 

♦ There have been several major curricular review and re- 
form initiatives addressing specific themes, including 
ethics and professionalism, medical informatics, clinical 
problem solving and decision making, gerontology and 
geriatrics, and fundamental clinical skills. 

♦ The ethics and professionalism initiative resulted in the 
design of an interdisciplinary, four-part curriculum 
(which brings together graduate nursing students and 
medical students), which is now in year two of its im- 
plementation, with parts one and two fully developed, 
tested, and in place. In fall 2000, a pilot of part three 
will be tested, and in spring 2001, a pilot of part four 
will be tested. 

♦ The informatics assessment in 1998-99 yielded a com- 
prehensive report recommending the integration of in- 
formatics materials throughout the four-year curriculum. 

♦ The problem-solving and decision-making initiative has 
just yielded a report recommending a move toward more 
competency -based learning that will run throughout the 
preclinical and clinical curricula and enable students to 
better understand and achieve the relevant objectives 
with a greater awareness of relationships such as those 
between problem-based learning and clinical decision 
making. 

♦ The fundamental clinical skills initiative has yielded a 
new addition to the third-year curriculum that will offer 
a brief basic introduction to several key skills prior to 
the beginning of the clerkships. 

♦ A review of the geriatrics curriculum has initiated a pro- 
cess of vertical integration of geriatrics topics and con- 
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cepts throughout the existing curriculum, with defined 
goals and skills, utilizing case-based as well as Web-based 
materials and assessments. 



Planning and Implementing Change 

♦ The planning and implementation resources required for 
these efforts include 

• ideas and examples drawn from the literature and from 
other institutions engaged in similar efforts 

• accurate, comprehensive data, e.g., on student perfor- 
mance and on evaluation results 

• administrative leadership 

• faculty time 

• student time 

• funding for materials development, equipment, and 
support 

♦ The challenges of this process include 

• againsc the backdrop of serious constraints on faculty 
time, the ability to recruit dedicated faculty to lead 
and participate in these efforts 

• the ability to overcome “systemic” inertia that often 
greets appeals for fundamental change (particularly 
when the system seems to be working well) 

• the question of whether to pursue incremental or 
more global strategies for curricular change and re- 
newal 

♦ The innovations and changes described above will be 
formally assessed by students via the many systems for 
curricular evaluation and feedback by the faculty in- 
volved, and with reference to “outcomes” data and in- 
formation, including student performances on institu- 
tional and standardized examinations. 

♦ Educational reviews take place routinely through the 
subcommittees on clinical curriculum and preclinical 
curriculum of the Committee on Medical Education. 
There is a Web-based evaluation program for students to 
assess individual courses, their subcomponents, and 
teaching faculty. The resulting information is continu- 
ously shared with course directors responsible for the 
courses and with their department chairs, course faculty, 
student education committees, and the deans. 

♦ Students present their assessments of courses to the 
deans, course and clerkship directors, department chairs, 
and student education committees in a series of meetings 
throughout the year. 

♦ Clerkship directors, department chairs, and students join 
deans in on-site visits to the clinical sites in the teaching 
hospitals and ambulatory care settings. 

♦ The school reviews responses to the AAMC’s matricu- 
lation and graduation questionnaires, postgraduation 
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questionnaires (sent to the graduates at the end of the 
PGY 1 year), residency directors’ responses to question^ 
naires about the graduates, and data from the USMLE 
and other sources. 

♦ By the end of the calendar year 2000, the process of 
institutional self-study leading to accreditation review 
by the LCME will be initiated. It will build upon and 
integrate the work accomplished by the component- 
by-component reviews described above and will also 
engage the school in an analysis of broader, program- 



wide issues, including greater definition of the objectives 
for the program as a whole and for each of its compo- 
nents. 

♦ In addition to assessing the efficacy of the curriculum in 
preparing students for the self-directed learning of 
the 21st century, one of the key issues the school will 
have to address will be the effects and implications 
of its recently approved clinical partnership with 
MedStar Health, the region’s largest not-for-profit health 
system. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The dean is the chief administrative officer and chief 
academic officer of the College of Medicine. Thus, full 
authority and responsibility for all academic programs 
and activities of the college reside with this individual. 

♦ In July 1996 the authority, duties, and responsibilities of 
vice president for health affairs (VPHA) and dean of the 
college of medicine were merged. The rationale for merg- 
ing the leadership authority and responsibilities for these 
two major units into one was to optimize their interre- 
latedness and to achieve maximal efficiency in decision 
making. 



♦ The assistant dean has been instrumental in the rein- 
statement of grant support for these programs. 

♦ The assistant dean has spearheaded the effort to intro- 
duce problem-based learning and nab organized elective 
offerings. 

♦ Under this leadership, computer-assisted instruction and 
evaluation have been expanded. Review programs for the 
United States Medical Licensing Examinations have 
been formalized. 

♦ More faculty development opportunities have been cre- 
ated. 



♦ This organizational structure is likely to achieve greater 
effectiveness in interfacing of decisions affecting educa- 
tional, research, and clinical services. 

♦ The VPHA/dean reports directly to the president of the 
university and is a member of the president’s administra- 
tive cabinet. The VPHA/dean sanctions all decisions in- 
volving health affairs, including those of Howard Uni- 
versity Hospital (HUH), our primary teaching facility. 

♦ In December 1996 the university appointed its first pro- 
vost and chief academic officer. 

♦ The provost was authorized to assume responsibility and 
oversight of all academic programs. Approval of all ac- 
ademic progiauib, including those of the College of Med- 
icine, is sanctioned by the provost before their submis- 
sion and final approval by the Board of Trustees. 

♦ While there is a dual reporting relationship of the dean 
of the medical school, the authority and responsibilities 
of the VPHA/dean ensure a direct link of the chief ac- 
ademic officer of the college to the president of the uni- 
versity. 



Office of Education 

♦ An Office of Medical Education (OME) was established 
in the 1970s. 

♦ During the past decade, the leadership has changed from 
that of a director to that of an assistant dean of medical 
education. 

♦ The assistant dean directs all the academic support pro t? 
grams. 

A 
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Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The College of Medicine is not an autonomous unit with 
the university; its finances are intricately tied to those of 
the university, and are derived from a number of sources. 

♦ The university provides a direct appropriation to the 
medical school for day-to-day operations. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty development usually emanates from departments 
through team-teaching units. 

♦ The OME monitors development of faculty teaching 
through student feedback forms. 

♦ There is no special designation for faculty whose primary 
responsibility is teaching. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

yu ♦ The school has developed objectives for the educational 
^ program. A copy of the objectives is available from the 
author. 
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Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There are more small-group discussions. 

♦ There is more computer-assisted instruction. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ All students are required to own computers. 

♦ The faculty recommends software for use by the students. 

♦ The Learning Resources Center also has computers that 
students can use. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Curriculum Committee in the College of Medicine 
has the responsibility for ongoing review of the educa- 
tion program. 

♦ The committee has undertaken the complete revision of 
the standard four-year curriculum. 



♦ This committee is in the process of designing highly in- 
tegrated programs for year one and year two. Year one 
will consist of major foundation courses that will include 
extensive clinical applications. Year two will be struc- 
tured on an organ -system format. Years three and four 
will include incorporation of appropriate basic science 
principles in the third-year clinical clerkships and the 
required fourth-year clinical clerkships in medicine and 
surgery. 



Future Goals 

♦ The major issues that the college of medicine is likely to 
address during the next five years are related to the im- 
plementation, operation, and evaluation of a new inte- 
grated curriculum, which is slated to start in August 
2001. 

♦ Another major issue that the college of medicine will 
address through the Curriculum Committee is student 
evaluation. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The governance structure in the College of Medicine is 
one in which the dean delegates responsibility for and 
authority over the education program. 

♦ In 1990 a new position, senior associate dean for edu- 
cational affairs (SADEA), was established, and it is to 
this person that the dean delegates responsibility and au- 
thority. This organizational structure has facilitated cen- 
tralized management of the education mission across the 
continuum. 

♦ The college uses mission-based management in which 
the SADEA manages the education mission across de- 
partments; the faculty is responsible for planning, imple- 
menting and evaluating the curriculum. 

♦ The college’s curriculum committee represents the fac- 
ulty, with authority coming from the dean. An empow- 
ered curriculum committee has allowed the program for 
medical student education to make changes based on ed- 
ucation principles. 



Office of Education 

♦ The College of Medicine Education Center (COMEC) 
was established in 1994. This office has consolidated the 
education resources of the college and is charged .;ith 
the day-to-day task of implementing the curriculum plan. 

♦ COMEC maintains an extensive database that addresses 
student performance, course quality, and the overall im- 
pact of the curriculum on professional development of 
students. 

♦ The relationship between the planning of the curriculum 
by the curriculum committee and its implementation and 
evaluation by COMEC has allowed the college to more 
consistently provide support to faculty and departments 
and feedback to the curriculum committee. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The College of Medicine first started developing the 
concept of mission-based budgeting (MBB) in 1990. 



Over the past decade the college has refined the concept 
and developed software to collect data, and it has an 
extensive database of faculty effort in the education mis- 
sion. 

♦ The budget is provided through state funds, and align- 
ment of state revenue with faculty education effort is 
becoming a reality. 

♦ The availability of a defined budget for education allows 
management of the education mission across depart- 
ments; this cultural change has probably done more to 
facilitate curricular change than any other factor. 

♦ The full support of the dean is essential to implement 
mission-based budgeting and accomplish curricular re- 
newal. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ One of the goals is to identify faculty whose primary 
commitment is to teaching, and to recognize and reward 
their contributions to the education mission. This 
goal became a possibility with the implementation of 
MBB. 

♦ The essential principles of MBB are to collect data 
on faculty education effort and its quality and to link 
faculty productivity with the education budget. Course 
and clerkship directors report individual faculty educa- 
tion effort directly to COMEC. These data are summa- 
rized departmentally and are used to determine the 
proportion of education dollars allotted to each depart- 
ment. 

♦ The SADEA has determined that participation on key 
education committees is equivalent to teaching activity 
and is included in a faculty member’s overall education 
effort report. This has made it easier to recruit and retain 
high-quality committee members. 

♦ The college provides financial awards and ample public- 
ity for faculty who have won teaching awards and for 
departments that receive recognition from students for 
having the best courses or clerkships. 

♦ Year-end bonuses are given to individuals whose perfor- 
mances as teachers or as members on education com- 
mittees have been exemplary. 

♦ Initiated hy a society of Teaching Scholars 
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Learning Outcomes 

♦ In order to have an effective curriculum plan it is nec- 
essary' to know what the faculty expects students to learn 
and be able to measure whether they have learned it. 

♦ In 1998 the curriculum committee adopted a set of com- 
petencies, organized in 1 1 categories, that describe the 
set of knowledge, skills, and behaviors that each of our 
students should master to be eligible for graduation. All 
courses and clerkships choose from this list in order to 
determine learning objectives. 

♦ Competency attainment has become the currency of our 
curriculum and student evaluation. Grades and achieve- 
ment of competencies are now used to evaluate students. 
[See (http://www.med.ufl.edu/oea/cc) for the list of com- 
petencies.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Use of small-group teaching continues to increase in 
both basic and clinical science courses. This has been 
facilitated by the clinical presentation model, which pro- 
vides direction for case selection and serves as a mech- 
anism to integrate basic and clinical science. Case-based 
discussions are best done in a small-group format. 

♦ Standardized patients are used extensively in helping stu- 
dents learn and in evaluating their progress. 

♦ Standardized patients are used during the first year of 
medical school not only to help students learn to com- 
municate better but also to help them learn the essentials 
of the physical examination. 

♦ Use of standardized patients in the second year to help 
students learn the physical examination in more detail 
is progressing. 

♦ A series of three performance-based evaluations now 
tracks student competency development and guides 
needed remediation. This evaluation system operates in- 
dependent of the course-grading system. 

♦ Three clerkships use performance-based evaluations dur- 
ing the third year. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Information technology is essential to the future admin- 
istration of the education mission and to finding more 4 



effective and cost-efficient ways for students to leam. For 
administrative functions, the college has accomplished 

• routine use of e-mail for communication between fac- 
ulty, staff, and students 

• on-line schedule/calendars 

• on-line faculty, staff, and student directories 

• medical student class Web pages 

• on-line student, faculty, and course evaluations 

• on-line student testing 

• computer-facilitated performance-based testing 

♦ In order to help students become more knowledgeable 
about the use of information technology and to assist 
them in learning, the college has instituted 

• primary and supplemental instructional materials on- 
line 

• on-line note services 

• electronic library services 

• interactive discussion lists 

• during the first year, students 
— learn basic Medline 

— have at least one Medline-based experience each 
semester 

— perform a computer-based education exercise in the 
Keeping Families Healthy course 
— demonstrate the ability to access information as 
part of a performance-based evaluation at the end 
of year one 

• During the second year, students 

— receive advanced Medline instruction 
— participate in a use of the Internet seminar during 
evidence-based medicine (EBM) 

— participate in a Medline-based exercise in EBM 
— parti ipate in an intellectual property seminar 
— use computers in a series of ethics exercises 
— use computers in physical diagnosis 
— demonstrate the ability to access and use informa- 
tion technology as part of a performance-based 
evaluation at the end of year two 

• During the third year, students 

— routinely use Medline in more than 50% of their 
clerkships 

— participate in a patient educarion exercise 
— participate in a confidentiality seminar 
— demonstrate their information technology skills to 
access data and the literature as part of a perfor- 
mance-based evaluation ai the end of the third year 

• During the fourth year, students 

— may take an advanced information technology 
elective 

— are encouraged to do special projects in informa- 
tion technology 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ A variety of methods evaluate student progress. The big' 
gest change in assessment of students is continued ex' 
pansion of the use of performance 'based evaluation. We 
are very fortunate to have the Harrell Professional De' 
velopment and Assessment Center, which was designed 
for this purpose. Standardized patients are used exten' 
sively in many evaluation settings. 

♦ We are rapidly moving to a computer'based evaluation 
system for all aspects of the educational program. The 
ultimate goal is a paperless environment. 

♦ We are looking at models to improve student self-assess- 
ment and will continue to expand the use of peer as' 
sessment in evaluating student competency. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students gain clinical experience starting in the first se- 
mester of medical school. Their first patient care expe- 
rience is a three-week preceptorship at the end of the 
semester. Every student is assigned one-on-one to a com- 
munity-based primary care physician during this block. 

♦ There is additional ambulatory 1 training in the interdis- 
ciplinary generalist clerkship that is required in the third 
year. This course also uses community-based physicians’ 
offices as clinical training sites. 

♦ The majority of the clinical training occurs in the clinics 
and wards of the two major campuses in Gainesville and 
Jacksonville. These are part of the Shands Health Care 
System. 

♦ The Veterans Affairs Medical Center across the street 
from the Shands Teaching Hospital in Gainesville is also 
a critical asset to the teaching programs. 

♦ Additional clinical sites in selected courses include hos- 
pice, nursing homes, rehabilitation centers, and public 
health departments. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ After a period of experimentation and innovation that 



began early in the 1990s, we decided to completely re- 
evaluate our curriculum. 

♦ The curriculum committee first adopted a set of educa- 
tional principles that would guide curriculum planning. 

♦ Next we adopted a set of goals derived from the princi- 
ples. 

♦ The clinical presentation model was selected as a strategy 
for integrating basic and clinical science and to serve as 
a yardstick for determining course content in the basic 
sciences. 

♦ The review process culminated in 1996 with the adop- 
tion of the Educational Program Renewal Plan (see 
(http://www.med.ufl.edu/oea/cc) for details). This process 
has now spanned the tenure of two deans, both of whom 
have steadfastly supported curricular renewal. With 
strong support of the deans and the establishment of 
COMEC, adequate resources have been available. 

♦ The SADEA has served with both deans and succeeded 
in empowering the curriculum committee to take the 
lead in continuous curricular renewal. Resistance to 
change has been present but has not been a significant 
deterrent, in large part because of the support of the 
deans and the recognized quality and commitment of the 
education leadership. 

♦ The most difficult issue in curricular renewal is surfacing 
in the form of our ability to teach or impart 'profession- 
alism” to our students. How do we ensure that our stu- 
dents become truly caring and compassionate physicians? 
We struggle with this issue in the context of a rapidly 
evolving health care delivery system that sometimes con- 
siders finances over patient care. It is difficult to produce 
humane physicians in an environment that is not en- 
tirely humane. 

♦ As part of the Educational Program Renewal Plan, the 
curriculum committee adopted a new comprehensive 
evaluation system. It includes four components: evalua- 
tion of students, faculty’s education effort, courses and 
clerkships, and the education program. 

♦ A permanent subcommittee of the curriculum committee 
was established and is implementing this plan. 

♦ The yardsticks used to evaluate the overall program are 
our Principles of Educational Design and Implementa- 
tion. We look at one or more of these principles each 
year in order to determine whether our program is re- 
flecting our original intent. 
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The school is currently involved in a major curricular reform 
initiative. The project has been under way for the past four 
years, and with the current timeline, the plan is to imple- 
ment a dramatically different curriculum beginning in Au- 
gust 2001. In order to acknowledge what has been done 
during the 1990s and what is planned in 15 months, most 
of the sections below are organized into three parts: (1 ) prior 
to the 1990s, (2) during the 1990s, and (3) whar was 
planned to begin in August 2001. 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Prior to the 1990s the deputy dean for medical education 
was charged with strategic and tactical responsibility for 
medical education. The curriculum committee, a stand- 
ing committee of the school council, was largely advisory 
to the dean and rarely proactive. 

♦ During the 1990s the curriculum committee became 
much more proactive and developed working subcom- 
mittees that made significant contributions in areas of 
evaluation, integration, and faculty development. 

♦ The curriculum committee was largely a group of faculty 
who did not have much involvement with the school’s 
courses and typically would represent their departmental 
interests as well as the overall school’s needs. 

♦ During the 1990s the deputy dean for medical education 
and the administration continued to perform significant 
strategic as well as tactical functions. 

♦ The school also created an integrated Office of Gener- 
alist Education in Medicine (GEM) that managed sig- 
nificant segments of the medical student programs. This 
office gave many of the faculty and departments involved 
with medical student learning a forum where large 
amounts of educational time were available for generalist 
curricula across all four years of the curriculum. 

♦ Although the curriculum committee approved all 
changes in allocation of time to various courses, within 
the course time allocated to generalist education changes 
were considered and implemented by the GEM group. 
This removed a significant potential barrier to innova- 
tion and experimentation. 

♦ An example of the increased flexibility of the interdis- 
ciplinary generalist curriculum is the success in designing 
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and implementing longitudinal integrated curricular 
themes as part of the school’s UME-21 project. Had 
these changes been forced through the usual curriculum 
committee process, we probably would have been unable 
to gamer enough time or the cooperation required to 
adequately address these content areas. 

♦ As shown in Figure 1, as part of the curricular reforms, 
there are plans to change the governance of the educa- 
tional programs. 

♦ As the curriculum moves to an interdepartmental course 
structure, the authority for planning and managing the 
curriculum must move away from the departments and 
towards a centralized office. 

♦ An executive steering committee will be created for the 
educational program. This committee will be responsible 
for planning, implementing, and monitoring the curric- 
ulum. This committee will consist of five faculty who 
each serve a three- to five-year term and who will be 
paid for these education- administrative efforts. 

♦ The curriculum committee will be composed of faculty 
who have professional goals and daily responsibilities in 
medical education, i.e., the leaders of the various mod- 
ules in the new curriculum, as well as representatives 
from the department chairs, the school council, and each 
of the medical student classes. 

♦ In pursuing the attempts to budget the educational mis- 
sion of the school, the executive steering committee will 
also have budgetary responsibility for the educational 
programs. Department chairs will no longer receive lump 
sums for their teaching efforts. 

♦ Dollars will flow to the departments based on the actual 
quality and quantity of the teaching efforts. This will 
facilitate appropriately rewarding faculty for their edu- 
cational efforts and increase the likelihood that they will 
participate in interdisciplinary courses outside their own 
departments’ purviews. 



Office of Education 

♦ The school has had an Office of Medical Curriculum for 
several decades. This office has provided some opera- 
tional support to the course directors and faculty. 

♦ The school established the Office of Biomedical Com- 
puting in 1987 to support the technology needs of stu- 
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FIGURE 1 : Curriculum Governance 




dents and faculty in their educational and other profes- 
sional activities. This office has provided some support 
for faculty development in the area of computers. 

♦ In 1999, a new senior associate dean for medical edu- 
cation was appointed. This new dean brought an eval- 
uation and design specialist (PhD) in education into the 
school and enhanced the school’s talent in the area of 
information technology. 

♦ A large component of the curricular reform initiative is 
the creation of robust support services in the Office of 
Medical Education. 

♦ These plans include the implementation of educator 
portfolios to support and promote the education efforts 
of the faculty in conjunction with promotion. 

♦ Faculty development is an important component of the 
new curriculum’s needs and will be a priority in 2000 as 
the school moves towards new teaching and evaluation 
methods. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Prior to the 1990s the school’s central education admin- 
istration received an annual operational budget. 

♦ All other monies for support of the educational programs 



were given directly to the department chairs as part of a 
larger annual allocation from the dean. Typically, these 
allocations were not directly linked to actual effort. 

♦ There was no attempt to earmark components of these 
annual allocations specifically for student teaching. 

♦ It was strictly a chairman’s prerogative to decide how 
these dollars were used within the department. 

♦ These funds were from the dean’s central funds that were 
derived from tuition, per-capita state allocations for stu- 
dents who are Florida residents, dean’s taxes, and gifts. 

♦ During the 1990s annual allocations were given by the 
dean to department chairs as described above; there were 
some attempts to actually link some of the allocations to 
teaching efforts, especially in the Department of Medi- 
cine. 

♦ The dean gave dollars to the interdepartmental Gener- 
alist Education in Medicine program that allocated sup- 
port to faculty and departments who actually participated 
in its interdisciplinary courses. 

♦ The school is now in the process of budgeting the edu- 
cation mission and designing a process for the allocation 
of education dollars to faculty and departments based on 
their actual efforts and program costs. 

♦ This year (FY2001) the dean’s allocation is being redis- 
tributed to several departments based on a weighted mea- 
surement of each department’s teaching efforts. 
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♦ The education dollars will be passed through the office 
of the senior associate dean for medical education. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Prior to the 1 990s no formal mechanism existed, 

♦ Annually, each class of students selects the best teacher 
for an award. These awards are highly valued, even if 
they are based largely on popularity. 

♦ Frequently more senior faculty were given responsibility 
by default for overseeing student teaching programs. 
There was a frequent turnover of course coordinators. 

♦ During the 1990s the clinician-educator track was de- 
veloped and large numbers of faculty were recruited to 
this career path. 

♦ Other faculty became more active in national groups de- 
voted to student education and served as credible ex- 
amples of successful clinician-educators (as opposed to 
clinicians alone). 

♦ Several faculty recruited and mentored early in their ca- 
reers to pursue undergraduate medical education as a vi- 
able professional endeavor have succeeded thus far. 

♦ In 1995, the faculty began to recognize those most suc- 
cessful and committed educators with the annual 
Teacher of the Year award. 

♦ In the near future, programs in faculty development will 
be implemented and educator portfolios established to 
support the educational activities of the faculty. 

♦ Efforts to budget the education mission will also bring 
concrete value to education efforts. 

♦ Recently, the university’s Board of Trustees issued a man- 
date that all colleges formalize a system of evaluation for 
all faculty in undergraduate and graduate teach' ng and 
report annually to the board. This requirement will also 
enhance the recognition of those faculty who actually do 
the teaching and administer the courses. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Prior to the 1990s the school was not outcome-centered 
in its education programs. 

♦ Most courses did not even provide learning objectives to 
students. 

♦ During the 1990s most courses created learning objec- 
tives to help students and faculty planners appreciate 
what the instructors felt was important. However, there 




was not always a strong link between objectives and as- 
sessment. 

♦ The generalist initiatives in the mid-1990s provided op- 
portunities to set outcomes at the end of the third year 
that were tested in the OSCE exercises, which began in 
1996. 

♦ As the new curriculum is developed, the faculty are 
forced to explicitly describe the outcomes in which grad- 
uates must demonstrate competency. 

♦ As basic science and clinical faculty work together on 
the integrated modules, they are forced to ask tough 
questions regarding the relevance and timing of content. 

♦ Developing these educational outcomes will prove to be 
one of the greatest rewards of the curriculum reform ef- 
forts, regardless of the final product. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Prior to the 1990s there was a very traditional curricu- 
lum, largely lecture-based, with typical labs in anatomy 
(dissection), histology (microscopes), and physiology 
(dog lab). 

♦ There were occasional small-group seminars and work- 
shops in several courses. 

♦ During the 1990s the curriculum moved towards small 
groups and more paper-case-based activities, especially 
in the clinical skills program in the first two years and 
in several of the core third-year clerkships. 

♦ The longitudinal clinical skills courses allowed us to use 
clinical cases in small-group exercises led by generalist 
clinicians wherein the clinical content was selected to 
correlate with the material in the concurrent basic sci- 
ence and pathophysiology courses. 

♦ A major theme of the curriculum reform initiative is to 
move towards self-directed adult-style learning methods. 

♦ Limits have been placed on the number of lecture hours 
per week (fewer than nine); five hours of small-group 
sessions per week will be required. 

♦ A 12-week block of traditional problem-based learning 
is planned at the end of the second year as a transition 
to the clinical clerkships. 

♦ As described next, information technology will play a 
significant role in the students’ learning in the new cur- 
riculum. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ The school established the Office of Biomedical Com- 
puting in 1987 with the charge of supporting and pro- 
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moting the use of computer technology in biomedical 
education. 

♦ This office established microcomputer labs and early 
e-mail accounts, and offered instruction to students and 
faculty beginning in 1988. 

♦ The school provided ongoing resources and support in 
biomedical computing to students and faculty. 

♦ Enlarged and improved computer labs were built in the 
90s. 

♦ The large medical student auditoriums were equipped 
with computers and large projection systems capable of 
digital teaching as early as 1994. 

♦ Several faculty, especially in anatomy, histology, and em- 
bryology, developed their own computer-assisted lesson- 
ware and used it in their student teaching. 

♦ All students were given instruction in the use of Med- 
line, Web browsing, word processors, spreadsheets, and 
graphics programs beginning in 1988 and continuing 
throughout the 1990s. 

♦ Hie new curriculum will emphasize self-directed learning 
and the use of evidence to formulate decisions and ac- 
tions. 

♦ The school is currently installing the infrastructure to 
support Web-based learning, interactive teleconferencing 
from desktop browsers, and asynchronous Web-based 
communications via listservs and discussion groups. All 
of these computer-based services will be important com- 
ponents of our new curriculum. 



Changes in Assessment 

$ Prior to the 1990s the program relied heavily on written 
examinations, often multiple-choice, leading to a sum- 
mative grade. 

♦ The school has used pass/fail; standard letter grades; and 
a system of honors, high pass, pass, marginal, and fail at 
various times in the past. 

♦ In 1996 the school converted to a numeric grading sys- 
tem using a percentage score. 

♦ Each student received a final grade between 0 and 100, 
indicating how many points out of a course total were 
earned. 

♦ In the 1 990s many of the core clerkships began including 
oral examinations in their grading systems. 

♦ In 1996, the school introduced an OSCE exercise using 
professional patients at the end of third-year core clerk- 
ships. 

♦ All students must participate in the OSCE, Individual 
areas of strength and weakness are identified. 

♦ Students with broad areas of deficiency are monitored 
during the fourth year. 



♦ In the new curriculum, a variety of assessment methods 
will be used, 

♦ In addition to written examinations there will be small- 
group evaluations, peer evaluations, self-evaluations, 
standardized patients, and enhanced OSCEs. 

♦ Students will receive a final grade for each course (likely 
pass/fail) and an extensive narrative for each course de- 
scribing strengths, weaknesses, and accomplishments. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The school has always been blessed with an abundance 
of clinical opportunities for our students. Prior to the 
1990s, most of these clinical experiences occurred after 
the second year. 

♦ There has been a first-year home-visit program for the 
students since the early 1980s. Every first-year student 
visits a patient and the patient’s family in their home 
repeatedly during the first year of medical school. 

♦ The two-year longitudinal clinical skills program was es- 
tablished in 1990. Since then, every student has been 
assigned a primary' care community practice site and 
spends regular sessions there throughout years one and 
two (one afternoon per week in year one and every other 
week in year two). 

♦ The community voluntary faculty provide an invaluable 
resource for the students and the education program. 

♦ In 1990, the school required that each clerkship provide 
clinical experience in ambulatory care for all students. 

♦ Two required clerkships use community ambulatory sites 
for student learning. 

♦ Family medicine places students with private family phy- 
sicians. 

♦ The Generalist Primary Care clerkship places students in 
community health centers in underserved areas of Mi- 
ami- Dade county. 

♦ Plans are to continue all of the above programs in the 
new curriculum. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The current curricular reform initiative has provided the 
impetus for complete review of our curriculum. (See Fig- 
ure 2.) 

♦ Currently, the schools curriculum committee performs 
periodic reviews of existing courses on a rotating basis. 
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FIGURE 2: Curricular Renewal Timeline 



April 1996 

School Council convenes 
task forces for Research 
and Education 



Spring- 
Summer 1997 
Debate over 
need for 
change 



February 1998 

Dean charges 2nd October 1999 
Education Task Force Working groups August 2001 

"We must change!" convened Implement Year 1 and 

strategy, process, structure, and charged Year 3 of new Curriculum 




Fall 1995 

New Dean selected 



April 1997 
Report submitted 
by School Council 
Education Task 
Force 



July-August 1997 
External consultants in 
medical education 
visit and report 



June 1999 
New Senior 
Associate Dean 
for Medical 
Education appointed 



July 2000 
Curiculum, grading, 
evaluation defined 
Budget and facilities 
defined 

Faculty development 
begun 



These reviews are somewhat open-ended, without ex- 
plicit performance criteria. 

♦ With major curricular reform, plans are to establish rig- 
orous criteria for evaluation of our successes and failures. 

♦ Through assessments linked to the educational out- 
comes, faculty' will identify areas of strength and weak- 
ness in the curriculum. 

♦ These evaluations will include student assessment (ex- 
ams, OSCEs, peer and self evaluation), external review- 
ers, and extramural benchmarks (boards). 

♦ The new curriculum committee, the executive steering 
committee, and the PhD in medical education respon- 
sible for evaluation will direct these efforts. 



Future Goals 

♦ Our priorities in the next five years are largely defined 
by the blueprint for our curricular reform initiative. We 
will present an integrated, case-based curriculum that 
fosters self-directed learning and utilizes service- learning 
experiences. We will continue to emphasize our areas of 
strength, including: geriatrics, cultural and ethnic diver- 
sity, and community service and volunteerism. We will 
work to develop successful educational programs in ge- 
nomics, Web-based and distance learning, and interna- 
tional health. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The educational program is overseen by the Committee 
on Curriculum (CC) and the Office of Curriculum and 
Medical Education (OCME). 

♦ The CC meets monthly and reviews every required 
course at least once every two years. Courses deemed to 
be of concern may be reviewed annually. The CC has 
been expanded from nine to 12 faculty members within 
the past two years; in addition, there are student repre- 
sentatives of each of the four classes in the undergraduate 
educational program. The committee has spent consid- 
erable time over the past two years re-evaluating the 
overall curriculum structure. 

♦ The CC and OCME are under the direction of the as- 
sociate dean for academic affairs (who is also vice dean 
of the college), as delegated by the dean of the College 
of Medicine. 

♦ In 1992 an associate dean for academic affairs was ap- 
pointed. From 1992 to 1996 the position varied from a 
0.5 to 1.0 FTE position. 

♦ In 1996 a 1.0 FTE associate dean for academic affairs 
was re-established. This person is responsible for overall 
supervision and operation. 



Office of Education 

♦ The OCME was established in July 1997 to assist the 
associate dean for academic affairs in curricular oversight. 



♦ The office is directed by the associate dean for pre-clin- 
ical education and the associate dean for clinical edu- 
cation, who are each appointed for 0.5 FTE and were 
appointed in 1997. 

♦ The deans have direct oversight of the CC and are 
charged with implementing the CC recommendations 
that are accepted by the dean of the college. 

♦ The OCME coordinates all curricular activities and acts 
as the liaison among the students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration on curricular issues. 

♦ The office is also charged with implementing computer 
technology in the curriculum, teaching development 
workshops for faculty, coordinating interdisc ip linary 
courses, and coordinating responses to AAMC and 
LCME requests regarding the curriculum. 

♦ The personnel, in addition to the associate deans, consist 
of a staff of seven, as compared with 0.5 FTE in 1996. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There are specific funds to support teaching develop- 
ment, staff development, standardized patients, and 
teaching incentive funds for faculty teaching innovation, 
in addition to the funds necessary to operate the OCME. 

♦ Funding was established by the associate dean for aca- 
demic affairs in consultation with the dean. 

♦ The funding sources include a blend of state funding, 
practice plan funds, and other discretionary funds pro- 
vided by the dean. 



FIGURE 1: Governance Structure 
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Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty members involved primarily in the educational 
program are identified via their official department as- 
signments of responsibilities and by self-identification to 
the administration. 

♦ Recognition is through selection of faculty for out- 
standing teaching awards that were established in 
1999. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ There are college-wide objectives, consistent with the 
MSOP Objectives that are tied to competencies ex- 
pected at gradurnon. [The list of learning outcomes is 
available from the author.] 

♦ These general competencies are tied to course-specific 
competencies that are developed for each course/clerk- 
ship by those involved in teaching. [The lUt of compe- 
tencies is available from the author.] 

♦ The competencies are reviewed and recommendations 
for approval made by the CC; these are reviewed for final 
approval by the dean. 

$ The process for determining outcomes includes written 
exams to test knowledge, practical exams to assess skills 
and attitudes, and observation to test all three. 

♦ Written exams are given in all required courses. 

♦ Practical exams are given in anatomy, pathology, 
and medical microbiology; clinical skills exams include 
an OSCE (year two), a clinical practice exam (year 
three), and a videotaped history and physical exam (year 
four). 

♦ Faculty and residents evaluate students subjectively in 
every course/clerkship. 

♦ External outcome measurements are used, including 
NBME mini-board exams in a few basic science courses 
and five clerkships and requirements to pass USMLE 
Steps 1 and 2 to be promoted to year three and to grad- 
uate, respectively. 

♦ The AAMC graduation questionnaire and evaluation of 
students’ abilities after one year of residency by the grad- 
uates and their supervisors are used to continuously mon- 
itor outcome perceptions of graduates. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ During the last decade there has been a movement to 
shift hours of the classical lecture format to more active 
learning modes. This has been a gradual evolutionary 
change. 

♦ Small-group learning is used in virtually all of the courses 
in years one and two to some extent. 

♦ Wet labs are still used in some courses. 

♦ More interdisciplinary teaching has been developed. 

♦ All basic science courses have some clinical correlations, 
which are designed to demonstrate more effectively the 
clinical relevance of basic science concepts, developed 
and taught jointly by clinical and basic science faculty. 

♦ Specific curricular changes since 1991 are 

• decrease in total numbers of curricular hours in years 
one and two by 21% 

• increase in small-group learning in basic science 
courses 

• increase in number of clu : cal-correlation sessions in 
basic science courses 

• increase in ambulatory care training in year three 
clerkships 

• initiation of interdisciplinary courses in neurosciences 
and in molecular biology and human genetics — mid- 
1990s 

• establishment of family medicine clerkship 

• merging of gross anatomy and embryology into a single 
course 

• initiation of problem-based learning course in 1992 

• physical diagnosis spread over three terms — from year 
one, spring term, through all of year two 

• coordination of the physical diagnosis and Introduc- 
tion to Clinical Medicine courses in year two 

• feedback from, use of standard evaluation forms for all 
required courses/clerkships, which has helped in cur- 
ricular changes 

• developing on-line curricular materials 

• establishment of competencies for all courses/clerk- 
ships year one to three 

• establishment of critical care clerkship in 1999 

♦ Small groups make up about 10% of curricular hours in 
years one and two. 

♦ The problem-based learning course (one semester, year 
two) that was established in 1992 is solely small-group 
learning. 

♦ Case-based learning is used in many courses to introduce 
concepts in lecture and small -group settings. 

♦ There is some limited use of standardized patients for 
teaching in the Introduction to Clinical Medicine and 
in physical diagnosis. 

♦ A moderate array of standardized patients have been 
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trained and are used for assessment in the OSCE (year 
two), clinical practice exam (CPX) (year three) and vid- 
eotaped history and physical exam (year four). 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Every student is required to purchase a laptop computer 
based on specifications determined by the Health Sci- 
ences Center Information Services in consultation with 
Student Affairs and OCME. 

♦ Computers are used throughout the curriculum in a va- 
riety of ways. 

♦ There is an Intranet server devoted to curricular content. 

♦ Each course has its own site that is used to post curricular 
content, syllabus, schedule, objectives, lecture outlines, 
practice exams, case-based exercises, laboratory exercises, 
communication among students and faculty, Web re- 
sources, and libraries of images. The use of such materials 
dramatically varies among courses, but use increases each 
year; some courses have all of their materials on the site, 
while some others do not yet use the site. 

♦ The use of Power Point to enhance lectures is also in- 
creasing. 

♦ The third- and fourth-year students have an electronic 
logbook for recording their clinical experiences. The re- 
sponses are used to chart the students 1 overall clinical 
experiences and to help determine what diagnoses and 
clinical procedures they experience individually and as a 
group to assist the faculty and administration in modi- 
fying content. 

♦ All course evaluations are administered electronically via 
OCME using a standard evaluation format for courses 
and clerkships. 

♦ An audience feedback program was developed by OCME 
to use in class for interactive teaching. 

♦ Ungraded practice quizzes have also been administered 
on-line. 

♦ Students use a separate server to post their note service, 
and this server is also used by some faculty to post their 
class notes. 

♦ There is a program for faculty, students, or administration 
to survey students’ opinions on any issues of importance. 

♦ Most official communication with students regarding 
course announcements, information, etc., is via e-mail. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Change has occurred in a regular evolutionary manner 
over the past decade. There have been practical exams 




to better assess student skills established for years two, 
three, and four. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for the OSCE (year two), 
the CPX (year three), and the videotaped history and 
physical exam (year four). 

♦ Faculty observation is used for the practical exams in 
clerkships and in small-group settings in years one and 
two. 

♦ Comprehensive exams are achieved via year two OSCE 
and year three CPX. 

♦ A clinical practice examination is given; history and 
physical examination are videotaped. 

♦ Performance is reviewed with the student by a faculty 
member, and deficiencies are remediated until outcome 
is satisfactory or better. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Student clinical experiences begin in the first semester 
of year one and include in-class sessions with patients 
followed by shadowing in physicians’ offices in the com- 
munity or with third- or fourth-year medical students in 
clinical settings. 

♦ In year two there are preceptorships in the community 
physicians’ offices. 

♦ In year two there is an optional program of service in 
community health clinics serving the underserved. 

♦ In year three students are in clinics and wards, and via 
the USF AHEC there is experience in underserved rural 
clinics. 

♦ In year four there are required clinical experiences in 
neurology and in critical care units (ICU, CCU, surgical 
1CU) in hospitals. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Review of the educational program began in fall 1997. 

♦ Through curricular retreats in 1998 the CC determined 
that review of the curriculum by the students, faculry. 
and administration was in order. 

♦ In 1999 a series of three retreats coordinated by OCME, 
involving more than 100 faculty, students, residents, 
staff, and administrators, made recommendations for 
change to the CC. The CC reviewed these recommen- 
dations, endorsed them, and sent them to the dean for 
approval. 

♦ The changes were accepted by the dean and the imple- 
mentation process began in January 2000. 

♦ Once the new curriculum is established there will 
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be twice-yearly review sessions by the CC to ex- 
amine the efficiency and effectiveness of the overall 
curriculum. 

♦ The themes and goals of the curriculum renewal effort 
include 

• increased integration of basic and clinical science 
teaching across all four years with more interdiscipli- 
nary teaching 

• stronger professionalism/humanism curriculum 

• early longitudinal clinical experience 

• less lecture, more active learning 

• strong mentoring program 

♦ Goals 

To pursue excellence in the educational program for the MD 
degree through an interdisciplinary, integrated four-year cur- 
riculum that promotes 

• self-directed, lifelong learning 

• learner-centered instruction and other educarional ex- 
periences 

• skills, knowledge, attitudes, and values necessary 
for the successful practice of medicine in the 21st cen- 
tury 

• a faculty-owned, college-wide program that 

— incorporates innovative teaching and learning ac- 
tivities 

— is competency -driven 

— incorporates integration of basic science and clin- 
ical medicine 

• outcome-based promotion based on demonstration of 
competency related to 

— knowledge 
— skills 

— attitudes and values 

♦ The design of the process used (or under way) was: 

• January 22, 1999 — curricular retreat 

— participation of faculty, students, alumni 
— the need for change, value of change, mechanisms 
of change 

— current models of medical school curricula 
— creating a philosophy for our curriculum for the 
21st century 

• February 1999 

— Creation of work groups (faculty and students) to 
develop the curriculum 

• February 1999-October 1999 
— Curricular design planning 

— Feedback from faculty and students 
— Continue ongoing program of reaching develop- 
ment workshops 

— Recommendation to the CC by the work groups 
— Recommendations by CC to dean 

• January 2000 



— Acceptance of plan by the dean 

• January 2000-July 2001 

— Content work groups design specific courses 

• December 2000-July 2001 

— Ongoing review of curriculum for approval by Fac- 
ulty Council, Executive Council, dean 

• July 2001 

— Implementation of curriculum 

• January 2002-2005 

— Ongoing evaluation of curriculum 
— Adaptation to needed changes 
— Reports to faculty and dean 

♦ As a result of the retreats and work groups and the CC 
recommendations, the changes to the curriculum will in- 
clude 

• a three-week introductory block in year one with em- 
phasis on humanism/professionalism and basic medical 
skills 

• a longitudinal clinical experience extending over years 
one and two 

• a colloquium series a half-day per week for first-year 
and second-year students 

• a ' lloquium series half-day per week for third- and 
four- ~ar students 

• increased ii ^disciplinary teaching and coordination 
of courses in all years 

• greater integration of clinical medicine into first- and 
second -year courses 

• greater integration of basic science into year three and 
year four clerkships 

♦ OCME has been provided by the dean the resources to 
guide the process and assist with implementation by way 
of an education specialist and administrative assistant 
and a program assistant. 

♦ Challenges include(d) getting faculty who are resistant 
to change to participate in the process, freeing sufficient 
time for clinical faculty to participate more in interdis- 
ciplinary teaching, finding sufficient numbers of good 
community preceptors to accommodate all of our year 
one and two students in the longitudinal clinical expe- 
rience, finding funding to support all of the innovations 
that faculty and students develop in the planning pro- 
cess. 

♦ The educational specialist is charged with assisting the 
associate deans for education in development of tools to 
evaluate the changes to the educational program. These 
still need to be developed. The standard evaluations used 
by students as well as performances on internal and ex- 
ternal exams will be part of this process. 

♦ The process of curricular review has been in place for 
many years. 
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♦ The CC reviews all courses individually once every two 
years or more frequently if there is a need. 

♦ The CC also has examined and helped establish new cob 
lege- wide objectives (in 1999) and course-specific com- 
petencies (1999). Discussion of the overall educational 



program will be addressed twice yearly in half-day retreats, 
or more frequently if the need is determined. 

♦ Over the next five years the review will be likely to focus 
on the implementation of curricular change and making 
adjustments as implementation proceeds. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The chairman of the Executive Curriculum Committee 
reports to the executive associate dean for medical edu- 
cation. 

♦ The Executive Curriculum Committee is chaired by a 
member of the faculty (not a department chair) and con- 
sists of 20 to 30 faculty members representative of basic 
science and clinical departments. 

♦ The members of the committee are selected from clerk' 
ship directors or other faculty (but not department 
chairs) involved intensively in the teaching program. 

♦ Ex officio members of the committee include the deans 
in the Office of Medical Education and Student Affairs 
and the Director of Medical Education Services. 

♦ The administrative assistant supporting the committee 
attends all meetings, records minutes, and maintains de- 
tailed files. 

♦ Rotating members include four students, one elected 
from each class, who represent the combined course and 
clerkship student curriculum representatives for their 
class years. 

♦ Most recently the head of the Health Sciences Library 
and a member of the Allied Health Programs faculty 
have been added to the committee. 

• The committee must meet at least ten times during 
the year, usually monthly, and is charged with the re- 
sponsibility to 

• understand, analyze, and coordinate the entire four- 
year curriculum and to monitor the quality of the 
basic science courses and clinical clerkships; 

• detect problem areas or weaknesses in the curriculum 
and assist in assuring that the problems are corrected; 

• obtain continuous student input to verify students 1 
views of the success of the courses and clerkships and 
of the quality of the overall educational program; 

• detect unwanted repetition as well as any topics of 
importance that are missing from the curriculum; 

• review USMLE results and other external examina- 
tions such as the results of National Board subject 
examinations; 

• review the objectives of each course and clerkship and 
to help determine the extent to which they arc being 
achieved; 

• review the evaluation process developed for each 
course and clerkship; 



• recommend changes in clerkship content and identify 1 
courses or topics that need to be added or eliminated; 

• review proposals for new or additional topics/subjects 
submitted for consideration of incorporation into the 
curriculum and recommend action on the proposal; 

• monitor the overall effectiveness of each year of the 
curriculum and determine that courses are presented 
in a reasonable sequence; and 

• review each required course and clerkship at least 
every 18 months; overviews should be presented by 
the course/clerkship directors in the presence of their 
department chairs and their student curriculum com- 
mittee representatives and should include objectives, 
evaluation methods, and perceived strengths and 
weaknesses. 

♦ The Executive Curriculum Committee works closely 
with the executive associate dean, who in turn interfaces 
with the dean. Serious problems are to be brought to the 
attention of the dean and the Council of Chairs. 



Office of Education 

♦ In 1990 the school established the Office of Medical Ed- 
ucation, which has responsibility for coordination and 
development of curriculum and teaching. 

♦ The office is headed by an MD at the all professor/ 
executive associate dean level who oversees the entire 
curriculum. This individual is assisted by a pan-time as- 
sociate dean for clinical education based at our Grady 
Campus who pays special attention to the third and 
fourth years. 

♦ The office grew out of a major successful cuniculum re- 
vision in 1992, which was reviewed in detail within a 
strategic planning process in 1998-1999 and resulted in 
additional recommendations. [A copy of the Teaching 
and Education Strategic Plan is available upon request.] 

♦ An Educational Advisory 1 Committee led by the execu- 
tive associate dean has been established and is in the 
process of assuring and assessing implementation of this 
plan. 

♦ In 1999 four additional part-time assistant deans (MDs) 
were added to the Office of Medical Education with re- 
sponsibilities in the areas of medical education and stu- 
dent affairs. These individuals have been involved in 

j - 
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FIGURE 1: Office of Medical Educafion/Curriculum Management and Organizational Chart 




Health Sciences Director, Medical 
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curriculum enhancement, student and faculty mentoring, 
development of standardized patient programs, improv- 
ing informatics, ensuring adequate research opportuni- 
ties, reviewing course and clerkship objectives, and im- 
proving evaluation tools for our curriculum and for our 
students. 

♦ In 2001, a PhD educator will be added to our staff. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a descrete budget for the School of Medicine 
to support our office operations and personnel. 

♦ The major support for teaching is via "he dean’s Ledger 
I Budget to individual departments. This recently has 
been substantially supplemented foT faculty who are in- 
volved in major teaching roles, especially course direc- 
tors, and for faculty who participate in interdepartmental 
and extra-departmental teaching (e.g., Department of 
Medicine faculty with teaching responsibilities in the 
pathophysiology or pharmacology course). 

♦ The Office of Medical Education is responsible for as- 
suring that these additional funds are utilized appropri- ♦ 
ately by the various depart nents. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The school has developed several programs and incen- 
tives to train academics to be better teachers, to stimu- 
late clinicians and researchers to teach, and to recognize 
and reward excellence in teaching. 

♦ During December 1999, a two-day Faculty Development 
Seminar was held for all new r medical school faculty. 
Funded by the Emory University Teaching Fund, this 
well -received workshop for new faculty will be an annual 
event. 

♦ Additional faculty development is now being planned by 
a committee under the leadership of one of our assistant 
deans. 

♦ The dean has created a fund dedicated to help support 
undergraduate medical school teaching, especially in 
clinical departments. During this academic year, this sub- 
stantial fund will be distributed to department chairs to 
holster medical student programs. 

♦ Beginn ng in 1998, all faculty members were asked to 
develop teaching portfolios. An application for faculty 
ipncintmcnt or promotion must be accompanied by a 
teaching portfolio documenting teaching activities. 

Each year, senior medical students recognize a clinical 
and basic science faculty member for reaching excel- 
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lence, and individual classes recognize their best teachers 
in each year of medical school. 

♦ The school has one annual Distinguished Teaching 
Award with financial remuneration (close to $20,000) 
that is awarded at commencement. 

♦ Several teaching awards are also given at the university 
level. Medical school faculty are eligible for these and 
have been awarded them in recent years. 

♦ In 2000 the dean created a fund to provide at least 
$5,000 to each of ten to 20 faculty members determined 
by a committee of peers to have served the teaching 
mission of the medical school with particular distinction 
during the preceding year. 

♦ Each year a faculty member who has contributed to med- 
ical student teaching is elected to Alpha Omega Alpha. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school has set institutional objectives to develop 
leaders in medicine, science, and clinical care. This was 
done by establishing an educational program that pro- 
motes the following vision and learning outcomes: 

• promote lifelong learning by focusing on skills re- 
quired for independent thinking and scholarship; 

• emphasize a preclinical curriculum that focuses on a 
strong foundation in the basic sciences; 

• on this foundation is built an understanding of the 
mechanism and management of disease; 

• communication skills, moral and ethical behavior, and 
ethical and professional dilemmas are confronted, de- 
fined, and assessed; 

• endorse a commitment to public health and commu- 
nity sendee; 

• provide opportunities for scientific inquiry and re- 
search; 

• promote efficient and accurate assessment of the med- 
ical literature; and 

• emphasize the highest standards of professionalism and 
medical care to patients and community. 

♦ Promotion to the next semester or next year of course 
work requires successful passage of the composite “joint 
examinations” offered regularly throughout the first four 
semesters. These examinations encompass the basic sci- 
ence core courses (anatomy, biochemistry, neurobiology, 
nhysiology, cell biology' and histology, pathology, path- 
ophysiology, microbiology, pharmacology, human be- 
havior). 




♦ A grade of “F” in any one course precludes promotion 
to the next semester. A grade of “D” requires careful 
review by the Progress and Promotions (P&P) Commit- 
tee, and promotion is viewed contextually with the stu- 
dent's performance in other concurrent courses. The 
P&J? Committee meets at least once each semester. Stu- 
dents are discussed at the committee meeting if they 
have academic, behavioral, or professionalism problems. 

♦ Additional outcome measures include: 

• A portion of the student’s final grade in pathology, 
biochemistry, and physiology is determined by the stu- 
dent’s performance on the NBME shelf examination, 
allowing comparison with medical students across the 
country. 

• Promotion to the third year of medical school requires 
a passing score on Step 1 of the USMLE. 

♦ During the third year, each clerkship director is respon- 
sible for generating a list of core learning objectives for 
the medical students. 

♦ Throughout the third year, the unifying themes are rou- 
tine assessment of clinical skills, patient management, 
communication skills, professionalism, and interpersonal 
skills. While there may be some variability in patient 
mix, the educational expectations and evaluations are 
the same across all clinical sites. 

♦ The students receive an orientation the first day of each 
rotation, and the objectives and expectations are clearly 
delineated. Each clerkship requires a written final ex- 
amination, with most relying in part on the NBME shelf 
examination. The final grade is a compilation of the stu- 
dent’s overall clinical performance and shelf exam score. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Six years ago, in response to faculty request, or increased 
small-group teaching, the school built/renovated seven 
small classroom/seminar rooms that are now used exten- 
sively during the first and second years of medical school. 

♦ Along with pre-existing space, the rooms are now uti- 
lized by many course directors for small-group processes 
that complement or replace lecture time. 

♦ Courses that employ small groups include biochemistry, 
cell biology, genetics, physiology, pathophysiology, pa- 
thology, and problem-based learning. 

♦ Problem-based learning is a mandatory course conducted 
during the first and second years. 

♦ Case presentations are included in most basic science 
courses. 

♦ Beginning 1999-2000 the school has employed stan- 
dardized patients to evaluate second-year students in 
their focused history taking and physical diagnosis skills. 

9-3 
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♦ It is expected that additional appropriate video- and 
audio-equipped rooms will be developed within the next 
several years to expand the use of standardized patients 
for teaching and evaluation. 

♦ Medical Decision Making, a course offered in the first 
year, emphasizes techniques to both access and analyze 
current medical literature. Students abilities to analyze 
the methods, statistics, results, and conclusions of med- 
ical papers are formally assessed. 

♦ Basic Life Support (BLS) is taught in the first year and 
follows the American Heart Association standard course. 
Students must meet the standards of the AHA to be 
certified as BLS providers. 

♦ In the second year, students are rigorously taught inter- 
viewing and physical diagnosis. Periodically, as the skill 
set is built throughout the year, every student performs 
a faculty-observed history and physical examination of a 
patient. 

♦ Throughout the third year, the interdisciplinary Clinical 
Medical Ethics course is interwoven through the curric- 
ulum. In this course, trained faculty preceptors specifi- 
cally address end-of-life issues, physician impairment, 
confidentiality, competency, futility, and other com- 
monly encountered ethical and moral dilemmas. These 
are small-group sessions that require active participation 
from each student, with case analysis and “homework” 
assignments. 

♦ Advanced Cardiac Life Support (ACLS) is a mandatory 
portion of the third-year curriculum and follows the 
American Heart Association standard course objectives 
and outcomes. Students must successfully pass a written 
examination and multiple skills stations to receive cer- 
tification as ACLS providers. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Although students are not required to own computers, a 
computer lab with 30 computers dedicated to medical 
student use is available on the main Emory medical 
campus. 

♦ Many computers are available to students at the Grady 
campus and provide additional access. 

♦ Major computer facilities are available to students in the 
Health Sciences Library and on a 24-hour basis in the 
Emory University Computing Center located nearby. 

♦ Computer technology (information technology) was 
identified as a priority in the Teaching and Education 
Strategic Plan (TESP) as reported in January 1999. 

♦ Medical informatics currently occupies six hours as a for- 
mal curriculum topic. This course includes introductions 
to use of the Internet as a source of medical information, 




computer-aided learning in medicine, and management 
and decision-support systems as used in clinical medi- 
cine. 

♦ Students become proficient at the use of a computerized 
medical record system at one the major teaching hospi- 
tals. 

♦ Information technology as a resource for students and 
physicians is discussed in the evidence-based medicine 
course Medical Decision Making. 

$ Infonnation technology is used as a teaching method in 
a number of basic science courses, most notably in cell 
biology (over 600 images) and neurobiology. The cell 
biology program is interactive, while the pathology pro- 
gram involves mandatory references to repositories of 
pathology images accessible through Internet sites. 

♦ The pathophysiology course involves the use of CD- 
ROM -based cases. 

♦ In the clinical years, information technology is used in 
the cardiology course using both “Harvey” and computer- 
based modules on heart failure and coronary artery dis- 
ease. Obstetrics -gynecology also uses computer-based 
cases as a learning adjunct. 

♦ Computer technology is an important means of com- 
munication among students, administration, and faculty. 
All students are given a “LearnLink” account, which fa- 
cilitates communication between the three groups. 

♦ LearnLink provides document management (all lecture 
transcripts are posted on LearnLink for students and fac- 
ulty) and e-mail capability, as well as providing Internet 
access for students. 

♦ Information technology is also being utilized as a way of 
analyzing and managing our curriculum. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the second year as part 
of the evaluation process in the clinical methods course 
(physical diagnosis). Students are given a clinical sce- 
nario and are then expected to elicit the appropriate his- 
tory and perform a focused physical examination. The 
entire patient encounter takes 25 minutes. 

♦ Students are evaluated both by faculty and by standard- 
ized patients (for communication skills), each using de- 
fined criteria. 

♦ A pilot program for fourth-year students using standard- 
ized patients began in the spring of 2000. Students have 
four standardized patient case encounters rhat involve 
history taking, physical examination, the generation of 
an appropriate differential diagnosis, and a SOAP note. 
As with the second-year program, faculty and the stan- 
dardized patients will assess the students. 
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♦ Computers are not currently used as an assessment 
method other than for practice examinations on CD- 
ROM, which were recently developed for us by a visiting 
scholar from Sweden. 

♦ Faculty observation is used during the first and second 
years through the small-group learning sessions in the 
problem-based learning course. 

♦ Direct faculty observation of performance occurs during 
the second year clinical methods (physical diagnosis) 
course, and during the third- and fourth-year clinical 
clerkships. In these courses, faculty observe students per- 
form comprehensive history and physical examinations 
and assess their clinical skills. 

♦ Faculty currently evaluate second-year students, and 
plans have been made ;u evaluate fourth-year students 
during the standardized patient assessment programs. 

♦ As an assessment method, OSCEs are used only in the 
standardized patient programs in the second and fourth 
years. OSCEs are used as a teaching adjunct for the gy- 
necologic exam. We anticipate an increase in the use of 
OSCEs as a tool for both teaching and assessment in the 
near future. 

♦ In the first and second years, students are evaluated in 
small-group sessions in the problem-based learning 
course that, in part, assesses communication skills, pro- 
fessionalism, team-building skills, and computer-driven 
literature searches for relevant patient-care related issues. 
The student-to-faculty ratio is 4:1 and faculty observa- 
tion and feedback are mandated. 

♦ Students’ clinical performances are evaluated by the res- 
ident team members and the attending physicians with 
whom the students come into contact. Students perform 
independent history and physical examinations, write de- 
tailed history and physical examination assessments and 
plans, write daily progress notes that are part of the med- 
ical record, and present on rounds. 

♦ During the pediatric nursery rotation, each student must 
pass a faculty-observed physical examination on a new- 
born. 

♦ On the internal medicine clerkship, each student is re- 
quired to perform and pass a faculty-observed history and 
physical on a hospitalized patient. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ During the past five years, there has been a considerable 
increase in the ambulatory care experiences offered to 
students. 

♦ A mandatory family medicine clerkship is now offered 
during the third year. Students spend one month with a 
clinician away from the Emory campus, where concepts 



of primary care are taught in the context of a community 
physician’s office; approximately 60 local physicians par- 
ticipate in this program. 

♦ Students have an opportunity to spend an additional 
month of community-based ambulatory medicine as an 
elective during the fourth year. 

♦ Approximately one third of the first -year class takes a 
month-long preceptorship with a generalist physician in 
the summer after the first year. 

♦ Students have extensive opportunities to train in Emory- 
owned and Emory-affiliated inpatient and outpatient fa- 
cilities. These facilities include: Crawford Long Hospital 
(583-bed community-based tertiary care hospital); Emory 
University Hospital (587-bed multi-specialty adult care 
hospital); Wesley Woods Center (235-bed geriatric fa- 
cility); The Emory Clinic (nonprofit 688-physician 
clinic); Children’s Healthcare of Atlanta at Egleston 
Hospital (235-bed tertiary care childrens hospital); At- 
lanta Veterans Affairs Medical Center (420-bed facility); 
and Grady Health System (95 3 -bed tertiary care metro- 
politan hospital with extensive outpatient clinical 
facilities). 

♦ The school has entered into a limited partnership with 
Columbia/HCA, which owns several hospitals in the At- 
lanta area. Educational programs are expected to develop 
in some of these facilities. 

♦ Emory students take advantage of other non-Emory clin- 
ical facilities in the Atlanta area, as well as electives 
located in suitable facilities outside metropolitan At- 
lanta. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Curriculum review has occurred in two ways over the 

past five years: 

• through a one-time, large-scale Strategic Plan for 
Teaching and Education that was started in 1 998 and 
completed in 1999; and 

• through the monthly meetings of the Executive Cur- 
riculum Committee (ECC). 

• Through a third approach to curriculum review’, ini- 
tiated in the spring of 2000, a number of in-depth site 
visits to American and European medical schools oc- 
curred, with a view' towards significant long-term 
change in Emory’s approach to medical education. 

Themes and Goals of the Curriculum 

Renewal Effort 

♦ The goals of this effort include: 

• ensuring the quality of medical education 
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• ensuring a process that links course objectives, con- 
tent, teaching method, outcomes, evaluation, and 
feedback 

• redistributing the curriculum hours to provide more 
small-group interactions, more independent study 
time, and less lecture time 

• increasing the ambulatory care experience 

• integrating the teaching of the basic and clinical sci- 
ences 

• monitoring the need for and finding a place in the 
curriculum for new topics such as domestic violence, 
women’s health, medical Spanish, and the socioeco- 
nomic aspects of medicine 

♦ Strategic plan for teaching and education — Approxi- 
mately 180 faculty, staff, and students were involved in 
this effort, which involved many meetings, benchmark- 
ing studies, surveys, and site visits to other institutions. 
Faculty and staff were predominantly from the School of 
Medicine but also represented the Schools of Nursing 
and Public Health, the teaching hospitals, and the larger 
university. 

♦ Ten subcommittees were formed: Admissions, Curricu- 
lum, Graduate Education, Office of Medical Education 
and Student Affairs, Students, Facilities, Teaching and 
Faculty, Information Technology, Finance, and Allied 
Health. 

♦ The ECC reviews courses/clerkships at its monthly meet- 
ings. 

♦ Established courses are reviewed approximately once 
every 12 to 18 months, while new courses are asked to 
report progress on a more frequent basis. 

Resources Needed 

♦ The dean made the strategic planning process a priority 
for the medical school and as such allocated or otherwise 
obtained the necessary resources. 

♦ Significant time was also devoted to this project by the 
Office of Medical Education, the executive associate 
dean for medical education and student affairs, the as- 
sociate deans, and the director of medical education ser- 
vices. 

♦ The deaTs leadership was essential in obtaining the time 
commitment and subcommittee leadership from depart- 
ment chairs and senior faculty. 

♦ The work of the ECC is supported by Office of Medical 
Education and Student Affairs staff. The Executive As- 
sociate Dean for Medical Education and the chair of the 
ECC set the agenda and detail the content of the replies 
to the presentations given by the course and clerkship 
directors. 

♦ Tlie implementation phase of this process formally began 



in the autumn of 1999; however, operational implemen- 
tation of many recommendations of the Strategic Plan 
began immediately after its release. 

♦ The resources required included financial and human re- 
source commitments for recruiting additional Office of 
Medical Education staff; rewarding faculty for teaching; 
developing new educational programs; and planning a 
new medical education facility. 

♦ Specific curricular needs included funds to investigate 
and pilot a standardized patient program, OSCEs, an ex- 
panded medical informatics course, and the hiring of an 
education specialist. 

♦ Additional faculty involvement will be needed to over- 
see the implementation process. Once again, the dean’s 
leadership and financial support are seen as essential to 
the success of this endeavor. 

Challenges and Unanticipated Outcomes of 

the Process 

♦ The challenges included maintaining organizational 
drive and faculty dedication for this sustained and long 
process. Emory has long had a traditional curriculum, 
and faculty often have been reluctant to entertain major 
change. 

♦ The strategic planning process caused a sufficient number 
of faculty to seriously entertain and recommend major 
curricular changes and the resources that would be nec- 
essary to implement these changes. 

♦ A major challenge for the ECC is the desire to optimize 
the overall curriculum. This is particularly difficult when 
the chairs and course directors each have their own sets 
of curricular priorities. Despite this, we have been im- 
pressed by their willingness to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the ECC. 

♦ Another unexpected outcome has been the overall re- 
ceptiveness to student concerns of the faculty members 
of the ECC, the course directors, and the chairs. Nu- 
merous fundamental changes in courses have been made 
based on evaluation and student concerns. 



Plans for Evaluation of the Change 

♦ A Curriculum Oversight Advisory Committee is planned 
to view the curriculum from a more global perspective. 
Its role will he to oversee the curricular design from a 
level higher than that of an individual course and to 
better connect Emory to the educational offerings at 
American and other medical universities. 

♦ The executive associate dean will tak.. a four-month sub- 
batical to review several innovative programs at other 
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medical schools, with the intention of leading a major 
curricular revision in the following year. 

♦ Database management of the curriculum is an ongoing 
process. Curriculum Oversight, Management and Eval- 
uation Tool (COMET) is an organizational document for 
each course and clerkship, constructed as follows: 

• course title 

• contact information 

• departmental vs. interdisciplinary 

• location of course in the curriculum 

• credit hours 

• grading method 

• duration of the course 

• course description 

• objectives 

• emerging topics in health covered in the course 

• percentage ambulatory care, if any 

♦ COMET allows faculty Web access to the objectives and 
contents of all the courses in the medical school. Plans 
are in place for significant expansion of COMET to in- 
clude the course syllabus, lecture topics, etc. 



Future Goals 

♦ The major teaching and educational missions for the 
next five years are: 

• to create an environment where the value placed on 
medical student education and mentoring is en- 
hanced; 

• to enhance the ambulatory care exposure and expe- 
rience for students in the clinical years; 



• to enhance mandated skills assessment (standardized 
patients and objective structured clinical examina- 
tions); 

• to provide enhanced financial support and recognition 
for “great teachers” and support the integration of 
multidisciplinary courses; 

• to cultivate a faculty of “master teachers”; 

• to enhance facilities to provide more space for small- 
group teaching, computer space, and OSCE exami- 
nations; 

• tG enhance opportunities for all students to participate 
in basic and/or applied research; 

• to create additional opportunities for students in pub- 
lic and international health care practice and re- 
search; 

• to enhance students’ ability to utilize computer tech- 
nology and informatics to assist in 'learning; 

• to shift the educational paradigm from a “teaching” 
to a “learning” mode; 

• to consider major proposed curricular revision to com- 
press the basic science curriculum to 18 months, al- 
lowing earlier exposure to clinical medicine with 
focused reintroduction of the basic sciences into the 
clinical years; 

• to reduce lecture time in the first two years and re- 
place it with more varied learning experiences; 

• to hire a professional educator to assist the Office of 
Medical Education with evaluation tools, curriculum 
development, and testing methods; 

• to continue to enhance the school’s information tech- 
nology and technology support staff; and 

• to obtain reliable medium and long-term measures of 
graduates’ competency, based on residency perfor- 
mance, fellowship training, and other achievements. 
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Medical College of Georgia 



Medical College of Georgia 

Susan Porterfield, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ Management has become increasingly more centralized 
and less departmentally focused. 

♦ The number of interdisciplinary courses has increased. 



Office of Education 

♦ There is a Curriculum Office that includes one PhD ed- 
ucator. 

♦ A Center for Educational Excellence that will provide 
the structured educational support needed for academic 
programs is in development. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There are discrete budgets for certain components of the 
educational programs. 

♦ The bulk of the cost of the educational program is in- 
cluded within departmental budgets. 

♦ There is no clear division of funding sources within the 
individual departments. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Excellence in teaching is documented in an Educator’s 
Dossier. 

♦ The dossier is included as a factor in consideration for 
promotion, tenure, and salary increases. 

♦ Faculty teaching awards to acknowledge teaching excel- 
lence are presented by both the student and faculty. 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Governance Structure 
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Curriculum 

Committee 



modified by the curriculum committees and faculty to 
meet the mission of MCG. 

♦ [The list of learning objectives is available from the au- 
thor.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small-group teaching sessions have been increased, 
though budgetary constraints may force a move away 
from small-group teaching in the future. 

♦ Many courses use case-based teaching and it is expected 
that this will continue to grow. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in teaching and assess- 
ment. 



Faculty 



Students 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS Appflcotlon of Computer technology 

♦ Computers are not required, but the school recommends 
Learning Outcomes that students own laptop computers and most students 

have one. 

♦ The learning objectives were derived from the AAMC ♦ Computers are readily available in resource rooms, the 
Medical School Objectives Projcc^ objectives and were . ** library, and clinical sites. 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used in assessment. 

♦ Some computerized testing is used. 

♦ There is increased documentation of students’ clinical 
skills. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students spend time in private physicians’ offices, com- 
munity health centers, and large hospitals. 

♦ Clinical training occurs in both inpatient and ambula- 
tory settings. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum committees study student evaluations 
and other curricular indicators, including the AAMC 
Graduation Questionnaire, and alter the curriculum ac- 
cordingly. 

♦ The new curriculum will be evaluated using 

• standardized systems for student evaluation of pro- 
grams and faculty evaluation of students; 

• OSCEs; 

• behavioral assessments of the learning environment; 

• evaluations of performance of graduates by residency 
directors; and 

• meetings with recent graduates and the phase 111 cur- 
riculum committee to assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the programs and develop strategies for 
changes. 
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Mercer University 



Mercer University School of Medicine 

Robert Moon, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The founders of Mercer University School of Medicine 
(MUSM) visualized and designed a strategy for curricular 
development and management that was an extension of 
the matrix management philosophy generally used 
throughout the medical school. 

♦ The faculty and the dean’s office work closely together 
on development of policy and implementation of the 
curriculum. 

♦ The dean delegates the bulk of responsibility for over- 
sight, management, and implementation of the educa- 
tion programs to the associate dean for academic affairs 
and research. This individual works closely with faculty 
committees on curricular policy and design, and with 
various administrative chairs on implementation of the 
major components of the academic program. 

♦ Curricular policy development resides primarily in the 
faculty and is overseen by the faculty-elected members 
of the Curriculum and Instruction Committee (CIC). 

♦ This committee consists of seven members. Three mem- 
bers are from the clinical faculty (Constituency A), three 
from the basic science faculty (Constituency B) and one 
member from the volunteer faculty (Constituency D). A 
member of the library faculty (Constituency C) and stu- 
dent representatives from the second-, third-, and fourth- 
year classes also serve, without vote. 

♦ The associate dean for academic affairs and research 
(ADAAR) serves ex officio without vote. 

♦ The duties and responsibilities of the CIC are 

• to evaluate and make recommendations on the goals 
of the predoctoral programs as these relate to the mis- 
sion of the school 

• to evaluate and make recommendations concerning 
content and process of all predoctoral curricula offered 
by the school 

• to evaluate and make recommendations on the appro- 
priateness of contributions to the predoctoral curric- 
ulum 

• to evaluate and make recommendations on the effec- 
tiveness of methods used to deliver the predoctoral 
curriculum and to ascertain that ongoing teaching ac- 
tivities are consonant with the mission of the school 

• to receive and review all proposals related to content 
and/or evaluation of the predoctoral curriculum; to 



make recommendations on the implementation of 
both methods and standards of student evaluation and 
the dissemination of all information gathered from 
student evaluations 

• to consider and make recommendations on the appro- 
priateness of contributions to the predoctoral curric- 
ulum by colleges and schools of Mercer University', 
community institutions, and external agencies. 

• to receive recommendations on the overall predoc- 
toral academic calendar 

♦ There have been two long-standing subcommittees of 
the CIC that relate to the CIC for policy development 
and to the dean’s office for issues of implementation. 

♦ These committees are ( 1 ) the Phase Coordinators Com- 
mittee, which has primary responsibility for oversight of 
the Biomedical Problems Program (BMP), and (2) the 
Clinical Clerkship Coordinators Committee (CCCC), 
which oversees the third and fourth years of the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ The BMP Program: A BMP coordinator assists the asso- 
ciate dean for academic affairs and research (ADAAR) 
in the manage ent of the curriculum. This person is 
appointed by the ADAAR and reports directly to that 
dean. 

♦ One of the major responsibilities of the BMP coordinator 
is to chair the Phase Coordinators Committee. 

♦ The Phase Coordinators Committee is composed of the 
phase coordinators from the 13 phases of the BMP cur- 
riculum. Phase coordinators are chosen from among the 
eight faculty members assigned to tutor a small group in 
a given phase of the BMP curriculum. The BMP coor- 
dinator chooses phase coordinators once the annual fac- 
ulty teaching schedule has been finalized by the associate 
dean for academic affairs and research. Hence, in reality 
one role of the BMP coordinator is to be the “coordi- 
nator of coordinators.” (The roles and responsibilities of 
the phase coordinators with respect to their individual 
phases are available from the author.) 

♦ Details of overall policy and implementation of the BMP 
program are overseen by the Phase Coordinators Com- 
mittee. 

♦ Issues facing this committee transcend the entire gamut 
of policy and implementation issues that might arise as 
an offshoot of this complex administrative program. 

♦ Tie BMP program is a truly interdepartmental faculty 
effort; the Phase Coordinators Committee represents the 
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entire BMP faculty, rather rhan just the basic medical 
science faculty, and becomes the major manager of the 
BMP program. 

♦ While in the clinical departments the chair is adminis- 
tratively responsible for each clerkship, it is the BMP 
phase coordinator, rather than the chair of the Division 
of Basic Medical Sciences, who is responsible for the ad- 
ministrative oversight of the BMP program. This indi- 
vidual reports directly to the ADAAR. 

♦ This unique administrative organization puts the chair of 
the Division of Basic Medical Sciences in the role of 
managing the individual faculty input for a substantial 
portion of the BMP program, including generation of 
cases, study guides, and MDE evaluations, while the 
overall policy and direction for the program are con- 
trolled by the BMP faculty, which consists of all tutors 
in the BMP program (both basic science and clinical 
faculty). 

♦ Final policy decisions relating to the BMP program reside 
in the CIC. Any substantive policy recommendation re- 
garding the BMP program must be forwarded to the CIC 
for approval before it can be implemented. 

♦ Formal communication between the Phase Coordinators 
Committee and the CIC is through the associate dean 
for academic affairs and research. 

♦ In reality, because of the small sire of the faculty (there 
are only 22-25 basic science faculty), a substantial num- 
ber of the basic science representatives on the CIC are 
usually also phase coordinators. 

♦ The CIC per se is informed on issues facing the BMP 
phase coordinators through regular receipt of meeting 
minutes, by the first-hand knowledge of co-participation 
representatives, and by the presence of the associate dean 
for academic affairs and research. 

♦ This structure also assures effective communication back 
to the Phase Coordinators Committee. 

♦ The Clinical Clerkship Coordinators Committee : Details of 
overall policy and implementation of the third and 
fourth years of the undergraduate medical student cur- 
riculum are overseen by the Clinical Clerkship Coordi- 
nators Committee. 

♦ Because the medical students have a choice of taking 
their clinical years in either Macon or Savannah, there 
are departmental clerkship coordinators for the clinical 
education program identified in both locations. This 
committee is composed of the two clerkship coordinators 
from each clinical discipline (psychiatry, pediatrics, ob- 
stetrics and gynecology', internal medicine, family medi- 
cine, and surgery), one representing the Macon campus 
and one representing the Savannah campus. 

♦ The committee also has a representative from the Com- 
munity Science Program. 



♦ The associate dean for academic affairs and research 
serves ex officio on the committee and also chairs this 
committee. 

♦ Also serving in an ex officio capacity is the associate 
dean for academic programs in Savannah and the chair 
of the CIC, or his or her designee. All of these latter 
individuals attend all CCCC and CIC meetings to assure 
communication between these two groups. 

♦ The committee meets monthly via teleconference, at 
which time all issues generally affecting the operation of 
the third- and fourth-year curricula might be discussed. 

♦ In matters of curricular policy the CCCC reports to the 
Curriculum and Instruction Committee. 

♦ One of the major tasks facing the CCCC and its indi- 
vidual departmental members is to assure that the im- 
plementation of the third and fourth years of the aca- 
demic program are comparable in Savannah and Macon. 

♦ The content and implementation of each clinical clerk- 
ship are the responsibility of the chair of the clinical 
department, working in close communication with the 
respective clerkship coord inator(s). 

♦ ^yond the overall policy issues dealt with by the 
cCCC, these individuals must stay in close communi- 
cation on a departmental level regarding oversight of 
clerkship implementation between Macon and Savan- 
nah. Each discipline has an overall curriculum guide 
(available for review upon request) for its clerkship, 
which contains all program and policy information per- 
taining to each individual clerkship. The discipline cur- 
riculum guides are identical for the Savannah and Ma- 
con campuses. 

♦ Each department clerkship is reviewed at least biannually 
by the CIC. At that review the departmental represen- 
tatives describe the current content and policies of de- 
partmental program and provide copies of the program 
guidelines for review. 

♦ As a result of the new affiliation agreement that separates 
the administrative leadership of the departments, future 
CIC reviews will require attendance of representatives 
from both Macon and Savannah. 

♦ It is anticipated that the CIC will make periodic visits 
to Savannah and that a certain percentage of these clin- 
ical program reviews will be conducted in Savannah. 

♦ The school of medicine faculty has created a highly in- 
tegrated, interdisciplinary program with main education 
themes ranging throughout the four years of study. Con- 
sistent with the AAMC Medical School Objectives 
Project (MSOP), there is a track concerned primarily 
with the acquisition of knowledge. 

♦ In the first two years a knowledge base in basic medical 
science is presented continually in a clinical case-based 
interdisciplinary manner. As the program merges into the 
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clinical years, emphasis on basic science knowledge is 
gradually replaced with an emphasis on clinical infor- 
mation. Likewise, development of clinical skills is begun 
the first week on campus with the Clinical Skills Pro- 
gram, which extends over the first two years, is supported 
practically by the COPP experience and practical train- 
ing in the area of population-based medicine, and is ex- 
panded by the clinical experiences of the third and 
fourth years. 



Office of Education 

♦ MUSM does not have an office of medical education 
dedicated specifically to undergraduate studies. There is 
the Office of Medical Education, which focuses on con- 
tinuing medical education and graduate medical educa- 
tion. A similar group in Savannah (the Department of 
Medical Education) provides centralized support and 
consultation to all medical education faculty. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The budgets follow the administrative hierarchy, which 
is division- and department-based. 

♦ There are specific budgets for academic affairs, the li- 
brary, learning resources, etc., but none of these is com- 
prehensive for medical student education. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The dean’s office sponsors a regular, ongoing program of 
education seminars over a variety of topics designed for 
enhancement of clinical and basic science faculty teach- 
ing skills. There are also occasional seminars and work- 
shops on education strategies or methods. 

♦ For the most part, however, development of faculty (and 
residents) as teachers occurs at the department level. 

♦ Faculty are actively involved in planning and coordinat- 
ing such activities for other faculty, residents, students, 
and professional colleagues. 

♦ The faculty are highly productive researchers, authors, 
and presenters at local, regional, national, and interna- 
tional conferences. 

♦ An annual faculty report lists specific professional de- 
velopment activities by individual faculty and depart- 
ment. 

♦ Faculty are expected to be effective teachers and re- 



searchers, and a variety of programs are designed to en- 
hance those skills. 

♦ Some examples of faculty teaching activities include: 

• All faculty participated in a 16-week seminar on the 
book by Tom Peters entitled The Circle of Innovation. 

• A survey conducted to assess faculty development 
need documented educational needs in the areas of 
surgical ethics, financial management, and teaching 
the adult learner. During 1999, several seminars di- 
rected to faculty development in these areas were 
added to the Director’s Conference. 

• Two surgical grand rounds sessions have also been de- 
voted to these topics, with the first lecture on surgical 
ethics. 

• A professional was added in 1999 to assist faculty and 
residents with research projects, research and manu- 
script writing, and consultation. 

• The Graduate Medical Education Committee has in- 
stituted an approach to improving teaching skills 
whereby the associate dean for graduate and contin- 
uing medical education/director of medical education 
has scheduled two one-month blocks for each resi- 
dency program. During that time he randomly attends 
grand rounds, morning reports, work rounds, etc., to 
observe teaching and communication skills. At the 
conclusion of each block, a feedback session is con- 
ducted with faculty, residents, and students. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education in Macon is the cen- 
tralized administrative unit for Continuing Medical Ed- 
ucation (CME) and it is integrally involved in planning, 
conducting, and supporting ongoing as well as major 
CME activities. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education includes a full-time me- 
dia specialist who assists faculty and residents in devel- 
oping presentation materials. During any academic year, 
most faculty will present CME activities, and residents 
are required to develop their formal presentation skills. 

♦ The Annual Day of Surgery and the Annual Day of 
Medicine are noteworthy, as both require residents’ pre- 
sentations of scholarly work, which are carefully judged 
to determine awards. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education administers the Clini- 
cal Research Center and works closely with the MedCen 
Foundation to stimulate and support basic science and 
clinical research. Currently, faculty and residents are in- 
volved in 23 grants through the Clinical Research Cen- 
ter and 29 MedCen grants. Plans have begun to sponsor 
a university-wide Day of Biomedical Research coordi- 
nated through the Office of Medical Education. 

♦ The Department of Medical Education in Savannah pro- 
vides central support and consultation to all faculty on 
a wide variety of medical education issues. These include 
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curriculum, instructional design, evaluation systems and 
procedures, leadership and management skills, dealing 
with learners in difficulty and designing remedial course 
work, clinical teaching in the ambulatory care setting, 
instructional software selection and design, research de- 
sign, media and audiovisual technology, and computer- 
assisted education. 

♦ The department provides resources for faculty to attend 
faculty development workshops and programs sponsored 
by other organizations, such as the “Surgeons as Educa- 
tors” conference sponsored by the American College of 
Surgeons and the “Teaching and Learning Series” spon- 
sored by the University of Southern California. 

♦ Each member of the faculty is expected to develop a 
course of self-study and continuing medical education to 
maintain both clinical knowledge and teaching skills. 
Faculty are provided with two weeks and $6,000 annually 
to support their continuing education activities. 

♦ Faculty awards are an important aspect of the faculty 
development program, both from the standpoint of rec- 
ognizing excellent individual effort and as a standard for 
all faculty to strive to attain. Students select faculty and 
residents from each clinical department for recognition 
as the Teacher of the Year. 

♦ Development of surgical and procedural skills is a key 
component of the medical school curriculum. The De- 
partment of Medical Education provides faculty with the 
opportunity to develop courses in surgical skills and to 
experiment with different techniques and approaches in 
the surgical dissection laboratory. Several courses using 
both cadaver and animal models are provided each year, 
along with individualized learning and practice sessions 
in the lab. 

♦ The Medicai Education Auditorium, located on the Sa-' 
vannah campus, is a technologically sophisticated learn- 
ing facility, offering video, audio, computer-assisted, In- 
ternet, and distance-learning capabilities. 

♦ Faculty are expected to develop competence in use of 
these technologies and are provided with the opportunity 
to do so with the assistance of the medical education 
media services department. 

♦ The Department of Medical Education supports the de- 
velopment of faculty research skills through the Research 
Center, a central clearinghouse and support service for 
clinical research conducted at the institution. 

♦ Plans for the upcoming year focus on two areas: the de- 
velopment of a monthly faculty development seminar or 
workshop focusing on current issues and problems in 
medical education using a journal club format, and the 
development of faculty skills for devising computer-as- 
sisted courses. 

♦ A particular concern in both Macon and Savannah is 



the preparation of residents for their roles as teachers and 
evaluators of medical students. Programs are in place at 
both sites to increase attention to residents as teachers. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ MUSM has extensive outcome objectives developed for 
all of its programs. 

♦ Over the past year the school has developed a redefined 
series of education objectives, mentioned below. (Indi- 
vidual phase or program goals are available from the au- 
thor. ) 

♦ The primary educational objectives of MUSM are to ed- 
ucate primary care physicians for rural and other under- 
served areas of Georgia, and to instill in these students 
a commitment to lifelong learning. 

♦ Admission criteria and curricular components are de- 
signed to foster this mission. 

♦ Specific educational objectives are grouped into the 
broad areas of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and mission. 
(They are available from the author.) 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ MUSM is a relatively young medical school, admitting 
its first class in 1982. It ok several years for the com- 
plete curriculum to be defined and then a limited time 
before it became “institutionalized.” With only minor 
modifications, it has been a relatively stable program for 
the past ten years. 

♦ The first two years of the program are dedicated primarily 
to basic science education. The school uses a problem- 
based pedagogy to deliver the education program in basic 
science and pathology. 

♦ All students experience the case-based, student-centered, 
small-group discussion model throughout their first two 
years. 

♦ Lecturing is kept to a minimum and only occasionally 
occurs in response to specific topics requested by stu- 
dents. Lectures are called “resource sessions.” 

♦ Small-group teaching is also emphasized for the com- 
munity science, clinical skills, and bioethics portions of 
the program during the first two years. 

♦ The third and fourth years of the program tend to reflect 
a fairly traditional educational pedagogy’. 
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♦ With respect to training in dutifulness and altruism* the 
school has always had components that foster these be- 
haviors throughout its program, not only in the intro- 
ductory medical ethics program but also as a component 
of the ongoing clinical and BMP programs. 

♦ Consistent with the overall academic approach, training 
in dutifulness and altruism will be present not as a series 
of courses in medical ethics, spirituality, medical legal 
issues, domestic violence, etc., but instead via interdis- 
ciplinary, case -based approach where learning issues are 
presented to students in a complex context that they will 
encounter in practice. 

♦ The end product of this effort should make very visible 
the faculty commitment to training a complete physi- 
cian, not only knowledgeable and skillful in medical sci- 
ence but also sensitive, compassionate, and caring to pa- 
tients, colleagues, and the profession. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers. 

♦ The entire first two years of the curriculum are accessible 
via the Internet (password-protected), as are a substantial 
number of electronic reserves designed to supplement 
student learning. 

♦ It is in the area of computer-based technology that the 
education program has grown most extensively in recent 
years and continues to do so. 

♦ The faculty work closely with technology personnel to 
keep the system updated. 

♦ In 1999 a modified “chat line” was developed for the 
BMP program, wherein students can ask questions on- 
line and receive their answers on-line. In this way the 
whole class and all tutors can have access to updated 
information. 

♦ The library is responsible for keeping “copyrighted” ma- 
terials on the system, whereas the information technol- 
ogy group deals with faculty-generated learning resources 
and all items of this sort. It is anticipated that this pro- 
gram will continue to grow in both breadth and depth. 



It should also be noted that this medium is an excellent 
source for visual learning. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Curriculum Committee reviews the entire academic 
program once every two years. 

♦ Each Curriculum Committee meeting has some aspect of 
the program up for internal review. Also, the Curriculum 
Committee travels to Savannah at least once annually. 
While there, they review three of the six mandatory 
clerkships in a given visit. They also review fourth-year 
electives and “required electives” on a regular basis. 

♦ In the past couple of years there has been an effort to 
present more education seminars and education-centered 
retreats, but they have been oriented toward expanding 
faculty teaching skills in small-group process rather than 
toward changing curriculum. 

♦ Because of the nature of the program at MUSM, espe- 
cially in the first two years, an interdisciplinary group of 
physicians and basic scientists must review and update 
each phase of the curriculum annually. 



Future Goals 

♦ It is anticipated that there will be continued develop- 
ment of the bioethics and professionalism curricula. 

♦ There is a blueprint of how an experiential program in 
this area will be developed that will permeate all four 
years of the curriculum, culminating with a “capstone” 
experience in the fourth year just before graduation. 

♦ This bioethics effort will be an add-on to a number of 
programs, especially those programs where there are 
heavy interactions with patients. Emphasis will be on 
experiences that are experiential in nature rather than 
activities aimed at accumulating knowledge. Attempts 
will be made to raise the consciousness of students to- 
ward the value-laden aspects of the medical profession. 
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Morehouse School of Medicine 

Martha Elks, MD, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Medical education at Morehouse School of Medicine is 
department-based and traditionally structured. 

♦ Oversight and review of the curriculum are performed by 
the Curriculum and Evaluation Committee, which re- 
ports to the Academic Policy Committee (of chairs and 
faculty representatives, led by the dean). 

♦ In 1998, the position of associate dean for educational 
affairs was created and filled. 

♦ The responsibilities of the associate dean include under- 
graduate medical education, graduate medical education, 
CME, and faculty development. 



general internal medicine focused on scholarly activity 
and career development as well as teaching skills. 

♦ These faculty development programs address teaching 
skills in different settings; curricular development; pro- 
cesses of evaluation; writing skills; research skills; and 
grant-writing activities. 

♦ For the coming year, selected faculty will have more de- 
fined roles with funded time to engage in educational 
planning, development, and review. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Office of Education 

♦ The Department of Medical Education was established 
in the early 1990s. 

♦ This department performs and coordinates course eval- 
uation, supports the Curriculum and Evaluation Com- 
mittee, and provides a departmental home for interdis- 
ciplinary courses. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is no distinct budget for medical student educa- 
tion. 

♦ There is an ongoing and current effort to define and fund 
explicitly the costs of courses and student education, as 
well as an effort to move to mission-based budgeting. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The Department of Family Medicine has a well-estab- 
lished, ongoing, and funded program of faculty devel- 
opment. Over 50% of the faculty of MSM have partic- 
ipated in this program and/or workshops and other 
educational programs. 

♦ There is a new funded faculty development program in 
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Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1997, a set of overall objectives for the medical stu- 
dent education program was developed. These were re- 
vised and approved in 1998. (A copy of the objectives 
is available from the author.) 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The curriculum has a traditional discipline-based structure. 

♦ In the late 1990s, histology, embryology (cell biology), 
and gross anatomy were integrated into a course titled 
Human Morphology. 

♦ A course in pathophysiology has been developed and is 
taught in an interactive case-based format. 

♦ Interactive problem-solving activities are used to teach 
selected sections of pharmacology. 

♦ There is a current examination of the overall curriculum 
and new efforts in most first- and second-year courses to 
integrate more interactive, small-group, and problem- 
solving sessions. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not currently required to own computers. 

♦ Computer access is required for some elements of some 
courses. 
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♦ On the basic sciences campus, there are about 30 com- 
puters in the multimedia center, ten computers in the 
multidisciplinary laboratories, and three electronic class- 
rooms with ten to 15 computers each, so there is ample 
computer access for the classes of 40 students. 

♦ Course materials are being mounted on Web sites and 
the school is moving toward computer-based assignments 
and testing in selected courses. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Through the Curriculum and Evaluation Committee, 



there is an ongoing evaluation of the courses (every three 
years using a prescribed format). 

♦ The school is at the start of a curricular renewal initia- 
tive that is focused on quality of instruction and inte- 
gration of clinical materials in preclinical courses as well 
as preclinical materials in clinical courses. This has 
started with individual course review and year-by-year 
review. 

♦ Interdisciplinary teams are being developed to have on- 
going roles in education and course development. 

♦ The major barriers are funding for faculty time and sup- 
port personnel and conflicts between practice needs and 
teaching-time needs. 




• HAWAII 



UniVersit^ of Hawaii 



University of Hawaii John A. Burns School of Medicine 

Richard X Kasuya, MD, Gordon M, Greene, PhD, Damon H- Sakai, MD, 
and Leslie Q. Tan, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1989, the University of Hawaii John A. Bums School 
of Medicine adopted the McMaster University problem- 
based learning (PBL) format. 

♦ In the first two years, lecture-based, discipline-spe- 
cific courses (e.g., biochemistry, microbiology, physiol- 
ogy) were replaced by student-centered, tutorial-based 
learning. 

♦ Students analyze 83 paper cases (“health care problems”) 
that are organized into five longitudinal curricular units. 
Each unit is coordinated by a clinician- basic scientist 
co-chair team. 

♦ An interdisciplinary MD Program Committee consisting 
of unit co-chairs and others critical to the administration 
of the curriculum assumed central governance of the cur- 
riculum. This committee replaced the traditional curric- 
ulum committee that had been built along disciplinary 
lines and consisted of departmental representatives. 

♦ The third-year clerkships are governed by the Unit 6 
(clinical clerkships) Committee, uith the two members 
of this committee also having seacs on the MD Program 
Committee. 

♦ The fourth-year (Unit 7) curriculum is governed by a 
multidisciplinary committee and represented by a seat on 
the MD Program Committee. 

♦ While the traditional third-year clinical clerkship rota- 
tions and fourth-year clinical electives have remained es- 
sentially unchanged, an interdisciplinary, ambulatory- 
based, longitudinal rhird-year clerkship option has been 
added (see below). 

♦ The governance and management of this longitudinal 
program are through the Office of Medical Education in 
conjunction with the Unit 6 Committee. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education was established in 
1989. 

♦ Initially, the office received intramural funding and an 
operating budget, primarily for implementing and man- 



aging the PBL curriculum and community medicine in- 
itiatives in years one and two. 

♦ The office grew to include four extramurally funded 
professional educators whose responsibilities were to de- 
velop, implement, and evaluate the PBL curriculum and 
related curricular innovations. 

♦ In the mid-1990s, extramural funding declined and these 
professional educators were replaced by intramurally 
funded, part-time appointments (2.25 full-time faculty 
equivalents total) of faculty from basic science and clin- 
ical departments. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Perhaps as much as 10% of the budget for medical ed- 
ucation goes directly to the Office of Medical Education. 

♦ The majority of the funds are still managed by the basic 
science and clinical department chairs. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ In the mid-1990s, the dean’s office recognized the need 
to develop a medical education track that would allow 
for promotion and tenure of faculty dedicated to medical 
education. 

♦ The medical education track provided that faculty who 
contributed to the ongoing development of the problem- 
based learning curriculum (e.g., unit chairs, chairs of 
standing committees, etc.) would be recognized and con- 
sidered for promotion and tenure. In practice, few faculty 
have been promoted via this mechanism. 

♦ Currently, most faculty in the Office of Medical Educa- 
tion hold part-time appointments in basic science or 
clinical departments and are promoted through these 
departments. 

♦ The future success of the promotion track will depend 
upon the collaborative mentoring and development of 
junior faculty by the director of medical education and 
respective department chairs. 
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CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Application of Computer Technology 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The first two years of the curriculum have been divided 
into five interdisciplinary, organ-system-based curricular 
units. Each of these units identifies general student com- 
petencies against which students are evaluated. 

♦ The outcomes are determined and overseen by the MD 
Program Committee and respective unit chairs in collab- 
oration with discipline experts. 

♦ Periodically, the unit chairs and discipline experts review 
expected outcomes. 

♦ Curricular changes are reviewed by the Unit Chairs 
Committee and major changes approved by the MD Pro- 
gram Committee. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ A patient-centered, student-directed, community-inte- 
grated, problem-based learning (PBL) curriculum has 
been adopted in the first n years of the curriculum. 

♦ Learning is self-directed and centered on clinical cases. 

♦ Knowledge is acquired actively by discussions in small- 
group tutorial sessions. Many of these tutorial sessions 
occur in the community at various clinical sites. 

♦ Supplemental lectures and laboratory exp riences are in- 
tegrated with the cases and unit themes. 

♦ The learning experiences are further enhanced with 
weekly clinical skills and community medicine experi- 
ences throughout the first two years of the curriculum. 

♦ Standardized patients are used extensively for both learn- 
ing and evaluation of communication skills and clinical 
skills. 

<> While the third-year clerkships remain patient-care - 
based, much of the small-group teaching and learning in 
these clerkships is done in a PBL fashion. 

♦ Time for independent problem-based learning is explic- 
itly built in to the students’ schedules in the clerkships. 

♦ Srudents have the opportunity to work with standardized 
patients throughout their first two years of training. 
Some of these patients portray the characters from the 
students’ PBL cases, providing students with a chance to 
interact directly with the patients they are studying. 
Other standardized patients give students the opportu- 
nity to practice a broader range of skills (smoking ces- 
sation counseling, obtaining a sexual history, etc.). 




♦ Students are not required to own computers, but all but 
one student in the most recent entering class stated that 
they owned computers and used the Internet regularly. 

.♦ As much of the curriculum relies on student self-directed 
learning, computer technology plays a central role in our 
educational program. 

♦ A learning resource center offers students 24 'hour access 
to Internet-accessible computers, printers, scanners, and 
learning software. 

♦ Every student is provided with an e-mail account. 

♦ Each unit in the curriculum has a Web site that provides 
students with message boards, electronic announce- 
ments, and additional unit-relevant learning resources. 

♦ Image-rich internal Web sites exist for student study of 
pathology and anatomy laboratories. In addition to de- 
livering laboratory and case-specific content, the Web 
site allows bidirectional communication between course 
administration, faculty, and students. 

♦ Digital projectors that allow students to deliver comput- 
erized presentations during their tutorials are available. 

♦ Additional distance learning capabilities are currently 
being developed. 



Changes In Assessment 

♦ With the implementation of the PBL curriculum, disci- 
pline or course-specific examinations have been replaced 
by interdisciplinary organ-system- based content and 
PBL process-focused assessment. 

♦ In the preclinical years, each unit uses the following stu- 
dent evaluation tools: 

• At the end of each unit, students must successfully 
challenge a multidisciplinary modified essay question 
(MEQ) examination. 

• Questions from various basic science, clinical science, 
behavioral, and population perspectives are organized 
around short patient scenarios related to the cases 
studied in the unit. 

• A hands-on laboratory examination is also adminis- 
tered at the end of each unit. 

• Problem-based learning-skill examinations are ad- 
ministered one-on-one by faculty (the triple-jump ex- 
amination) in three of the five units. 

• Objective structured clinical examinations (OSCEs) 
are used at various points along the four-year curric- 
ulum to assess clinical skills and communication skills. 

• Faculty complete rating scales of habitual performance 
for tutorial performance, clinical skills performance, 
and community medicine performance. 
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• Written and oral peer evaluation from tutorial group 
members are also provided for formative feedback. 

♦ In the clinical years, students must successfully pass writ- 
ten and/or oral discipline-specific examinations at the 
end of each clerkship. 

♦ One clerkship also requires successfully passing an OSCE 
at the end of the clerkship. 

♦ Students are evaluated by supervising faculty using rating 
scales of habitual performance. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ In the first and second years of the curriculum, students 
spend approximately one half-day per week interacting 
with patients under the supervision of community-based 
faculty. These sessions may occur in hospital wards, com- 
munity clinics, or private offices. 

♦ In the third-year clerkships, students rotate through an 
11 -week clerkship in internal medicine, and seven-week 
clerkships in family practice, obstetrics-gynecology, pe- 
diatrics, psychiatry, and surgery. 

♦ Students may be assigned to one of four community hos- 
pitals for the inpatient portions of these clerkships, and 
one of a number of community clinics or private offices 
for the outpatient portions of these experiences. 

♦ Students may select the longitudinal clerkship series in 
which they spend six months in concurrent longitudinal 
outpatient clinics and six months in discipline-specific 
“mini-clerkships.” The outpatient portion of this ex- 
perience may be on one of the other islands in the 
Hawaiian Island chain. 

♦ In the fourth year, students have a four-week required 
emergency medicine rotation. 

♦ Most of the remainder of the fourth year is spent in var- 
ious clinical electives, both locally and in other parts of 
the country. 

♦ Throughout the four-year experience, there is increasing 
emphasis on training students in medically underserved 



areas and on providing them with meaningful exposures 
to diverse physician- educator role models. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Curriculum review is donr on an ongoing basis. 

♦ Each year, the PBL health care problems are reviewed 
and updated by the respective unit chairs and discipline 
experts. 

♦ Unit chairs work with the MD Program Committee to 
identify and develop additional content and skill areas 
in the preclinical curriculum (e.g., complementary and 
alternative medicine). 

♦ Currently, efforts are under way to better standardize the 
curricular review process. 

♦ In the clinical years, clerkship directors and department 
chairs are responsible for the curricular experiences in 
their disciplines. 

♦ Each department has the equivalent of a curriculum 
committee to manage its educational experiences. 

♦ With the transition to PBL in 1989, the medical school 
contracted with an outside organization to assess out- 
comes related to the new curriculum. This formal rela- 
tionship has ended, leaving the medical school to de- 
velop internal mechanisms for curricular review. 

♦ In the preclinical years curricular review is primarily led 
by the unit chairs and the MD Program Committee. 

♦ Examples of current content areas being developed and 
expanded include complementary and alternative medi- 
cine, genetics and molecular medicine, medical ethics, 
end-of-life care, and communication in medicine. 

♦ As the process of learning is as important as the content 
of learning, the MD Program Committee and Office of 
Medical Education are constantly reviewing and assess- 
ing the PBL and teaching skills of our students and fac- 
ulty. 

♦ Workshops for both students and faculty are offered reg- 
ularly and emphasize areas of need identified by students, 
faculty, and curriculum administration. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The dean of the Biological Sciences Division (BSD) and 
the Pritzker School of Medicine is responsible for the 
educational program in the medical school. 

♦ Department chairs are responsible for medical school 
courses and clerkships in their disciplines. 

♦ The department chairs appoint course directors and 
clerkship directors, who recruit and coordinate teaching 
faculty to develop and implement the curriculum for 
each course and clerkship. 

♦ Until 1996, the Curriculum Review Committee (CRC), 
the members of which represented the departments re- 
sponsible for the preclerkship basic science courses, re- 
viewed courses and made recommendations to the course 
directors and departmental chairs for renewal of the pre- 
clerkship curriculum. 

♦ At the same time, a more consistent and formalized 
course review process was developed under the guidance 
of the director of the Center for Research in Medical 
Education (CRME) in the Department of Medicine. 

Since that time, several changes have been made to improve 

the management of the educational program. 

♦ In October 1994, the Task Force on Review and Revi- 
sion of the Medical School Curriculum began 18 months 
of work, which generated 14 recommendations for cur- 
ricular renewal. 

♦ In January 1996, the dean appointed a dean of medical 
education, creating an Office of Medical Education 
(OME), which included an associate dean of medical ed- 
ucation and two other specialists in medical education. 

♦ In June 1996, the former CRC was reorganized into a 
preclerkship CRC (PCRC) consisting of the preclerkship 
course directors and a new clinical biennium CRC 
(CCRC) consisting of the clerkship directors; other 
members included 12 elected medical students and the 
dean of students. These two groups shifted their focus 
from course and clerkship evaluations to discussions of 
educational issues influencing the medical school edu- 
cation programs. 

♦ A third group, the Curriculum Steering Committee 
(CSC), made up of key members of the PCRC, the 
CCRC, and other key educators and administrators fa- 



miliar with the vertical integration of the four-year cur- 
riculum, was created to oversee the entire curriculum. 

♦ These three committees advise the OME, which is em- 
powered to bring educational policy changes to depart- 
ment chairs and the dean, BSD, for ratification. 



Office of Medical Education 

♦ The OME at the school provides an environment where 
medical faculty, professional medical educators, medical 
students, and project professionals work together to cre- 
ate, manage, and foster a dynamic, competency-based 
curriculum in the art and science of medicine. 

♦ Under the leadership of the dean of medical education 
and the associate dean of medical education, the OME 
unites under a single working structure the OME and the 
CRME. 

♦ The OME boasts a strong staff of faculty and profession- 
als in medical education, curriculum and instruction, 
testing and individual program evaluation, business ad- 
ministration, media design, and Web-based production. 

♦ The charge of the OME is to be responsible and ac- 
countable for the structure of a coherent and coordinated 
medical school curriculum; to organize, facilitate, and 
evaluate faculty teaching in the curriculum; and to work 
with faculty to improve the methods used to evaluate 
the performances of our medical students. 

♦ Enhancement of the OME since 1996 has included a 
substantial budget increase that has permitted 

• coordinating the curriculum review and renewal pro- 
cess 

• funding special initiatives and new integrative courses 

• compensating faculty for developing new courses and 
revising existing ones 

• providing services of education specialists to assist in 
curriculum development, course evaluation, and stu- 
dent assessment 

• implementing a program to facilitate faculty teaching 
excellence and career progression 

• establishing a Clinical Performance Center for using 
standardized patients in medical education and eval- 
uation 
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• establishing a computer learning center for medical 
students 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The OME budget provides for a dean and an associate 
dean of medical education, an administrative director, 
two education specialists, a data manager, and two ad' 
ministrative assistants. 

♦ Included in the budget are annual budget lines for faculty 
teaching awards (FTAs), course/clerkship development 
grants (CDGs), and examination development, the latter 
being used in large part to refurbish space and equip and 
staff a new Clinical Performance Center. 

♦ The FTA provides a monetary award to faculty who sub' 
mit and implement proposals for couise development or 
reorganization; this scholarship is meant to liberate a 
portion of the faculty member’s time during the first two 
or three years of implementing the curricular innovation. 

♦ The CDG is an operating grant meant to equip the im' 
plementation of the proposal with clerical support, new 
teaching aids, copying charges, or other operating ex- 
penses. 

♦ Each FTA or CDG is partnered equally with the depart' 
ment responsible for the course being revised or devel- 
oped, to ensure continuity of support from that depart' 
ment at the termination of the award. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The OME implemented a recommendation from the task 
force to develop a program that identifies, rewards, and 
facilitates teaching excellence. The objective of this pro' 
gram was to promote institutional awareness of the added 
value of outstanding teaching and curriculum develop' 
ment. The key elements of this program are 

• implementation of the FTA/CDG program 

• support for selected faculty to attend teaching work' 
shops sponsored by other institutions to enhance their 
own teaching, as well as to establish teaching work' 
shops for faculty at our own school 

• development of a faculty teaching portfolio docu' 
menting the full array of faculty teaching contribu' 
tions, for u-c by our Committee on Appointments and 
Promotions 

• invitations to awardees and other prominent teaching 
faculty to join a new Society of Medical Educators, 
which meets quarterly to discuss selected copies of 
medical education 




• developing and presenting workshops designed to en- 
hance faculty’s and residents’ skills in teaching and 
evaluating medical students 

• providing letters of acknowledgment to the faculty 
and housestaff who receive teaching awards, with cop' 
ies to their department chairs, the dean, and the pro- 
vost 

♦ The OME maintains the teaching schedules for all 
courses and clerkships in the medical curriculum and 
maintains the list of faculty who teach in the formal 
curriculum. 

♦ At the end of each quarter, students are asked to rate all 
the courses, clerkships, and the faculty teaching in them. 
The OME uses these data, along with information ac' 
quired in meetings with curriculum committees on in- 
dividual faculty, to identify perceived needs of the teach- 
ing faculty as well as courses and clerkships where 
additions, improvements, or revisions are needed. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In an effort to make explicit the mission of our educa- 
tional program by defining the competencies we expect 
of our graduates, the student objectives committee de- 
veloped the following statement of the goal and com' 
petencies, which was then distributed among department 
chairs and their faculty, educational leaders, and medical 
students. Several modifications have been made during 
annual review of this statement, and the most recent 
articulation follows. 

♦ The goal of the University of Chicago Pritzker School 
of Medicine is to graduate accomplished physicians who 
are capable of functioning as outstanding clinicians, phy' 
sician-scientists, medical educators, and clinical schol- 
ars. As a measure of their professional competence, Pritz- 
ker graduates will: 

• Scientific basis of medicine 

— Demonstrate a thorough understanding of the basic 
sciences and their application to the practice of 
medicine and to medical research 

— Possess an in-depth understanding of how new 
knowledge is created in the clinic or at the labo- 
ratory bench through active participation in re- 
search and independent study 

• Patient care 

— Exhibit a high level of clinical proficiency in 
history taking, physical examination, differential 
diagnosis, and the effective use of medicine’s 

in 
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evolving diagnostic capabilities and therapeutic 
modalities 

— Apply to clinical care an understanding of the im- 
pacts of psychological, social, and economic factors 
on human health and disease 

• Communication 

— Possess the effective teaching skills necessary’ to ed- 
ucate both physicians and non-physicians 

— Demonstrate excellent interpersonal communica- 
tion skills 

• Professionalism 

— Assume leadership roles as outstanding investiga- 
tors, educators, and/or clinicians 

— Be expert at acquiring and applying new knowledge 
to clinical practice and research 

— Exhibit exemplary professionalism in all actions 
and interactions 

— Apply knowledge and training in one or more in- 
terdisciplinary fields to a career in medicine 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small -group teaching is now used in 12/20 preclerkship 
courses and in all clerkships. 

♦ Clinical case studies are increasingly used in preclerkship 
courses to introduce concepts to students, as well as to 
test students’ understanding on midterm and final exams. 

♦ There is a newly developed Clinical Performance Center 
where standardized patients (SPs) are used during the 
clinical skills course to teach and evaluate basic (years 
one and two) and advanced (year four) interviewing and 
physical diagnosis. 

♦ Self-assessment of experiences is being built into the cur- 
riculum, along with more opportunities for structured 
self-directed learning. 

♦ Thematic interdisciplinary teaching of related courses is 
being implemented horizontally in each preclerkship 
years (structure -function, cell defense, clinical patho- 
physiology pharmacology), and vertical integration 
groups are developed across all four years (humanism, 
gender issues, cultural diversity, sleep and its disorders). 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ While medical students are not required to have their 
own computers, they have access to computers in the 
Biological Sciences Learning Center, the Crerar Health 
Sciences Library, and the Univvrsity Hospitals. 

Ui 



♦ At orientation to medical school, students are provided 
with an e-mail address and instructions for its use. 

♦ A newly established Computer Learning Center for med- 
ical students provides a facility' for computerized testing, 
as well as serving as a computer classroom for computer- 
assisted learning and general computer use. 

♦ As part of a comprehensive e-curriculum program, stu- 
dents have access to course and clerkship information 
via the Web. 

♦ Each course and clerkship has its own Web site contain- 
ing information in such areas as course objectives, sched- 
ules, readings, links to on-line textbooks and journals, 
and special instructional technology modules. 

♦ Several preclerkship courses provide extensive use of in- 
structional technology, including human morphology', 
clinical pathophysiology, and neurobiology. 

♦ In their orientation to the clerkship years, students are 
trained to use OACIS, our computerized patient record 
system, including policies of confidentiality' and the eth- 
ical use of patient medical data. 

♦ During the third-year medicine clerkship, students are 
introduced to medical informatics and are taught to do 
literature searches as part of an evidence-based medicine 
exercise and to use PowerPoint as a presentation tool. 

♦ Students are represented on the Deans Committee on 
Academic Computing in the Medical School, which 
consists of faculty, information services personnel, and 
students whose role is to inform the dean about ways to 
integrate instructional technology' into the medical 
school curriculum. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Beginning in the Clinical Skills course in the first and 
second years of medical school, standardized patients are 
used to assess students’ skills in interviewing, asking dif- 
ficult questions (about domestic violence and mental 
status), and in conducting the head-to-toe physical ex- 
amination. 

♦ In each of the required clerkships, specific clinical per- 
formance objectives have been developed as the measure 
by which faculty observe and assess medical students’ 
clinical skills. 

♦ Using the CPC, an end-of-clerkship, multi-station stan- 
dardized patient examination for the 1999-2000 third- 
year class will use a format similar to that proposed by 
the National Board of Medical Examiners (NBME) for 
the Step 2b USMLE. 

♦ Using the Computer Learning Center paper-and-pencil 
subject examinations are administered in six of the re- 
quired clerkships, and plans are to administer these 
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examinations via computer when the NBME makes this 
means of administration available to the school. 

♦ As a further means of improving the clinical assessment 
of medical students, junior faculty and residents have 
been provided with increased instruction on assessing 
medical students’ performances and giving feedback. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ All students spend time learning generalist principles in 
physicians’ offices in all eight required clerkships: family 
medicine (one month), internal medicine (one month), 
pediatrics (one month), surgery (two weeks), psychiatry 
(two weeks), obstetrics -gynecology (two weeks), neu- 
rology (one week), perioperative medicine and pain 
management (one week). 

♦ All students spend time in the clinics and wards during 
seven required clerkships: medicine (two months), sur- 
gery (two months), obstetrics-gynecology (one month), 
pediatrics (one month), psychiatry (one month), neu- 
rology (two weeks), perioperative medicine and pain 
management (two weeks). 

♦ Other required clinical experiences in the senior year 
include subintemships in students’ specialties of resi- 
dency (four weeks) as well as a return to the scientific 
basis of medicine, a four-week required selective from an 
array of courses designed to return understanding of basic 
science to the clinical biennium. 

♦ Senior students enhance their clinical experiences by 
choosing up to eight options from an array of electives 
offered in ambulatory and in patient settings. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A Task Force on Review and Revision of the Medical 
School Curriculum was appointed in the autumn of 1994 
and met on 20 occasions until the spring quarter of 1996. 

♦ The task force consisted of 24 faculty, housestaff, and 
students selected for their interest in the education of 
medical students, and supplemented by about 50 addi- 
tional faculty, housestaff, and medical students providing 
additional input to ten subcommittees and working 
groups. 

♦ The major curricular revisions began to be implemented 
during the 1996-97 academic year, and most were put 
in place for the 1997-98 academic year. 

♦ In recognition of the changing face of health care and 



medical education, several factors made this review par- 
ticularly timely. 

• An increasing obligation to put a larger emphasis on 
the generalist practice of medicine in ambulatory set- 
tings 

• Revolutionary changes in the application of laboratory 
advances to bedside medicine required a re-examina- 
tion of the relationships between basic science and the 
clinical elements of our curriculum 

• The need to empower curricular management to im- 
plement recommendations for renewal arising from re- 
view of our current curriculum 

♦ The task force recommendations built on the current 
strengths of the school’s curriculum in helping graduates 
to acquire understanding of the scientific basis of medi- 
cine and medical reasoning and to pursue life-long 
learning. 

♦ The consequent shift in clinical teaching from one of 
established strength in the inpatient teaching of subspe- 
cialty medicine toward the ambulatory teaching of gen- 
eralist principles was a change large enough to warrant 
ongoing evaluation, and the development of enhanced 
techniques for evaluation of student performance faculty 
teaching, and learning programs confers significant new 
strengths to our medical school curriculum. 

♦ The permanent mechanisms for ongoing review and 
revision of the medical school curriculum are now in 
place, and there is enthusiasm among faculty, housestaff, 
and students for the process of medical education re- 
newal. 

♦ To promote consensus and help implement these rec- 
ommendations, the dean used interim reports of the task 
force as a basis for a series of mini-retreats in the autumn 
of 1995 addressing medical education as an essential 
component of priority setting for an integrated enterprise 
in the Biological Sciences Division and the University 
of Chicago Hospitals. 

♦ The dean used selected components of the final report 
of the Task Force as a basis for a retreat on education 
reform for 80 leaders of the Biological Sciences Division 
in June 1996. 

♦ Topics addressed at the retreat were: Educating Physi- 
cians for the 21st Century — Is the educational mission 
of the Division sufficiently broad to meet graduation ob- 
jectives for medical students?; Identifying, Rewarding, 
and Facilitating Teaching Excellence; and Information 
Technology and its Reform of Medicine — Establishing a 
curriculum of competence for 21st century physicians. 

♦ The dean established a Dean’s Education Group includ- 
ing divisional leaders in medical education, which pro- 
vided a forum for discussion and implementation of rask 
force recommendations. 
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♦ In summer 1999, the dean convened a second series of 
mini-retreats on medical education designed to evaluate 
the current programs and to set the goals for the future. 

♦ A curriculum inventory', compatible with Curr-MIT, 
has been posted on the OME Web site (http:// 
ome.bsd.uchicago.edu). The inventory, based on Steps 1 
and 2 of the USMLE content outline, provides a com- 
puterized link between curricular topics and the courses 
and clerkships in which the topics are covered. This in- 
ventory is used as a resource by faculty, students, and 
curriculum administrators to ensure that important cur- 
ricular topics are included in the medical school curric- 
ulum. 

Summary of curricular revision: 

• Established an Office of Medical Education (OME) 
including an infrastructure sufficient to implement 
recommendations of this task force, with a strong in- 
teraction with the Center for Research in Medical Ed- 
ucation. 

• Appointed a Curriculum Steering Committee to con- 
tinue review and revision of the curriculum and es- 
tablish regular meetings of the clerkship and course 
coordinators. 

• Established a family medicine clerkship for all junior 
students using the teaching resources at MacNeal 
Hospital, informed by a MacNeal/University of Chi- 
cago Curriculum Committee to help develop and im- 
plement teaching and evaluation methods. 

• Changed the junior year from the quarterly system to 
a monthly system, to create opportunities for ambu- 
latory rotations in family medicine, internal medicine, 
pediatrics, and surgery and to improve the continuity 
of clerkship teaching and evaluation. 

• Reorganized the entirely elective senior year to in- 
clude required participation of all students in impor- 
tant learning opportunities selected from an array in 
sub-internships, and the scientific basis of medical 
practice. 

• Improved the preclerkship curriculum by reorganizing 
courses identified as problematic by the students and 
the task force subcommittee on Teaching Basic Sci- 
ence in the Medical Curriculum. 

• Documented and increased the use of computers in 
medical education and introduce medical informatics 
into the curriculum. 

• Improved the evaluation of medical students. 

• Improved institutional methods for identifying, re- 
warding, and facilitating teaching excellence. 

• Developed a description of the Prirzker graduate in 
terms of expected competencies. 

• Implemented a curriculum addressing womens and 
children’s health issues. 



• Developed a program for the enhancement of resident 
teaching of medical students. 

♦ The OME coordinated the formal process for review of 

its educational program by three curriculum committees. 

• The Curriculum Steering Committee (CSC) is re- 
sponsible for overseeing the entire curriculum. This 
committee is watchful of the horizontal and vertical 
integration of the curriculum and the transitions in 
student preparation from college to medical school 
and from medical school to postgraduate training. The 
CSC is responsible for evaluating effects of curricular 
change, being alert to redundancies and gaps in the 
curriculum, and the visionary planning of a coherent 
and coordinated curriculum. 

• The Pre-Clinical Curriculum Review Committee is 
made up of student representatives and course direc- 
tors for courses taught during the first two years of the 
four-year curriculum. This committee focuses on in- 
dividual course reviews and has an increased aware- 
ness of material being covered in concurrent courses. 
To facilitate problem identification and implementa- 
tion of solutions, membership on the Curriculum Re- 
view Committee was expanded to include all preclin- 
ical course coordinators and faculty members 
responsible for developing new courses along with 
three student representatives from each medical 
school year. Most of the 40 members meet on the 
second Monday of each month. 

• The Clinical Curriculum Review Committee consists 
of the same 12 student representatives together with 
course directors for the clinical clerkships and clinical 
electives. Members of the former CRC with predom- 
inant interests in clinical education were invited to 
join the new- CCRC. This committee of 36 members 
meets on the fourth Monday of each month, as a re- 
view body to implement changes proposed by the task 
force, and to evaluate the clinical clerkships and elec- 
tives in the clinical biennium. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ Curriculum 

• Curricular renewal should be continually advanced to 
ensure vertical integration, block teaching, teaching 
clinical relevance, and lifelong learning skills, and 
thematic interdisciplinary teaching. 

• Basic science coordinators should review the curricu- 
lum inventory to ensure those areas are covered in 
their teaching. Pritzker should provide opportunities 
to familiarize students with similar exam formats, us- 
ing the new computer learning center. 
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♦ Clinical skills 

• Consider expanding the use of the CPC to include 
post'derkship evaluations and measuring residency 
competencies. 

♦ Informatics 

• Develop a visionary plan for funding academic com' 
puting and medical informatics 

• Extend Crerar Library’s electronic course reserve sup' 
port to the medical school (lecture notes, symposia, 
etc.). 



• Consider a pilot program aimed at increasing faculty’s 
computer literacy. 

♦ Teaching 

• Continue faculty teaching awards and course/clerkship 
development grants. 

• Establish a faculty committee to advise the dean of 
ways to document qualifications for promotion in the 
clinician educator track. 

• Chairs and section chiefs are expected to review with 
faculty their teaching evaluations and work with them 
to develop improvement plans. 
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UIC College of Medicine 



University of Illinois College of Medicine at Chicago, Rockford, 
Peoria, and Urbana -Champaign 

L- J* Sandlow, MD, Susan Roth, EdD, Phillip Fulkerson, MD, Anthony Parisi, PhD, 
and Loreen Troy 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The UIC College of Medicine has four educational sites 
throughout the state of Illinois. Two of the sites, Chicago 
and Urbana -Champaign, are located at large university 
campuses; Peoria and Rockford are community-based 
schools and clinical centers. Each site has its distinctive 
features and special programs. All sites are governed by 
the same policies, with uniform standards and expecta- 
tions. There is a single admission committee. Site as- 
signment is made in accordance with student wishes in- 
sofar as possible, while maintaining a stable cohort at 
each site. Students assigned to Rockford and Peoria com- 
plete their first year at Urbana -Champaign. 

♦ The following structure has been in place since 1982, 
when the University of Illinois’ Board of Trustees reaf- 
firmed its commitment to the regional educational sites. 

• The responsibility for the central administration of all 
educational efforts of the COM including UGME, 
GME, and CME now resides with the senior associate 
dean for educational affairs. 

• Recent changes in the responsibilities of the Educa- 
tion Coordinating Committees (ECCs) (formerly 
Joint Conference Councils) have refocused their con- 
cerns to educational issues relating to instruction and 
appraisal. 

• The ECCs are the discipline-based working groups 
that are ultimately responsible for integrating the 
U1C-COM Graduation Competencies into the medi- 
cal curriculum. 

• The College Committee on Instruction and Appraisal 
(CCIA) monitors the effectiveness of the curricular 
and appraisal experiences and instruments, creates op- 
portunities for collaboration and coordination among 
sites, and provides interdisciplinary connections across 
specialties. 

• The College Committee on Student Promotions 

(CCSP) reviews and recommends policy concerning 
student progress, dismissal, or graduation and takes ac- 
tion on proposals from the site promotions committees 
to promote, dismiss, approve for graduation, and des- 
ignate students who have distinguished themselves re- 
garding academic honors. f | 



• A diagram of the management and governance struc- 
ture is shown in Figure 1. 



Office of Education 

♦ The COM has a Department of Medical Education 
(DME) located at Chicago. 

♦ The department celebrated its 40th anniversary in 1999. 

♦ The DME is available as a resource to all educational 
sites, but the day-to-day operations are facilitated by ed- 
ucators/administrators at each site. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The dean or regional deans distribute money to each 
department. 

♦ It is the responsibility of each department head to pro- 
vide adequate support for the educational program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The College Executive Committee recognized that the 
evaluation of the teaching process and recognition of its 
contribution to promotion and tenure were critical issues 
for UIC in 1992. 

♦ A College Committee on Teaching was formed and over 
a three-year period developed a system to document 
teaching that is equivalent to the documentation of re- 
search for promotion and tenure purposes. 

♦ Whereas the former system primarily considered faculty 
contributions to and recognition for research and schol- 
arly activity, the new system includes teaching as an 
equally significant function for academic promotion. 

♦ Criteria and direction are now available about how to 
collect and submit data for teaching activities, and the 
COM’s general approach to recognizing excellent teach- 
ers has been published. 

♦ Various teaching awards are available from the university 
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FIGURE 1: Management and Governance Structure 




and from U1C-COM to encourage and recognize excel' 
lence in teaching, several of which include salary in- 
creases. 

♦ An Academy for Excellence in Teaching has been estab- 
lished in Chicago, with quarterly meetings that include 
faculty development opportunities for all faculty. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1996, UlC-COM’s CCIA set as one of its top prior- 
ities the establishment of graduation competencies. The 
CCIA met over a period of three years to identify and 
define what have become its graduation competencies. 
The Competency-Based Curriculum Department of the 
Brown University School of Medicine and the AAMC 
MSOP effort became the foundation for our graduation 
competencies. These are: 




• Basic and clinical science knowledge base 

— The faculty of the College of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois believes that any statement of 
graduation competencies must include mastery of 
the body of knowledge that constitutes the basic 
and clinical sciences underpinning the practice of 
medicine. First and foremost, the graduate must 
possess a thorough understanding of the scientific 
principles of basic and clinical sciences that will 
enable him or her to competently practice evi- 
dence-based medicine. 

• Communications/biopsychosocial issues 

— The competent graduate listens attentively and 
communicates clearly with colleagues, consultants, 
patients, and patients’ families in a verbal and writ- 
ten manner so that accurate information is passed 
from person to person in order to establish an ef- 
fective therapeutic relationship that contributes to 
coordinated, comprehensive care. This will ulti- 
mately result in effective, sensitive patient care. 

• Ethical reasoning and judgment 

— The competent graduate approaches medicine with 
integrity’ and respect for human dignity, deals hon- 
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estly with patients and members of the health care 
team, and seeks to promote these virtues in col- 
leagues. 

— The competent graduate recognizes key ethical di- 
lemmas and conflicts of interest in medical practice 
and can formulate, defend, and carry out a course 
of action that takes into account the value systems 
of all patients, while maintaining personal integrity'. 

— The graduate applies key legal concepts and is' 
aware of professional requirements governing med- 
ical practice. 

• Lifelong learning 

— The competent graduate actively sets clear learning 
goals, pursues them, and continuously integrates 
knowledge gained and applies it in order to im- 
prove medical care. 

— The competent graduate is able to assess his or 
her strengths and weaknesses in order to improve 
performance and identify effective ways to ad- 
dress limitations, including seeking help and 
advice. 

— The graduate can access information effectively, 
critically appraise the usefulness of this informa- 
tion, and utilize new technologies and scientific ad- 
vances that are required for the continued en- 
hancement of his or her medical practice. 

• Data gathering/problem definition 

— The competent graduate must be able to gather 
a medical history appropriate to the patient's med- 
ical concerns, perform a skillful examination, and 
formulate a differential diagnosis and problem 
list. As necessary, the graduate competently per- 
forms, orders, and interprets diagnostic investiga- 
tions that result in accurate diagnoses and treat- 
ments. 

— The competent graduate continues to utilize data 
to reason and solve problems and to retrieve infor- 
mation from many sources, including family and 
consultants, as well as electronic databases. 

• Management/clinical decision making • 

— The competent graduate must be able to manage 
the patient by combining knowledge of basic bio- 
medical and clinical sciences with diagnostic and 
therapeutic techniques, medications, and use of 
health care resources, while considering cultural 
and socioeconomic factors as well as the patient’s 
personality to help the patient attain and sustain 
an optimal health state. 

— The competent graduate appropriately utilizes and 
integrates the services of multidisciplinary health 
providers. 

• Health maintenance/disease prevention 



— The competent graduate knows the determinants 
of poor health, disease-based risk factors, factors 
for disease prevention and healthy lifestyles 
(principles of preventive medicine), and the ele- 
ments of health education and applies the princi- 
ples of epidemiology and evidence-based medicine 
to evaluating risk factors and management strate- 
gies. 

— The competent graduate teaches patients and their 
families in order to prevent health problems and 
achieve the optimum standards of health care and 
disease prevention. 

— The graduate is able to evaluate community re- 
sources and integrate them into the health main- 
tenance of individual patients and their families. 

• Social and community contexts of health care 

— The competent graduate understands and is sensi- 
tive to the influence of culture on health, taking 
into account the spiritual, ethnic, socioeconomic, 
psychological, familial, legal, and political factors 
that impact patients. He or she is able to define 
health in terms of the community in which the 
patient lives (population-based medicine). The 
graduate can assess the effect of the physical en- 
vironment on community health. 

— The graduate is nonjudgmental toward individual 
patients and provides care regardless of personal 
feelings about the patient. 

— The graduate understands the principles of health 
care delivery and can describe the organization of 
a health care delivery system in those terms. 

— The graduate can describe the principles, risks, and 
possible benefits of complementary medicine. 

• Professional behavior (personal, family, community) 

— The competent graduate provides leadership in pa- 
tient care, while respecting the views and interests 
of all members of the health care team, the patient, 
and the patient’s family. 

— The graduate maintains and respects patient con- 
fidentiality, and is aware of the uniqueness of the 
doctor-patient relationship. 

— The graduate knows and admits the limits of 
knowledge, can deal with uncertainty, and respects 
the opinions of others. 

— The graduate recognizes that the need to learn is 
continuous. 

— The graduate balances personal and professional 
commitments to ensure that the patient’s medical 
needs are always addressed. 

— The graduate recognizes conflicts of interest in fi- 
nancial and organizational arrangements for the 
practice of medicine. 
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♦ The CCIA is now working to identify assessment instru- 
ments that will measure the extents to which students 
have mastered the graduation competencies as they pro- 
gress through the curriculum. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Over the last five years, there has been a significant shift 
from delivering the curriculum almost exclusively in lec- 
ture format during the basic science portion to the use 
of small-group, case-based learning. 

♦ While lectures remain an efficient method to transfer 
information, reduction in lecture hours with an increase 
in the use of experiential learning has been the trend 
and indeed, the goal. 

♦ Students are taught the principles of searching clinical 
literature and the skills to critically appraise it. 

♦ Standardized patients are used extensively for teaching 
and assessment purposes throughout the curriculum. 

♦ Standardized patients are used to teach and assess his- 
tory-taking and communication skills as well as general 
and specialized physical examination skills. 

♦ Standardized patients are included in all core clinical 
clerkships at several sites, and are required in the fourth 
year at some sites. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ At present, only students assigned to the Chicago cam- 
pus are required to have computers as well as an Internet 
service provider. 

♦ Computers are available for students at all sites. 

♦ There has been a significant change in the manner of 
information exchange between the students and faculty 
over the past ten years. Virtually all courses have Web 
sites, with varying amounts of course material available 
there, ranging from syllabi, lecture notes, teaching sup- 
plements such as simulations or models of biological pro- 
cesses, diagnostic images, clinical case banks, and ques- 
tion banks to computer-based examinations. 

♦ The use of electronic databases is required during pre- 
clinical courses as well as during the clinical clerkships. 

♦ Students are required to utilize on-line journals; the 
teaching hospitals are linked to the university by fiber- 
optic lines. 

♦ The histology course in Urbana utilizes computer tech- 
nology for a major part of its laboratory delivery. Lectures 
are complemented by online laboratories featuring the 
U1COM-UC Internet Atlas of Histology that contains 

u - ! 



an extensive set of histology images. The Web interface 
permits students to change magnification to examine ar- 
eas of interest in greater details. There are over 1,000 
labeled histologic features with functional descriptions. 

♦ During the Introduction to Human Diseases Course in 
Urbana, first-year students are presented with a seties of 
patients in a multimedia format on a compact disc. Each 
case illustrates a common clinical problem and provides 
a relevant clinical link to the basic sciences. Students 
independently review the case scenarios and then meet 
in small groups for discussion. 

♦ Third-year students study the impacts of nutrition on 
patients with various medical problems during their med- 
icine clerkship, with the opportunity to manage patients’ 
nutritional needs through the compact disc series. 

♦ Evidence-based medicine has become an integral part of 
the curriculum at all sites. Clinicians and librarians work 
together to provide the resources and instruction stu- 
dents need to develop search skills and the ability to 
critically appraise clinical literature. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients have been used in the evaluation 
of medical students at the UIC-COM since 1988. 

♦ The UIC-COM Clinical Performance Center was estab- 
lished in 1987. 

♦ The scale and number of applications have increased 
dramatically over the past ten years. 

♦ Computer-assisted self-assessment has been introduced 
on a large scale, as has computer case simulation for end- 
of-clerkship evaluation. 

♦ In 1993, the College Executive Committee voted to 
eliminate the Clinical Certifying Examination (the sen- 
ior comprehensive), and the dean charged the CCIA 
with developing a better system of clerkship evaluation. 

♦ As a result, a competency-based evaluation system was 
introduced in which student performance was judged on 
the basis of well-defined standards or performance objec- 
tives, derived by each core clinical department. 

♦ Grading criteria were made explicit and the process en- 
couraged specific constructive suggestions from the fac- 
ulty that would enable students to improve their per- 
formances. 

♦ The new evaluation system provided a mechanism to 
recognize and respond to student difficulties that includes 
an opportunity to remediate deficiencies noted. 

♦ While the system continues to evolve, it has provided 
the foundation for a competency-based evaluation system 
that identifies the components of competency and uses 
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performance data in a fair, objective, and defensible way 
to reach decisions about student progress. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Within the last ten years, students’ clinical experiences 
have moved from primarily hospital-based to more out- 
patient experiences, and in some clerkships (family med- 
icine) they are exclusively ambulatory. 

♦ As community-based medical schools both Peoria and 
Rockford provide special emphasis on family medicine, 
with clerkship opportunities in rural, underserved areas. 
The Rockford Family and Community Medicine required 
clerkship begins early in the second year (half day/week), 
and continues (one day/week) through the third and 
fourth years. 

♦ The longitudinal primary care experience provides early 
clinical experiences with community-based physicians on 
a one-to-one basis. 

♦ Surgery clerks are spending significantly less time in the 
OR and more time in surgeons’ offices as surgical patients 
first present, or are seen postoperative ly. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The medical school curriculum is always under review. 
The college has chosen to approach change incremen- 
tally. 

♦ The college has attempted to capitalize upon the unique 



strengths of each educational site, while moving toward 
a more cooperative, collaborative relationship in order 
to achieve a well- integrated curriculum. 

♦ The college encourages active teaching and learning, and 
has attempted to implement instructional techniques to 
facilitate meaningful learning. 

♦ The college has introduced the “principles of evidence” 
as one of the guiding themes. 

♦ Implementation of evidence-based medicine principles 
and acquisition of critical appraisal skills are recurring 
themes throughout the curriculum at all sites. 

♦ A subcommittee is actively engaged in integrating the 
graduation competencies into the curriculum and ensur- 
ing that the appropriate assessment instruments are in 
place. This will indicate not only what students have 
learned, but also how effective the program has been in 
supporting and enabling that learning. 

♦ Another curricular theme is to further the use of instruc- 
tional technology. A technology subcommittee of the 
CCIA has been formed to create opportunities for col- 
laboration among sites, disseminate references, facilitate 
faculty development, and actively encourage faculty to 
investigate the benefits of technology-assisted instruc- 
tion. 

♦ One of the charges to the CCIA is to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the UIC-COM cun-iculum and appraisal 
instruments used to monitor student progress through the 
curriculum. 

♦ A systematic process to ensure regular review has been 
in place for some time. 

♦ The entire process was reviewed and standardized three 
years ago to ensure that all the critical aspects of program 
evaluation were adequately and consistently addressed. 
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Nortlucestem University 



Northwestern University Medical School 

Raymond H. Curry, MD, and John X. Thomas, Jr., PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The executive associate dean for education is one of four 
executive associate deans (the others are responsible for 
research, faculty affairs, and clinical affairs. These four 
executive associate deans, the senior executive associate 
dean/chief operating officer and the dean/vice president 
for medical affairs comprise the school’s executive ad- 
ministration. 

♦ The school’s educational programs all report to the ex- 
ecutive associate dean (EAD) for education, except for 
PhD programs in the life sciences, which report to the 
EAD for research. 

♦ Those reporting to the EAD for education include the 
medical degree program, the combined BA-MD pro- 
gram, graduate medical education, continuing education, 
and master’s-level programs in public health (MPH), 
physical therapy, and genetic counseling. 

♦ The educational administration, reporting to the exec- 
utive associate dean, consists of seven associate deans 
(for Educational Programs, Student Programs, Medical 
Informatics, Admissions, Minority Affairs, the combined 
BA-MD program and Graduate Medical Program) and 
the directors of two special programs (the Program in 
Medical Ethics and Humanities, and the Program in 
Communication and Medicine). 

♦ The governance structure, adopted in 1997 and modified 
in 2000, consolidates and coordinates the management 
of all educational programs much more effectively than 
before. Previously, each of the associate deans (e.g., for 
Admissions and for Educational Programs) reported in- 
dependently to a position (vice dean) that was also re- 
sponsible for many other operational functions of the 
school. 

♦ A 14-member Education Council, composed of senior 
faculty (including selected department chairs) and ap- 
pointed to three-year terms by the dean, advises the ex- 
ecutive associate dean and serves as the policy-making 
body for educational affairs. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is composed of 12 faculty 
appointed at large from among medical school faculty 
acti' cly involved in medical student teaching. 

♦ The emphasis on at-large rather than departmental rep- 
resentation, adopted in 1988, has been a major factor in 
enabling the development of a centrally administered 
curriculum with many interdisciplinary features. 



♦ The committee reports to the associate dean for educa- 
tional programs. 

♦ Proposals affecting educational policy are referred to the 
Education Council. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education (OME) was established 
in 1984. 

♦ For the first six to eight years, the office included one 
professional educator, a laboratory assistant, and two 
clerical staff. 

♦ Concurrent with the development of a new first- and 
second-year curriculum that debuted in 1993, the OME 
was expanded to provide administrative support for all 
aspects of the preclinical curriculum and some compo- 
nents of the clinical curriculum. 

♦ The office is now managed by the associate dean for ed- 
ucational programs and includes two professional edu- 
cators, an administrative manager, four curriculum co- 
ordinators, a software technician, and three clerical staff. 

♦ Most recently, the OME has taken on responsibility for 
the school’s continuing medical education program and 
is developing a formal program in faculty development 
as well. 



Budget to Support the Educational Program 

♦ Budgets for the divisions of the education administra- 
tion, including the OME, are developed and monitored 
by the executive associate dean. 

♦ The education programs are funded by a combination of 
appropriations from the university and the medical 
school dean’s office, extramural grants, service revenue, 
and income from several small endowments devoted to 
specific programs. 

♦ The school and university are currently negotiating 
changes in their financial structure whereby tuition rev- 
enue would he directly managed by the medical school. 
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Valuing Teaching 

♦ Each preclinical course has a director chosen from the 
faculty, with the advice and consent of department 
chairs. 

♦ Directors of preclinical courses whose base salaries are 
not already paid by the school receive stipends from the 
dean’s office. 

♦ Eight clinical faculty “mentors” each work closely with 
a fourth of each medical school class; they also receive 
salary support from the school. 

♦ Clinical clerkship directors are appointed and paid by the 
department. 

♦ Income from two endowments is used to support the 
work of exemplary educators. 

• The Augusta Webster Faculty Fellowships in Medical 
Education are awarded to one or two faculty members 
every two to three years. 

• The Jacob R. Suker, MD, Chair in Medical Education 
supports the work of a senior faculty educator for a 
term of three to five years. 

♦ Secondary faculty appointments in Medical Education 
are awarded to selected faculty with significant roles in 
educational administration and/or research. 

♦ Each year the student body selects one faculty member 
from the first-year basic sciences course, one from the 
second year, and one from the third-year clinical clerk- 
ships to receive the George Joost Award for Outstanding 
Teaching. 

♦ Three Dean’s Awards for Teaching Excellence (for basic 
science faculty, full-time clinical faculty, and volunteer 
clinical faculty) are given each year. 

♦ Comprehensive and detailed information about every 
faculty member’s teaching activities will become avail- 
able as pait of the school’s evolving plan for mission- 
based management. A portion of tuition revenue will 
then be distributed to departments to help defray the 
cost of teaching and to reward excellence. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



• The goal of the medical curriculum is to prepare 
broadly educated, responsible physicians capable of 
pursuing postgraduate education in any clinical disci- 
pline and/or pursuing a career in medically related re- 
search. This requires each student to attain facility in 
each of eight areas: 

— Knowledge of the scientific basis and language of 
medicine 

— Information management 
— Communication 
— Clinical data gathering 
— Clinical decision making 

— Professional attitudes based on an appreciation of 
medical ethics and humanities 
— Commitment To health promotion and disease pre- 
vention 

— Commitment to lifelong learning 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The preclinical curriculum changed dramatically in 
1993, with an entirely new curriculum featuring a com- 
prehensive problem-based learning component, reduced 
lecture hours, integrated basic science courses, a new 
course in medical decision making, and a two-year-long 
course in professional skills and perspectives. 

♦ Every course includes small-group discussion and/or pre- 
ceptorial activities. 

♦ Case-based materials are used to introduce concepts in 
most small-grcup teaching formats, including discussion 
groups, tutorials, and of course problem-based learning 
sessions. 

♦ Patient instructors are used to teach communication 
skills and physical examination skills throughout the first 
year. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for assessment at the end 
of the second-year clinical skills courses and in the third- 
year clerkships. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In the late 1980s, as the first step in planning the school’s 
major curriculum reform (enacted 1993), the dean led a 
faculty effort to identify a definitive statement of the 
overall goals of the medical curriculum. This statement 
then served as a template for subsequent development of 
course-specific goals and objectives. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Every student is required to own a computer that con- 
forms to technical standards established by the univer- 
sity. 

♦ Use of information technology in medicine is a major 
emphasis of our course in medical decision making, 
which starts on the first day of the first year of school. 

♦ The preclinical curriculum relies heavily on electronic 
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maii and Web-based formats as the primary mode of 
communication between students and with faculty. 

♦ There is increasing use of computer- assisted instruction 
and the intranet Web for the posting of reference ma- 
terial, announcements, and other messages. 

♦ Each medical class maintains a separate Web page for 
academic resources and other information. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ A clinical skills teaching and assessment program was 
introduced in 1993, concomitant with the new preclin- 
ical curriculum. 

♦ Patient instructors and standardized patients are used to 
teach and assess students’ communication skills, physical 
examination skills, and clinical reasoning skills on a reg- 
ular basis. 

♦ In addition to case-based standardized patient encoun- 
ters, the assessments also include objective structured 
clinical examination stations focusing on specific exam- 
ination components, laboratory interpretation, etc. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The required clinical clerkships use a wide variety of in- 
patient and outpatient settings. 

♦ In the third year, a four-week interdisciplinary primary 
care clerkship and a six-week rotation, through various 
surgical subspecialties take place entirely in physicians’ 
offices. 

♦ The twelve-week internal medicine clerkship focuses on 
comprehensive patient management skills in the inpa- 
tient setting. 

♦ Other clerkships involve a combination of hospital- and 
office-based activities. 

♦ A fourth-year, two-week required rotation in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation exposes students to the in- 
terdisciplinary, team-based approach required for the care 
of extensively disabled patients. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Curriculum Committee reviews the evaluations of 
the preclinical courses and required clinical courses con- 
tinually and regularly. 

♦ Student review panels have been convened to review the 
same evaluations and offer recommendations to the 
course directors during the course and a comprehensive 
review to the Curriculum Committee at the end of the 
course. 

♦ Following the successful reform of the first- and second- 
year curricula, a new effort is under way to extend the 
principles of that reform to the clinical curriculum. 

♦ The school seeks enhanced coordination between clerk- 
ships and increased interdisciplinary activities, enhanced 
clinical skills teaching, and a focus on professional de- 
velopment issues, along with more rigorous assessment 
strategies. 

♦ Every course in the preclinical curriculum conducts de- 
briefing sessions with a student committee at the end of 
each course unit. 

♦ The lecture-based courses have provision for written 
evaluations of each lecturer. 

♦ For the required clerkships, each student is asked to com- 
plete an anonymous evaluation via a secure Web site. 
The information is distributed to the clerkship director, 
the dean’s office, and the Curriculum Committee chair. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee reviews summary reports 
from student committees and from course/clerkship di- 
rectors annually, and also considers data from the indi- 
vidual student evaluations. 

♦ The committee’s evaluations and suggestions are com- 
municated back to each course/clerkship director and to 
the department chairs; problems common to several 
courses or clerkships are also identified and addressed by 
the dean’s administration. 

♦ The Education Council conducts two or three internal 
reviews of specific educational programs or student ser- 
vices each year (e.g., in 1999-2000 the council reviewed 
the combined BA-MD program and the student finan- 
cial aid system). 
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Rush Medical College 



Rush Medical College 

Joan T. Zajtchuk, MD, Margaret McLaughlin, MD, Susan K. Jacob, PhD, 
and David M. Rothenberg, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The dean of Rush Medical College and the associate 
dean for Medical Student Programs (MSP) provide the 
strategic leadership in managing the educational program 
and in developing policies and procedures of the college. 

♦ The dean and associate dean work closely with basic sci- 
ence and clinical department chairs, course directors, 
and faculty to implement innovations in education as 
the practice of medicine changes. 

♦ The dean and associate dean provide guidance to the 
Curriculum Committee (CC), the Committee on Stu- 
dent Evaluation and Promotion (COSEP), and the Com' 
mittee on Educational Appraisal (CEA). 

♦ The CEA evaluates all courses yearly. 

♦ Each of these committees has elected faculty and student 
members. 

♦ The CC recommends modifications of the curriculum 
based on proposals from faculty and students, survey re- 
suits, and evaluations by the CEA. 

♦ All curricular changes are approved by the CC prior to 
implementation. 

♦ The newly appointed acting dean of the college is also 
the senior vice president of medical affairs at Rush -Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center (RPSLMC). This 
dual oversight strengthens the cooperation between the 
medical college and the medical center. 

♦ The associate dean for MSP works with the other asso- 
date deans of the medical, surgical, and basic science 
departments and of the graduate medical education and 
continuing medical education programs. 

♦ The dean and executive dean provide resources to de- 
partmental chairmen for the education program. 

♦ The Office of Medical Student Programs (OMSP) was 
established in 1978 to support the educational program. 

♦ The associate dean for MSP with the assistance of four 
appointed assistant deans oversees management of day- 
to-day activities in the clinical and preclinical disciplines 
and ensures that educational standards are met for in- 
ternal and external reviews. 

♦ The associate dean also oversees the college’s admission 
office, the resident match, medical student minority af- 
fairs, and specialized programs that include the academic 
skills and tutoring program and the adviser progtaift/ ¥ 



♦ The positions of assistant dean for minority affairs and 
director of specialized student services were recently 
added. 

♦ An additional area of oversight is the OMSP centralized 
medical student database, supported by an on-site com- 
puter consultant. This database captures the demo- 
graphic and undergraduate academic data for matriculat- 
ing students, medical student performance data, and 
residency selection choices. This database is a useful re- 
source for clinical and basic science faculty for research 
in medical education. It recently tracked the choices of 
primary care specialties of graduating seniors as influ- 
enced by their participation in community-service activ- 
ities. This database provides quick and accurate retrieval 
of student academic records needed for internal review 
committees associated with oversight of the educational 
programs. 



Office of Education 

♦ Since Rush Medical College has no institutional office 
of medical education, the de facto support of the edu- 
cational program rests in the Office of MSP and the 
dean’s office. 

♦ In response to the 1997 LCME survey, a Task Force on 
Faculty Development in Teaching (1998-1999) was 
convened. 

♦ Task force recommendations, including the creation of 
an Office of Medical Education, are being considered ai 
the senior vice president and associate deans level for 
institutional implementation. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The executive dean’s budget supports the operational 
needs of seven professional staff and nine support staff 
in the Office of MSP. 

♦ The budget also pays departments for teaching based on 
an institutional formula that recognizes faculty contri- 
butions for didactic lectures and small-group and prob- 
lem-based learning experiences. 
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♦ Teaching contributions are reviewed annually by the 
dean’s office. 

♦ The OMSP manages a separate budget for the educa- 
tional program and administration of the alternative cur- 
riculum (AC). The AC program ended in summer 2000. 

♦ Program requirements are now being defined in the pre- 
clinical years for the development and implementation 
of a proposed unified curriculum (UC). 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Department chairs identify recognized teachers to be 
course directors and teaching faculty and are responsible 
for balancing their departmental duties with their teach- 
ing activities. 

♦ Faculty are recognized for teaching excellence through 
several awards. 

♦ Graduating seniors honor outstanding teachers with 
awards for preclinical, clinical, and best-resident teacher, 
and a special award designation, the “doctoral hooder” 
at the graduation ceremony. 

♦ The Mark H. Lepper, MD, Society of Teachers of the 
college elects faculty members yearly to this society for 
teaching excellence by reviewing faculty and student 
nominations. 

♦ The Rush Chapter of AOA now recognizes the best Res- 
ident Teacher of the Quarter and the best Volunteer Fac- 
ulty. 

♦ In April 1999, a Task Force for Faculty Development as 
Teachers recommended institutional-level recognition of 
teachers, the development of courses in teaching for fac- 
ulty, residents, and senior students, and the development 
of a mentoring program. These proposals are under re- 
view for implementation. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Course directors (preclinical and clinical) define learning 
objectives for specific courses. 

♦ The associate dean for MSP, the CC, and the CEA re- 
view learning outcomes for existing courses with course 
directors. 

♦ The identification and use of outcome measures in spe- 
cific preclinical and clinical courses is unevenly imple- 
mented. 




♦ The UC planning task forces will standardize this process 
during curricular renewal, incorporating the school-de- 
fined institution-specific objectives of the medical college 
experience that the successful student must demonstrate 
prior to graduation. 

♦ Outcome measures at the institutional level are being 
defined. 

♦ Currently, learning outcomes are measured in clinical 
clerkships using National Board of Medical Examiners 
(NBME) mini-boards. In addition to faculty and resident 
evaluations, all second-year students must pass the 
USMLE Step 1 prior to progressing to the clinical clerk- 
ships and all students must take the USMLE Step 2 prior 
to graduation. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The parallel alternative curriculum track was offered to 
entering students from 1984 until 1998. 

♦ Only the traditional curriculum (TC) track will be of- 
fered during the curricular renewal process. 

♦ There has been an increase in small-group learning ex- 
periences using problem-based learning (PBL) cases to 
introduce basic science concepts within the TC. 

♦ The college reported the results of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of graduates (1974-1989) about the adequacy of 
their medical school experience to prepare them for the 
practice of medicine. 

♦ Use of standardized patients began in 1996 within the 
interviewing and communication course and was also 
found in the Consortium examination (1996-1999). 

♦ The changes in the practice of medicine and the increase 
in the use of small-group experiences in the TC 
prompted the recent curricular renewal effort (May 
1998). Examples of changes during the last decade are 
briefly reviewed. 

♦ Alternative curriculum track (AC): 1984-2000 

• In 1984, the college began a parallel track to the pre- 
clinical TC in order to teach basic science content 
using a Socratic, problem-based method. This AC 
ta . enrolled approximately 24 volunteers from a 
class of 120 entrants. These students met twice weekly 
in small groups (six students per group). Facilitators 
trained in the case-based PBL approach encouraged 
student groups to solve problems through hypothet- 
ico-deductive reasoning. Early implementation of this 
innovative track made Rush one of five medical 
schools to adopt this approach within the preclinical 
years (with Bowman Gray, Michigan State, New Mex- 
ico, and Southern Illinois; three of the schools had 
instituted similar tracks prior to Rush). 
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• In 1986, an Evaluation Advisory Committee com- 
posed of basic science and clinical department chairs 
compared the efficacies of retention of scientific 
knowledge by the individual cohorts of AC and TC 
students during their clinical clerkships. Areas evalu- 
ated were personal responsibility for learning, clinical 
problem solving, doctor-patient relationships, inter- 
personal skills, faculty satisfaction, student psycholog- 
ical well-being, cost effectiveness, evaluation of pro- 
gram implementation, diffusion of ideas from the AC 
to the TC, and comparisons of scores on the NBME 
Part II. 

• The committee’s report in 1990 recommended expan- 
sion of problem-based learning into the clinical years, 
as well as more teaching exposure in ethics, commu- 
nity medicine, and preventive medicine. It also en- 
dorsed the development of more computer-assisted 
problem-solving exercises. An evaluation of outcomes 
between the AC and the TC tracks, published in 
1991, compared NMBE Part I and NBME Part II 
scores and scores on an oral exam. The AC track 
ended in the spring quarter of 2000. 

♦ Traditional curriculum (TC): 1991-present 

• In response to a 1991 LCME survey, a Pre-clinical 
Task Force addressed the didactic and lecture burdens 
in the TC and in the basic science curriculum. It eval- 
uated opportunities for increased academic interac- 
tions between the two tracks such as sharing of course 
content and faculty. 

• In response, some TC basic science course directors 
(physiology, neuroscience, and immunomicrobiology) 
increased the number of small-group workshops in tra- 
ditional and computer-assisted laboratory sessions. 

• Over the last five years, preclinical small-group learn- 
ing experiences increased in the ethics, behavioral sci- 
ence, microbiology, pathophysiology, and. interviewing 
and communication courses. 

• The task force also developed strategies for curricular 
innovation in biomedical ethics, nutrition, geriatrics, 
cell and molecular biology, embryology, and medical 
informatics. 

• Preclinical course directors also identified areas of re- 
dundancy in content. The UC task forces (see below) 
are incorporating these recommendations into the 
curriculum renewal process. 

♦ Generalist curriculum preceptor program (GCPP): 
1992-present 

• Planning for this required tw’o-year preclinical pro- 
gram began in 1992, with implementation in 1996. 

• This program provides students with first-hand expe- 
rience in ambulatory primary care practice. 

• Community physician-preceptors act as role models 




to nurture student interest in primary care. Concur- 
rent curricular restructuring involved the teaching of 
basic interviewing and physical diagnosis skills to both 
first-year and second-year students using classical di- 
dactic and workshop formats. These courses develop 
skills to improve a student’s level of understanding 
and participation during preceptorship sessions. 

• The program allows better integration of basic science 
course work with a “hands-on” clinical experience. 

• Standardized patients are used in both years of the 
Interviewing and Communication course. 

• During the same time period, the Primary Care Task 
Force defined strategies and the resources needed to 
increasingly move to a generalist ambulatory setting 
in pediatrics, internal medicine, and family medicine. 
An important recommendation in their 1997 report 
was to enhance and preserve the GCPP during the 
preclinical years. 

• A complementary’ clinical experience for student vol- 
unteers is the Rush Community Service Initiatives 
Program (RCSIP). This grant-funded program rein- 
forces the GCPP by allowing interested students, ac- 
companying faculty volunteers working in interdisci- 
plinary settings, to participate at community health 
clinics and homeless shelters. This program, formal- 
ized in 1991, reinforces those behaviors and values 
medical students need to further enrich their medical 
school experience. 

♦ Unified curriculum (UC): Under development 

• The Curriculum Renewal Committee (CRC) was 
activated in May 1998 and included clinical 
and basic science course directors and department 
chairs. 

• The themes for curricular change include a patient- 
centered curriculum based on a demonstration of com- 
petency; integration of clinical and basic sciences in 
the preclinical yeaiv the use of teaching methods to 
encourage self-directed learning; the expansion of the 
generalist approach that stresses ambulatory care, con- 
tinuity of care, preventive medicine, and evidence/ 
outcome-based medicine; a decrease in the number of 
didactic content hours; and an increase in the number 
of small-group, interactive experiences. 

• The curricular renewal process intends to incorporate 
the best features of the AC and the TC in the pre- 
clinical years. 

• The objectives of the UC include (a) an integrated 
organ-system approach to the basic sciences developed 
by basic science and clinical faculty, (b) an increased 
number of small-group, active-learning experiences for 
all students, (c) a reduction of student contact hours, 
and (d) integrated PBL sessions. 
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• In the fall of 1999, the first-year planning and PBL 
task forces submitted their proposals for CC review. 

• The CC in January 2000 approved timelines to review 
the first-year proposals for content, educational sound- 
ness, and administrative support. 

♦ An institution- and department-level review process is 
now evaluating the teaching demands of the proposal 
and the resources needed for implementation. The year 
two planning task force was identified. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers. 

♦ Course directors, who are early innovators, include com- 
puter technology applications in their courses. 

♦ Rush University, under oversight of the Rush University 
Library, opened the McCormick Educational Technology 
Center in 1997. This center supports independent 
study and self-enrichment through the use of audiovisual 
and computer hardware and software. There is a 40- 
workstation computer classroom with 45 computers 
available 24 hours a day in addition to electronically 
connected small-group rooms and nine multimedia class- 
rooms. 

♦ In 1998, the medical center created a Center for Ad- 
vanced Technology and International Health to promote 
the use of information technology in education, research, 
and health care delivery. 

♦ The medical center recently designated a Section 
of Medical Informatics to promote the clinical use 
of information technology among affiliated institu- 
tions. 

♦ All first- and second-year medical students were surveyed 
in 1999 to assess current computer skills and to identify* 
their future educational needs. 

♦ Specific courses using computer technology are physiol- 
ogy, histology, pathology, immunomicrobiology, and neu- 
robiology. 

♦ In neurobiology, students use computers in problem- 
based exercises, make PowerPoint presentations, do li- 
brary and Internet searches, use CD-ROM programs for 
independent study, and use computer cases as surrogate 
facilitators. In the same course, students use an interac- 
tive Image-browser Atlas, use "Slice of Brain” videodisks, 
and participate in a “boards-style” testing module and 
on-line testing. 

♦ Neurobiology course directors are pilot testing computer- 
facilitated case studies for Medical Student Grand 
Rounds. 

♦ A graduate-level Rush University* oourse ir medical 
ethics is offered on the Web. ' ^ X 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The Chicago Clinical Skills Consortium Examination 
was given to all spring-quarter second-year GCPP stu- 
dents from 1997 to 1999, using standardized patients to 
assess their competency in taking a history and doing a 
physical examination. 

♦ In the preclinical years, rhe basis for student assessment 
is the written and practical examination; in the clinical 
years, both objective examinations and faculty observa- 
tion are used. 

♦ The use of computers and the use of standardized pa- 
tients are described above. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ In addition to the GCPP and RCSIP previously de- 
scribed, nine required clerkships (medicine, surgery, pe- 
diatrics, obstetrics -gynecology, psychiatry', family medi- 
cine, surgical selectives [subspecialties], neurology, and a 
subinternship provide clinical experience. 

♦ The clerkships provide inpatient and ambulatory rota- 
tions at the Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Cen- 
ter, Cook County Hospital, and Illinois Masonic Medical 
Center (currently being phased out). 

♦ Eighteen additional weeks of elective courses must also 
be completed. 

♦ The Dean’s Summer Fellowships, tnrough partial fund- 
ing, provide an additional clinical opportunity for first- 
year students to work under direct supervision of staff in 
community service, primary care, and international 
health projects. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ An important challenge to develop and implement the 
UC relates to an institutional commitment to adequately 
fund the administrative infrastructure and to provide op- 
erating funds to support educational goals and to measure 
outcomes of the educational process. 

♦ Of equal concern is the limitation of faculty time to de- 
velop the new curriculum while teaching current courses. 

♦ Provisions must be made to accommodate increases in 
small-group learning sessions and support the teaching 
faculty as they balance research and clinical-practice pri- 
orities. 

♦ Department chairmen are discussing the increased teach- 
ing demands in the face of institution-wide budget re- 
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ductions and the pressure to obtain more externally 
funded research grants. 

♦ An educational researcher and computer program con- 
sultant will collaborate with the planning task forces dur- 
ing the developmental stages of the UC. The elements 
of program design and content will be incorporated into 
the existing MSP database. For example, it is expected 
that courses, modules, and discipline grading, as well as 
outcome measures for the preclinical program, will be 
defined and tracked using this database, 

♦ The CEA is evaluating a proposal to incorporate a qual- 
ity-improvement process in course reviews. This is ex- 
pected to decrease the turnaround time for CEA review, 
provide more timely reports for course directors to make 



improvements in course content or presentation, and de- 
velop a more standardized format to be used for on-line 
evaluations. 

♦ The CC is discussing a proposal to adopt the problem- 
oriented-system (POS) approach to train medical stu- 
dents in PBL cases beginning in the first year. The POS 
approach may lend itself to a more objective evaluation 
of student knowledge. 

♦ The unified curriculum (UC) proposals are undergoing 
extensive review at this time. You may obtain fur- 
ther information about the UC via e-mail to (Joan_ 
Zajtchuk@rush.edu). (Joan T. Zajtchuk, MD, Specialist 
in MSA, associate dean, Medical Student Programs, 
Rush Medical College.) 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ A committee responsible for curriculum oversight has 
been in place since 1971 and was formalized in 1975. 
The current iteration is the Educational Policy Council 
(EPC). 

♦ Faculty are appointed to the EPC by the Faculty 
Council. 

♦ In 1994, the EPC began a curriculum review process that 
resulted in a new governance structure, with the main 
change being a limit on the number of department chairs 
who could serve on the committee; a move away from 
constituency-based representation for the remaining 
members, which included changing the status of curric- 
ulum committee chairs to ex officio, non-voting mem- 
bers; a direct reporting line to the dean rather than 
through the school’s Executive Committee; and a re- 
placement of the former EPC Executive Committee with 
an Operations Committee. 

♦ Both the EPC Executive Committee and the EPC 
Operations Committee were composed of the curriculum 
committee chairs, the EPC chair, the associate dean 
for education and curriculum, the assistant dean for 
curricular affairs in Carbondale, the associate dean for 
student affairs, and the chair of the Student Progress 
Committee. However, the title, “EPC Executive Com- 
mittee” evoked the perception that the curricular chairs 
were making decisions for the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee. 

♦ As part of the Curriculum 2000 (C2000) process, 
curriculum governance was again reviewed, and the 
C2000 Administrative Oversight Group has recom- 
mended creation of an Educational Policy Council re- 
sponsible for the study and development of educational 
policy. The EPC is composed of the directors for each 
year and the Doctoring Streamer; four at-large, elected 
faculty; four students, and four ex-officio, non- noting 
members. 

♦ As shown in Figure 1, while the EPC is responsible for 
educational policy, responsibility for curriculum imple- 
mentation lies with a curriculum administration group 
composed of the associate dean for education and cur- 
riculum, the assistant dean for curricular affairs (Carbon- 
dale), the directors for each year, and rhe Docroring Di- 
rector, the EPC Chair, the Mentored Professional 
Enrichment Project coordinator, the Clinical Compe- 
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tency Exam Committee chair, and department chairs as 
ad-hoc advisers and consultants. 



Office of Education 

♦ The evolution of the Office of Education and Curriculum 
began with the founding of the School of Medicine in 
1970, when community physicians and the dean began 
to develop the concepts that would become the SIU 
School of Medicine curriculum. 

♦ Over time, both the Department of Medical Education 
and the Office of Education and Curriculum (OEC) 
evolved. 

♦ The OEC oversees a wide range of educational resources 
and support such as the Professional Development Lab- 
oratory, where standardized patients augment instruction 
and assessment activities; printed resources; computer- 
based instruction and assessment resources; tutor rooms, 
classrooms, and study space; and support of curriculum 
committees and their respective curricular activities. 

♦ Medical Education faculty play pivotal roles in support- 
ing and enhancing these activities, and the majoriry of 
the staff in the OEC have faculty cross-appointments in 
Medical Education. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There has always been a discrete budget for rhe support 
of the educational program, and it comes from state-ap- 
propriated dollars. While the majority of these funds re- 
main centralized, as the school has matured some funds 
have been moved to departmental budgets. 

♦ The school is unique in that all of its curricular inno- 
vations, such as the standardized patient program, the 
performance -based examination of each fourth-year stu- 
dent, and the problem-based learning curriculum, have 
all been funded with state appropriations and have not 
had to rely on externaL funds for their continued growth 
and development. 

♦ Because the school has as one of its strategic initiatives 
leadership in the development of an educational program 
that is centered on the changes of the rapidly evolving 
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FIGURE 1: Curriculum Governance Chart 
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health care system, this centralized educational budget is 
positioned well for continued support. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Recognition of faculty whose primary responsibility is the 
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medical student education program currently is handled 
at the department level. 

Through their respective programs, faculty can he pro- 
mored and tenured based on their involvement in edu- 
cation, and some clinical departments have created 
mechanisms that reward faculty educational productivity 
with clinical incentive dollars. 

A number of departments have created awards that rcc- 
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ognize teaching excellence based on peer, student, and 
resident feedback. 

♦ Under discussion for the implementation of C2000 is a 
system that would reward and recognize faculty effort be- 
yond the department by centralizing compensation and 
other modes of recognition in the educational adminis- 
trative structure. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ SIU built its early reputation on its attention to the cre- 
ation of behavioral objectives for every instructional unit 
in the undergraduate program. After these course and 
unit objectives were developed, the faculty, through an 
iterative process, created a set of exit objectives that de- 
fined the knowledge, skills, and behaviors the school 
wanted every graduate to possess. Since their initial de- 
velopment, these objectives have undergone regular re- 
view by the faculty through the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee. A C2000 study group undertook the most recent 
review, adding a set of general goal statements as well as 
a list of patient problems. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The curriculum was first recognized as a mastery-based 
system of medical education. The faculty’ added a prob- 
lem-based learning curriculum track as an alternate to 
the existing curriculum in 1990. 

♦ The new track relied on small groups, with faculty as 
facilitators, and students assuming responsibility for de- 
termining what and how they need to learn to solve 
selected patient problems. 

♦ Assessment was performance-based, focused on five ob- 
jectives (knowledge, clinical reasoning, self-directed 
learning, clinical skills, and interpersonal and group 
skills), and occurred within the tutor group as well as at 
the end of each unit. 

♦ C2000 will incorporate case-based, small-group learning 
throughout its four-year curriculum, requiring students ro 
learn the basic sciences in their clinical context, the em- 
phasis shifting from the basic sciences to the clinical sci- 
ences as students progress. Assessment will be perfor- 
mance-based. The design depends on interdisciplinary 



and inter-campus teams of faculty working together as 
facilitators, mentors, content resources, and evaluators. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students may use financial aid funds to purchase com- 
puters, but they are not required to do so, 

♦ While students are not currently required to have com- 
puters, C2000 students will be encouraged to matriculate 
with laptop computers with wireless network cards. 

♦ While computers and computer- assisted instruction and 
assessment are made available, they are not fully inte- 
grated into the curriculum. 

♦ Students are given a half-day of training at the beginning 
of the first and second years that includes electronic mail, 
computer hardware and software resources, and infor- 
mation resources. 

♦ Students have opportunities to use distance (distributed) 
learning as part of the tutorial process, using collabora- 
tion software to “meet” from remote sites. 

♦ Students in the PBLC are also required to use Web-based 
forms to document learning issues and clinical experi- 
ences and to evaluate tutors, cases, assessments, and each 
unit. 

♦ Web-based logbooks, documentation of learning activi- 
ties and clinical experiences, and evaluation forms are 
used in some clerkships. 

♦ Requirements for presentations in clerkships and the res- 
idency application process result in students' learning to 
use word processing and presentation software. 

♦ Fourth-year electives in medical informatics are offered. 

♦ Student educational areas have been connected to the 
wireless network to facilitate a curriculum that relies 
heavily on Web-based resources. 

Changes In Assessment 

♦ While faculty have historically used a variety of assess- 
ment methods, depending on the learning goals, the em- 
phasis in C2000 will be on performance-based assess- 
ment. 

♦ Standardized patients have been used for both learning 
and assessment at SIU since the late 1970 s. In assess- 
ments, they are used to evaluate a number of skills rang- 
ing from physical examination maneuvers and interper- 
sonal communication skills to the ability to orchestrate 
a complete patient encounter, including patient educa- 
tion. 

♦ The SP program, administered through the OEC, cur- 
rently has more than 100 people, from their teens into 
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their seventies, serving as “extra-help employees” in this 
capacity. 

♦ Standardized patient assessments are used in the first- 
and second-year courses, the clerkships, and a perfor- 
mance-based assessment (the CCX, see below) of each 
fourth-year student to determine readiness for graduate 
education. 

♦ Standardized patients are also used in a diagnostic tech- 
nique called “stimulated recall.” Students, residents, and 
faculty can request a stimulated recall when a student or 
resident has difficulty with problem-solving activities. 
This technique requires the student to interview and ex- 
amine the patient under observation by a clinical and 
basic science faculty member. This encounter is also vid- 
eotaped. After the patient encounter, the student and a 
trained faculty member review the videotape, and at cer- 
tain times the faculty stimulator stops the tape and asks 
the student to explain why a certain question was asked 
or why certain physical examination maneuvers were 
performed. This technique helps determine whether the 
problem is because of knowledge deficits or because the 
student is unable to apply his or her knowledge to 
the problem. 

♦ Students are required to complete a 15-patient clinical 
competency examination (CCX) that evaluates their 
readiness for residency training. The panel of patients is 
designed to sample all aspects of clinical practice. One 
or more faculty observe the majority of SP encounters. 

♦ First- and second-year courses and third-year clerkships 
use OSCEs in addition to SP cases to evaluate students’ 
clinical skills competencies. A computer-based patient 
follow-up session requires students to respond to scien- 
tific questions about each patient problem, using a free- 
text grading rubric to score responses. 

♦ Computer-based patient cases have been used for instruc- 
tion and assessment since 1995. As the software used to 
develop and administer such cases has been enhanced 
over the years, their use has also expanded. 

♦ Faculty-generated software is also used to enhance teach- 
ing of the renal process, hypertension, cardiology, and 
pathology. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ As a community-based school, SIU School of Medicine 
has provided clinical experiences in full-time and vol- 
unteer (preceptor) faculty offices and clinics, as well as 
in hospital wards. 

Students rotate through a wide range of community clin- 
ics, including the Illinois Department of Public Health 
Sexually Transmitted Diseases Clinic, the Veteran’s Ad- 



ministration Medical Center, nursing homes, and com- 
munity support networks. 

♦ In the family and community medicine, neurology and 
psychiatry clerkships, students spend several weeks at ru- 
ral preceptor sites, working side by side with their pre- 
ceptors in clinics, hospitals, home visits, etc. 

♦ In C2000, student interactions with community agencies 
will increase as students participate in more clinical ac- 
tivities, including such things as hospice visits during the 
neoplasid course, the Alzheimer Support Group during 
the neuromuscular course, and the Libertas program dur- 
ing the medicine and behavior course. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Curriculum 2000 recommendations 

• Students should be encouraged to become self directed, life- 
long learners. Medical school should model the behav- 
ior expected of the trained physician. The student 
should be encouraged to take responsibility for his or 
her continuing educational development. 

• Students should be exposed to a variety of clinical settings 
throughout their entire undergraduate education and should 
be expected to show progressive development of skills and 
professional behaviors. Students will be assigned to a 
variety of clinical preceptors throughout their under- 
graduate careers. In these settings they will develop 
their clinical skills, their socialization into the profes- 
sion, their appreciation of the roles of diverse health 
care professionals, their understanding of the econom- 
ics of health care delivery, and the nature of the 
physician-patient relationship. Students will be ex- 
pected to show developing levels of patient care and 
responsibility as they move toward their residency 
training. 

• Learning of basic and clinical sciences shall be integrated. 
The basic sciences shall extend beyond the “classic 
eight” (anatomy, biochemistry, physiology, behavioral 
sciences, pharmacology, microbiology, immunology, 
and pathology) to include ethics, humanities, epide- 
miology, nutrition, and biostatistics. Wherever possi- 
ble the basic sciences should be learned and evaluated 
in the context of solving patient problems. 

• Active learning in small-group settings should be encour- 
aged. Wherever possible, learning should occur in 
small groups with active participation by all members. 
Not only is this deemed to be educationally effective, 
but it will also develop those interpersonal skills nec- 
essary to function as members of multidisciplinary 
teams in health care delivery. 

• The curriculum shall develop the flexibility necessary for 
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students to function in the rapidly evolving health care de- 
livery system, and in a variety of roles such as individual 
patient care, community health, and preventive medicine. 
Students should develop the skills to respond to 
evolving societal needs, practice patterns, and scien- 
tific developments. 

• All curricular events should be evaluated ; such evaluations 
should be diverse in style and performance-based . Given 
the variety of skills, knowledge, and attributes ex- 
pected of our graduates, we anticipate that they will 
be evaluated in a diversity of ways, including self-eval- 
uation. All such evaluations should be performance- 
based (defined as assessing the application of knowl- 
edge and skills in settings approximating actual 
clinical situations). 

• The following content areas should receive emphasis in the 
new curriculum: history and physical examination skills, 
medical practice management, health policies, evidence - 
based medicine, resource acquisition and medical infor- 
matics, and opportunities to explore diverse career choices. 

• Where appropriate, management of the curriculum should 
be by interdisciplinary teams that cross geographic and cal- 
endar barriers. 

♦ Curriculum 2000 goals 

The mission of S1U School of Medicine is “to assist the 
people of central and southern Illinois in meeting their 
present and future health needs through education, ser- 
vice and research.” In serving this mission our goal is to 
prepare students to be physicians who 

• are compassionate, tolerant, and respectful in caring 
for patients and trustworthy and truthful in all of their 
professional dealings; 

• understand the scientific basis of medicine and are ca- 
pable of applying that knowledge in the practice of 
medicine; 

• are highly skilled in providing care to individual pa- 
tients; 

• are self-directed lifelong learners capable of employing 
systematic approaches for promoting, maintaining, 
and improving the health of individuals and popula- 
tions; 

• understand the roles of other health care professionals 
and collaborate with and learn from them in fulfilling 
their roles as clinicians and patient advocates; 

• are skilled in the critical appraisal of new scientific 
knowledge and its application to clinical practice; 

• recognize and accept limitations in their knowledge 
and clinical skills and are committed to improving 
their knowledge, ability, and habits and patterns of 
practice; 

• through knowledge of health care policy and practice 
issues are responsive to the changing environment of 
health care; 



• recognize that spirituality and cultural beliefs are im- 
portant elements of the health and well-being of pa- 
tients; and 

• advocate the interests of patients over self-interest and 
their own personal rewards. 

♦ The design of the process used (or under way) 

• Study group phase (January-May 1999) 

— 12 study groups 

— 50 meetings 
— 128 faculty 
— 29 students 

— 12 staff 

— 155 articles reviewed/referenced by groups 
— Publication of study group reports to all faculty and 
students 

— Presentation to faculty 

• Vertical integration phase (May -July 1999) 

— Four vertical integration groups 

— 10 meetings 
— 40 faculty 
— 12 staff 

— Publication of vertical integration group reports to 
all faculty and students 

• Design phase I (July -December 1999) 

— 1 6 design groups 
— 70 meetings 

— 240 faculty 
— Ten students 
— Ten staff 

— Three design group chairs’ meetings (July, October, 
December) 

• Design phase II (January-July 2000) 

— 16 design groups 

— 70 meetings 
— 240 faculty 
— Ten students 
— Ten staff 

— 1.5-day design-group chairs’ retreat 

— Meetings of vertical integration groups as necessary 
— Monthly meetings of design group chairs for each 
year 

• The planning resources needed 

— Staff and computer resources to schedule meetings 
— Funding for faculty development 
— Funding for large-group meetings and retreats 
— Funding for printing of references and reports 
— Creation and maintenance of Web pages and dis- 
cussion group 

• The implementation resources needed 

— Increased funding for standardized patients 
— Expansion of Professional Development Laboratory 
— Increased funding for educational resources such as 
big-screen computers, educational software 
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— Conversion of paper curriculum resources to Web- 
based resources 

— Funding for faculty development 

• The challenges and unanticipated outcomes of the 
process 

— Faculty and student resistance to change 
— Keeping faculty and students apprised of the pro- 
cess and progress 
— Dealing with misinformation 

• Plans for evaluation of the change 

— Program Evaluation Working Group 

♦ One of the major recommendations in the 1994-1996 
EPC Curriculum Review was the creation of an Educa- 
tion Review Process. An EPC Education Review Com- 
mittee Operating Paper was also developed. 

♦ In addition to the current review process, a C2000 work- 



ing group was established to create a program-evaluation 
plan. This plan, using the traditional program-evaluation 
model, is being created around five major objectives: de- 
termining whether graduates of the new curriculum func- 
tion differently than previous graduates, determining the 
impacts of the new curriculum on the faculty and on 
students, comparing the costs of the current and new 
curricula, and identifying any unintended consequences 
and outcomes. 

♦ A variety of methods will be used to gather data for each 
objective, ranging from simple performance data on in- 
ternal and external assessments of student performance 
to periodic reviews by external review teams that can 
determine whether the school is migrating from its guide- 
lines. 
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Indiana University School of Medicine 

Paula S. Smith, EdD, and Herbert E. Cushing, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ A process of curricular review resulted in the recommen- 
dation to modify the governance structure of the edu- 
cation program. 

♦ The Education and Curriculum Committee (ECC) was 
replaced with the Curriculum Council (CC). 

♦ The CC is much larger than the ECC and allows more 
faculty, students, and administrators the opportunity to 
participate in the governance structure. 

♦ The CC has a large number of members clustered in five 
small working groups, which has proven very productive. 

♦ The Eve working groups of the CC are the Curriculum 
Council Steering Committee, Component I, Component 
II, the Clinical Component, and the Competency Di- 
rectors Group. 

• The Steering Committee gives direction to the CC 
and has curricular approval authority. 

• Component I has oversight responsibility for the first- 
year curriculum. 

• Component II has oversight responsibility for the sec- 
ond-year curriculum. 

• The Clinical Component has oversight responsibility 
for the third and fourth years of the curriculum. 

• The Competency Directors Group is charged with 
oversight responsibility of the directors’ respective 
competencies and is responsible for the implementa- 
tion of the competency-based curriculum. 

♦ In addition to the CC, the Academic Standards Com- 
mittee (ASC) is charged with evaluating the educational 
program; analyzing results of the USMLE, statewide 
exam, and Objective Structured Clinical Examination 
(OSCE); monitoring educational equivalence across the 
nine campuses; reviewing students’ evaluations of courses 
and instructors; and recommending grading distribution 
policies. Faculty, students, and administrators serve on 
rhe ASC. 



Office of Education 

♦ The school does not have an office of education: how- 
ever, the curricular evaluation and assessment area in the 
deans Office for Medical Student Academic Affairs pro- 



vides support to the educational program, faculty, and 
administration. 

♦ The above area was established in the early 1980s as 
“educational support,” which consisted of one profes- 
sional (master’s level) and one clerical staff member. 

♦ The office’s responsibilities began to increase in 1996, 
and in 1998 the area was reorganized and renamed to 
reflect its increased responsibilities. 

♦ Curricular evaluation and assessment currently has three 
professional staff (one doctorate, two master’s) and two 
clerical staff. Recruiting efforts are under way and during 
the 2000-2001 academic year the unit will increase in 
size to five professional staff (one doctorate, four mas- 
ter’s) and three clerical staff. 

♦ The primary responsibilities of the unit are to assist with 
the implementation and evaluation of the competency- 
based curriculum; continue evaluating the traditional 
discipline-based curriculum; support the CC, the Aca- 
demic Standards Committee, and the Student Promo- 
tions Committee; manage the student-evaluation pro- 
gram; organize the summer remedial program; serve as 
the school’s contact to the National Board of Medical 
Examiners (NBME) for USMLE and shelf exams; pro- 
vide educational assistance to faculty; support the OSCE 
program; and conduct scholarly research in the area of 
medical education. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is not a discrete budget identified to support the 
education program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty interested in the medical student education pro- 
gram are recruited using the faculty listserv, campus 
publications, announcements at committee meetings, 
and word of mouth. 

♦ Faculty interested in medical education are recruited to 
serve on the CC or the Academic Standards Committee, 
assist with the implementation of the competency-based 
curriculum, and write cases or serve as faculty evaluators 
with the OSCE program, and are encouraged to develop 
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on-line medical education resources and pursue other 
scholarly activities. 

♦ Faculty recognized for their teaching are identified by 
nomination, self-selection, and department chair recog- 
nition. 

♦ Outstanding teaching faculty are eligible for annual 
Teaching Excellence Recognition Awards as well as 
teaching awards given by each year’s graduating class. 

♦ Fifty thousand dollars is awarded to the school’s faculty 
annually for educational research and development 
grants (up to $7,500 each). Faculty development oppor- 
tunities are funded through the dean’s office. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school has a statewide system (nine campuses) for 
the first two years. 

♦ The basic science disciplines have agreed to present an 
80% core of information to all students, with the re- 
maining 20% of the course reserved for enhancements 
based upon the strengths of individual faculty. 

♦ The 80% core is negotiated by all course directors at 
statewide discipline meetings, and department chairs are 
responsible for monitoring the academic content of the 
courses throughout the state. 

♦ Some disciplines base their statewide discipline exami- 
nations on the core material while other disciplines use 
an external examination such as an NBME subject exam. 

♦ In addition to the core material in each discipline, the 
school has adopted a competency-based curricular layer 
that requires all students to achieve level 1 (beginning) 
and level 2 (intermediate) mastery in 

• effective communication 

• basic clinical skills 

• using science to guide diagnosis, management, thera- 
peutics, and prevention 

• lifelong learning 

• self-awareness, self-care, and personal growth 

• the social and community contexts of health care 

• moral and ethical judgment 

• problem solving 

• professionalism and role recognition 

♦ Students are required to demonstrate mastery of three of 
the competencies listed above at the advanced (or third) 
achievement level to be eligible for graduation. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There have been increases in small-group learning ex- 
periences, problem-based learning, computer-enhanced 
instruction, self-directed learning, and the use of stan- 
dardized patients for assessment. 

♦ The dean recently allocated funds to renovate an exist- 
ing facility that will be dedicated to teaching and as- 
sessing competencies and clinical performance using 
standardized patients. The facility is scheduled to be op- 
erational by the fall of 2000. 

♦ The school is in the process of constructing a student 
center that will house several small -group conference 
rooms and will be equipped with a facility for distance 
education. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to have their own computers upon 
matriculation. 

♦ Curricular exposure to computer technology begins in 
the Concepts of Health and Disease (CHD) course dur- 
ing the first year. CHD is a problem-based-leaming 
course that requires students to use the Internet (and 
other sources) for information. 

♦ The Evidence-Based Medicine (EBM) course provides 
the syllabus, class notes, exercises, quizzes, grades, bul- 
letin board, and administrative information on its Web 
page. Students must regularly access the information to 
succeed in the course. 

♦ At the end of the first year students take a statewide 
triple-jump examination via the Web. 

♦ Second-year students are given a CD that contains pa- 
thology slides, notes, and syllabi for use during their sec- 
ond-year pathology courses. In addition to the CD, class 
notes, grades, and other information are housed on the 
general pathology course director’s Web page. 

♦ Students take a required course in medical informatics 
that relies heavily upon use of the computer. 

♦ In addition to the courses with formal computer require- 
ments, students must show mastery of achievement levels 
1 and 2 of the lifelong learning competency, which has 
a large computer technology component. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The school has adopted statewide discipline examina- 
tions. 

♦ The school has begun to use standardized patients, on- 
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line testing, faculty observation, OSCEs, and triple-jump 
examinations to assess students' knowledge and skills. 

♦ Currently all 280 students in each class are required to 
take a multi-station OSCE at the end of the second year 
and the end of the third year. Each student’s performance 
is scored, videotaped, and reviewed with the student by 
a faculty member. 

♦ As the OSCE program development continues, plans are 
to develop a competency and clinical performance as- 
sessment portfolio for students. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have early clinical exposure during the Intro- 
duction to Clinical Medicine and Neurology courses in 
years one and two. 

♦ During the third and fourth years students have oppor- 
tunities to see a wide variety of patients in both inpatient 
and outpatient settings as they rotate through Indiana 
University Hospital, Wishard Hospital (county hospital), 
Riley Children’s Hospital, the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Methodist Hospital, and physicians’ offices 
across the state. 



Curriculum Review Process 

The Erst four bulleted items in the list below came from 
“The Indiana Initiative: Physicians for the 21st Century,” an 
internal document produced to guide the implementation of 
the Indiana University School of Medicine’s new curric- 
ulum. 

♦ In 1992, the Indiana University School of Medicine 
(IUSM) initiated a process of curriculum review, faculty 
development, and curriculum planning. 

♦ The Erst two phases of the review, the study phase and 
the design phase, represent a significant commitment of 
time, effort, and creativity on the part of faculty, staff, 
students, and administrators at IUSM. 

♦ The process was characterized by strong faculty owner- 
ship and based in a strong faith in the quality of the 
undergraduate medical program and the medical stu- 
dents. 

♦ Based upon extensive information-gathering and analy- 
sis, and informed by a common vision of the future of 
health care, this faculty-driven process culminated in 
both a shared vision of the successful graduate and a plan 
for achieving that vision. 

♦ The five working design teams produced ^ ,comprehen- 
sive set of recommendations that addressee? five facets of 



the curriculum: (1) a core knowledge base; (2) the adop- 
tion of a competency-based curriculum (competencies 
listed under Learning Outcomes); (3) recommendations 
for the improvement of integration between the basic 
and clinical sciences; (4) an institutional framework and 
plan for evaluation and assessment; and (5) a faculty 
governance structure that ensures integration of the 
knowledge base and competencies, and facilitates ongo- 
ing improvement of the curriculum. 

♦ A summary of the recommendations follow's. 

• The basic science disciplines are responsible for teach- 
ing and learning objectives that provide the medical 
students with a core of information that establishes 
the scientific basis of medicine and prepares students 
to integrate continuing advances in medical sciences 
into their knowledge of medicine. 

• The basic science core content will be presented in a 
logical sequence that promotes and maximizes inte- 
gration and coordination among basic and clinical sci- 
ence disciplines. 

• The basic science curriculum will be organized in a 
manner that features and maximizes active learning 
opportunities. 

• The basic science curriculum will prepare students for 
lifelong learning. 

• Clinical science will be incorporated into the early 
years of medical school; basic science teaching will 
continue through the later years of medical school. 

• Faculty development and protected time for teaching 
will be essential for integrating basic and clinical 
teaching and for the facilitation of more active learn- 
ing environments. 

• A competency- based curriculum will be adopted. 

• An administrative structure that ensures that focus on 
competencies is integrated into the curriculum 
throughout the medical school will be developed. 

• Mechanisms to evaluate and assess the students’ mas- 
tery of the competencies must be developed and used. 

• Departments that rely on residents to provide the sig- 
nificant portions of students’ medical education 
should give those residents training to enhance their 
skills as educators. 

• Resources required for the implementation, evalua- 
tion, and assessment of the new’ curriculum will be 
identified and dedicated early in the implementation 
process. 

• Academic units with responsibility for student instruc- 
tion will use at least one evaluation instrument com- 
mon to all instructional sites. Performances on com- 
mon evaluation instruments should be monitored, 
cross-sectionally and longitudinally, as one aspect of 
program evaluation. 
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• A centralized, multidisciplinary program will he de- 
veloped to assist the teaching and assessment of clin- 
ical skills, attitudes, and knowledge, building upon ex- 
periences obtained from departmental assessment 
programs. 

• A centralized mechanism will be developed for iden- 
tifying and meeting learners’ remediation needs. 

• Students will continue to be given the opportunity to 
evaluate courses, clerkships, electives, and instructors. 

• School-wide coordinated policy for managing data as 
an institutional resource will be developed. 

• The CC should be created. 

• The Evaluation and Assessment Committee should be 
created. 

• The component committees should be created. 

• The competency committees should be created. 

• The Office of Academic Affairs should be created. 

♦ In September 1996 the faculty voted to accept the rec- 
ommendations made by the committees and begin im- 
plementation plans. 

♦ The CC and its subcommittees were formed and the 
1997-98 and 1998-99 academic years were used to pilot 
some curricular changes. 

♦ The competency-based curriculum was instituted for 
first-year students during the 1999-00 academic year. 

♦ The entering class of 1999 was the first class to have the 
successful completion of the competency-based curricu- 
lum as a requirement for graduation. 

♦ The implementation of the four-year curriculum will be 
fully realized during the 2002-03 academic year. 

♦ The CC is charged with ongoing review of the curricu- 



lum. The school’s Education Subcommittee of the Stra- 
tegic Planning Committee is charged with reviewing the 
educational focus of the school and making recommen- 
dations for educational program improvement. 

♦ The school has developed regression equations to predict 
students’ performances on a variety of measures 
(USMLE, statewide exams, basic science GPA, clinical 
GPA, and performance during the first year of residency). 

♦ The AAMC Graduation Questionnaire results are re- 
viewed and the school conducts a content analysis of the 
open-ended comments. 

♦ Student evaluations of courses and instructors are re- 
viewed. 

♦ The performances of students at the medical education 
centers on USMLE Steps 1 and 2 and on the statewide 
exams, and a survey of residency directors about gradu- 
ates’ performances, are all reviewed and applied to cur- 
ricular review. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ In the next five years the school will be likely to address 
the following issues: ( 1 ) restructuring the Dean’s Office 
for Medical Student Academic Affairs, (2) creating an 
office or a department of medical education, (3) building 
a dedicated facility for competency and clinical perfor- 
mance training and assessment, (4) increasing student 
satisfaction with the educational process, (5) fully im- 
plementing the competency-based curriculum, and (6) 
developing and adopting competency-assessment tools. 
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Curriculum Committee 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Prior to July 1994, management of the medical curricu- 
lum at the school was accomplished at several levels, 
including the dean’s office, the Medical Education Com- 
mittee, departments, and course directors. Overall man- 
agement of the basic science and clinical curricula was 
the responsibility of the dean’s office. 

♦ While faculty indicated they had a clear idea of what 
constituted core subject matter, few said they knew 
enough about the curriculum to coordinate their teach- 
ing with other areas to which students are exposed. Such 
findings emphasized the need for some degree of in- 
creased central accountability for the curriculum. 

♦ In the late 1980s the medical curriculum at the college 
of medicine was experiencing curriculum gridlock. New 
material and content could be added only at the expense 
of courses currently being taught. Lack of centralized cur- 
ricular authority to make and implement decisions 
judged best for the college contributed to this gridlock. 

♦ Faced with such problems and conflicts, the faculty in 
1990 approved an initiative to review the entire medical 
curriculum. This review, involving an evaluation phase 
and a developmental phase of a new curriculum, covered 
several years. 

♦ The college uses a two-tiered system for the curriculum 
development, implementation, evaluation, and review. 

♦ Broad oversight for evaluation and review is lodged in 
the Medical Education Committee, which is chaired by 
a faculty member and includes representation from most 
departments and each medical student class. This com- 
mittee is also responsible for interviewing and recom- 
mending to the dean candidates for the funded curricu- 
lum director positions. 

♦ Since 1995 the institutional curricular authority has 
been centralized in the Curriculum Committee, a stand- 
ing subcommittee of the Medical Education Committee. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is responsible for curriculum 
development, implementation, and evaluation. Initially 
meeting on a weekly basis and now biweekly, the group 
continues to review and refine the “new curriculum.” 
While each curriculum director is responsible for a seg- 
ment of the curriculum, the committee allows for broad 
input and discussion of curricular issues. 



♦ The Curriculum Committee is composed of the associate 
dean for student affairs and curriculum (chair), two 
assistant deans for student affairs and curriculum, 
nine faculty members serving in the role of curriculum 
directors, four curriculum coordinators salaried by the 
college of medicine, the chairman of the Medical Edu- 
cation Committee, the director of the Office for Con- 
sultation and Research in Medical Education, a program 
associate with instructional design expertise from the Of- 
fice for Consultation and Research in Medical Educa- 
tion, and four students — one from each community/ 
class. 

♦ Curriculum directors are supported financially by the 
central administration for a maximum of 50% of their 
salaries in order to subsidize their efforts in curriculum 
management. 

♦ Curriculum directors are members of the faculty and play 
key leadership roles in the development and implemen- 
tation of the revitalized medical curriculum. General re- 
sponsibilities include but are not limited to 

• working with appropriate faculty to develop semester/ 
course goals and objectives; 

• developing teaching processes appropriate to content 
(e.g., number of contact hours, self-directed learning, 
problem-based learning, small-group activities, and/or 
laboratory activities); 

• integrating content among prerequisite, concurrent, 
and subsequent courses; and 

• assisting in the identification of critical themes (e.g., 
women’s health, geriatrics, nutrition) for longitudinal 
incorporation in the curriculum. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Consultation and Research in Medical Ed- 
ucation (OCRME) was established in 1970. 

♦ Since 1994, the nature of OCRME’s activities has 
changed substantially, with an increased emphasis on fac- 
ulty development, curriculum evaluation, and support for 
administration of the curriculum through committee 
work, consultation, and project support. 

♦ Funding for the office has shifted from primarily external 
support to internal supporr. 
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Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ In 1994, the dean made monies available to support cur- 
ricular reform. 

♦ A proportion of these funds supported the efforts of a 
group of faculty chosen through a competitive applica- 
tion process to be curriculum directors. This group of 
faculty, who were named in March 1995, continue to 
receive support from the dean’s office to carry out re- 
sponsibilities relating to curriculum management. 

♦ The college has achieved initial success in its goal to 
endow these positions through fund raising in support of 
collegiate professorships. 

♦ The Office of Student Affairs and Curriculum was given 
a budget and the necessary staff support to centralize as- 
pects of the curriculum. 

♦ A four-semester interdisciplinary course, Foundations of 
Clinical Practice, is currently managed through the 
dean’s office and is organized and run by the designated 
curriculum directors. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

The school has been actively involved in curricular inno- 
vation since the initiation of a detailed review in 1991. The 
college’s revised curriculum was implemented in the fall of 
1995. In addition to a greater emphasis on small-group learn- 
ing, centrally managed integration of material, new courses, 
and earlier clinical exposure — especially in the ambulatory 
setting — this curriculum and the college have stressed com- 
mitment to students’ success and partnership with them as 
junior colleagues. 

♦ The concerns driving the curricular renewal include 

• shift of the site of health care delivery and thus of 
clinical medical education from the hospital inpatient 
ward to the ambulatory clinic and the practitioner’s 
office 

• exponential growth in medical knowledge and the re- 
sulting curriculum gridlock 

• shift in focus from disease treatment to health main- 
tenance and preventive medicine 

• increased emphasis upon self-directed and lifelong 
learning skills 

• revolution in information management 

• increased demand for generalist physicians 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In the past academic year the school has initiated a com- 
prehensive method for curriculum review based on the 



Medical School Objectives Project sponsored by the 
AAMC. 

$ Goals of the curriculum include 

• broadly-based medical education with greater central- 
ization of management 

• integration of material on all levels 

• greater emphasis on problem-solving skills with a shift 
from lectures to interactive/small-group instructional 
formats 

• earlier clinical exposure to patients 

• enhanced ambulatory- and community-based educa- 
tional experiences 

♦ The school has embarked on a novel community system 
linking the student, curriculum management, and the 
school’s social contract through service learning. This ef- 
fort goes by the acronym CELLS — Communities for Ex- 
cellence in Learning and Leadership for Society. (CELLS 
is discussed later under Learning Communities.) 

♦ The college has carried out a comprehensive outcomes 
assessment that, among other achievements, indicates 
that these endeavors have accomplished a major increase 
in the use of the library and its associated computer 
learning center; 99 + % pass rates on Step 1 and Step 2 
of the USMLE; and better than average evaluations by 
graduating fourth-year students in their assessments of 
the Office of Student Affairs and Curriculum. 

♦ As the college enters the 21st century, it is looking for- 
ward to moving its educational programs into a new 
building that will open with the fall semester of 2001. 
This facility has been carefully designed to link curric- 
ulum initiatives, small-group learning, competency de- 
velopment and testing, student management, and our 
community effort. 

♦ Timeline 

• Fall 1995, revised curriculum implemented for the en- 
tering class 

• Fall 1996, revised curriculum began its second itera- 
tion, and the second and third years of the revised 
curriculum were implemented 

• Spring 1999, graduated first class to complete all four 
years 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There are a number of new courses during the first two 
years: 

• Cell biology lays a foundation for subsequent learning 
from the increasingly important perspective of molec- 
ular and cell biology. 

• Medical genetics explores the recent growth of un- 
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demanding in this held and links basic scientific priiv 
ciples to their clinical manifestations. 

• Foundations of Clinical Practice, a progressive four- 
semester comprehensive sequence, addresses prevent 
tion and biostatistics, cultural issues in medicine, the 
dying patient, ethics and the law, and communication 
and examination skills. The sequence includes a Ion- 
gitudinal case-based learning experience. For the first 
two semesters, students meet weekly in small groups 
to discuss paper cases that are designed to help stu- 
dents integrate what they are learning in other 
courses. During the third semester, students participate 
in patient-centered learning. They work in pairs with 
actual patients but continue the smalbgroup discus- 
sion of learning issues. During the fourth semester, stu- 
dents work with their own patients. Goals of this lon- 
gitudinal experience are to help students develop 
self-directed learning skills (including evidence-based 
medicine), to help them improve their written and 
verbal communication skills, and to help them learn 
to work as part of a team. 

• Structure and Function of the Human Organ Systems 
is a semester-long integrative course that includes per- 
spectives in physiology, histology, and medical im- 
aging. 

• Immunology addresses basic and clinical issues in hu- 
man immune responses. 

♦ There are also several new clinical courses: 

• Clinical Beginnings is a week-long experience prior to 
the third year. 

• The community-based primary care clerkship includes 
a component of preceptorship in a private practice 
with several primary care physicians, as well as expe- 
rience with a variety of community health care agen- 
cies and resources and a lecture component. Students 
elect to complete this rotation at one of the six re- 
gional medical education centers throughout the state 
of Iowa. Students participate in the practices of phy- 
sician instructors in the host cities and in other, more 
rural communities in that region of the state. This 
new course emphasizes first-contact clinical experi- 
ences in primary care with a special focus on conti- 
nuity. Students have the opportunity to develop their 
clinical skills and to learn about the myriad ways phy- 
sicians work in communities to enhance the health 
and well-being of individuals and families. The clini- 
cal disciplines involved include family practice, inter- 
nal medicine, pediatrics, and obstetrics -gynecology. 
Students participate in the activities of community 
health agencies and organizations such as hospice, 
home health care, nursing homes, free medical clinics, 
and public health agencies. 




• Laboratory Medicine, a two-week course, is devoted 
to small-group discussion and clinical laboratory prob- 
lem-solving exercises. 

• EKG, which runs concurrently with Laboratory Med- 
icine, teaches students to read EKGs. 

• Subintemship, which can be based in any one of sev- 
eral disciplines, is a one-month experience designed 
to allow students to function more independently in 
a clinical environment. 

♦ All student experiences in the community are arranged 
through the collaborative efforts of the Office of Student 
Affairs and Curriculum and the Office of Statewide Clin- 
ical Education Programs. The latter office coordinates all 
educational outreach activities for the college of medi- 
cine and The University of Iowa Hospitals and Clinics, 
including those for medical school education, graduate 
medical education, and continuing medical education. 
As a consequence, students reap the benefits of a fully 
integrated educational program in the community. 

♦ The integration of the curriculum within years has been 
aided significantly by the appointment of curriculum di- 
rectors for each semester. They are responsible for en- 
suring coordination across courses. Integration across se- 
mesters is aided by a curriculum database, which allows 
full Web-based searching for faculty who are interested 
in learning more about what students have learned prior 
presenting to the class. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to purchase computers. They 
do have access to four new computer facilities. 

♦ A new 25-station computer classroom, the Hardin In- 
formation Commons, has been completed in the lower 
level of the Hardin Library as part of a joint venture 
between the college of medicine and The University of 
Iowa Library System. 

♦ An equivalent amount of additional computer classroom 
space in the Hardin Information Commons came on-line 
for the 1998-99 academic year. 

♦ The January Learning Resource Center located in the 
Medical Research Center provides an additional 25 sta- 
tions for student use. 

♦ The Ingram Learning Center provides access to com- 
puters. 

♦ ICN links connect and support students educationally 
and personally when they participate in clinical clerk- 
ships at extramural campuses around the state. 

♦ Telemedicine consultation links The University of Iowa 
Hospitals and Clinics with each of the correctional fa- 
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cilities around the states. Students are gaining increasing 
exposure to this method of delivering medical care. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students spend a minimum of 28 weeks in ambulatory 
medicine during the 60 weeks devoted to the required 
courses (excluding the advanced courses). 

♦ The Generalist Core clerkships all have a component 
devoted to ambulatory care clinical experiences. 

♦ Medical students who began their clinical clerkships 
since July 1996 have spent a minimum of ten weeks in 
community-based clinical sites during the first clinical 
year, and some spend as many as 24 weeks at community 
sites. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Departmental responsibilities include ensuring appropri- 
ate content coverage and coordinating exam scheduling. 

♦ Curriculum Committee responsibilities include collect- 
ing faculty and student critiques of curriculum and teach- 
ing, analyzing results of critiques, monitoring the quality 
of teaching, and ensuring appropriate use of curricular 
formats. 

♦ Curriculum directors report to the Curriculum Commit- 
tee at the end of each semester, summarizing how the 
courses went, describing the evaluation procedures 
within the semester, and proposing changes to address 
problems identified through those mechanisms. 

♦ The Office of Student Affairs and Curriculum (OSAC) 
has been conducting focus groups each semester for first- 
year and second-year medical students. A random sample 
of students is invited, with each student participating 
once each semester. Associate and assistant deans, cur- 
riculum directors, course directors, and curriculum co- 
ordinators are also invited to evaluation lunches. Stu- 
dents complete a written evaluation before attending, 
and the written comments are shared with the associate 
dean and/or curriculum directors and with course direc- 
tors. Individual faculty, curriculum directors, and course 
directors receive summaries of individual lecture evalu- 
ations. These meetings have helped identify inappropri- 
ate repetition, scheduling issues, and areas in need of 
improvement. They enable faculty and students to share 
common concerns and help faculty to gain an under- 
standing of the structure and content of other courses. 

♦ Using paper-based logs, students keep records of their 
patient encounters in the communiry-based primary care 




clerkship (CBPCC), internal medicine clerkship, and pe- 
diatrics clerkship. We are pilot-testing a Web-based log. 

♦ Caduceus, the student medical education organization, 
forms committees of interested students every year to 
serve as liaisons with the directors of the courses in the 
preclinical curriculum. Each liaison committee normally 
meets with the course director several times during the 
semester to discuss matters of mutual concern. At the 
end of the semester each committee prepares a written 
report that is presented to and discussed with the Med- 
ical Education Committee. Copies of these reports are 
also made available to the Curriculum Committee and 
the course directors, and are kept on file in the Office of 
Student Affairs and Curriculum. These reports have 
been a major source of student feedback for many years. 



Learning Communities 

♦ Overview 

A major innovation at Iowa has been the development 
of a community structure to simultaneously and syner- 
gistically manage curriculum and student affairs while re- 
sponding to the needs of society. Every student is a mem- 
ber of one of four learning communities, each composed 
of equal numbers of first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
year students. Students remain in their designated com- 
munities for their entire medical school experience. Each 
student belongs to a horizontal (first-, second-, third-, 
fourth-year) group and to a vertical (community) group. 

• As mentioned earlier, learning communities are called 
CELLS, meaning Communities for Excellence in 
Learning and Leadership for Society. 

• Formal and informal learning, professional skills ac- 
quisition, wellness and service learning projects, and 
leadership development activities take place within 
the community setting. Small-group, mentoring, and 
tutoring relationships both intentionally and seren- 
dipitously occur within the community structure. 

• Communities allow students to connect — with other 
medical students at all stages of the curriculum, with 
faculty, with student affairs staff, and with individuals 
in the broader, local community. 

• Students who are connected and supported by the 
community structure learn more efficiently and effec- 
tively. They are more likely to reach rheir potential 
and will have many opportunities to develop their 
leadership, interpersonal communication, and other 
high-level professional skills. 

• Increased staff-student interaction allows for earlier 
and more effective interventions. 
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• Students will recognize their personal responsibility to 
society. 

• A strong sense of community helps blunt the imper- 
sonal edge of technology and the isolation of off-cam- 
pus clinical experiences. 

♦ The curriculum before the community structure 

• Traditional 2 + 2 basic science/clinical medicine. 

• Classes taught in six different buildings in space often 
originally designed for research or clinical activities. 

• Students knew or worked with few medical students 
outside those in their classes. 

♦ The design of the community structure 

• The Medical Education and Research Facility (MERF) 
is currently under construction and is targeted to open 
in 2001. MERF will house four student communities 
in four two-level ‘‘pods” designed to facilitate com- 
munity activities, including delivery of instruction and 
small-group activities. 

• Each pod contains small -group rooms, examination 
rooms, study areas, and office space to support the ac- 
tivities of the community. 

• Each community will be staffed by a director, a cur- 
riculum/community coordinator, and a secretary. 

• Students are encouraged to initiate and provide lead- 
ership for community activities. They are active par- 
ticipants in the development process by responding to 
surveys, joining advisory groups, and organizing indi- 
vidual community activities. 



• Programming, in addition to the standard curriculum, 
will include wellness promotion, preparation for cur- 
rent medical practice, service learning, and cultural 
competency. 

♦ Communities timeline 

• 1999: Students assigned to one of four communities; 
curriculum/community coordinators hired. Commu- 
nity activities initiated; small groups, tutors, and men- 
tors assigned within community structure. 

• 2000: Faculty advisors and career advising activi- 
ties added; wellness promotion and service learning 
projects instituted. 

• 200 1 : Move into designated community space in new 
building. Communities become fully operational. 

♦ Evaluation process 

• Formative: Communities leadership group meets reg- 
ularly to assess progress and plan future activities. 
Feedback and additional ideas are obtained from a stu- 
dent advisory board. Each student will be surveyed 
using the same instrument at the beginning of each 
year to determine progress toward the goals of the 
community structure. 

• Summative: Outcome measures have been identified 
and baseline data collected. 

♦ Challenges 

• Integrating service learning and other special pro- 
gramming into the curriculum without overload. 

• Integrating faculty into the community structure. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Education Council establishes policy and provides 
oversight for the curriculum. 

♦ The Office of the Executive Dean and relevant depart' 
ments are responsible for implementation of the curric' 
ulum. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education, under the direction of 
the senior associate dean for education and the assistant 
dean for medical education, assists the Education Coun' 
cil and the faculty in the development, implementation, 
and evaluation of the curriculum. 

♦ A Curriculum Planning Committee recommended the 
formation of an Education Council that was approved by 
the faculty and implemented in 1992. It is a represen- 
tative body consisting of faculty from courses and clerk- 
ships. 

♦ The existing Curriculum Committees on the Kansas City 
and Wichita campuses were supplanted by three ad hoc 
committees: the Year 1-2 Curriculum Oversight Com- 
mittee, the Year 3-4 Curriculum Oversight Committee, 
and the Introduction to Clinical Medicine (ICM) Com- 
mittee. 

♦ In 1999, faculty bylaws were changed so that the Year 
1-2 and Year 3-4 Curriculum Oversight Committees 
became standing committees of the Education Council. 
The ICM Committee continues as an ad-hoc committee. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Medical Education Support Unit was established in 
1997 with support from the Primary Care Physician Ed- 
ucation Initiative, a grant from the Kansas Health Foun- 
dation. 

♦ In 1999, the unit became the Office of Medical Educa- 
tion and has grown to seven full-time staff led by the 
assistant dean for medical education. 

♦ Programs coordinated and conducted by the office in- 
clude: support for all educational committees, curriculum 
administration, Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
courses, the standardized patient program, outreach and 
interdisciplinary activities, and assessment and ^valua- 
tion. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Currently, budgeting for education programs and other 
faculty and staff activities is not differentiated. 

♦ An ongoing effort to help define missions and funding 
sources is currently proceeding in the School of Medi- 
cine. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ There are a series of teaching awards sponsored by the 
medical school and the university, as well as student- 
driven teaching awards. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The Education Council, in cooperation with the Office 
of Medical Education, has outlined the outcomes that 
students must demonstrate prior to graduation in a doc- 
ument entitled “Summative Competencies for Graduates 
of the University of Kansas School of Medicine.” [It is 
available from the authors upon request .] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There has been an increase in the number of small -group 
experiences since 1990. A variety of small-group meth- 
ods are used, including problem-based learning. 

♦ Cases are used to introduce concepts to students 
throughout the four years of the curriculum. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching and assess- 
ment and a comprehensive Clinical Skills Assessment 
will be implemented for fourth-year students in 7001. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to purchase computers at this 
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time, but computers are available in the Educational Re- 
source Center 

♦ Individual courses and clerkships have Web sites, self- 
paced teaching modules, and listserv/discussion groups. 

♦ More and more lectures have been moved to computer- 
based presentations. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Changes in the assessment methods include the use of 
standardized patients and plans for a comprehensive clin- 
ical skills assessment for fourth-year students (2001). 

♦ A digital media database that will facilitate computer- 
based testing is being developed. 

♦ Evaluation of grading scales and assessment methods is 
under way. 



Clinical Experiences 



♦ 

♦ 



♦ 



Clinical experiences available for students include phy- 
sicians’ offices, clinics, wards, nursing homes, community 

health departments, and social service agencies. 

Themes for curriculum renewal 

• Development of a competency-based curriculum that 
clearly identifies knowledge, skills, and attitudes/be- 
haviors required of all medical graduates, independent 
of subsequent specialty career choice 

• Use of a generalist approach that emphasizes the eval- 
uation of patients with undifferentiated problems 

• Presentation of normal human structure and function 
and the alterations caused by disease in an integrated, 
collaborative manner by faculty from basic and clini- 
cal sciences 

• Clinical experiences in all four years that reinforce the 
biomedical sciences and provide the necessary prin- 
ciples of preventive and behavioral medicine, public 
health, and medical ethics 

• Introduction of students to the role of the physician 
as a member of an interdisciplinary health care team 

• Use of a variety of teaching methods, including com- 
puter-assisted and small -group, case-based instruction, 
which enhance problem-solving skills and encourage 
lifelong learning 

• Clinical training that makes increasing use of com- 
munity and ambulatory settings (a statewide Medical 
Education Network expands opportunities for training 
in rural communities) 

Design for renewal process ^ * 

• Revision of faculty governance f ^ ? * * 



• Education Council created 

• Primary Care Physician Education Grant 

• Year 1-2 Curriculum Oversight Committee 

• Year 3-4 Curriculum Oversight Committee 

• Medical Education Support Unit established, ex- 
panded to Office of Medical Education 

♦ Planning resource needs 

• Faculty time 

• Staff support for Education Council and Curriculum 
Oversight Committees 

• Travel budget for visitation of other medical schools 

• Visiting consultant expenses 

♦ Implementation resource needs 

• Faculty time, including community-based physicians 

• Classroom space for small-group teaching 

• Staff support for Education Council and Curriculum 
Oversight Committees 

• Faculty development workshops 

• Salary and clerical support for Directors of Medical 
Education Network 

• Faculty salaries, staff support, and budget for new 
courses 

♦ Challenges of process 

• Changes in executive leadership 

• Negotiating consensus at all stages 

• Obtaining additional teaching time from already busy 
faculty 

• Recruiting and training additional community-based 
faculty 

• Coordinating schedule and classroom usage among 
preclinical courses 

• Identifying adequate classroom space for increased 
small-group activity 

• Coordinating, planning, and implementing new cur- 
riculum between Kansas City and Wichita campuses 

♦ Strategies used 

• Grant support for planning and implementation of 
new curriculum 

• Bicampus meetings by ITV and intercampus flights 

• Establishing the Medical Education Support Unit to 
provide educational expertise and staff support to fac- 
ulty and committees 

• Student involvement at all levels 

♦ Planned evaluation 

• Student evaluation of curriculum 

• Faculty evaluation of curriculum 

• Office of Medical Education evaluation of curriculum 

• Evaluation of student performance 

• USMLE performance 

• Career choices of graduates 

• Residency performance 

• Practice patterns and location 
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Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Consistent with the charges given to it by the faculty, 
the Education Council, as part of its oversight respon- 
sibility, evaluates courses/clerkships offered by the School 
of Medicine. 

♦ The purpose of the evaluation process is to improve and 
integrate all courses/clerkships within the medical school 
curriculum, to provide information to course/clerkship 
directors to facilitate ongoing improvement in course of- 
ferings, and to assist department chairs and deans in 
identifying resource needs. Every required course receives 
at least one type of review each year. 

♦ There are two types of review, ongoing and comprehen- 
sive 

♦ Ongoing review is conducted for every required course 
each year, except when a comprehensive review is to 
occur; and a comprehensive review is conducted for 
ever/ required course every third year. 



♦ A comprehensive review may also be conducted for any 
course with significant changes, any course whose course 
director(s) request(s) such a review, any course where 
previous evaluations suggest the need for review of this 
nature, or when requested by the Education Council or 
the executive dean. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ The major issues that the school is likely to address in 
the next five years include 

• validation of clinical skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
via the comprehensive, fourth-year Clinical Skills As- 
sessment; 

• continuing efforts to improve integration; and 

• tracking of graduates into residency and practice. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is a faculty committee with 
student representatives that addresses undergraduate 
medical education issues and monitors the effectiveness 
of the curriculum. Topics addressed by the committee 
include review of courses and clerkships (interviews with 
course director, chair, and students; review of course ma- 
terials, student performance data, and student evalua- 
tions), student affairs issues, course changes, joint pro- 
grams (MD/PhD, MD/MPH, MD/MBA), and grading 
and evaluation of student performance. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is chaired by the associate 
dean for academic affairs. 

♦ Course directors in years one and two and both third- 
year course directors and directors of fourth-year rota- 
tions meet and discuss curricular issues. The course di- 
rector groups are responsible for curricular decisions in 
their respective years. 

♦ In 1990, the University of Kentucky College of Medicine 
received the Physicians for the Twenty-first Century 
grant for curricular reform from The Robert Wood John- 
son Foundation. In planning the implementation of the 
grant, the Overview Curriculum Committee was formed. 
This committee guided the development of new courses 
and a new curricular structure across all four years of the 
medical education program at Kentucky. 

♦ During the period of curricular reform, both the Curric- 
ulum Committee and the Overview Curriculum Com- 
mittee were in place. The Curriculum Committee dealt 
with day-to-day curricular and evaluation issues; the 
Overview Curriculum Committee dealt with the design 
and implementation of the revised curriculum. 

♦ After the new curriculum was fully implemented across 
all four years of the medical education program, the 
Overview Curriculum Committee was disbanded. 



Office of Academic Affairs 

♦ In 1990, a director of the Kentucky Medical Curriculum 
Office was appointed. 

♦ Four curriculum consultants support the educational pro- 




gram and the faculty. The curriculum consultants are 
each assigned to several courses or clerkships and provide 
assistance with logistic support, case writing and revision, 
preparation of educational materials, Web development, 
and testing and evaluation. 

♦ The Center for Excellence in Medical Education pro- 
vides faculty development opportunities, including med- 
ical education grand rounds, workshops, and courses on 
aspects of teaching, evaluation, computer utilization, and 
grading. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Support for the Kentucky Medical Curriculum Office and 
the Center for Medical Education was initially estab- 
lished through monies provided jointly from the office of 
the dean and The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. 

♦ Since rhe conclusion of the grant period, these units 
have been funded by the dean of the college of medicine. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ In a joint effort with their department chairs, faculty 
annually complete Distribution of Effort forms, which 
outline their faculty responsibilities for the upcoming ac- 
ademic year. Faculty volunteer or are assigned responsi- 
bilities as course directors by their chairs. 

♦ To recognize faculty contributions to the educational 
program of the college, the Office of Academic Affairs 
sponsors two events, the Educators’ Dinner and the 
Abraham Flexner Master Educator Awards. 

♦ The Educators’ Dinner is held annually and is attended 
by course directors and members of key education com- 
mittees (Admissions, Curriculum, Student Progress and 
Promotions) to honor their contributions to the educa- 
tion program. 

♦ The Abraham Flexner Master Educator Awards are pre- 
sented annually to faculty who have met award criteria 
for teaching, educational innovation and curriculum de- 
velopment, educational evaluation and research, leader- 
ship, and faculty development in education. 

♦ Faculty are referred to as faculty medical educators. 
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Learning Outcomes 

♦ Educational goals and objectives are specified as learning 
outcomes for each course and clerkship in the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ The educational goals and objectives of each course or 
clerkship are determined by the course and clerkship di- 
rectors in consultation with the faculty who teach in that 
course or clerkship. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ The curriculum has been revised into a block-style for- 
mat with intensive study of traditional courses over sev- 
eral weeks rather than several months. Blocks are de- 
signed to enhance the integration of the basic and 
clinical sciences to demonstrate the clinical usefulness 
and relevance of the sciences basic to medicine in prac- 
tice situations. 

♦ Patient case-based discussions in small-group settings 
have been added to several courses in the basic science 
curriculum. 

♦ Early exposure to clinical medicine in community-based 
ambulatory care sites is introduced in a week-long ex- 
perience in the first-year curriculum. 

♦ Two courses, Healthy Human (first year) and Patients, 
Physicians, and Society (first and second years) have 
been created using a problem-based learning format. 

• The Healthy Human course addresses health promo- 
tion and disease prevention along the human life 
cycle. 

• Patients, Physicians, and Society provides increased 
attention to communication skills and the ethical, so- 
cial, psychological, and financial impacts of disease 
upon the patient, the family, and society. 

♦ Students serve as peer instructors/tutors to teach gross 
anatomy (first year) and physical diagnosis skills (first 
and second years). 

♦ Computer-based instruction occurs throughout the cur- 
riculum in Web-based modules, basic science software 
applications, and patient management simulations. 

♦ Standardized patients are used extensively throughout 
the curriculum to teach interviewing and physical ex- 
amination skills. 

♦ During clinical rotations, multidisciplinary seminars and 
workshops (across medical specialties and other profes- 
sional disciplines, including law enforcement and social 




work) supplement patient-care-centered educational ac- 
tivities by addressing societal issues. 



Applications of Computer Technology 

♦ Instructional technology' is used in the curriculum and 
students are required to own computers. 

♦ The college provides students with required software, in- 
cluding communication and Internet applications, digital 
lectures, patient simulations, and access to Web-based 
learning modules. 

♦ Academic Computing Services staff provide support for 
students and faculty with consultation on technical is- 
sues and curriculum software support. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Computer-based examination have been administered 
in both the pathology and the psychiatry components of 
the Mechanisms of Disease course (second year) and the 
Immunity and Infectious Disease course (second year). 

♦ Standardized patients are used to reach and evaluate his- 
tory-taking and physical examination skills in first and 
second years. 

♦ Standardized patients are used to evaluate clerkship-spe- 
cific skills in medicine, pediatrics, and obstetrics -gyne- 
cology. 

♦ At the end of the third year, students are evaluated by 
standardized patients in a 16 -station clinical performance 
examination. The examination is designed to assess core 
clinical skill competencies of students moving into their 
final year of medical school. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ First-year students shadow area physicians to learn about 
the functioning of their practices, noting such aspects as 
the patient population profile, types of patient care pro- 
vided, staffing, business practices, and interactions with 
third-party payers. 

♦ First- and second-year students practice history-taking 
and physical examination skills with standardized pa- 
tients. Under the supervision of their preceptors, stu- 
dents perform history taking and examination on hos- 
pitalized patients. 

♦ Third- and fourth-year students see both clinical and 
hospitalized patients at the University’ Hospital. They 
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also see patients at affiliated hospitals and clinics 
throughout the city and state. 

♦ Third- and fourth-year students can participate in clin' 
ical clerkship experiences in community-based practices 
through the Area Health Education Centers. 

♦ A required community-based clinical experience has 
been incorporated into the primary care clerkship. 

♦ Continuity-of-care experiences have been incorporated 
into the combined obstetrics and pediatrics clerkship. 

♦ Elective experiences for fourth-year students are arranged 
in clinics and hospital settings in other slates and in 
other countries. 

♦ Fourth-year students complete a required emergency 
medicine selective in area emergency rooms. During this 
rotation period, students complete the requirements to 
become certified in Advanced Cardiac Life Support. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Each course and clerkship in the curriculum is subject to 
a triennial review, with more frequent focused reviews as 
needed. A committee composed of members of the Cur- 
riculum Committee is charged with reviewing 

• course review questionnaire completed by the course 
director 

• course syllabi 

• course evaluations completed by students 

• interviews with students who have completed the 
course/clerkship 

• interviews with course directors and chairs of the in- 
volved departments 

• interviews with course faculty 

• review of course grades and student performance on 
the USMLE in the related discipline 

♦ After the review of all these materials, the committee 
writes an overall review listing course strengths, areas of 



concern, and resulting recommendations. This informa- 
tion is shared with the course director, the department 
chair, and the Curriculum Committee. 

♦ In addition to individual course review's, the Curriculum 
Committee will address specific topics that should be 
covered throughout the curriculum (nutrition, womens 
health, and evidence-based medicine). 

♦ In enhancing the research mission of the institution, stu- 
dent research opportunities will be identified within the 
current curricular structure and be made available to stu- 
dents. The Curriculum Committee, in cooperation with 
course and clerkship director committees, will re-exam- 
ine the effectiveness of the current curricular structure 
and identify opportunities for further integration while 
addressing curricular redundancies and deficiencies. 



Future Goals 

♦ Other issues likely to be raised over the next five years 

include 

• identification and training of future course and clerk- 
ship directors (given impetus to generate revenue 
through research and clinical income) 

• mechanisms to identify and reward faculty who reach 
in interdisciplinary courses 

• implementing and monitoring curricular improve- 
ments based on ongoing program evaluation 

• expansion of the community -based preceptor program 

• continued development of instructional technologies, 
including computer-assisted instruction and computer- 
based testing 

• enhancement of service-learning experiences within 
the medical school curriculum 

• further development of the medical education re- 
search program, focusing on evaluation of educational 
innovations. 
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University of Louisville 



University of Louisville School of Medicine 

Laurence Carr, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The education program at the school of medicine is man- 
aged by the Educational Policy Committee, which is 
chaired by the associate dean for curriculum. 

♦ The committee recommends curricular policies to the 
Faculty Forum and executive faculty. 

♦ The associate dean for curriculum reports to the vice 
dean for academic affairs. 

♦ Two faculty members representing each year of the cur- 
riculum serve on the committee for three-year terms and 
meet regularly (monthly for years one and two; semian- 
nually for years three and four) with course and clerkship 
directors to review curricular concerns and plans and dis- 
cuss educational outcomes and goals. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Curriculum Development and Evaluation 
is under the direction of the associate dean for curricu- 
lum and has three full-time staff. 

♦ Current plans are to expand with additional stuff (an 
educational specialist and a standardized-patient di- 
rector). 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Other than monies for staff salaries, the office does not 
have a discretionary budget for medical education. 



Valuing Teaching 



In conjunction with the Office of Continuing Medical 
Education and the Office of Student Affairs, the Office 
of Curriculum Development and Evaluation has spon- 
sored a variety of activities and programs to enhance fac- 
ulty teaching. ^ 

A formal program of faculty development;'is’Jn3er study. 



♦ At the present time, there is no separate designation for 
faculty with primary responsibility for teaching. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school is presently undertaking a comprehensive re- 
view of educational objectives with the aim of develop- 
ing an educational objectives document over the next 
year. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ A few basic science courses have integrated small -group 
learning experiences (problem-based learning). 

♦ A number of courses have begun to introduce computer- 
based learning experiences to facilitate independent 
learning. 

♦ Over the past ten years, several changes in the curricu- 
lum have occurred. 

♦ First- and second-year students are given earlier and 
more extensive exposure to clinical medicine through a 
two-year longitudinal course (Clinical Practice Sci- 
ences). This course integrates biopsychosocial aspects of 
medicine with an introduction to clinical skills. 

♦ A community preceptorship is now a part of the core 
curriculum. 

♦ First- and second-year students participate in a standard- 
ized-patient program for evaluation of clinical skills 
proficiency. 

♦ In the third year, the clinical clerkships in internal med- 
icine, family and community medicine, and pediatrics 
have been integrated into the 24-week Primary Care 
Clerkship, which comprises equal training at inpatient 
and outpatient sites, including a four-week rural rotation. 

♦ In the fourth year, a combined neurology- neurosurgery 
clerkship has been implemented. Students are required 
to complete three ambulatory rotations selected from a 
variety of options. 

♦ A limited number of students are able to complete the 
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entire third and fourth years at an off-campus training 
center (Trover Clinic in Madisonville, KY). 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not currently required to own computers. 

♦ Computers are playing a greater role in faculty lecture 
presentations. 

♦ A limited number of small-group experiences involve 
computer-based case presentations. 

♦ Students are able to access the Web pages of selected 
courses for scheduling and assignments. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Educational Policy Committee carries out an annual 
review of all required core courses. 



♦ The school is in the initial stages of developing the ob- 
jectives document. It is anticipated that this process will 
lead to a detailed evaluation of curricular content and 
outcomes, as well as evaluation methods. 

♦ The dean is very supportive of this initiative. 



Future Goals 

♦ The major issues that the school will be addressing are: 

• Completing the educational objectives initiative 

• Expanding the use of standardized patients and other 
methods for evaluating clinical skills 

• Integration of instructional technology into the edu- 
cational program 
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L SU in New Orleans 



Louisiana State University School of Medicine— New Orleans 

Richard DiCarlo, MD, Michael Levitzky, PhD, Robert Marier, MD, MHA, 
and Charles Hilton, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The governance has evolved depending on the stage of 
the renewal in which the school is engaged. 

♦ Throughout the process the school has maintained a 
Curriculum Evaluation Committee to monitor and make 
necessary changes in the current curriculum. 

♦ In the active design phase following a faculty and student 
retreat, the school adopted the Year 1 Committee for 
curriculum management and governance. It is composed 
of 

• the Semester 1 Committee 
— Course committees 

— the Science and Practice of Medicine Committee 

• the Semester 2 Committee 
— Course committees 

— the Science and Practice of Medicine Committee 

• the Science and Practice of Medicine Committee 

• the Evaluation Committee 

• the Faculty Development Committee 

• the Information Technology Committee 



Office of Education 

♦ Established in 2000. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Established by the dean from various sources. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Numerous teaching awards are being given. 

♦ A new teaching award is the most prestigious award in 
the university system and the only award given to faculty 
at graduation. 

♦ Faculty may be promoted wirh tenure if they have sub- 
stantial academic pursuits in education research. 

♦ A major component of the curriculum renewal will in- 



volve faculty development, including a “master teachers” 
program. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

Before curriculum renewal, there was the traditional pattern 

of two years of basic science and two years of clinical science. 

After one year of study the Curriculum Oversight Commit- 
tee passed 23 goals to guide curriculum renewal. These in- 
cluded, among others 

♦ Integration of basic and clinical sciences over four years 

♦ Beginning clinical experience the first year 

♦ Linking case-based teaching specifically to concurrent 
basic sciences 

♦ Reviewing and amending lectures for relevance and un- 
necessary redundancy 

♦ Generating learning objectives for each contact hour, 
with evaluation closely linked to learning objectives 

♦ Restructuring to assure number and distribution of con- 
tact hours are approximately equal to national and re- 
gional norms 

♦ Giving administrative support for added responsibilities 
of faculty resulting from curriculum reform 

♦ Generating a list of clinical competencies for each stage 
of school with methods to realize this goal 

♦ Developing a system to evaluate curriculum reform 

♦ Recognizing that assessment drives behavior and altering 
evaluation to enhance the learning to medically relevant 
material 

♦ Fostering appropriate faculty development, including cre- 
ation of rewards and incentives for teaching 

♦ Establishing an office of medical education 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A committee is currently at work on this area. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

The plan is to move from all lectures to 30-40% small 
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groups with computerized case-based teaching one after- 
noon each week. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Syllabi and various learning materials are available on 
the Web. 

♦ Computer-based cases will be used weekly. 

♦ Computer-based testing for students is under considera- 
tion. 

♦ Students may be required to buy laptops if computer- 
based testing is instituted. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are to be used in clinical years for 
teaching and assessment. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Every first year student spends one week in his or her 
own primary care physician’s office during winter break. 

♦ Approximately half of the class spends a month in the 
summer after the first year in a rural primary care prac- 
tice. 

♦ Six experiences in clinics/hospitals learning history and 
physical skills during the second year are required. 

♦ In the new curriculum, first- and second-year students 
will spend at least one afternoon per week in settings 
such as a community physician s office, community clin- 
ics, hospices, adolescent psychiatric facilities, or a pro- 
cedure lab. 



Timeline for Curriculum Renewal 

♦ 1998 

• Director of basic science curriculum 

• New academic dean 

• Broad-based educational program targeting all faculty 
with many outside speakers, numerous written mate- 
rials, and data sets 

♦ 1999 

• New coordinator in the Office of Medical Education 

• Curriculum Oversight Committee passes 23 goals 

• Curriculum development creates template for new 
curriculum 




— Mornings: basic science 
— Afternoons: Science and Practice of Medicine 

• Department-by-department information campaign 

• Develop business plan for new curriculum 

♦ 2000 

• New director of clinical curriculum joins the dean’s 
office to develop and administer Science and Practice 
of Medicine and new Learning Center announced; a 
total, of 12,000 square feet of existing space renovated 
for small-group rooms, procedure rooms, simulation 
rooms, and a computer lab 

• Faculty/student retreat to charge committees to de- 
velop specific content 

♦ August 2000: planned opening of renovated Learning 

Center 

♦ Fall 2000: faculty approve new curriculum for year 

♦ Spring 2001: begin work on second year 

♦ August 2001: initiation of year one of the new curric- 
ulum 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Each course is reviewed every three to four years by cur- 
riculum committee. 

♦ Each course is evaluated annually by all students; the 
extensive data are compiled with reports generated by 
students from the Aesculapian Society. 

♦ Plans for the evaluation of change 

• Changes in USMLE scores 

• Changes in AAMC Graduation Questionnaire 

• Changes in Aesculapians’ evaluation of courses 

• Change in psychological satisfaction profiling of stu- 
dents before and after 

• Student and faculty satisfaction surveys 

• Standardized experiences 

• Assessment of student preparedness to enter clinical 
years 

• Survey of performance of residents in their residencies 



Structure of New Curriculum 

♦ Currently in the process of redesigning each year of the 
curriculum starting with year one. 

♦ After the Curriculum Oversight Committee developed 
the goals above, the separate Curriculum Development 
Committee generated a template for the first two years. 
In this template, the students time will be divided as 
follows: mornings — standard basic science lectures and 
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labs; three afternoons per week — The Science and Practice ♦ In the Learning Center, design/construction costs, and 
of Medicine, divided as follows: equipment (furniture, computers, mannequins, Simula- 

• Computer cases: One afternoon working on computer- tors) 

based cases that relate directly to the concurrent basic ♦ Defined education budget, including faculty stipends for 
science courses using a modification of a commercially increased small-group teaching, and software for case- 

available software package based teaching 

• Clinical forums: Weekly small groups covering a host 
of topics such as ethics, population-based medicine, 



the patient-physician relationship, professionalism, 
epidemiology' and evidence-based medicine, and com- 
munication skills 

• Clinical experiences: One afternoon in clinical activi- 
ties such as 

— targeted clinical activity — H & P skills, adolescent 
care, end-of-life care, etc. 

— procedures — common procedures, including lVs, 
lumbar puncture, etc. 



Planning Resources Needed 

♦ Support for visitors and information campaign 

♦ More travel funds 

♦ Consultants for both physical structure and curriculum 
components 



Resources Needed 

♦ In the Office of Medical Education, an academic dean; 
Directors of the basic science and clinical sciences cur- 
ricula; and coordinators and support personnel 






Strategies Used 

♦ Leadership by the dean 

♦ Large information campaign using what other schools are 
doing, Medical School Objectives Project reports, course 
evaluations, data from AAMC Curriculum Directory and 
Graduation Questionnaire, etc; core message repeated at 
every' opportunity 

♦ Information campaign paced to allow full discussion of 
points of view 

♦ Preservation of basic science course autonomy 

♦ Identifying, empowering the “educationally influential” 

♦ Widespread student involvement 



Challenges 

♦ Finding and directing dollars to the education budget 

♦ Faculty resistance to change 

♦ Faculty resistance to changing promotion guidelines in 
order to reward teaching 

♦ Pressures on clinical faculty that make it harder to enlist 
them for more small-group teaching 
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LSU in S/irevepore 



Louisiana State University School of Medicine in Shreveport 

Andrew L Chesson Jr*, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The curriculum is governed by the Medical Curriculum 
Council (MCC). 

♦ Some members are elected from major faculty gover- 
nance groups, some by groups of course directors, and 
some are appointed by the dean. 

♦ An entirely revised charge to the MCC includes central 
curriculum management and long-term curriculum plan- 
ning. 

♦ Faculty have approved the MCC to direct the school’s 
curriculum-change process. 



including teaching as well on education-related research, 
publication, and administration activities. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The curriculum is undergoing major and substantial re- 
vision, with some changes now in place and others in 
progress. 

♦ A general faculty retreat was held in January 2000 to 
finalize additional parts of the revision with a three-year 
graduated implementation schedule. 



Office of Education 

♦ An evolving office of educational support services was 
established in 1996. 

♦ The office is providing greater support for many curric- 
ulum issues such as course evaluations, classroom sup- 
port, and curriculum committee support. 

♦ Additional staff have been recommended by the MCC 
to provide stable administrative assistance. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Medical school objectives have been identified, voted 
upon, and agreed to by the faculty. 

♦ Course objectives are correlated to the institutional ob- 
jectives. 

♦ The evaluation process is under revision. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is no defined budget for the educational program. 

♦ Most of the educational program is funded indirectly 
through support of positions and programs via depart- 
ments, divisions, or centers of excellence. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small-group learning experiences have increased, in ba- 
sic science courses particularly, and in some clinical 
courses. 

♦ Cases are often used, especially computer-based cases. 

♦ Standardized patients are not used for teaching and as- 
sessment now, but the use of standardized patients as part 
of an OSCE is under consideration. 



Valuing Teaching 



♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



Recognition of faculty teaching efforts is evolving with 
the curriculum renewal efforts. 

Successful faculty are recognized currently through stu- 
dent, departmental, and institutional awards. 

The Educator’s Portfolio, required for Promotion and 
Tenure Committee action, serves to formally focus on 



teaching-related responsibilities and 



a^cjnplishments, 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ All students are required to have laptop computers. 

♦ A computer educational support program provides spe- 
cific student training in the first week of school, as well 
as providing faculty training, faculty development, and 
development of program and teaching aids. 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ Computers are used to compile much of the assessment 
information. 

♦ Faculty observation is a substantial part of assessment 
and is being strengthened and formalized, 

♦ The use of OSCEs is planned, as well as use of standardized 
patients as a more uniform assessment method. 

♦ Trained and volunteer patients are used currently in 
some courses for teaching clinical skills. 

♦ Logbooks have been utilized and are now becoming more 
standardized across sites. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have clinical experiences in: 

• the hospital 

• subspeciaity clinics 

• primary care clinics 

• a student longitudinal clinic (Comprehensive Care 
Clinic) — a multi-year continuity experience 



♦ Community clinic use will be initiated on a broader scale 
next year. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A major curriculum review and revising process is under 

way. 

♦ Many faculty committees have been meeting intensely 

for more than a year, with specific tasks and areas of 

curriculum renewal to address. These include 

• centralized management of the curriculum 

• changes in the first two years focusing on core knowl- 
edge 

• developing systems and disease modules (changed 
from department-based courses) 

• changes in the clinical years from required junior 
and senior rotations to third-year required rota- 
tions (some of which are longitudinal and multidisci- 
plinary) 

• fourth-year electives and selectives 

• innovative teaching and assessment 

• basic and clinical science integration 
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Tulane University 



Tulane University School of Medicine 

N. Kevin Krane, MD, and James J* Corrigan Jr,, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is the central governing 
body for the curriculum, chaired by the vice dean for 
academic affairs. 

♦ Three working subcommittees provide a forum for inter- 
action between basic science course directors and clinical 
^cience faculty: 

'• First-, second-, and third/fourth-year Curriculum Ad- 
visory 1 Committees oversee their respective years and 
are made up of all course directors and several ap- 
pointed clinical faculty and students. 

• These subcommittees regularly review courses as well 
as the coordination and integration of material across 
the entire curriculum. 

• The subcommittees recommend changes to the full 
Curriculum Committee, which has consistently sup- 
ported the recommendations. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Research and Services was cre- 
ated in 1995. 

♦ The office is directed by a full-time PhD educator. 

♦ The office gained visibility through curriculum devel- 
opment, faculty development, and course evaluation. 

♦ An assistant director has been recruited, and the office 
currently has five staff members, with further growth an- 
ticipated. 

♦ The office has competed successfully for extramural funds 
that have resulted in the creation of a teaching and 
learning technology center, educational enhancements 
that embrace new technologies, and programs that stim- 
ulate faculty development. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The budget is derived primarily from tuition dollars. 

♦ The school has begun to explore ways in which mission- 
based budgeting could enhance the allocation of funds 
for educational programs. 




Valuing Teaching 

♦ Course and clerkship directors directly identify faculty who 
participate in the medical student education program. 

♦ Students recognize outstanding faculty through an orga- 
nization called the Owl Club — a student liaison orga- 
nization, created over 70 years ago, that provides system- 
atic student -generated evaluations of all courses. 

♦ Outstanding faculty and courses are recognized at an an- 
nual banquet each year. 

♦ A Teaching Scholars Award is given each year based on 
nomination and selection by peers; the award carries fi- 
nancial and academic recognition. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ In 1995, the dean led an executive faculty retreat, which 
emphasized that medical education was of the highest 
priority and recognized that the following changes 
needed to occur: 

• Basic and clinical science needed to be integrated 
throughout all four years. The curriculum was too 
dense, and greater flexibility was necessary. There were 
too many lectures and no effective way to either re- 
move outdated material or incorporate new material. 

• Students needed to be active learners. 

• A primary care curriculum was necessary. 

• Since 1995, major curricular revision to achieve these 
changes has occurred in an evolutionary fashion. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1998 the Curriculum Committee held a retreat to 
establish learning objectives. 

♦ These objectives were reviewed and endorsed by both 
the General Medical Faculty and the Executive Faculty’. 

♦ Learning outcomes are being established and will be in- 
corporated into the second-year OSCE. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There is movement either to coordinate curriculum con- 
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tent across disciplines or to integrate the material com- 
pletely. 

♦ There is an organ-based multidisciplinary course 
throughout the second half of the second year; pathology 
and pathophysiology are taught and evaluated as one 
course. 

♦ In the clinical years, a required interdisciplinary fourth- 
year selective is being developed in ambulatory medicine. 

♦ Since 1990 there has been a dramatic increase in the 
number of small-group learning experiences throughout 
the curriculum, often using cases to focus students on 
specific applications of basic science principles to clinical 
medicine. 

♦ Cases are used routinely in lecture courses to illustrate 
concepts; there are fewer lectures and a more active 
learning experience. 

♦ Standardized patients are used extensively throughout 
the curriculum. 

♦ Standardized patients are used to teach medical inter- 
viewing, focused and complete physical examinations, 
breast and pelvic examinations, prostate examinations, 
and topics such as death and dying. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers, but a com- 
puter lab is available 24 hours a day. 

♦ All classrooms have ethemet access, and the two major 
lecture halls have been outfitted with complete multi- 
media presentation technology for both Mac and PC 
platforms. 

♦ Computer technology is playing a larger role, for both 
teaching and learning. 

♦ Faculty are putting teaching materials on Web sites or 
supplementing teaching material with additional case- 
presentation material and learning exercises. 

♦ The school has been involved in creating “virtual PBL” 
or on-line clinical cases for small-group discussion. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ A ten-station OSCE, using standardized patients, that 
incorporates both clinical skills and fundamental knowl- 
edge from pathophysiology is given at the end of the 
second year. This examination will be used to establish 
learning outcomes for the end of the second year. 

♦ All students must successfully complete a fourth-year 
OSCE. 

♦ When the National Board of Medical Examiners 




(NBME) implements the clinical skills examination for 
licensing, the use of OSCEs will be incorporated into 
the clinical clerkships. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students begin clinical experiences in the first year with 
monthly outpatient visits with a primary care physician, 
focused on medical interviewing. 

♦ The family practice clerkship offers an eight-week am- 
bulatory experience with a community preceptor. 

♦ Students spend variable amounts of time during pediatrics, 
obstetrics, and surgical clerkships in outpatient settings. 

♦ Fourth-year programs are evolving. Tulane students 
spend up to eight weeks in outpatient medicine and/or 
pediatrics during their fourth year and complete a com- 
munity medicine seminar series. 

♦ A new interdisciplinary fourth-year selective will replace 
these existing fourth-year experiences. 

♦ At the present time, a small group of third-year students 
participate in an educational research and demonstration 
project that is a longitudinal community-based experience, 
teamed with an internal medicine resident. This group of 
eight students travels to the same community physician’s 
office and participates in a didactic ambulatory curriculum 
for the entire third year. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A multifaceted process is used for review of the curric- 
ulum, though no new process has been implemented. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee has established objectives 
for the curriculum. Changes are evaluated using the as- 
sessment methods previously in use at the school, which 
include 

• annual and in-depth course reviews 

• student Owl Club reports 

• AAMC graduation questionnaire 

• USMLE scores 

• specific surveys developed by the Office of Educational 
Research and Services 

♦ These methods provide an ongoing review of educational 
programs. 

♦ Faculty from other departments in the curriculum sub- 
committees review all student Owl Club evaluations and 
annual reports. 

♦ Concerns are addressed directly with the course directors, 
and plans for improvement are monitored. 
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♦ The most significant change in an evaluation tool that 
is likely to occur ever the next several years will be the 
movement of the OSCE examination into the clinical 
clerkships in the third year and a more formal end -of- 
second-year evaluation, using the current second-year 
OSCE examination. 

♦ The provision of more integrated examinations with 
larger banks of questions developed in an interdiscipli- 
nary manner and delivered on-line is being investigated. 

♦ Significant infrastructure support will be necessary for 
faculty development to develop validated clinical vi- 
gnette questions, and additional faculty time will be nec- 
essary for interdisciplinary assessment. 



Future Goals 

♦ The major issues the school is likely to address in eval- 
uating the education process over the next five years are 

• development of formal learning objectives 

• more effective validation of course examinations, with 
multidisciplinary question banks 

• assessment of learning outcomes using OSCEs 

• both on-line course examinations and student assess- 
ment of courses 

• continued interdisciplinary integration of basic and 
clinical sciences 

• utilization of Curr-Mit for curricular revision 
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Jo/ms Hopkins University 



The Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 

John Shatzer, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Over the past ten years, the educational program has 
been overseen by the vice dean of academic affairs, re- 
cently changed to the vice dean of education. 

♦ The vice dean of education chairs the Educational Policy 
Committee, where all policies and procedures of the ed- 
ucational program are reviewed and approved before be- 
ing sent to the School Advisory Board for final approval. 

♦ Each phase of the educational program has a curriculum 
committee that initiates revision to its respective curric- 
ulum. There are committees for year one, year two, and 
the clinical years. 

Office of Education 

♦ An Office of Medical Education Services was established 
in October 1991. 

♦ The office is staffed by a director, who has a PhD in 
education, and a secretary. 

♦ The office has grown over the past decade to include a 
Clinical Education Center that supports the use of stan- 
dardized patients. The center employs two trainers. 

♦ The office is currently considering the need for a dedi- 
cated faculty development position. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Much of the change process that the school went 
through was funded in part by The Robert Wood John- 
son (RWJ) Foundation. The budget from that grant was 
not sustained when the funding ended in 1997, although 
there is a “new curriculum” budget that funds the cen- 
trally run curricular components and a portion of the 
salary' lines for the offices of Medical Informatics Edu- 
cation and Medical Education Services. 

♦ The funds are allocated from the dean’s office general 
funds. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ There is no separate pathway to promotion and*t£tfure 
for faculty who chose to develop their careers Tfi 'educa- 



tional scholarship or hold primary responsibility in the 
medical school program. 

♦ Faculty are rewarded through traditional teaching 
awards, at both the school and the department level. 

♦ Strategic planning is under way to implement a school- 
wide teaching faculty development program to include 
full- and part-time faculty and house officers. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school uses a set of 11 objectives (listed below the 
mission statement) to guide measuring student outcomes. 
These were compiled by the Office of Medical Education 
Services and reviewed, modified, and approved by the 
Educational Policy Committee. 

♦ The mission of The Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
is to prepare physicians to practice compassionate clini- 
cal medicine of the highest standard and to identify and 
solve fundamental questions about the mechanisms, pre- 
vention, and treatment of disease, in health care delivery 
or in the basic sciences. As a measure of his or her com- 
petence, every graduate of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine will: 

• The science and practice of medicine 

— Understand and apply the scientific basis of medi- 
cine to the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of 
disease and to the study of the causes and solutions 
of medical problems. 

— Demonstrate a thorough knowledge of the basic 
sciences and their relationships to the practice of 
medicine and medical research. 

• Clinical competence 

— Obtain a sufficient level of medical knowledge to 
understand the basic facts, concepts, and principles 
essential to competent medical practice. 

— Exhibit the highest level of effective and efficient 
performance in data gathering, organization, and 
interpretation in clinical decision making in the 
prevention, diagnosis, and management of disease. 

• Communication 

— Demonstrate effective and compassionate interper- 
sonal communication skills toward patients and 
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families necessary to provide and sustain effective 
medical care. 

— Present information and ideas in an organized and 
clear manner to educate or inform patients, fami- 
lies, colleagues, and the community. 

• Professionalism 

— Display the personal attributes of compassion, hon- 
esty, and integrity in relationships with patients, 
families, and the medical community. 

— Adhere to the highest ethical standards of judg- 
ment and conduct as they apply to the health care 
milieu. 

— Demonstrate a critical self-appraisal in his or her 
knowledge and practice of medicine, as well as re- 
ceive and give constructive appraisal to/from pa- 
tients, families, colleagues, and other health care 
professionals. 

• Lifelong learning 

— Understand the limits of personal knowledge and 
experience and demonstrate the intellectual curi- 
osity to actively pursue the acquisition of new* 
knowledge and skills necessary to refine and im- 
prove his or her medical practice or to contribute 
to the scientific body of medical knowledge. 

• The social context of medicine 

— Understand and respond to those factors that influ- 
ence health, disease and medical care that are out- 
side the biological context of medicine. 

♦ These objectives are used as reference points for some 
part of the formal assessment process. However there is 
no standardized mechanism, either proactive or other- 
wise, to ensure that each student meets a minimum com- 
petency in each area. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ The school introduced several new pedagogic changes 
during the RWJ initiative that have been sustained and 
improved. 

♦ Small-group case-based learning has been introduced in 
both the first and the second years, while decreasing the 
number of lecture hours to two per day. 

♦ Small groups are used in a four-year streamer curriculum 
called The Physician and Society. 

♦ Standardized patients have been introduced as teaching 
tools in the second year. 




Application of Computer Technology 

♦ The school has not adopted a policy of requiring all stu- 
dents to own computers. Such a requirement necessitates 
a better infrastructure to support such computer use. 
There is also a concern about increasing student debt 
with such a requirement. 

♦ The Office of Medical Informatics Education was created 
in January 1992. 

♦ The office carries the majority 7 of responsibility 7 for the 
educational use of computer technology and for the in- 
formatics curriculum. 

♦ Projects include the curriculum Web site tutorial appli- 
cations, as w 7 ell as informatics requirements for specific 
courses. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are utilized in the third and fourth 
years as a post-clerkship assessment tool. 

♦ Faculty review videotapes from standardized patient ex- 
aminations. 

♦ Students are directly observed 2:1 with a preceptor 
within the physical diagnosis program which extends 
over the entire second year. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students enjoy tremendous flexibility’ in their clinical ex- 
periences. There is no policy to require students to com- 
plete core clerkships during their third year (although this 
is now being scrutinized at the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee level), so students may begin immediately to select 
experiences in areas that most interest them. 

♦ Students often defer their graduation dates to complete 
advanced studies in other disciplines, typically the MPH, 
or to concentrate on a clinical or bench research topic 
with a mentor (these are not MD/PhD students). 

♦ The full range of clinical sites is available to students, 
including tertiary care, primary care, outpatient setting, 
community health sites, and rural health sites. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ There is no formal mechanism in place for review of the 
curriculum other than what is done by the Educational 
Policy Committee. 
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University of Maryland 



University of Maryland School of Medicine 

David Mallott, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Curriculum Coordinating Committee (CCC) has 
retained the overall governance of the new curriculum, 
with subcommittees for year one, year two, and the clin- 
ical years. 

♦ Evaluations by the students, peer review, review of per- 
formances on standardized tests, results of the match, and 
concerns of the dean are addressed by the CCC, with 
any change to the curriculum authorized by that group. 

♦ The CCC is composed primarily of course masters and 
career teachers rather than department chairs. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education was established in the 
1970s. 

♦ The office responsibilities have been expanded with the 
addition of electronic technology to include manager of 
the laptop help desk, manager of the Web site [Med- 
scope] that supports the curriculum, and, in partnership 
with faculty, developer of software. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The School of Medicine has instituted mission-based 
management. 

♦ The measurement of faculty teaching effort, especially 
with the emphasis on increased small-group teaching, 
will be the next challenge. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ In 1994, the University of Maryland School of Medicine 
instituted a major change in the curriculum. This was 
due in part to criticism from the LCME and largely due 
to concerns of those faculty most identified with the 
teaching effort that change was long overdue. With the 
prodding of a new dean, several major changes were 
planned. 

i»t 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The curricular change originated from an educational re- 
treat that combined chairmen and major teaching faculty 
in framing overall goals. Ad hoc committees looked at a 
variety of processes (evaluation, faculty development, 
year one, etc.) while reporting to the CCC, the major 
committee devoted to curricular management. 

♦ The new curriculum was implemented stepwise starting 
with the class of 1998. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There has been a radical reduction in contact hours, es- 
pecially lecture hours. 

♦ There has been an increase in small-group teaching 
throughout the first two years including a small PBL 
component focusing on how to research and present rel- 
evant information. 

♦ A required third-year ambulatory clerkship in family 
medicine has been added to the curriculum. 

♦ There has been a change from departmental courses to 
interdisciplinary blocks throughout the first two years. 

♦ The students have strongly supported having only one 
course with a single exam schedule. 

♦ Morning sessions consist of two hours of lecture and two 
hours of small group, lab, or other structured exercises. 

♦ All clerkships have significant ambulatory components, 
leaving the challenges of supervision and quality' control 
as education becomes more dispersed. 

♦ Standardized patients were added as part of the year-one 
Introduction to Clinical Practice. 

♦ Problem-based learning serves to augment medical con- 
cepts and language in the first year while focusing in- 
creased attention on ethical problems in the second year. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Every student is required to purchase a laptop computer 
in order to access a Web site developed to support the 
curriculum across all four years of medical school. 

♦ An informatics course is part of the required curriculum. 

♦ The laptop computers are increasingly being used for ad- 
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ministration of the courses and evaluation of the clinical 
experience. 

♦ The laptop computers are being used as automatic log' 
books to allow more active management of students’ ex- 
periences by the clerkship directors. 

♦ Students have the ability to download the lectures to 
their laptops on the same day as the lectures are given. 

♦ Slides from the lectures are scanned and added to the 
Web site. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education budget has been in- 
creased by the dean, whose vision has driven the curric- 
ulum to include the cutting edge of educational tech- 
nology. 



♦ The computer lab experience includes a variety of learn- 
ing activities in an electronic multidisciplinary lab that 
can accommodate 180 laptop computers running asyn- 
chronously so that software, both purchased and home- 
grown, can augment any of the courses in a structured 
faculty-driven manner. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Space is currently being renovated at the University of 
Maryland School of Nursing to run a joint OSCE pro- 
gram to support both medical and nursing students. 
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Uniformed Services University 



Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences 
F. Edward Hebert School of Medicine 

Donna Waechter, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Oversight of the curriculum is by the dean’s office. 

♦ Policy issues are reviewed and considered by a standing 

curriculum committee that guides the current renewal 

process. 

♦ The curriculum committee reports directly to the dean. 

♦ Phase I 

• A steering committee and four subcommittees were 
established. The four subcommittees were: (l) History' 
of Medical Education in the United States; (2) Cur- 
rent Experiments in Curricular Reform; (3) Curricu- 
lum at USUHS-SOM; and (4) Professional Require- 
ments and Outcomes. 

• Subcommittee reports and recommendations were 
produced and reviewed by the faculty. 

• The deans office and the relevant academic depart- 
ments were charged to implement the recommenda- 
tions. 

♦ Phase II 

• A steering committee and five subcommittees were es- 
tablished. The subcommittees were: (l) Objectives/ 
Goals; (2) Organizational Template/Curriculum Man- 
agement; (3) Basic Science/Intradepartmental and 
Clinical Integration; (4) Clinical Clerkships Required/ 
Elective; and (5) Outcomes/Evaluation. 

• Topic groups were established and the subcommittee 
and topic group reports and recommendations were 
reviewed by the steering committee, relevant aca- 
demic departments, and the dean. 

• A consensus was reached on the recommendations 
and the plans for their implementation. 

• The recommendations were implemented. 

♦ Phase III 

• The curriculum committee provides oversight for the 
planning process. The areas of focus for this phase 
include interdisciplinary teaching, academic comput- 
ing, faculty development, and outcomes assessment. 

• The planning resources needed include travel budget, 
photocopying, faculty time, and clerical/secretarial 
support. 

• The implementation resources needed .ino^i<^ faculty 



time, clerical/secretarial support, photocopying, and 
Computer Center staff time. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Themes for Curriculum Renewal 

♦ To increase the integration of basic and clinical science 
content across the four-year curriculum. (The curriculum 
before the renewal was a traditional “2 + 2” basic sci- 
ence/clinical medicine program.) 

♦ To increase student involvement in and excitement 
about the learning process. 

♦ To further integrate military medicine topics into the 
general curriculum. 



Curriculum Renewal Timeline 

• 1993-95: Phase I planning and recommendations 

• 1996: implementation of Phase I recommendations 

• 1996-97: Phase II planning and recommendations 

• 1998: implementation of Phase II recommendations 

• 1998-present: Phase III planning and recommenda- 
tions 

• Academic year 20l 0-2001: implementation of Phase 
III recommendations projected to begin 



Challenges to the Process 

♦ The school has encountered some expected and some 
unanticipated challenges during the curricular renewal 
process. These include 

• concems/anxiety about change 

• additional workload for faculty and staff 

• establishing and maintaining communication 

• reaching consensus on what to change and how to 
change it 

♦ The strategies used in the process include: 
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• town meetings held by the dean of the school 

• use of the university Web site to distribute informa' 
t ion/raise issues 

• involving representatives from all academic depart- 
ments 

• departmental surveys 

• establishment of topic groups to review curriculum 
content 

• student involvement at all levels 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Student evaluations of the curriculum are reviewed 
throughout the program. 

♦ Faculty evaluations of the curriculum are reviewed. 

♦ Student knowledge, attitudes, and skills are assessed us- 
ing standardized measures and internal measures (e.g., 
USMLE, NBME subject exams, OSCE, AAMC Gradu- 
ation Questionnaire). 
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Boston University 



Boston University School of Medicine 

Arthur J. Culbert, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is chaired by the associate 
dean for academic affairs and meets quarterly to delib- 
erate on reports from the Office of Medical Education, 
from the student representatives, and from subcommit- 
tees that are appointed from time to time to consider 
specific issues or problems. 

♦ The subcommittees may recommend action either 
through existing administrative offices or through faculty 
deliberation at regular faculty meetings. 

♦ The course managers of the courses of each year meet 
periodically with the director and associate director of 
the Office of Medical Education to compare and coor- 
dinate the contents of their courses. They also review 
plans and potential changes, including those for which 
scheduling alterations are necessary. 



Office of Education 

♦ In 1992, the Office of Medical Education was formed. It 

is responsible for 

• systematic evaluation of the curriculum with regular 
feedback to the departments and faculty through the 
Curriculum Committee 

• operation of the newly designed problem-based learn- 
ing course, Integrated Problems 

• regular planning, integration, and coordination among 
departmental^ based courses 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The curriculum before renewal was a traditional 2 4-2 

basic science/clinical curriculum with a largely elective 

fourth year. Goals of curriculum renewal included 

• integration of subject material 

• greater coordination among preclinical courses and 
between preclinical and clinical courses 

• reduction of lecture hours; no more than three hours 
of lectures per day 

• small-group sessions, independent study, computer-as- 
sisted instruction, and other non-lecture teaching for- 
mats to be emphasized 

• restructuring of student evaluation; development of 
greater uniformity in evaluation methods and greater 
clarity in evaluation criteria 

• inclusion of observations of student behavior and par- 
ticipation in evaluation processes throughout the cur- 
riculum 

• introduction of problem-based learning as a contin- 
uum through the first two years 

• supervised patient contact from the start of classes in 
the first year 

• development of a strong outpatient clinical experience 
in primary care 

• creation of continuity in the clinical experiences 
throughout the first three years 

• addition of neurology and radiology to the required 
clerkships 

• reinforcement of the curriculum planning and curric- 
ulum evaluation process 

• re-creation of a longitudinal student advisory system 



Student Advising 



Changes in Pedagogy 



Student advising has become a more organized and di- 
rected effort through the use of the MedCAREERS pro- 
gram. 

Individual student-faculty relationships are developed 
from the first semester, built around anticipated student 
needs to plan for the future. As students progress through 
school, they engage in a planning process that allows 
them to develop realistic career goals and to build ap- 
propriate personal portfolios. . ^ a 

hOi 



♦ Two courses, Integrated Problems (IP) and Introduction 
to Clinical Medicine (ICM), are produced longitudinally 
throughout the first two years of the curriculum. They 
serve as a means of relating the basic sciences to each 
other and of making the transition to the clinical years. 
• Integrated Problems is conducted in a small-group, 
problem- based learning format. It is a student-cen- 
tered course in which student participation, coopera- 
tive group learning, problem solving, and integration 
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of information from concurrent courses are primary 
features. 

• Introduction to Clinical Medicine is based predomi- 
nantly in primary care settings where student to fac- 
ulty ratios are as small as 1:1. In the first year, the 
students explore both the various aspects of the doc- 
tor-patient relationship and the relationship of med- 
icine to some of the broader social issues of our time. 
In the second year of ICM, communication skills are 
reinforced using standardized patients, and techniques 
of physical examination are introduced. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ The medical campus library has made an extensive in- 
vestment in computers that provide the ready availability 
of database searches, full-text on-line journals, and gen- 
eral applications. 

♦ Students who have their own computers can easily access 
these services from home and from ports in various lo- 
cations around the school. 



♦ There is an ongoing effort to place curricular material 
on the Internet. 

♦ Every student is supplied with an e mail account that 
now provides the primary means of communication be- 
tween students and faculty. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ A longitudinal experience, the Community Partnerships 
Program, which begins in the first year and exrends 
through the clerkships in the third year, is available to 
those students who select it. 

♦ The program is based in several affiliated community 
health centers. A student in the program will complete 
portions of his or her IP course, ICM course and clerk- 
ships (family medicine, internal medicine, and pediat- 
rics) in the same health center. 

♦ The student in the program consequently participates in 
patient care that is continuous over the three-year pe- 
riod, and additionally has the advantage of being pre- 
cepted by a faculty and staff who can tailor the experi- 
ence to the student’s needs. 
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Harvard. 



Harvard Medical School 

Daniel D. Federman, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 

Structure 

♦ Principal responsibility for the curriculum resides with a 
Council of Masters of the five Academic Societies, the 
dean for medical education, and the dean of the faculty. 

♦ In the past two years, this group has expanded to include 
a Curriculum Committee that includes senior depart- 
ment chairs. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Development (OED) was es- 
tablished in 1985 as a component of the New Pathway 
program piloted that year. 

♦ Since 1990, the group has developed a national and in- 
ternational program for physician-educators and leaders 
with support from the Macy Foundation; developed ed- 
ucational programs for international affiliates of Harvard 
Medical School; expanded faculty development efforts in 
the clinical years; introduced a resident as teacher pro- 
gram in the departments of pediatrics and medicine; cre- 
ated a curriculum database and a Web site; and designed 
and implemented an end-of-course OSCE and a school - 
wide comprehensive exam. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A discrete budget for the Program in Medical Education 
has existed since the late 1980s. 

♦ The budget includes administrate support, faculty com- 
pensation, and support for the Academic Societies, an 
Office for Educational Resources, and the OED. 

♦ The budget includes support for student affairs, financial 
aid, the registrar, and admissions. 

♦ The dean’s office provided the funding for the budget. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The Academic Societies each have core facylr^c^nti- 



fied because of their commitment to medical student ed- 
ucation. 

♦ The promotion mechanisms of the school recognize 
those who make outstanding contributions to teaching. 
This applies to individuals who have run clerkships or 
held other major responsibilities for more than ten years 
even though they have not published significantly. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Each course has published objectives for the students and 
a final examination. These are not yet criterion-based. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small-group learning experience has been in place since 
1985 for a pilot group and since 1987 for all students 
(except those in the Harvard/MIT program). 

♦ Problem-based learning with tutorial groups of eight plus 
one faculty member is standard. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching and assess- 
ment at the end of the Patient/Doctor course in the first, 
second, and third years. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers, but the 
school has provided extensive computer availability. 

♦ Computer technology is involved throughout the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ The basic science and pathophysiology course materials 
and syllabi of the first two years are approximately 80% 
digitized. 

♦ Students have access to all course material from local 
area network computers. 

♦ Approximately half of the courses use innovative Web 
pages for direct contact between faculty and students. 

♦ Within the past two years, special funding for informa- 
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don technology initiatives in the clerkships have been 
introduced. 

♦ Within two years ail clerkships will have a Web site com- 
mon to the various hospitals within the discipline. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ An OSCE at the end of the second year and a compre- 
hensive examination in the summer of the fourth year 
also measure student achievement. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical clerkship experiences are available in the 14 
hospitals affiliated with the school. 

♦ Students have experiences in a health maintenance or- 
ganization (Harvard Vanguard Medical Associates). 

♦ Students have ambulatory and primary care experiences 
in physicians’ offices throughout eastern New England. 

♦ Family medicine experiences are available to students in 
the primary care clerkship. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum is under constant review, usually at the 
level of the individual course. The reviews are the re- 
sponsibility of the Academic Societies and an Office for 
Assessment within the OED. 

♦ Student assessments are used to measure success of edu- 
cational interventions, but this is nor a satisfactory 
method. 



Future Challenges 

♦ The Human Genome Project as a proxy for advances in 
basic science. 

♦ Information technology for both medical education and 
practice. 

♦ The moral setting of medicine within which students 
learn. 

♦ The extensive progress in technology underlying medi- 
cine. 

♦ Managed care and the current pressures on providing 
medical student clerkships. 
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University of Massachusetts 



University of Massachusetts Medical School 

Michele Pugnaire, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Since 1991, the University of Massachusetts Medical 
School (which includes the school of medicine, graduate 
school of nursing, and graduate school of biomedical sci- 
ences) has made significant changes in its administration 
and governance. 

♦ Several senior positions were changed. 

• In 1991, the roles of chancellor of the three-school 
campus and dean of the school of medicine were com- 
bined into a single position. 

• In 1995, the position of provost was replaced with 
vice chancellor for faculty affairs. This position focuses 
on issues of faculty promotion, tenure, gender issues, 
and career development. 

• In 1999, the position of director of Office of Research 
was established to oversee the research enterprises of 
all three schools (school of medicine, graduate school 
of biomedical science, and graduate school of nurs- 
ing). The Office of Research coordinates and admin- 
isters all departmental research, oversees the Office of 
Technology Transfer, provides guidance in the hiring 
of research faculty and mentorship to research-ori- 
ented faculty, and leads interdepartmental research ef- 
forts. 

♦ The governance structure for education was changed. 

• Prior to 1994, decisions by the Educational Policy 
Committee (EPC) required approval by the Faculty 
Council and the Executive Council (which included 
all department chairs). 

• With approval of department chairs and the university 
Board of Trustees, the schools’ governance document 
was revised to authorize the EPC to “become the pri- 
mary’ governing body of the Medical School . . . (with) 
authority to determine policy for medical education 
(including) planning, implementing, supervising, eval- 
uating and continuously revising a coherent and com- 
prehensive program of general medical education for 
the training of physicians.” The EPC reports directly 
to the vice dean for medical education and the dean 
of the school of medicine. 

♦ The most recent changes involve governance of the clin- 
ical enterprise. 

• In April 1998, the clinical operations of the medical 
school merged with Memorial Health Cgteyp^ating 

*- v. 



a larger clinical system, UMass Memorial Health Care, 
structured as a nonprofit corporate entity separate 
from the university. While this gives the clinical sys- 
tem greater independence, the principles of the rela- 
tionship outlined in the Definitive Agreement for the 
new organization include the concept that the aca- 
demic system and the clinical system will continue to 
share in “linked destinies,” whereby the academic sys- 
tem will continue to support the operation and rep- 
utation of the clinical system and the clinical system 
will continue to support the operation and reputation 
of the academic system. 

• The governance of the new entity also includes rep- 
resentation from the medical school on its board of 
trustees, including the chancellor. Additionally, the 
academic department chairs and division directors of 
the academic system serve as the department chairs 
and division directors of the corresponding clinical de- 
partments of the clinical system and are appointed by 
the chancellor with the advice and consent of the 
president/chief executive officer of UMass Memorial. 

• The merger’s “linked destinies” arrangement main- 
tains the autonomy of the medical school to direct 
and manage its academic mission. Although the 
school benefits from the reputation and support pro- 
vided by the clinical system, the academic system is 
responsible for defining its educational mission and 
administering its educational programs. 

• The administration, content, structure, and evalua- 
tion of the undergraduate medical education curricu- 
lum and related programs remain intact. 

• Any refinements or modifications in educational pro- 
grams since the merger have been driven by the aca- 
demic priorities and needs of the medical school. 



Office of Medical Education 

♦ In 1994, the position of vice dean for medical education 
with an Office of Medical Education (OME) was estab- 
lished to oversee undergraduate medical education. The 
positions of associate dean for student affairs and asso- 
ciate dean for admissions report to the vice dean for 
medical education. 

♦ The OME serves to promote the institution’s educational 
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mission and ensure outstanding quality and nationally 

recognized stature of its educational progiams. 

♦ The OME provides expertise, service, and resources in 

the following areas: 

• In the past decade, the OME’s role in curriculum de- 
velopment and implementation has steadily grown, 
particularly in interdisciplinary' programs* The OME is 
responsible for administering interdisciplinary courses 
and educational programs including the Physician, Pa- 
tient, and Society course, physical diagnosis, and an 
interclerkship program. 

• Through its Division of Research and Evaluation, the 
OME has played a greater role in both learner assess- 
ment and program evaluation. 

• In 1995, the Division became responsible for admin- 
istration of a standardized and centralized system for 
all course and clerkship evaluations by students. 

• In 1995, an End of Third Year Assessment (multi- 
station OSCE) was instituted for all students. At this 
time, the assessment outcomes are used for formative 
feedback to students and course directors. (Perfor- 
mance on the End of Third Year Assessment is not 
used to determine advancement into the fourth year.) 

• The OME oversees the standard ized-patent program, 
which has been increasingly used as a resource for 
teaching and evaluation of students. Standardized pa- 
tients have served as an educational resource for med- 
ical interviewing and physical diagnosis since 1994. 

• Through the Division of Educational Computing, the 
OME has promoted increased use of electronic tech- 
nology in support of teaching. 

— Since 1994, technology-based applications have 
been developed for courses in anatomy, histology, 
and neuroanatomy. 

— In 1997, the development of a Web-based elec- 
tronic database was initiated, and it continues to 
be under development. 

— In 1993, a system for Web-based electronic course 
evaluations was implemented for student evalua- 
tions of third- and fourth-year clerkships and elec- 
tives. 

— In 1999, a Web-based course schedule and school 
calendar was developed and implemented for years 
one and two of the curriculum. 

— In 1999, a system for Web-based electronic course 
evaluations was implemented for students’ evalua- 
tions of first- and second-year courses. 

• Through the Division of Faculty Development, the 
OME has augmented the number and quality of fac- 
ulty development programs it has sponsored and con- 
ducted in collaboration with the Office of Faculty Af- 
fairs and the Institute for Community- Based Faculty' 
Development. 




• The Office of Ethics was established in 1992 with a 
full time ethicist and two support staff. With the cre- 
ation of the OME in 1994, that office was incorpo- 
rated into the OME, and it has been a key resource 
for ethics teaching in educational programs across all 
departments and all four years of medical school. 

• Through the collaborative support of the Robert 
Wood Johnson Generalist Physician Initiative, the 
medical school supported a part-time director of com- 
munity-based education to coordinate the develop- 
ment and support of community-based volunteer fac- 
ulty. Since 1995, this position has enhanced CBE 
through: 

— the establishment of the Community-Based Edu- 
cation Board (1996) 

— collaboration in the revision of the Academic Per- 
sonnel Policy to enhance the appointment process 
for community-based faculty through the creation 
of a new appointment track for community-based 
educators 

— the development of incentives to promote teaching 
by community physicians (awards, CME opportu- 
nity, honoraria, library access, faculty development 
and outreach programs) 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The OME oversees a centralized budget that supports key 
faculty, curriculum development, and evaluation. 

♦ The school provides a distinct budget to support medical 
student education, derived from two sources: 

• Funds from the state appropriation allocated by the 
dean to individual departments to support undergrad- 
uate medical education 

• Institutional funds allocated by the dean to the vice 
dean for medical education to support the OME fa- 
cilities and personnel, OME-sponsored programs, and 
faculty assuming major educational roles (e.g., EPC 
officers) 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Formal faculty development programs are sponsored by 

the medical school through three entities: 

• The Office of Medical Education, through its Division 
of Faculty’ Development, focuses on the development 
of faculty' skills in pedagogy and curricular develop- 
ment (established 1995). 

• The Office of Faculty Affairs focuses on the issues of 
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faculty promotion and tenure, and career and profes- 
sional development (established 1995). 

• The Institute for Community-Based Faculty Devel- 
opment is a multidisciplinary 7 collaboration among 
three departments (family medicine, pediatrics, and 
internal medicine) and the OME, which provides 
teacher training for full-time and volunteer faculty 
who teach in the primary care, ambulatory setting (es- 
tablished 1995). 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A master plan entitled “Goals and Objectives in Medical 
Education” was developed through a faculty retreat in 
1992 and approved by the university’s Board of Trustees. 

♦ The document describes the medical school’s goal of 
training physicians in all specialties, with an emphasis in 
primary 7 care, and contains 20 objectives, divided into 
three sections on knowledge, skills and competencies, 
and values/personal attitudes. (A copy of the objectives 
is available from the author.) 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The first and third years of a new, revised curriculum 
were introduced in 1995, w»th years two and four phased 
in the next year. 

♦ The educational strategies employed in driving this pro- 
cess of curricular reform included: 

• A focus on interdisciplinary curricular development 
and implementation, combining content and faculty 
from a wide range of departments and disciplines 
(ethics, social sciences, behavioral science, nursing, 
and allied health professions) 

• Improved linkages between courses that integrate con- 
tent of courses being taught concurrently (horizontal 
integration) and during other phases of the curriculum 
(vertical integration) 

• Additional problem solving and increased use of 
small-group teaching formats that address clinical de- 
cision analysis, critical thinking, group learning, syn- 
thesis of information, and written and oral commu- 
nication skills 

• Additional independent study and active learning, de- 
compressing the first two years of the curriculum and 

m 



allowing more unscheduled class time to pursue active 
learning in small groups, independent study projects, 
and computer-assisted learning 

• Enhanced flexibility in the curriculum, which allows 
for the introduction of new 7 content and disciplines 
such as bioethics, preventive medicine, domestic vi- 
olence, managed care, cross-cultural competency, end- 
of-life care, and substance abuse 

• Establishment of a defined core curricular program for 
each required clinical clerkship 

• Increased exposure to ambulatory medicine, which has 
resulted in more ambulatory time in the clerkships 
(four weeks in surgery, six weeks in family medicine, 
four weeks in internal medicine, three weeks in pe- 
diatrics) 

• Enhanced contmuity-of-care experiences as the school 
has expanded the longitudinal preceptorship program 
from one year to two years 

• The requirement of each clerkship to use standardized 
patients for teaching and for assessing students 1 per- 
formances. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers. 

♦ Computer-based technology 7 is being applied in the ed- 
ucational program in a variety of ways: 

• Web-based educational materials and learning mod- 
ules have been developed to supplement a number of 
preclerkship and clerkship courses through: 

— digitized versions of local image collections in anat- 
omy, histology 7 , and neuroanatomy 
— interactive Web-based learning modules in neu- 
roanatomy, family medicine, and neoplasia 
— course syllabi, notes, and banks of exam questions 
in pharmacology 7 , neoplasia, and the family medi- 
cine clerkship 

• The medical school library works closely with the 
EPC, course directors, and the OME in providing in- 
struction in computer use, e-mail, Web browsing and 
Internet applications, bibliographic searches, and data 
searches for evidence-based medicine. 

• Web-based applications support educational adminis- 
tration through: 

— course evaluations for all required courses 
— course schedules and calendars for years one and 
rwo 

— ongoing development of an electronic curriculum 
database 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ Consistent with curricular objectives, assessment of stu- 
dent competency has been developed and expanded. 

♦ Alternative methods of student performance assessment 
include essays, short papers, case studies, take-home ex- 
ams, OSCEs, and other forms of clinical performance- 
based assessments, in addition to traditional multiple- 
choice exams. 

♦ Since 1995, the End of Third Year Assessment has been 
a requirement for all students upon completion of year 
three. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Annually, the OME compiles all course evaluations com- 
pleted by students. These course evaluations are admin- 
istered by the individual courses and analyzed centrally 
by the OME. 

♦ Evaluation forms have been designed in a consistent for- 
mat, addressing specific course components that include 
curricular elements, quality of teaching by faculty/pre- 
ceptors/residents, program administration, and attain- 
ment of learning objectives. This format thereby allows 
comparisons and contrasts across programs, teaching 
sites, and departments. 

♦ These evaluation outcomes are made available to course 
directors, department chairs, curriculum committee lead- 
ers, and the vice dean for medical education. 

♦ Outcomes are used to monitor educational quality and 
to direct curricular change through the EPC and curric- 
ulum committees. 

♦ The vice dean for medical education reviews these data 
in order to make funding recommendations to the dean. 

♦ The OME compiles and analyzes data from other sources 
and provides this information to the EPC, its curriculum 
subcommittees, and the vice dean. These data include 
outcomes from the AAMC’s Graduation Questionnaire, 
the End of Third Year Assessment, and performances on 
the USMLE Step 1 and Step 2. 

♦ In 1992, global revision of the medical school curriculum 
was initiated, and by the end of the 1996-97 academic 
year, the implementation of major revisions had been 
completed across all four years. Ongoing curricular re- 
vision continues to take place in response to evaluation 
outcomes and changing curricular needs. 

♦ The process involved collaboration among over 1 50 fac- 
ulty and students. ^ S. 



• Resources required to accomplish the curriculum re- 
newal included: 

— OME resources, as detailed previously 
— funding through institutional support from the 
dean’s office, supplemented by a Robert Wood 
Johnson Generalist Physician Grant Award (1994) 
— advocacy and support from the dean and faculty 
leadership 

• The barriers to curricular renewal include: 

— skepticism about the value and role of primary care 
disciplines in education 

— competition for curriculum time among depart- 
ments and disciplines 

— department- or discipline-specific entrenchment 
inhibiting collaboration and interdisciplinary pro- 
gram development 
— resistance to change 

— faculty time constraints limiting availability for 
meetings and education planning 



Future Goals 

♦ Develop learning objectives and competencies in the 
area of information technology. 

♦ Develop and implement an enhanced curriculum ad- 
dressing these objectives and competencies. 

♦ Define and secure the technical infrastructure and per- 
sonnel resources required to support the enhanced cur- 
riculum and deliver educational programs via the Web 
and other forms of distance learning. 

♦ Develop faculty skills in applying technology to enhance 
curricular development, student learning, and distance 
learning. 

♦ Develop learning objectives and competencies in areas 
of identified need, including geriatrics, multiculturalism, 
women’s health, and underserved populations. 

♦ Develop and implement an enhanced curriculum ad- 
dressing these objectives and competencies. 

♦ Define and secure the teaching sites and educators to 
support the enhanced curriculum. 

♦ Develop faculty skills in teaching in these areas. 

♦ Develop relevant and timely learning objectives and 
competencies that keep pace with advances in biomed- 
ical science, particularly in human genetics. 

♦ Develop and implement an enhanced integrated genetics 
curriculum. 

♦ Develop and implement curricular programs that pro- 
mote the training of physician- scientists and clinician- 
researchers. 

♦ Develop core learning objectives and competencies in 
the area of professionalism. 
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♦ Develop and implement evaluation tools that objectively 
assess professional behaviors, attitudes, and values. 

♦ Develop and implement a system of mission-based man- 
agement that links educational quality and effort to 
funding. 



♦ Provide the necessary resources to enhance and reward 
faculty teaching skills. 

♦ Promote educational collaboration among clinical and 
basic sciences faculty and departments, community-based 
faculty, nursing, and allied health professions. 
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Tufts University School of Medicine 

Mary Y. Lee, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

Over the past decade, Tufts University School of Medicine 
(TUSM) has built on its long history of innovative educa- 
tional programs by creating an ongoing system of curricular 
change. This system supports TUSM’s mission “to produce 
a medical practitioner who is skilled and well-educated in a 
core of general knowledge, one who is capable of building 
on this core to achieve his or her educational and career 
goals and to manage the task of lifelong learning.” Whether 
graduates choose a medical subspecialty or primary care prac- 
tice, biomedical research, health administration, or public 
health, a TUSM student has received a “liberal arts” medical 
education that emphasizes critical thinking, grounding in the 
primary data, strong clinical skills, and an appreciation for 
the value of lifelong learning. 

♦ TUSM used the AAMC MSOP objectives as a guiding 
framework for the creation of educational objectives that 
were in keeping with TUSM’s mission. (See Figure 1.) 

♦ A matrix containing all the Tufts objectives on one axis 
and all the required courses and clerkships on the other 
axis helped faculty assess how, when, and where each 
objective was being addressed in the curriculum. 

♦ These overall objectives were then translated into spe- 
cific objectives for each course and clerkship, which in 
turn guide curriculum development and assessment. 

♦ As shown in Figure 1, there are clear feedback loops 
among the specific objectives, curricular content and 
methods, and evaluation system that result in ongoing 
curricular change. 

♦ TUSM’s curriculum reform is built on a set of principles 
of how best to achieve the desired change. 

• Change should be generated by those most immedi- 
ately involved (faculty and students). 

• Curriculum review and means for improvement 
must be ongoing and systematic (TUSM’s Evaluation 
System). 

• Mutual respect, honesty, teamwork, and trust are es- 
sential for effective change, whether radical or incre 
mental (our infrastructure). 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is responsible for guiding 
the evaluation system, providing a framework for what 
should be taught and when, and reviewing new initia- 
tives. 

♦ Through a collaborative and coordinated process with 




Figure 1: Framework for Creating New Educational 
Objectives 




the Curriculum Committee, faculty are encouraged to 
share teaching material, to synchronize lessons that are 
mutually reinforcing, and to integrate new material into 
existing courses while deleting old material. 

♦ Student representation on committees and input through 
the evaluation system occur at every level. 

♦ The dean for information technology provides the essen- 
tial infrastructure for a rapidly growing on-line curricu- 
lum, distance learning, and research. 

♦ The executive academic dean provides leadership in stu- 
dent and faculty research, graduate medical education, 
faculty affairs, and relationships with clinical affiliates. 



Office of Education 

♦ TUSM’s administrative leadership has enhanced and 
strengthened educational management through the es- 
tablishment of the Office of Educational Affairs (OEA) 
and the Center for Learning in 1994, and the appoint- 
ments of the dean for educational affairs, the dean for 
information technology, and the executive academic 
dean. 
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♦ Working closely with a (2/3) majority elected Curricu- 
lum Committee (composed mainly of teachers), the 
OEA provides TUSM a much-needed infrastructure of 
educational support and coordination as well as leader- 
ship. The OEA provides systems to ensure that curricu- 
lum evolution is responsive to changing needs, flexible 
in implementation, and effective in improving learning 
and teaching. 



Valuing Teaching 



♦ TUSM’s work on faculty development, recognition, and 
rewards continues to grow, especially with clinical fac- 
ulty, TUSM continues to seek new means of encouraging 
clinical faculty to teach, despite mounting pressures. 

♦ Faculty development efforts through the OEA’s Center 
for Learning are expanding, particularly on-site training 
for community-based faculty by one of their own faculty 
trainers. 

♦ Through the Tufts on-line Evaluation System, students 
have the opportunity to praise both preclinical and clin- 
ical faculty (numerical ratings and comments). In the 
preclinical years, lecturers and small-group leaders re- 
ceive feedback. In the third-year clerkships, students are 
asked to note “faculty to be recognized for excellence in 
teaching.” Each faculty named receives a letter of appre- 
ciation from the dean, and a list of these recognized fac- 
ulty is circulated throughout the TUSM -affiliated medi- 
cal community. 

♦ The Milton O. M’30 and Natalie V. Zucker Teaching 
Prize rewards and recognizes outstanding clinical faculty 
for innovation, accomplishment, and the ability to mo- 
tivate students. The peer selection process is specifically 
designed to encourage the faculty to review those attri- 
butes needed to be an effective teacher as nominations 
are discussed. Faculty particularly cherish this award from 
their fellow faculty. 

♦ Faculty are recognized by students at the annual Senior 
Awards Banquet. The following awards are presented: 
Special Faculty Recognition Award; Outstanding Teach- 
ing in the Basic Sciences; Outstanding Teaching in the 
Clinical Sciences; Humanism in Medicine Award; Ci- 
tations for Excellence in Teaching; Housestaff/Fellow Ci- 
tations for Excellence in Teaching; MD/MPH Program 
Citation for Excellence in Teaching; MPH Program Ci- 
tation for Excellence in Teaching; Distinguished Career 
in Teaching. 

♦ The Distinguished Faculty Award was established in 
1991. This award is faculty-initiated and recognizes col- 
leagues who have made outstanding contributions to the 
medical school. A committee composed of faculty mem- 




bers holding the rank of distinguished professor selects 
the awardees. Awards are presented at a school-wide ac- 
tivity. 

♦ The Dr. Mark Aisner Fund for Physical Diagnosis was 
created to foster and enhance the teaching of physical 
diagnosis at TUSM and at its affiliated hospitals as ex- 
emplified by Dr. Aisner throughout his illustrious 65 
years in medicine. The income from the fund provides 
financial support in the form of stipends or awards for 
faculty instructors and coordinators in physical diagnosis 
at TUSM. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ TUSM has been a leader and proponent of a “hybrid" 
curriculum that uses the best of many teaching methods. 

♦ Problem-based learning, begun in the early 1980s, has 
complemented lectures and small-group experiences, and 
continues to evolve with other curricular changes. 

♦ TUSM has pushed the use of clinical cases throughout 
the basic sciences in lectures, small groups, syllabi, and 
examinations. 

♦ Faculty development has helped faculty use more inter- 
active lecture styles, improve small-group teaching, and 
incorporate extensive computer-based teaching tools to 
enhance student learning. 

♦ The use of standardized patients and OSCEs complement 
existing assessment methods of written exams, papers, 
and presentations. 

♦ The OEA has facilitated major efforts to promote cur- 
ricular integration both horizontally (across one year) 
and vertically (across four years). 

♦ Integration is in keeping with creating a strong founda- 
tion for lifelong learning throughout the “continuum of 
medical education” from the undergraduate to the prac- 
ticing physician. 

♦ The initiatives have included: 

• establishing core curricula (what, when, why to teach) 

• developing more effective teaching methods (how to 
teach ) 

• providing adequate administrative support 

In Chart 1, the retention of course labeling (to promote 
continued faculty and departmental “ownership” in a posi- 
tive sense) belies the extensive amount of collaboration and 
integration that has been attained throughout the curricu- 
lum. This integration is further enhanced by online curric- 
ulai materials on the Tufts Health Sciences DataBase (de- 
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Chart 1: Curriculum Schematic 



Year 1 



Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 



Biochemistry Clinical Anatom 



Cell, Tissue and Organ Biolo 



Hematolo 



Immunology I I Genetics 



Interviewing and the Pt/Dr Relationship 1 Human Growth and Development 



Molecular Biolo 



Nutrition and Medicine Introduction to Clinical Skills 



Patient/Doctor/Socie 



Problem-Based Leamin 



Selective Program 



Year 2 



Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 



Microbiology Intro to Clinical Medicine (Phys Dx and Clin Encounter) 



General Patholo 






Pharmacolo 



IBBSMiESra 



Addiction Medicine 



Neuroscience 



Psychopatholo 



Problem-Based Leamin 



Selective Program 



Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 



Family Medicine Clerkship - 4 wks; Medicine Clerkship - 12 wks; Obstetrics-Gynecology Clerkship - 6 wks; 
Pediatrics Clerkship - 6 wks; Psychiatry Clerkship - 6 wks; Surgery Clerkship - 12 wks 



Year 4 



Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 



One 4 wk Neurology Elective; Two 4 wk Ward Service Electives; Five 4 wk Other Electives 



scribed later) that allow extensive “linking" across courses 
and years. 

♦ Tufts has developed five combined-degree programs 
(MD/PhD; MD/MPH; MD/MBA in Health Manage- 
ment, MD/BS-MS in Biomedical Engineering; MD/Mas- 
ters i/ / ts in Law and Diplomacy) that allow students 
to earn a medical degree and a second advanced degree, 
usually simultaneously. 

♦ Two of the five programs (MD/MPH, MD/MBA) allow 
for completion of both degrees in four years. 

♦ Over the past few years, TUSM has been entering large 
sections of the curriculum into a multimedia database 
called the Tufts Health Sciences DataBase (HSDB). The 
H q DB — a combination digital library, course delivery 
system, and administrative tool — has been a critical tool 
in our integration efforts by allowing text and image 
searches and links across all courses, and providing mul- 
tiple innovative tools that are changing rhe ways stu- 
dents learn and faculty teach. 



Tufts Managed Care Institute, a nonprofit educational 
collaboration of TUSM and Tufts Health Plan in 1995, 
works closely with the faculty and the OEA in many 
curricular initiatives to ensure incorporation of the man- 
aged care principles and perspectives that comprise the 
new context of medicine. 

A 1995 genetics curriculum task force recommended that 
teaching of human genetics he increased in the first two 
years. Through coordinated efforts of the faculty and the 
OEA, additional genetics was introduced into the cur- 
riculum in 1996-97. A genetics “expert panel" assists 
faculty in incorporating genetics material into core cases 
in the clerkships and other courses as appropriate to pro- 
mote further integration. 

The executive academic dean is spearheading a major 
initiative to create a new basic science genetics depart- 
ment with strong links to clinical genetics that will pro- 
vide an even stronger faculty base for this rapidly grow- 
ing area. 
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♦ The Principles and Practice of Medicine (PPM) program 
integrates all of the more clinically-oriented courses such 
as Patient-Doctor-Society, Interviewing, Physical Di- 
agnosis, Nutrition, and Perspectives in Clinical Medicine 
(geriatrics and evidence-based medicine) into a longi- 
tudinally organized program across the first two years that 
enhances preparation for the clerkships and beyond. 

♦ Building on the PBL program initiated in the early 
1980s, PBL cases are being developed for the third-year 
clerkships. Internal medicine cases were developed in 
1996 and integrate pathophysiology from the second 
year. Surgery is updating existing cases. 

♦ Family medicine is coordinating its cases with those of 
the other core clerkships to create common case “fami- 
lies.” 

♦ The systems subcommittees of the Curriculum Commit- 
tee are also working with the PBL program to promote 
closer integration and coordination of the cases with the 
ongoing basic science courses, and evidence-based med- 
icine the PPM Program. 

♦ TUSM has introduced professionalism into every aspect 
of the curriculum and the school processes, so that stu- 
dents experience elements of professionalism formally in 
the classroom through courses such as Patient- Doctor- 
Society, as well as ...initially in encounters with faculty 
and administration. 

♦ The Core Collaborators Group, composed mainly of the 
core clerkship directors, Curriculum Committee chair, 
and dean for educational affairs, was established in the 
early 1990s when ambulatory training and a coordinated 
generalist curriculum was desired across the third year. 
The group has achieved many of its goals, and continues 
to meet monthly to examine issues regarding clinical 
medical education such as competency-based learning 
objectives, content within and across clerkships, appro- 
priate assessment tools, grading of clerkships, and assess- 
ment of site quality. This group periodically invites fac- 
ulty from years one and two to discuss prerequisites for 
clerkships that would change content and methods for 
preclinical coutses, and to identify' opportunities to re- 
inforce the basic sciences in the clerkships. They have 
also met with program directors to assess clerkship and 
fourth-year training in preparation for residency. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Beginning with the class entering in fall 1999, computers 
are required. 

♦ Working with the Computers in Medical Education Sub- 
committee and other faculty, the Center for Learning in 
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the OEA explores other computer-assisted educational 
tools for both classroom and individual learning. 

♦ TUSM has instituted teleconferencing and telemedicine 
capability across our Tufts-afhliated teaching hospitals for 
undergraduate, graduate, and continuing medical edu- 
cation, as well as initiated exciting international proj- 
ects. 

♦ In the past few' years, information technology (IT) at 
both the university and school levels has become much 
stronger with the appointment of a vice president for IT 
and director of academic technology at the university, 
and a dean for IT heading a new Office of IT at TUSM. 

♦ TUSM has created a unique, powerful, on-line curricu- 
lum resource — the Tufts Health Sciences Data Base 
(HSDB). The HSDB combines the capabilities of a dig- 
ital library, a course delivery system, and administrative 
curriculum management. Its integration, scope, flexibil- 
ity, expandability, and resiliency are unparalleled in med- 
ical education. The HSDB is changing the ways our fac- 
ulty teach and our students learn. 

♦ There has been growing recognition and support of the 
HSDB to become the model for a university-wide digital 
library and course-delivery system, at the same time that 
many other medical schools are showing interest in 
adopting our HSDB model. 

♦ The Tufts HSDB provides flexible tools for 

• Efficient learning 

— personal annotations, attached to any text or image 
— personalized Electronic Learning Folders (ELFs'^) 
to organize links to material 
— zoomable images similar to a microscope 
— seamless access to all course materials (lecture/labs, 
syllabi, e-journals, old exams, etc.) 

— imbedded multimedia (videoclips in text, voice 
with lecture slides, etc.) 

— self-assessment quizzes with annotated answers and 
links to syllabi and other resources 

• Innovative teaching 

— content integration (increased “hot links" between 
courses and across years) 

— Dynamic Individualized Assessment (DIA € ) of stu- 
dent learning (electronic feedback to faculty on 
student self-assessment quiz performances, allowing 
faculty to address learning issues via listserv and 
classroom teaching) 

— promotion of interactive teaching and knowledge 
application 

— increased faculty collaboration across disciplines 
— increased focus on learning objectives, content, 
and teaching methods 

• Effective administration 
— course scheduling 
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— constant Web-accessible updates 
— online evaluation 

— small-group assignments, course lotteries 
— announcements to any group/subgroup 
♦ The HSDB has flourished through the collaboration of 
expertise from the Health Sciences Library, talented 
programmers, OEA curriculum management and lead- 
ership, a strong Curriculum Committee chair and mem- 
bers, enthusiastic faculty willing to donate hundreds of 
hours, and an evaluation system that allowed rapid stu- 
dent feedback as the HSDB evolved. Funding has been 
mainly through TUSM and a National Library of Med- 
icine grant. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patient exams are slated to be part of the 
licensing exams for all physicians. The Center for Learn- 
ing in the OEA has worked with UMass and Brown to 
offer our students standardized assessment of medical in- 
terviewing, exam skills, and case-management skills. 

♦ A required end-of-third-year OSCE program began in 
1998. The OSCEs allow student self-assessment to iden- 
tify weaknesses to be addressed during fourth year. Ag- 
gregate OSCE results allow faculty to assess student skill 
levels for key clerkship competencies, and thereby to 
identify areas that need improvement in the clerkship 
programs. 

♦ Formal mid-clerkship evaluation was introduced to all 
core clerkships in July 1999 through the Mini-Clinical 
Evaluation Exercise (Mini-CEX), based on work from 
the American Board of Internal Medicine for residents. 

♦ The Mini-CEX helps faculty provide specific feedback to 
students on clinical skills used in actual patient encoun- 
ters, both for ongoing improvement and for required 
mid- and end-of-clerkship feedback. 

♦ Tufts plans additional teaching/assessment standardized 
patient interventions in second-year physical diagnosis 
that will allow students to id ntify weaknesses that 
should be addressed prior to their clerkships. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ While faculty working groups were addressing core con- 
tent for a generalist curriculum in the early 1990s, the 
clerkship directors began moving traditional ward teach- 
ing into ambulatory settings. 

♦ The internal medicine clerkship moved one third of its 
three-month rotation into ambulatory clinics in 1992 — 
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just before the 25-30% drop in inpatient census that 
occurred in most Boston-area hospitals as a result of 
managed care. 

♦ Given the rapid pace of teaching in the outpatient set- 
ting, faculty requested that students enter the third year 
with more clinical experience. To enhance the required 
curriculum e ven further, additional opportunities to leam 
practical clinical skills during the first two years were 
expanded. 

♦ Up to 50 students in each entering class are selected to 
work in a primary care physician’s office for one after- 
noon a week for two years. The faculty preceptor intro- 
duces the student to his or her practice, but also becomes 
a role model and mentor. 

♦ Perspectives in Clinical Medicine is a second-year course 
that integrates the knowledge, skills, and experiences 
from the first year and applies them to the management 
of patients. The course takes on two clinical perspectives. 
One is a population-based perspective that focuses on 
the elderly. The other is methodologically based and 
considers the role of scientific evidence in medical prac- 
tice and clinical decision making. 

♦ Each semester in the first two years, students can choose 
either a clinical site or a clinical research project to pur- 
sue every Tuesday afternoon. One of the four required 
selectives must involve community service. 

♦ Several years ago, TUSM students established a fully stu- 
dent-run (faculty-advisor-supervised), free community 
clinic near the medical school, the Sharewood Project. 
Students routinely cite their experiences at Sharewood 
as some of the most rewarding in their early education. 
Through these experiences, some of the Sharewood stu- 
dents have been most active in working with faculty on 
incorporating cultural competency into the curriculum. 



Curriculum Review Process 

TUSM has created a vigorous evaluation system that places 
equal weight on collecting data and responding to feedback. 
The system has many avenues for obtaining student and fac- 
ulty input, and just as many ways of informing them thar 
they have been heard and that action has been taken. (See 
Figure 2.) 

♦ The evaluations, reviewed for immediate action, are used 
in the more formal, in-depth peer review performed 
every three years on all required courses and clerkships. 

♦ Feedback loops in each part of the evaluation system 
ensure that everyone concerned stays informed and is 
provided time to respond. Between in-depth reviews, an- 
nual progress reports are presented to the Curriculum 
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FIGURE 2: Curriculum Evaluation Process 

Course/Clerkship 




Committee noting what corrective actions have been 
taken and what remains to be done. 

♦ One of the greatest benefits of the new evaluation system 
is how it encourages collaboration between faculty and 

• students that results in significant improvement and in- 
tegration of curriculum content and methods. It has also 
led to a big increase in the number of evaluations re* 
turned (see Table 1). 



Future Goals 

♦ TUSM will continue to build upon its work in infor- 
mation technology, combined-degree programs, evalua- 
tion, systems of clinical care, and faculty development. 

♦ The HSDB’s impact on learning and teaching will con- 
tinue to be monitored, but indications already exist that 



TABLE 1. Changes in Evaluation Return Rates* 
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Evaluations 


1992 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


Preclinical 


Low 


95% 


95% 


95% 


Clerkships 


22% 


97% 


95% 


97% 



“Over 10. SCO ev.ilu.uions prtK'es^cd each year beginning 1996-97. 






it is an unprecedented tool for interactive, integrated, 
continual learning, and information management. 

♦ The Tufts HSDB is much more than a database; it is 
quietly becoming a model system for content storage, 
sharing, and delivery with potential that is just beginning 
to be explored. 

♦ Work is now focusing on user-friendly interfaces for fac- 
ulty to directly add, edit, and link content within the 
HSDB. 

♦ Collaborative work with other health science and liberal 
arts schools at Tufts University is testing its applicability 
to any other discipline and exportability to other insti- 
tutions. 

♦ TUSM is tracking its combined-degree graduates in re- 
search, health management, and public health to assess 
the value and contributions of our programs. 

♦ The school is exploring the possibility of initiating ad- 
ditional programs, one in bioethics and another in med- 
ical education, both of which will be combined with the 
traditional four-year MD program. 

♦ Work has begun to extend the evaluation system to help 
track graduates in their residencies and first few years of 
practice. Feedback from faculty 7 and alumni helps ensure 
that out curriculum remains relevant to current practice. 

♦ TUSM continues to work with the TMCI on innovative 
programs to increase physician knowledge and skills in 
key areas of health care systems. Our programs reinforce 
to students that they can make a difference, that we ex- 
pect them to take these lessons into practice to have a 
positive impact on our evolving systems of care. 

♦ New TMCI programs, particularly with Web-based tools, 
are being developed in response to these rapidly chang- 
ing educational needs. 

♦ TUSM is expanding its efforts to reach community-based 
faculty through locally run faculty development pro- 
grams. 

♦ A significant teaching endowment is being pursued, 
which would provide additional funds to allocate to key 
clinical teachers for their considerable contributions to 
education at TUSM. 

♦ TUSM is part of a new university-wide initiative on “stu- 
dent-centeredness” that is stimulating discussion among 
faculty and students about how to translate this theme 
in our medical school. 
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Curriculum Revision 

A major curriculum change was implemented in the fall of 
1991. The change involved completely new courses for the 
first two years and completely revised and re-approved clerk- 
ships and clerkship sequence for the last two years. This 
change was accomplished solely with reallocated internal re- 
sources, and it involved nearly all teaching faculty and ad- 
ministrators in the college in planning. To date, six classes 
that experienced the new curriculum have graduated. 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Coincident with the design and implementation of the 
new curriculum, new governance structures and process 
were also designed, ratified, and written into the by-laws 
of the college. 

• The change in curriculum governance was instituted 
in order to merge and optimize the curricular inputs 
of course directors with those of elected faculty and 
to enhance faculty involvement in curriculum man- 
agement, including continuous quality improvement. 

• Block committees were created (Block I for first-year 
courses, Block II for second-year courses, and Block 
III for the clinical years), made up of each course/ 
clerkship director, supplemented by block administra- 
tors and representatives from the Office of Medical 
Education Research and Development (OMERAD). 

• The block committees were made responsible for an- 
nual review of courses in a peer-review format, for- 
mulating cioss-course/clerkship policies, and maximiz- 
ing communication and coordination between the 
courses/clerkships. 

• Each block committee submits annual reports and ad 
hoc recommendations to the parent College Curric- 
ulum Committee (CCC). 

• The changes allowed rhe CCC to focus on the review 
of blocks rather than individual courses and on review 
of process and outcomes data regarding the curriculum 
as a whole. In this way, the CCC is able to engage in 
broader pedagogic discussions of the curriculum. 

• The CCC is composed of representatives from all 
three block committees plus six elected representa- 



tives from the faculty at large. The associate dean, the 
three block directors, and an OMERAD representa- 
tive are ex-officio members of the CCC. 

• The CCC is guided in its activities by the college’s 
mission, values, and principles and. most recently, 
written course and block goals and objectives. 

• The CCC annually reviews selected curricular themes 
(e.g., cancer, genetics, palliative care). It also review's 
the annual Student Programs Outcomes Report, a 
compendium of key data derived from the admission, 
curricular, and postgraduation phases of the student 
program. 

♦ Managing the curriculum across multiple campuses 

• The clinical curriculum (Block III) is dispersed across 
six communities in both upper and lower peninsulas 
of Michigan. Each community campus is administered 
by a community assistant dean, a community admin- 
istrator and a cadre of full-time and volunteer faculty. 

• In such a dispersed but integrated multi-campus sys- 
tem, a complex organization of matrix management of 
the clerkships involves many faculty and administra- 
tors expending considerable effort to achieve consis- 
tency of educational quality and student evaluation 
across multiple sites. 

• Each clinical department maintains an Education 
Committee composed of the overall educational 
leader for the department and the clerkship directors 
from the community. 

♦ The department education committee (DEC) forms the 
department locus for clerkship implementation and con- 
trol. It meets regularly to develop, review, and revise the 
clerkship for the coming year, to determine the array of 
assessments to be used, to set performance expectations, 
and to review 7 student performance and application of 
standards. In each clerkship and in each community 
there are a common syllabus, a common set of learning 
objectives and experiences, and a common evaluation 
system. Hie chair of the DEC is also a member of the 
college Block 111 Committee. 

$ The Block III Committee is composed of the chair of 
each departmental education committee (see above) and 
of one additional discipline representative who is com- 
munity- based. The Block III Committee is chaiied by the 
associate dean and staffed hv the Block III administrative 
director. With this departmental and college-level orga- 
nization, there is strong disciplinary and community rep- 
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reservation. The Block 111 Committee sends one of its 
members to be a voting member on the CCC. 

♦ The community assistant deans meet regularly with the 
Block III director, the associate deans, and the dean to 
provide another locus for dealing with environment, re- 
sources, taculty, and other administrative issues impor- 
tant to the success of the distributed clerkship system. 
The associate dean and Block 111 director provide a link 
between this group and the Block III committee and, 
ultimately, the CCC. 

♦ In each community, the community assistant dean meets 
regularly with clerkship leaders in the various disciplines 
who, in turn, are members of the departmental commit' 
tees described above. 

♦ The community administrators meet on a regular basis 
with the Block III director and with the assistant dean 
for student affairs. Issues that relate to the “nuts and 
bolts” of clerkship administration and to the links be' 
tween clerkship issues, academic support, and counseling 
and personal support of students are handled within this 
group. An example is the development of a system-wide 
policy on exposure to blood-borne pathogens that ad- 
dresses education, prevention, and post-exposure treat- 
ment and reporting. 

♦ These groups comprise a system that is connected, com- 
municative, collaborative, and able to be self- reflective 
and self-critical. A dynamic but desirable tension exists 
between consistency across campuses and sites on the 
one hand and use of individual campus strengths on the 
other hand. Such diverse and complex connections have 
been vastly assisted by the advent of communications 
technology. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Explication of learning outcomes evolved over eight to 
nine years. 

♦ The initial product was “Principles for a New Curricu- 
lum," emanating from an all-faculty retreat and ulti- 
mately voted upon by the entire faculty 

♦ Subsequent products included specific course goals and 
objectives, followed by block objectives (three blocks 
comprise the four-year curriculum), all ratified by the 
CCC. 

♦ The final product incorporates the educational mission 
statement, the set of educational principles, and all block 
and course/clerkship goals and objectives; this product 



serves as a template against which further curricular 
change can be considered. 

♦ Student assessment and program evaluation are increas- 
ingly focused on the specified goals and objectives, pro- 
ducing a list of more concrete learning outcomes. 

♦ Learning outcomes are organized according to category: 

• adequate knowledge of biomedical and clinical fun- 
damentals 

• demonstration of professionalism across six virtues 
(competence, honesty, compassion, respect for others, 
professional responsibility, social responsibility) 

• clinical skills (interview, physical examination, writ- 
ten record) 

• problem solving/judgment. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

The new curriculum introduced several new elements: 

♦ The two-track system (traditional track and PBL track) 
operated by the college since 1973 was replaced by a 
single preclinical curriculum that incorporates elements 
of discipline-based, large-group learning format and case- 
based, small-group learning format. 

♦ The first year is discipline-based, implemented by de- 
partments; fundamentals of basic science disciplines (bi- 
ological and behavioral) are learned, with emphasis on 
fundamental principles and language. 

♦ Lectures are the dominant learning format (68% of first- 
year student contact hours). Weekly clinical correlations 
show the integral relationships of basic biological and 
behavioral sciences with clinical medicine, presented by 
clinician-basic scientist teams. 

♦ The remainder of curricular time in the first year is spent 
in small-group format in the Clinical Skills and the men- 
tor programs. 

♦ The Mentor program (six students assigned to a clini- 
cian) guides students into the profession by emphasizing 
the values and behaviors important to the profession and 
provides a caring and competent physician role model 
with whom the students develop durable relationships. 
This year-long course is the keystone of the first -year 
curriculum in professionalism. 

♦ In the second year, all students study within an interdis- 
ciplinary learning format, predominantly in small groups, 
supplemented by a limited and controlled number of lec- 
tures. This curriculum is implemented through a central 
curriculum office. It is organized by systems, and incor- 
porates advanced behavioral and biologic concepts. 

♦ Small-group experiences comprise 6}% of student con- 
tact hours in the second year. 

♦ Second year experiences include a year-long theme titled 
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“The Social Context of Medicine,” and include four six- 
week modules focused on ethics, epidemiology, financing 
of health care, and health policy. All students participate 
in development of a health policy project. 

♦ The final second-year longitudinal theme is Clinical 
Skills, presenting advanced concepts organized to cor- 
relate with the organ systems of the PBL curriculum (for 
example, during the Cardiovascular Domain, students 
learn about heart sounds and murmurs in Clinical Skills). 

♦ Standardized patients are used in several components of 
the Clinical Skills program, especially in basic and ad- 
vanced interviewing, and selected segments of physical 
examination instruction. Standardized patients are used 
both for teaching and for assessment purposes. 

♦ The directors of the Clinical Skills and Mentor programs 
are currently developing the Longitudinal Patient Cen- 
tered Experience (LPCE). Students will be assigned to 
individuals with chronic health conditions and will be 
expected to visit the individual/family at least 12 times 
over 15 months. The objective of the LPCE is to un- 
derstand the experience of illness from the perspective 
of a patient and family and develop an appreciation for 
the issues involved in the patient’s interaction with the 
health care system. 



Applications of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to have access to a computer. 

♦ The College provides a 48-station, state-of-the-art stu- 
dent computing and technology center (see (http:// 
www.echt.chm.msu.edu)). 

♦ Most administrative contacts with students have been 
electronic since 1995. 

♦ Much courseware is available via the World Wide Web 
or in-house software, some required and some optional 
course components. 

♦ Some performance-based assessment is being conducted 
by computer. 

♦ A four-year required curriculum theme in Information 
Management (including informatics) is under develop- 
ment. 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ A new performance-assessment philosophy, developed 
and implemented in the early 1990s, emphasizes forma- 
tive, course-based assessment across five competency do- 
mains, spaced over four years. 

♦ Performance assessment uses standardized patients, fac- 
ulty observations, and computer simulations, organized 
into mini-OSCEs. 

♦ Discipline-based courses in the preclinical years have 
adopted frequent testing as a means of assisting students 
to adopt more adult learning behaviors. 

♦ All required clerkships use NBME subject tests. 

♦ Routine assessment of students’ professionalism is now in 
place, spanning all four years. Demonstration of adequate 
professionalism is now a graduation requirement. 

♦ A summative OSCE using a sampling approach, to be 
used for program assessment purposes, is being developed. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Dui ing the development of the new curriculum, all clerk- 
ships were challenged to incorporate both inpatient and 
ambulatory experiences for students, with specified learn- 
ing objectives for the different sites. The amounts of am- 
bulatory care vary by department, but all required clerk- 
ships offer some significant ambulatory experience. 

♦ Physician coordinators of the clerkships in each clinical 
community recruit volunteer faculty with whom students 
are placed. 

♦ There is one student per faculty member in a private 
physician’s office. In most instances, students are allowed 
to see private patients without the presence of the phy- 
sician, provide the physician with a brief case presenta- 
tion, and return to the patient room with the physician 
to continue/complete the patient visit. 

♦ Students also have in-hospital experiences on all clerk- 
ships and w'ork with private attendings. In the commu- 
nity hospitals w'here there are residencies, students w-ork 
w’ith residents and attendings. There are usually two to 
three students per hospital rotation, w'hich allows con- 
siderable opportunity for supervised, hands-on experi- 
ences. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The medical school adopted a centralized governance 
structure with its revised curriculum in 1992. 

♦ Centralized governance has worked very well to ensure 
student achievement, interdisciplinary approaches to 
teaching and learning, ample and centralized support for 
medical education, and high-quality courses and instruc- 
tors. 

♦ Under the guidance of the associate dean for medical 
education, the curriculum is managed by directors in 
Component I, Component II, and Components III and 
IV, who all meet biweekly as a working committee. 

♦ Component directors and assistant directors are ap- 
pointed and funded by the associate dean for medical 
education. 

♦ Major policy issues are managed by the Curriculum Pol- 
icy Committee (CPC), which is composed of elected and 
appointed faculty members and medical students. 

♦ A rigorous evaluation system, managed by a distinct of- 
fice and staff with direction from a medical school faculty 
member, is monitored by the CPC. 



Office of Education 

♦ The school’s centralized governance structure for under- 
graduate medical education is administered through the 
Office of Medical Education. 

♦ The associate dean for medical education has consoli- 
dated all activities in support of the curriculum for the 
MD degree in the medical school’s Learning Resource 
Center (LRC), where students and faculty have access 
to support staff and resources, computers and printers, 
professional computer consultants, computer-based fac- 
ulty development stations, small-group study rooms, 
classrooms and lecture halls, microscopes, the standard- 
ized patient program, and clinical skills examination 
rooms. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The associate dean for medical education provides mtid- 
ance and funding to faculty who lead each of- Com- 



ponents of the curriculum (component directors and as- 
sistant directors), as well as the director and assistant 
directors of the Introduction to the Patient course, the 
standardized patient program, and the comprehensive 
clinical assessment. 

♦ There is also centralized funding available for curriculum 
innovations and improvements, including development 
of new courses, sequences, and electives; new approaches 
to education and assessment; and computer-based en- 
hancements and exercises. Funding for the curriculum 
and curriculum leaders was established in 1992 and has 
been increased by the dean over the last several years. 

♦ In 1997, the school began quantifying the cost of med- 
ical education using an activity-based cost-accounting 
model With information from faculty and administrators 
applied to the model, the school is now redistributing 
funding to departments based on actual educational 
costs, and also centralizing additional funding to support 
medical education under the aegis of the associate dean 
for medical education. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The dean’s office directly funds faculty members who are 
key leaders and administrators in the medical school cur- 
riculum. 

♦ In the first two years, every faculty member with three 
or more contact hours in the curriculum is evaluated by 
students; in the clinical years students evaluate residents 
and faculty with whom they work. 

♦ Individual faculty, course/clerkship directors, and depart- 
ment chairs may request student evaluations at any time. 

♦ Documentation of the amount and quality of teaching 
provided is required by the medical school’s promotion 
committees; a teaching portfolio template is provided via 
the Web for faculty to document their teaching contri- 
butions. 

♦ All teaching faculty are encouraged to use evaluations of 
their courses and access to educational experts and com- 
puter consultants to develop innovative approaches to 
teaching and learning. Funding for such efforts is pro- 
vided to faculty by the associate dean for medical edu- 
cation. 

♦ The medical school has expanded its recognition of 
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teaching by adding the Medical Student Award for 
Teaching Excellence to its more traditional awards. This 
award recognizes those faculty evaluated most highly by 
the medical students for their outstanding teaching, and 
is bestowed on eight faculty each year. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The schools goals of medical education were created by 
the faculty in 1991, prior to development of the revised 
curriculum. The goals state specifically expectations for 
medical student progress and achievement in the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ The goals were reviewed and formally reaffirmed by the 
faculty and the medical school executive commitree in 
1996. 

♦ A curriculum blueprint, updated by faculty every two or 
three years, identifies specific knowledge, skills, and com' 
petencies every medical student must possess prior to 
graduation from medical school. This blueprint is used 
as a guide for content in all four years of the curriculum. 

♦ Each course, sequence, and clerkship has specific pub- 
lished objectives to be met by medical students as mea- 
sured by the course director; each clerkship director also 
has responsibility for ensuring student learning in specific 
areas (e.g., signs and symptoms) identified and agreed 
upon by the faculty director of the clinical years and the 
clerkship directors. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

Over the past decade biomedical research has become less 
based in the traditional scientific disciplines, and more in- 
tegrative, especially with the expansion of knowledge in mo- 
lecular biology and medical genetics. Further, learning occurs 
most effectively in a context that simulates the setting in 
which knowledge and skills will be applied. 

♦ The first- and second-year medical curriculum is designed 
to enhance integration across the biomedical sciences 
with presentation of material and learning experiences 
in a clinical context, including communication and 
physical examination skills. 

♦ Small-group discussions, laboratories, and computer/ 
Web-based exercises augment traditional instruction, and 
weekly clinically-bascd multidisciplinary conferences re- 
inforce learning. 




♦ The school is in the process of integrating specific disci- 
plines into segments of the curriculum across all four years. 

♦ Multiculturalism, complementary medicine, and geriatrics 
are just a few of the topics that are being integrated into 
the context of existing courses and sequences, with a focus 
on the patient’s perspective. The topics are presented to 
students in the manner in which patients will present their 
medical problems to their physicians. This approach will 
encompass traditional and computer/Web-based instruc- 
tion, standardized patient exercises, and patients and role 
models in clinics and hospitals. 

♦ The effectiveness of the core curriculum and its integration 
into existing educational programs is assessed annually; 
methods will include the Comprehensive Clinical Assess- 
ment. 

♦ An “educational consultant” model will also be imple- 
mented, which will allow students who have seen a partic- 
ular patient in the clinic or who have worked through a 
case to present questions via the Web to a UM specialist, 
who will respond within 24 hours. 

♦ Student progress in the specific disciplines is assessed at 
least once a year, and models to allow students to assess 
their own knowledge and skill in these areas are being de- 
veloped. 

♦ Instructional ouaju.-js available via the Web have been in- 
troduced in several c' T .he iequired clerkships to ensure con- 
sistent student learning and mastery of required material. 
The modules were developed by clerkship directors and 
their colleagues with computer consultants in the Office of 
Medical Education; they are case-based, interactive, and 
incorporate self-paced instruction and self-assessment com- 
ponents. 

♦ Instructional standardized patient instructor (SPI) exercises 
have been incorporated across all four years of the curric- 
ulum; SPls are also used for assessment of student knowl- 
edge and skills in most of the stations on the Comprehen- 
sive Clinical Assessment. 

♦ All of the student encounters are videotaped, and students 
with marginal or failing performances return to review and 
discuss their encounters with the faculty director of the SPI 
program, prior to repeating rhe exercise. 

♦ Communications skills and professionalism in encounters 
with SPIs are reviewed separately, and students musr per- 
fonn satisfactorily to receive a passing grade. Students must 
pass all SPI exercises to he promoted and to graduate. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Medical students are not required to own their own com- 
puters, hut support is available to those who bring com- 
puters with them to medical school. 
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♦ There are 90 computers in the Learning Resource Center 
(LRC), another 26 computers in medical student study 
areas to which they have access 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and 15 computers in the UM Hospitals 
medical student call rooms. There are also “E-mail ex- 
press” computers available to students in the LRC and 
the student study areas. 

♦ The school has created Web-based “Coursepages” for 
medical students, through which students have access to 
a variety of information, services, and original educa- 
tional materials developed by LRC computer consultants 
with medical school faculty. Using the Coursepages, stu- 
dents can access a variety of administrative and educa- 
tional materials, including interactive educational ma- 
terials developed by medical school faculty, calendars and 
schedules, and quiz and exam scores. They can submit 
“queries” about exam items, check course and clerkship 
grades, complete course and teacher evaluations, submit 
changes of their addresses, check their university ac- 
counts, and access Medline and other Web-based re- 
sources. Students can use and take practice quizzes. 

♦ Required first-year quizzes are administered weekly to stu- 
dents via the Web in the LRC. The third-year pattern- 
recognition examinations, administered five times 
throughout the year, are also available to students via 
the Web. 

♦ The LRC’s faculty development stations provide faculty 
with state-of-the-art hardware, software, and professional 
consultation to introduce them to technology' they can 
use to upgrade existing teaching materials or create new 
computer-based materials for use in the classroom. There 
is no charge to the faculty for use of the stations or for 
consultation. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The Comprehensive Clinical Assessment (CCA), an 
OSCE- format examination, measures knowledge, skills, 
and competencies the faculty have identified as funda- 
mental for graduation. 

♦ The CCA is a four-hour examination comprising 12 sta- 
tions that each student undergoes early in the fourth 
year. 

♦ Content varies year to year to ensure appropriate sam- 
pling of critical clinical skills and competencies, and is 
determined by a faculty director and committee using the 
curriculum blueprint as a guide. 

♦ To graduate, students must pass each station and the 
CCA overall, and must also pass a cross-station profes- 
sional-skills component of the exam. 

♦ With funding from the National Board of Medical Ex- 
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aminers Medical Education Research Fund, the school 
has expanded efforts to learn mere about medical student 
self-assessment. 

• Over the last several years, the school has examined 
self-assessment in each year of medical school and 
across a wide range of tasks, and has also explored 
predictors and behavioral implications of self-assess- 
ment accuracy. 

• Studies to date have yielded a number of findings, in- 
cluding (1) self-assessment accuracy does not appear 
to relate to personal or academic variables, including 
academic performance, academic background or prep- 
aration, ethnicity, or gender, and (2) self-assessment 
accuracy may be slightly greater with more familiar 
tasks, suggesting a possible role for learning and ex- 
perience. 

• Upcoming studies focus on the dynamics of self-as- 
sessment and self-directed learning in medical educa- 
tion, and begin to examine interventions that might 
augment these skills. One study extends previous work 
from undergraduate medical education into graduate 
medical education, and another compares problem- 
based learning w'ith learning in a more traditional cur- 
riculum to study both generalizability of previous re- 
sults and the impact of curricular format on 
self-assessment and self-directed learning. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical experiences begin early in the first year with 
students’ shadowing physicians in physicians’ offices and 
clinic settings. Small-group discussions of specific topics, 
with each group facilitated by a physician and an edu- 
cational expert, augment the shadowing experience. 

♦ In the second year, each student is assigned to a clinical 
skills instructor (CSl) with whom the student will con- 
duct five histories and physical exams throughout the 
year. There are two new models in place for the CSI 
experiences: 

• The first model is focused on early clinical skills and 
is predicated on bringing the patient and the physi- 
cian-teacher to the student in a student-centered ed- 
ucational setting within the LRC. Physicians and their 
patients meet with individual students in the LRC 
clinical skills laboratories. Students do a history’ and 
physical exam on the patient under supervision, write 
up findings/observations, and present the patient to 
the faculty. This approach provides the opportunity 
for direct real-time feedback to the students, with vid- 
eotaping availability to critique student -patient in- 
teractions, including communication skills. 
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• The second model is based at the Northeast Ann Ar- 
bor ambulatory care facility, and is designed to en- 
hance clinical education in the ambulatory setting in 
a structured rotation involving student, patient, and 
physician. Again, the experience is centered on the 
student-patient interaction, with supervision and 
feedback from the physician -teacher. Students spend 
one half day in clinic with physicians. Each student 
meets independently with a patient and conducts a 
history and physical exam. While the student writes 
up findings and observations, the physician examines 
the patient the student has seen. The student then 
presents the patient to the physician, who provides 
direct real-time feedback/instruction to the student, 
which may include returning to meet with the patient. 

♦ Each of the clinical clerkships provides students with in- 
patient and outpatient educational experiences to ensure 
that specific learning objectives are met. “Educational 
consultants” (see changes in Pedagogy section above) 
who are specialists in specific domains will augment 
learning that occurs as students encounter real patients 
in the hospitals and clinics. 

• Clerkship faculty can also develop computer- and pa- 
tient-based cases; students can work through the cases 
to ensure mastery of specific competencies and seek 
input and guidance from the Educational Consultants. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ In 1992 the school developed and adopted a centralised 
system for evaluation of the curriculum and teaching. 

♦ The Curriculum Evaluation Office is managed by the di- 
rector of the Office of Educational Resources and Re- 
search (OERR), who provides analyses of evaluation data 
and information and recommendations to faculty curric- 
ulum directors, the associate dean for medical education, 
and the Curriculum Policy Committee. A research as- 
sociate manages the curriculum evaluation process and 
data, with assistance from an academic secretary. 

♦ The Curriculum Policy Committee oversees the evalua- 
tion process and receives and acts on evaluation reports. 

♦ The school evaluates six distinct areas of the curriculum, 
using a variety of internal and external measurements. 
Data are collected throughout each of the four years and 
at the conclusion of each academic year, and a full eval- 
uation cycle is completed every four years. Follow-up 
evaluations of students by residency program directors 
occur one and three years after graduation. See Table 1 
for more information about the evaluation process. 

♦ Evaluation instruments. 

• The annual survey instruments are organized to mea- 



TABLE 1. The Evaluation Process 



Area Evaluated 


Source of Data/Informatiou 


Faculty and student am- 
tudes/opinions 


Faculty surveys (clinical and basic sci- 
ence) 

Student surveys (first, second, third, 
and fourth years) 

Longitudinal surveys (following gradua- 
tion) 


Student performance 


Admission criteria 
Course/clerkship grades 
USMLE scores 

Comprehensive Clinical Assessment 
scores 

Faculty evaluations of students 
Residency program director evaluations 


Faculty effectiveness 


Student evaluations of faculty 
Faculty surveys 
Student surveys 
Longitudinal surveys 


Curriculum content 


Student evaluations of courses, se- 
quences, and clerkships 
Student evaluations of components 
Faculty coursc/clcrkship committees 
Faculty curriculum retreats 
Component directors’ evaluations of 
curriculum 

Component HI sequential exam 
External review of curriculum 
LCME standards 


Educational process 


Student evaluations of faculty and 
courses, sequences, and clerkships 
Peer evaluations of faculty 
Faculty coursc/clcrkship committees 
Faculty curriculum retreats 
Component directors’ evaluations « ' 
curriculum 
Longitudinal surveys 
Student surveys 


Management of the curricu- 
lum 


Review of the curriculum 
Component directors’ satisfaction 
Faculty and student feedback to dean 


Overall curriculum cf'ccti ve- 

tlCss 


Composite USMLE Step 1 and Step 2 
scores 

Residency placement of students 
Residency program director evaluations 
Overall CCA scores 
Faculty evaluations 
AAMC Graduation Questionnaire 



sure achievement of the ten goals of medical educa- 
tion. To facilitate the comparison of students’ educa- 
tional experiences across all four components, 
comparable evaluation instruments are structured with 
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a core of common items. Though different evaluation 
forms are used to assess clinical and basic science 
teaching, core evaluation items are included on all 
forms. Course, sequence, and clerkship directors may 
add additional items to their course, sequence, or 
clerkship evaluation instruments in order to capture 
information relevant to their unique educational of- 
ferings. 

♦ Student evaluations of teachers and curriculum 

• Components 1 and 11: Students are randomly assigned 
to four different cohorts (approximately 42 students 
per cohort), each of which is responsible for evaluat- 
ing selected educational experiences during a half se- 
mester. Thus, 100% of the class is involved in the 
evaluation process, but no student is involved for 
more than half of a term. During their assigned half- 
term, students are asked to complete evaluations of 
faculty presentations, courses, and multidisciplinary 
conferences. All faculty with three or more hours of 
contact with students are evaluated, and faculty with 
fewer contact hours can request to be evaluated. All 
students participate in end-of-year component surveys. 

• Components 111 and IV: In Component III, all stu- 
dents complete clerkship and clinical faculty teaching 
evaluations at the conclusion of each of the required 
clerkships. Each Friday, all students complete an eval- 
uation on the Component 111 weekly seminars. The 
overall Component III experience is evaluated at the 
middle and end of the academic year by all students. 

• In Component IV, all students are asked to complete 
an evaluation of their first six months of clinical ro- 
tations. At the end of Component IV, students are 
asked to complete an evaluation of Component IV 
overall, and also to share rheir impressions of the four- 
year curriculum. 

• Two years ago, the school shifted its evaluation pro- 
cess from paper-and-pencil to Web entry. Students can 
now enter their evaluations and comments directly via 
the Web, and the program allows easy tracking of stu- 
dents to remind those who have nor completed their 
evaluations. 



Program in Professionalism 

♦ The University of Michigan Medical School has devel- 
oped a comprehensive program to ensure that students 
understand the importance of professionalism in medical 
practice and acquire appropriate proft ssional skills prior 
to graduation. 



♦ The program begins during orientation to medical school 
with an oncologist who presents one of his or her pa- 
tients and the patient’s spouse. They all speak candidly 
to the class about the patient’s cancer, the patient’s re- 
lationship with the physician, the patient’s personal and 
medical experiences since diagnosis, and the effects of 
the illness on the patient’s life and family. Students are 
then encouraged to participate, and many ask probing 
and thoughtful questions about the difficulty of breaking 
bad news to patients, the essence and significance of the 
physician-patient -family relationship, trust, compas- 
sion, ethics, and personal and professional values and 
beliefs. 

♦ The program in professionalism is incorporated through- 
out the four years of medical school, with assessments 
and feedback along the way. Specific components are 

• physician -patient presentations (in the first and sec- 
ond years) * 

• small -group discussions (based on specific cases and 
experiences) 

• scripted encounters with standardized patients (in all 
four years) 

• role models (in all four years) 

• concem/commendation cards 

• assessment of professional behavior on all clinical 
clerkships 

• assessment of professional behavior on the annual 
Comprehensive Clinical Assessment 

• formal presentations by physicians about professional 
behavior (orientation, seminars in medicine, specific 
course/clerkship exercises) 

♦ During the standardized patient encounters, the clinical 
clerkships, and the Comprehensive Clinical Assessment, 
student professionalism is assessed as a separate domain 
and followed longitudinally. Those students whose skills 
are below a certain level are provided with feedback and 
required to complete and pass remedial exercises. Dem- 
onstration of appropriate and consistent professional 
characteristics is a stated and published requirement for 
graduation. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ There will he an increased emphasis on the development 
of communication skills and recognition of the impor- 
tance of the personal and social context in providing 
health care to patients. 

♦ There will he a continued emphasis on and assessment 
of professionalism and professional characteristics. 

♦ There will he incorporation of additional student-con- 
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tered learning approaches into the curriculum (e.g., the 
Educational Consultant model). 

♦ The integration of specific topics and assessment of mastery 
throughout the four-year curriculum will be continued. 



♦ There will be continued development of educational ex- 
periences to prepare students for practice in evolving 
health care delivery settings and medical management 
models. 
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Robert R. Frank, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Since 1992 the school has built an effective educational 
management team consisting of the associate dean, fac- 
ulty members in charge of preclinical and clinical cur- 
riculum, staff in charge of curricular management, aca- 
demic support, faculty support, instructional technology, 
standardized patients, OSCE, conjoint support services, 
information technology, and testing and evaluation. 

♦ The governance of the program is more centralized, with 
increased authority for the curriculum placed in the 
hands of the associate dean. Deans for admission and 
student affairs report to the associate dean. 

♦ There is still considerable decentralized authority for de- 
livery of the curriculum at the departmental level in the 
hands of course and clerkship directors reporting to 
chairs. 

♦ A Curriculum Committee is the decision- making body 
for all curricular issues. 

♦ All appointments to the Curriculum Committee are 
made by the Faculty Senate, which is democratically 
elected by the faculty. 

♦ The associate dean chairs the Curriculum Committee. 

♦ A separate Curriculum Evaluation Committee is staffed 
by the Office of Academic and Student Programs, ap- 
pointed by the Faculty Senate. 



Office of Education 

♦ An Office of Academic and Student Programs was es- 
tablished in 1992. 

♦ During the period 1992 -present, the office has been re- 
sponsible for implementing a variety of new programs, 
and has been of great support to the faculty as they carry 
cut their teaching mission. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There has always been a budget for educational support, 
but over the last year there have been negotiations with 
the administration for a separate budget for all student-,, 
related activities. \ r ^ 



♦ The budget is funded through a combination of general 
fund revenues, gifts from alumni, and practice-plan 
monies and grants. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The university uses a teaching portfolio for all issues re- 
garding promotion and tenure. This has provided an op- 
portunity to highlight the importance of teaching and 
encourage the faculty to carefully document teaching ac- 
complishments. 

♦ Approximately 10% of our full-time faculty/year (80- 
100 faculty) are honored through the university teaching 
award program ($1,000 stipend plus recognition). 

♦ The students have teaching awards for full-time and vol- 
untary faculty. 

♦ The dean, in a certificate recognition program, honors 
voluntary faculty (over 2,000 physicians). 

♦ All course and clerkship directors are given stipends for 
their work on a yearly basis. 

♦ A portion of faculty merit pay is based on teaching 
quality. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ In 1995, after a faculty retreat, the school adopted a five- 
year plan for renewal of the curriculum. It was referred 
to affectionately as “radical incrementalism” and iden- 
tified a series of incremental steps, which faculty believe 
were necessary to affect a major curricular reform. 

♦ There were eight major themes: curricular integration, 
addition of vertical curricular themes (across all four 
years), shift to ambulatory education, rewards for faculty, 
enhanced mentoring program, developing a more wel- 
coming environment for students, identification and 
measurement of educational outcomes, and early expo- 
sure to clinical medicine. 

♦ The dean was supportive and provided most of the re- 
sources needed for planning and implementation. The 
remainder was obtained from educational grant monies. 

♦ The process has worked for us. Naysayers felt that mak- 
ing a series of incremental changes would never trans- 

L form the curriculum. But because of support from the 
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dean and a team of dedicated and committed medical 
educators, the faculty have made most of the changes 
recommended in 1995 retreat. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Learning outcomes for the undergraduate medical edu- 
cation program have been established for many years. 

♦ The learning outcomes have been updated twice since 

1998. Prior to graduation from medical school, a student 

will have demonstrated to the satisfaction of the faculty: 

• Understanding of normal &. iucture of th£ human body 
(cell, tissues, and organs) 

• Understanding of nonnai function of the human body 
(cell, tissues, and organs) 

• Understanding of the nature and course of alterations 
in function produced by etiologic. agents and mecha- 
nisms (pathophysiology) 

• Understanding of the nature and course of alterations 
in structure produced by etiologic agents and mecha- 
nisms (pathologic anatomy) 

• Understanding of the nature of “laboratory tech- 
niques” useful in identifying diseases or health prob- 
lems: (a) understanding of the actions, metabolism, 
and toxic effects of drugs; (b) understanding of the 
therapeutic uses of drugs 

• Ability to perform a satisfactory 7 physical exam 

• Ability to take a satisfactory medical history, including 
psychosocial, nutritional, and sexual dimensions 

• Ability to utilize appropriate interactive skills in elic- 
iting a history and relating to patients 

• Ability to utilize data from the history 7 , physical exam, 
and laboratory evaluations to develop a provisional 
diagnosis and/or understanding of the health problem 

• Ability to formulate appropriate differential diagnoses 

• Ability to formulate effective management (treatment 
and rehabilitation) plans for diseases and other health 
problems 

• Ability to monitor the courses of illnesses and to ap- 
propriately revise management plans 

• Understanding of normal growth and development 

• Understanding of principles and concepts underlying 
normal behavior and mental illness 

• Ability to diagnose and participate in rhe manage- 
ment of mental illness 

• Understanding of rhe aging process 

• Ability to establish a satisfactory working relationship 
with patients 

• Understanding of the concepts and principles of pri- 
mary care j f 
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• Ability to apply the concepts and principles of primary 7 
care in the delivery of health care 

• Understanding of the relationships between health 
and illness, the patient and the patient’s environment 

• Ability to apply psychosocial principles and concepts 
in the delivery of health care 

• Understanding of preventive and health maintenance 
principles and techniques in the delivery of health 
care 

• Ability to apply preventive and health maintenance 
principles and techniques in the delivery of health 
care 

• Understanding of the humanistic values related to 
health care 

• Ability to apply value (humanistic)-oriented criteria 
in the delivery of health care 

• Understanding of the principles and techniques of 
cost containment 

• Ability to apply cost-containment principles and tech- 
niques in the delivery 7 of health care 

• Understanding of the health care delivery 7 systems, in- 
cluding social, economic, and political dimensions 

• Understanding of the concepts that are the basis for 
research efforts that might have important clinical ap- 
plicability 

• Ability to interpret statements and conclusions found 
in medical literature 

• Ability to recognize personal educational needs and to 
select and utilize appropriate learning resources 

• Understanding of the need for and value of working 
cooperatively with other health care workers in the 
delivers 7 of health care 

• Understanding of the need for and value of consul- 
tations and referrals in the delivery of health care. 

♦ Using the learning objectives as a template, each de- 
partment has gone through a process of writing goals and 
objectives for its individual courses and/or programs. 
[This list is available from the author.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The curriculum has gone from a program of over 80% 
lectures to a program that is about 50% lectures in years 
one and two. 

♦ Lectures have been replaced with small groups, com- 
puter-assisted instruction, self-study, conferences, and 
panel discussions. 

♦ Case studies are used in every' preclinical course. 

♦ Clinicians have been incorporated into all preclinical 
courses. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the interviewing pro- 
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gram, in some of the pathophysiology units, and in an 
OSCE. 

♦ There are currently series of integrated curricula that 
span all four years: interpersonal violence; occupational 
environmental medicine; alcohol, tobacco and other 
drugs; managing care; care at the end of life. 



Applications of Computer Technology 

♦ All students go through computer basics at orientation 
but do not have to own computers 

♦ The school has upgraded and modernized the application 
of computers to learning. 

♦ Two modem computer facilities in the adjacent medical 
library have available about 60 new computers. 

♦ There are two new computers in each of 12 multidisci- 
plinary labs. 

♦ Most of the basic science courses have at least one com- 
puter-assisted lab or exercise, some more. 

♦ Use of the computer is mandatory as part of the public 
health course. 

♦ The school is currently experimenting with the use of 
Palm Pilots® for clinical tracking of third- and fourth- 
year students. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used to teach interviewing 
skills, in some departmental exams, and in specialized 
exams (pelvic) and the year-end OSCE. 

♦ Computers are used for evaluation in the public health 
course. 

♦ Faculty observations are used in the Introduction to the 
Patient course, in the physical diagnosis course, and in 
all of our clerkships and electives. 

♦ There is a 12-station OSCE at the completion of the 
third year. Results are used in a prescriptive manner to 
help students with significant deficits to design their 
fourth year. 






Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students go to physicians’ offices in the Introduction to 
the Patient course in the first year. 

♦ During the third year, students are in physicians’ offices 
for their year-three continuity clinic; there is also an am- 
bulatory block rotation in the fourth year. 

♦ Students are in the Detroit Medical Center as well as 
hospitals in the tri-county area for their entire third and 
fourth years, supported by our community hospital edu- 
cation consortium, the OHEP Center for Medical Edu- 
cation. 

♦ There are students in clinics, doctor’s offices, nursing 
homes, and hospices. 

♦ Students also make home visits in their family medicine 
rotation. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Most aspects of the change are evaluated through the 
Curriculum Committee and the Curriculum Evaluation 
Committee. Beginning in 2000, the change and the 
change process are being evaluated on a macro level. 

♦ The school’s educational program is evaluated on three 
levels: 

• Every course and program is evaluated each year by 
the students in an organized format culminating in a 
report that is presented to each course director and 
chair. Each department then responds to the students’ 
concerns in writing. The Office of Academic and Stu- 
dent Programs oversees this process. 

• The next level is the Curriculum Committee, which 
monitors grades, board scores, student complaints 
(two students from each class are on the Curriculum 
Committee), AAMC Graduation Questionnaire, and 
OSCE. 

• The tinal level is the Curriculum Evaluation Com- 
mittee, which takes on larger projects. That commit- 
tee is currently looking at the monitoring systems for 
ensuring the quality of experiences in clinical educa- 
tion across sites. 
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Mayo Medical School 

Jeb Hallet, MD, and Roger Harms, MD 



Mayo Medical School began a complete reorganization of its 
curriculum and a revisioning process for the school during 
the 1990s. This effort touched upon every element of the 
undergraduate educational endeavor from admission to out- 
come assessment. The results have been a watershed in the 
recruitment of an outstanding national pool of students and 
the production of graduates who are poised to be leaders in 
medicine. As a result of this intense strategic planning, al- 
most all elements of Mayo Medical School are new and con- 
tinue to evolve at a planned and thoughtful pace. Success 
is due to the foundation laid in the strategic plan of 1990. 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Mayo Foundation governs all activities at Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Mayo Clinic Jacksonville, and Mayo Clinic 
Scottsdale. 

♦ A board of internal and external trustees governs the 
foundation. Mayo Foundation has a physician-led, 
consensus-driven management structure. 

♦ The Foundation Education Committee governs educa- 
tion activities. The chair of the Foundation Education 
Committee plays a role similar to that of the provost at 
a university. Mayo Foundation has five schools: 

• Mayo Medical School grants the MD degree, the 
MD-PhD degree jointly with the Mayo Graduate 
School, and the MD-OMS degree jointl • with the 
Mayo Graduate School of Medicine. 

• Mayo Graduate School grants the PhD degree in bio- 
medical sciences. It grants the joint MD-PhD degree 
together with Mayo Medical School. 

• Mayo Graduate School of Medicine includes all of the 
residency and clinical fellowship programs and the 
research- based postdoctoral fellowship programs, to- 
taling 1,055 residents and fellows. 

• Mayo School of Health Related Sciences educates 
students in the allied health professions. It has 27 cer- 
tificate, associate degree, bachelor’s degree, and mas- 
ters degree programs. 

• Mayo School of Continuing Medical Education over- 
sees, organizes, and accredits all of the continuing 
medical education activities. 

♦ The total enrollment of students and trainees in the five 




Mayo schools is approximately 2,000. The continuing 
medical education programs enroll approximately 26,000 
registrants each year. 

♦ Each school is governed by an education committee, 
which is chaired by . the dean of the school. The detailed 
administrative structure of each school reflects the func- 
tion and educational programs within the school. 

♦ Mayo Medical School has a dean and three associate 
deans. The major responsibility of the associate dean for 
academic affairs is the organization and management of 
the curriculum of the medical school. The major respon- 
sibilities for the associate dean for student affairs are stu- 
dent affairs, financial aid, and admissions. The major re- 
sponsibilities of the associate dean for faculty affairs are 
faculty' development and promotion. 

♦ The dean is responsible for setting the vision for the 
medical school and leading the school towards that vi- 
sion. The dean is responsible for overall budget of the 
medical school and for external relations between the 
medical school and other components of the foundation 
and all outside organizations. 

♦ The major changes in administration of the education 
programs since 1990 revolve around two major issues, the 
growth of programs and the migration to a three -campus 
model. 

♦ The educational programs have approximately doubled 
in size since 1990. 

♦ In addition, there are Mayo Clinic campuses in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, Scottsdale, Arizona, and Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

♦ All educational activities are managed based on an in- 
tegrated three-campus model. 

♦ The optimal governance structure continues to evolve 
to maintain maximum efficiency, effectiveness, and flexi- 
bility. 



Office of Education 

♦ There is not an office of education at Mayo Medical 
Schc ol. 

♦ A major proposal to develop a Faculty Resource Center, 
which will combine the traditional strengths of an office 
of education with a center to facilitate optimal use of 
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technology in education; has been approved in concept 
and is in the planning stage. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ All educational programs have a defined budget. 

♦ The budgeting system at Mayo is mission-based. 

♦ The annual budget for education is determined each year 
by the schools working together with the foundation. 

♦ The budget allocated for education in fiscal year 2000 is 
$132,000,000; of this, $10,000,000 flows to the educa- 
tional budget of the undergraduate medical school. 

♦ Revenue for the medical school includes endowment 
income, tuition, state capitation, extramural funding 
from grants and foundations, and general Mayo clinical 
revenues. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The medical students evaluate faculty in every course. 

♦ The outstanding teachers are recognized periodically, re- 
ceiving special awards that include Teachers of the Year, 
Faculty Recognition Awards, and Distinguished Educa- 
tors. 

♦ The deans publish an annual brochure highlighting the 
names of all teachers recognized by students. 

♦ The school has a unique budgeting system that directly 
reimburses a department for the time each faculty mem- 
ber spends in teaching and preparation. This includes 
classroom, laboratory, and bedside teaching. 

♦ Department chairs are strongly encouraged to ensure that 
their faculty use this protected teaching time. 

♦ The Mayo Medical School Core Faculty program was 
introduced in 1999. 

♦ Core teaching faculty are identified jointly by depart- 
ments and the medical school. Within this program, fac- 
ulty are recognized by being invited to participate in 
faculty development workshops — the “Time to Teach” 
series. 

♦ The workshops last one to two days and occur during 
the regular working week. The attendee’s department is 
reimbursed by the medical school for the time of atten- 
dance. This allows almost 100% participation and does 
not take away from personal time while recognizing the 
clinical and research pressures of the institution. 

♦ A new appointment category has been established, and 
the first faculty will be named to these positions in 2000. 
The clinician-educator and research -educator appoint- 
ees will be individuals with major career interests in 



medical education. Thirty individuals will be named to 
these positions. 

♦ Faculty members with this type of appointment will have 
20% of their time supported by the education budget. 
They will be responsible for the development of new 
education initiatives and programs; they will be expected 
to be the leaders in education scholarship. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The medical school education committee studied and 
carefully chose outcomes to reflect each of the goals and 
objectives for the medical school — only measurable out- 
comes were acceptable. [The list of goals may be ob- 
tained from the authors.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Changes in pedagogy at Mayo Medical School have been 
profound. Reorganization of the curriculum that began 
in 1991 facilitated the adoption of case-based, small- 
group teaching throughout all four years of the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ Currently, all of the organ-system courses in physiology 
and pathophysiology are taught with a case-based struc- 
ture. 

♦ Courses have a unique faculty leadership. The majority 
of the courses in scientific information and organ systems 
are tearn-taught by clinicians and basic scientists or pa- 
thologists. 

♦ Standardized patients play an important role in the in- 
troduction of clinical skills in medicine, pediatrics, 
obstetrics -gynecology, surgery, and psychiatry. 

♦ Special faculty training sessions have been held to en- 
hance skills and the use of standardized patients in teach- 
ing and assessment. National leaders in the field have 
been coming to Rochester to aid our faculty in this re- 
gard. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ For the past three years, medical students have been re- 
quired to own or have access to computers. 

♦ The requirement that t 5 ; tents have computers was a 
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critical assurance to the faculty that they could rely on 
the use of computer-aided instruction in support of their 
courses. Once the faculty were so assured, the numbers 
and variety of computer resources available to our stu- 
dents increased exponentially. 

♦ From a pedagogic point of view, perhaps the earliest suc- 
cess of computer technology has been the provision of 
images derived from cases, small-group discussions, and 
lectures, which were traditionally available to the stu- 
dent only during the course of contact hours. 

♦ The availability on the Mayo Intranet of such images 
has revolutionized the teaching of numerous subjects, 
specifically histology, gross anatomy, and pathology. 

♦ The school has adopted a standard teaching software, 
and we have been able to direct our faculty toward its 
use. This has enhanced substantially the number of of- 
ferings that can be available to the student in common 
formats with familiar navigation tools. 

♦ The use of computers in problem solving, delivering en- 
hanced acquisition of information, and the presentation 
of assignments to the faculty has also enhanced the over- 
all learning of our students. 

♦ Another arena in which computers have revolutionized 
the life of medical students has been the use of clinical- 
care tools in the clerkships. 

♦ The school is moving toward an entirely electronic med- 
ical record where patient orders, laboratory reports, and 
radiology' images are immediately available to aid in pa- 
tient care. 

♦ The entry of clinical notes and the routine provision of 
prescriptions are now computer-based tasks. 

♦ The students have used decision-support software to aid 
in differential diagnosis and the formulation and man- 
agement of patient problems. These programs are avail- 
able uniformly throughout the campus. 

♦ As an administrative tool, computers have substantially 
enhanced education management at the medical school. 

♦ Web-based tools are used for all course evaluations, to 
provide grades, and to develop transcripts. 

♦ Web -based tools are used to monitor the progress of stu- 
dents in skills acquisition and are used extensively in 
communication between students and faculty. 

♦ In developing these resources, it became clear that a spe- 
cific group was required to aid the medical school edu- 
cation committee in the oversight of computer tech- 
nology. 

♦ The Technology in Medical Education Subcommittee 
was formed and directly reports to the Medical School 
Education Committee and the dean. 

♦ Membership of the subcommittee includes system-wide 
personnel, including clinicians, library personnel, in- 
structional development personnel and a technology 
expert familiar with all of Mayd-9 ffitafcnal systems. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Assessment methods at the school have been examined 
carefully to assure that measurements of elements of stu- 
dent performance that go beyond cognitive expertise are 
undertaken to provide both formative and summative as- 
sessments of the students. 

♦ Use of standardized patients has been fundamental to 
teaching and evaluating students in the early portions of 
the clinical curriculum. 

♦ As the students mature, they are evaluated in OSCEs 
that are required as a comprehensive evaluation before 
moving on to the fourth year of the curriculum. 

♦ All students are observed by experienced faculty in their 
provision of patient care and evaluated specifically for 
their expertise and p jrformances of fundamental clinical 
skills. These observations influence grading more pro- 
foundly than do performances on standard measures of 
cognitive achievement. 



Clinical Experience 

♦ With the development of the revised curriculum, clinical 
experiences are integral throughout the entire curriculum. 

♦ Each year has important clinical teaching, including pre- 
ceptorial experiences in the first half of the first year, and 
the complete Introduction to the Patient course; with the 
acquisition of fundamental clinical skills culminating in the 
complete physical examination of a Mayo patient by a first- 
year student in May each year. 

♦ The second curricular year is quite unusual, in that clinical 
experiences in each of the required clerkship subjects occur 
as half-day experiences integrated with the learning of 
pharmacology and pathophysiology. 

♦ These important clerkships solidity the student in the re- 
corder role of a physician and begin to introduce skills of 
differential diagnosis. 

♦ The third-year clerkships begin to move students into the 
manager role as they have a second exposure to all of the 
basic clinical fields, so that by the fourth year students are 
ready to assume responsibility for their patients in subin- 
temship experiences. 

♦ In every clinical clerkship, students are exposed to both 
outpatient and inpatient components in the offices of the 
physicians of Mayo Clinic and in the units of Mayo’s hos- 
pitals. 

♦ Rural medical experiences are also provided for students, 
who have family medicine preceptor arrangements in tire 
second year, and many students have exposures to the 
unique psychiatric patient base of the Federal Medical Cen- 
ter locally in Rochester, Minnesota. 
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Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Educational programs are reviewed continuously at Mayo 
Medical School. 

♦ The review follows the structure of the curriculum, with 
a committee to govern each of the following themes: the 
Scientific Foundations of Medical Practice; the Organ 
Systems; the Patient, Physician and Society; the Clinical 
Experiences; and the Research Trimester. 

♦ The chairs of these committees, the deans, administra- 
tors, and at-large members of the faculty serve on the 
governing committee of the school, the Medical School 
Education Committee. 

♦ Of importance, it should be noted that two students are 
members of the Medical School Education Committee, 
and students serve as full voting members on each of 
these governing subcommittees of the curriculum. 

♦ The chairs of these curriculum committees and two 



alumni serve as a think tank for the guiding and over- 
sight of the curriculum, aiding the associate dean for ac- 
ademic affairs in planning and strategy. 

♦ Recent issues addressed by this group include the appro- 
priate use of technologic enrichment of teaching at Mayo 
Medical School, and a complete review of our curriculum 
content in response to the AAMC’s Medical School Ob- 
jectives Project, concentrating particularly on the eval- 
uation of student behaviors. 

♦ Ongoing evaluation of the curriculum continues in a 
structured fashion through the curriculum committees, 
through the Medical School Education Committee, and 
from student feedback. 

♦ The results of this strategic plan and its manifestation in 
the structure and function of the school have been the 
rising reputation of our school nationally, extremely high 
satisfaction scores on the AAMC’s Graduation Student 
Questionnaire, and remarkable success of our graduates 
in the compassionate practice of medicine. 
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University of Minnesota, Duluth School of Medicine 

Richard G. Hoffman, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Over the past decade, the school has adopted a dual sys- 
tem of course management, with responsibilities divided 
between course directors and course faculty (who are di- 
rectly responsible for managing courses) and department 
heads (who are responsible for providing content experts 
to course directors and identifying relevant content). 

♦ An Educational Policy Committee (EPC) is the standing 
curriculum advisory committee and is composed of ad- 
ministrators and faculty members who advise on all ed- 
ucational issues. 

♦ Ail course directors are members of a standing subcom- 
mittee of the EPC. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Curricular Affairs has existed since the 
inception of the medical school. 

♦ A Division of Educational Resources housing a Learning 
Resources Center containing computer workstations and 
software media supports the office. 

♦ Three years ago, the Electronic Educational Develop- 
ment Unit was added to provide hardware and software 
support for faculty in the area of technology-enhanced 
learning as well as personnel with expertise in Web-based 
learning and multimedia courseware. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Funds for the operation of the Office of Curricular Affairs 
are set aside from the general operating budget of the 
school. 

♦ Each course is given a separate, discrete budget, which 
is monitored by the course director and the dean of cur- 
riculum, to cover all course expenses (including copying 
of handout materials, postage, and hiring of guest lec- 
turers and clinical faculty lecturers). 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Each year, outstanding basic science and clinical teach- 
ing faculty are recognized by student vote as Teachers of 
the Year, which includes a monetary award. 

♦ Over the course of the last two years, the quantity’ and 
quality of teaching effort have become increasingly im- 
portant in awarding annual compensation and, in some 
cases, bonuses for exemplary performance. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ Prior to 1990, the curriculum of the school was primarily 
a departmentally administered traditional curriculum. 

♦ Individual departments determined the content of most 
of the courses, and there was minimal coordination of 
teaching efforts across disciplines. 

♦ Most preclinical courses were lecture-based. 

♦ Over the last decade, the curriculum has evolved into 
an integrated, multidisciplinary, systems-based curriculum 
that includes problem-based and case-based learning, 
technology-enhanced learning, and two multi-station 
OSCEs with simulated patients in the preclinical years. 

♦ The Rural Preceptorship Program continues to be an in- 
tegral part of the preclinical training years, and has been 
broadened by the development of a seven-site multidis- 
ciplinary Rural Health School elective in years three and 
four. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Two years ago, the faculty agreed upon educational com- 
petencies tor the medical students. [These competencies 
may be obtained from the author.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The use of PBL methods was begun eight years ago, and 
currently includes 22 cases in six integrated courses in 
years one and two. 

♦ Case-based instruction is employed in several courses as 
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well, and case-based clinical pathology conferences have 
been increased in number and complexity in the first and 
second years. 

♦ Sixty percent of the full-time faculty have been trained 
as PBL facilitators. 

♦ Two years ago, an integrated, multidisciplinary, systems' 
based curriculum was put into place following several 
years of planning. 

♦ The curriculum integrates basic science and clinical of' 
ferings across multiple specialties and departments within 
organ-sy stem -based modules. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are encouraged, but not required, to purchase 
their own personal computers. 

♦ There are workstations, laserdisc players, and printers 
available in the Learning Resource Center 24 hours per 
day (approximately one workstation for every eight stu- 
dents). 

♦ The school has begun to develop its technology- 
enhanced learning capabilities via an active-learning re- 
source center and an Electronic Educational Develop- 
ment Unit. 

♦ Faculty have authored several interactive programs in 
histology, pathology, pharmacology, and neuroanatomy 
that are now commercially available and making the 
transition to multi-platform CD-ROM. 

♦ Medical student classrooms all have computers and com- 
puter projector systems, and faculty are strongly encour- 
aged to develop course Web resources and multimedia 
presentations. 

♦ All course evaluations and instructor evaluations are 
Web based, as is lecture scheduling. 

♦ In 2000 the school began using the Audience Response 
System for classroom teaching, which allows immediate 
student feedback and quizzing. 

♦ The medical school’s Rural Health School offers multi- 
disciplinary training in rural medicine at seven practice 
sites in Minnesota. 

♦ Each rotation is ten to 12 weeks long and includes par- 
ticipants from the University of Minnesota programs in 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy (PharmD students), public 
health, and social work, as well as physician assistant 
students. 

♦ Students communicate with faculty mentors and health 
care providers via e-mail, ITV, and telephone conferenc- 
ing, and engage in live video medical consultations. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are included in two multi-station 
OSCE examinations in the second year. 

♦ For the past three years, exams in two of the family med- 
icine courses have been computer-assisted. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ First-year students complete 12 four-hour blocks in am- 
bulatory family medicine in the offices of community 
physicians in the preceptorship program, during which a 
geriatrics elective is also offered. 

♦ Second-year students complete three 72-hour blocks in 
ambulatory family medicine in the offices of rural com- 
munity physicians. 

♦ Second-year students complete brief introductory ro- 
tations in medicine, family medicine, surgery’, ob-gyn, 
and pediatrics in the Clinical Rounds and Clerkship 
(CR&.C) course. 

♦ The CR&.C course includes inpatient, outpatient, and 
nursing home experiences. 

♦ The UMD School of Medicine is now the only remain- 
ing two-year, separately accredited medical school in the 
United States, and as such provides primarily preclinical 
training to first- and second-year medical students. 

♦ Under arrangements with the University of Minnesota 
Medical School in Minneapolis, all students who 
successfully complete the two-year program at Duluth 
are accepted for transfer to the medical school in 
Minneapolis to complete their MD degree require- 
ments. 

♦ The UMD School of Medicine does, however, offer 
clerkship training to third- and fourth-year medical stu- 
dents for the following required or elective rotations: 
medicine 1, clinical medicine IV, ob-gyn, neurosurgery, 
ENT, urology, emergency medicine, family practice rural 
rotation, family practice clerkship, sports medicine, car- 
diovascular medicine, orthopedics, physical medicine, re- 
habilitation, ophthalmology, and radiology. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The revised, integrated, multidisciplinary, systems-based 
curriculum has been in place for two years and has been 
reviewed on a yearly basis by the EPC. 

♦ The review has relied primarily upon national bench- 
mark performances (Comprehensive Basic Science 
Exam, USMLE Step 1) in addition to survey data from 
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current and previous students, performances on clinical 
rotations, and a comparison of exam question perfor- 
mances between the new curriculum and the preceding 
curriculum within each basic science discipline. 

♦ Residency match success will be added as a variable this 
year in comparison with the success of previous students 
in the preceding curriculum. 



♦ Residency performance and practice satisfaction/perfor- 
mance benchmarks will be compared in the future as the 
cohort of students who have completed the new curric- 
ulum proceed in their training. 

♦ In 2000 a new position was created and funded within 
the Office of Curricular Affairs to examine educational 
outcomes on an ongoing basis in the future. 
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University of Minnesota Medical School— Minneapolis 

Gregory M. Vercello Hi, MD, Thomas B. Mackenzie, MD, and Ilene B* Harris, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The governance and management of the educational 
program were revised in 1998 following a school-wide 
strategic planning process that created an Education 
Council (EC) to advise the dean on matters of educa- 
tional policy. 

♦ The EC was designed to ensure dialogue among faculty 
constituencies responsible for the education program — 
department heads, course directors, and faculty leaders. 

♦ Administrative personnel from Curriculum Affairs, Stu- 
dent Affairs, Admissions, and the Office of Educational 
Development and Research are ex officio non-voting 
members. 

♦ The senior associate dean for education also sits on the 
EC. The chair, appointed by the dean, receives salary 
support for this activity. 

♦ Overall responsibility for management of the educational 
program lies with the senior associate dean for education 
(a new position), who reports directly to the dean of the 
medical school. 

♦ Operation of the education program is the responsibility 
of the curriculum director, who is chair of the Curricu- 
lum Committee (CC), composed of all required course 
directors. The CC is responsible for the implementation 
of curriculum. 

♦ The directors of year one (basic sciences and Introduc- 
tion to Clinical Medicine), year two (pathophysiology), 
and years three and four (core and elective clerkships) 
report to the curriculum director. Course directors report 
to their respective year directors. 



Office of Education 



♦ 

♦ 



♦ 



The Office of Educational Development and Research 
(EDR) was created in 1998 with the appointment of a 
director and the recruitment of a coordinator. 

Prior to 1998, activity related to faculty development, 
course assessment, student evaluation, curriculum devel- 
opment, and educational research had been managed by 
a faculty member in the Curriculum Affairs Office. 

The EDR provides faculty wirh collaboration and support 
on curriculum and faculty development, evaluation of 



programs and student performance, and education^- 
search. O'vl * 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The Office of Education, directed by the senior associate 
dean for education, has a budget that supports adminis- 
tration of student affairs, curriculum affairs, admissions, 
and educational programs without departmental affilia- 
tion. The budget is negotiated yearly with the dean. 

♦ Funding for departmental activities and faculty effort re- 
lated to medical student education is not part of a dis- 
crete budget; however, efforts are under way to identify 
the costs of these efforts and to fund them from state 
appropriations. It is likely that such support would re- 
main part of a department’s overall yearly budget nego- 
tiated with the dean. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ Through the Minnesota Medical Foundation, the medi- 
cal school coordinates the annual selection by students 
from each class of a faculty member to receive the Dis- 
tinguished Teaching Award. 

♦ Tne foundation solicits faculty nominations yearly and 
selects one faculty member to receive the Outstanding 
Medical School Teacher Award. 

♦ Two years ago the university began selecting eight faculty 
members from the graduate and professional schools each 
year to receive the Graduate -Professional Teaching 
Award. The award carries with it a $3,000-per-year life- 
time stipend during tenure at the university. The medical 
school submits five nominees per year, and to date three 
medical school nominees have received this award. 

♦ The medical school has recently established rhe Acad- 
emy of Medical Educators to recognize excellence in 
teaching. 

♦ Recipients of the aforementioned awards and one faculty 
member per year selected by the academy itself will he 
members and recognized with a photograph and plaque 
in an public area adjacent ro medical student instruc- 
tional space. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ In February 1998 the senior associate dean for education 
convened a broadly representative group of 35 faculty 
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members to assess progress in primary care education in 
the medical school curriculum and make recommenda- 
tions tor changes. 

♦ The faculty group built on committee reports commis- 
sioned in 1993 and 1996 aimed at establishing the basic 
competencies expected of all graduates. 

♦ Faculty approved a set of learning outcomes for graduates 
of the school. [The learning outcomes are available from 
the authors.) 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ In 1985 a small-group format was introduced into the 
second-year pathophysiology curriculum. The ratio is 
roughly two hou^s of lecture for every one hour of small- 
group. Most of these group sessions are built on clinical 
cases, and in many instances they use a problem-based 
method. 

♦ Plans are under way to create standardized clinical case 
narratives for use by year-one lecturers when illustrating 
the application of basic science principles. 

♦ In the last two years standardized patients have been re- 
cruited and trained to simulate specific clinical encoun- 
ters. 

♦ Standardized patients, reimbursed on a daily basis, are 
used to train second-year students in the male genital 
and the female pelvic/breast examinations. Each student 
encounters four such patients during a six-week period- 

♦ A required objective structured clinical examination 
(OSCE) using standardized patients, to be given at the 
end of the eight-week ambulatory primary care rotation 
in the third year, is under development. 

♦ Third- and fourth-year students serve as standardized pa- 
tients in a second-year OSCE designed to give students 
feedback about their performances. 

♦ Standardized and paid patients have been recruited to be 
examined by groups of up to four second-year students 
during a course on physical examination in the second 
year. They have been trained to give feedback to these 
students. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ It is recommended, but not required, that students have 
computers. 

♦ Funds for purchasing a computer are included in the stu- 
dent financial aid package. 

♦ A medical student computer lab with full-time technical 
support has been created. New lab and small -group space 
under construction will have ports for using laptop com- 
puters in didacric activities. 



♦ Computer technology is used to present visual material 
in lecture and laboratory activities. 

♦ Selected courses use Web pages in place of a traditional 
syllabus. 

♦ A Web-based system to obtain student evaluation of 
clerkship experiences is under development. 

♦ Hand-held computers are being used to keep logs of pa- 
tients seen in our eight-week primary care rotation. 

♦ Computers are being used to gather student feedback on 
required clerkships. 

♦ A student-run site reviews the various clerkship venues. 

Changes In Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used in evaluations ot physical 
examination skills and in the Introduction to Clinical 
Medicine course in the second year. 

♦ Direct observation of students when examining actors 
and paid patients is part of the Clinical Medicine 11 ro- 
tation in the second year. 

♦ An OSCE examination using third- and fourth-year stu- 
dents as patients and examiners is included in the sec- 
ond-year 1CM course. 

♦ An OSCE at the end of the year-three primary care 
clerkship is being developed. Successful completion of 
the OSCE will be a course requirement. Standardized 
patients will be used exclusively. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical Medicine IV is a third-year required eight-week 
primary care course that is taught entirely in office and 
clinic settings. 

♦ Other required clerkships typically are taught in hospital 
settings. 

♦ Students who elect the Rural Physician Associate Pro- 
gram spend nine months during their third year in a rural 
primary care setting. 

♦ Students in years one and two visit hospital wards, clin- 
ics, or physician offices as part of their course in physical 
diagnosis. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A major review of the primary competencies expected of 
all graduates was completed in 1999. 

♦ The review was conducted by a committee of faculty 
selected by the senior associate dean for education. The 
committee included representatives from the schools of 
nursing, public health, pharmacy, and dentistry*. 
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♦ The committee identified eight areas in need of addi- 
tioral attention in the curriculum. These were commu- 
nion :ion and interviewing skills, cultural competence, 
ethics, evidence-based medicine, health care delivery sys- 
tems, informatics, interdisciplinary teamwork, and pre- 
ventive medicine. Content relevant to these competen- 
cies was to be integrated into the existing curriculum 
using problem- and case-based methods without adding 
substantial curriculum time. 

♦ The Education Council adopted the report of the com- 
mittee and its recommendations. 

♦ For each of rhe deficiency areas, the Curriculum Com- 
mittee (membership consists of the directors of all re- 
quired courses) constituted a steering committee charged 
with coordination of curricular design, faculty develop- 
ment, and evaluation of progress in the designated areas. 

♦ Currently, a steering committee coordinates the efforts 
of these eight committees. Two additional areas have 
been added: end-of-life care and investigative medicine. 

♦ The Education Council has been charged by the dean 
with developing a method to review the entire curricu- 
lum, to conclude with a faculty retreat in 2001. Plans to 
initiate this review are ongoing. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee has proposed the following 
plan for a review of all years of the curriculum. Approx- 
imate times for completion are indicated in parentheses. 
• Step 1: The Curriculum Committee Executive Com- 
mittee will gather the following reports and informa- 
tion, review them and categorize all the recommen- 
dations made: 

— Year one review In progress 

— Year two review Complete 

— Years three and four self-study In progress 

— Primary Care Education 

Committee report Complete 

— Cultural Competence Committee 

report Complete 

— Strategic Plan Education Work 

Group report Complete 

— Report from year two course 

directors retreat, 1997 Complete 



— Graduation Questionnaire 

summaries Complete 

— Year one end-of-year survey 

summaries Complete 

— Year two. end-of-year survey 

summaries Complete 

— LCME reports from recent 

site visits Complete 

• The group will also gather curriculum information 
from other top medical schools, especially ones that 
have experienced recent curriculum revisions. Recent 
graduates will be surveyed about the curriculum and 
suggestions for change. (Mid-summer 2000) 

• Step 2: After Step 1 has been completed, the Curric- 
ulum Committee itself will serve as the review com- 
mittee for the entire curriculum. They will meet, dis- 
cuss, and prioritize the recommendations and will 
prepare proposals for implementation. This will be 
done with input from both the UMD Medical School 
faculty and medical students. (Fall 2000) 

• Step 3: The Curriculum Committee will prepare a re- 
port and forward it to the Education Council, which 
will discuss the report and organize an all-faculty re- 
treat. The purpose of the retreat will be to give faculty 
the opportunity to discuss the recommendations and 
plans for implementation. (Winter 2001) 

• Step 4: After final approval of recommendations by 
the Education Council, the Curriculum Committee 
will be responsible for implementation. (Fall term 
2001, or earlier) 

• Course directors are charged with reviewing the con- 
tent and methods of instruction on a yearly basis. 

• Review of the subjects covered, the times allotted, and 
the methods used to integrate the curriculum are the 
purview of the Curriculum Committee and the Edu- 
cation Council. When these groups identify a need 
for significant change, an ad-hoc committee of faculty 
is convened to review the educational program. This 
process usually takes place over a two-year cycle and 
has historically occurred at intervals of ten to 1 5 years. 
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The University of Mississippi School of Medicine 

Helen Turner, MD, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ A formal systematic approach was put in place in 1990. 

♦ K Management involves 

• the Office of the Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 

• the Curriculum Committee 

• the Evers Society — a student-led group formed to 
evaluate the curriculum and to identify excellence in 
teaching 

♦ The management group 

• evaluates curriculum 

• recommends improvements 

• monitors changes 

• conducts follow-up evaluations to promote continuous 
improvement of curriculum 

$ Individual course reviews utilize NBME subject exami- 
nations, USMLE scores, student evaluations, and course 
directors’ identification of strengths and areas for im- 
provement. 

♦ A database is being developed to use as an integrative 
tool for curriculum assessment. 

♦ Changes are recommended to the school of medicine 
executive faculty and the vice chancellor and dean for 
approval. 

♦ Changes are based on ongoing review of the curriculum. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A discrete budget assigned to support the Department of 
Institutional Research provides services in support of the 
educational program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The Evers Society annually elects and honors five basic 
and five clinical science “all-star” teachers as well as one 
basic science and one clinical science Professor of the 
Year. 

♦ Members of Alpha Omega Alpha elect and honor a Pro- 
fessor of the Year. 

♦ The University of Mississippi Alumni Association’s Med- 
ical Alumni Chapter sponsors awards for preclinical and 
clinical Professors of the Year. 

♦ Students may nominate faculty members for the Golden 
Apple Award sponsored by the American Medical Stu- 
dent Association (AMSA) and the by American Medi- 
cal Association Medical Student Section (AMA-MSS). 

♦ Faculty may be honored in the medical student yearbook, 
The Medic. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Office of Education 

♦ There is no separate office of education in the medical 
school. 

♦ The medical center has a Department of Institutional 
Research with responsibility for instructional develop- 
ment, evaluation, computer labs, training, and institu- 
tional research. The center staff work with all faculty on 
the health sciences campus. 

♦ The department was established in the early 1980s as the 
Department of Instructional Development and Evalua- 
tion; its name was changed to Department of Institu- 
tional Research in 1988. 

♦ In the last decad the department has greatly expanded 
its training programs in computer technology and offers 
faculty programs to improve teaching skills. 




♦ The curricular change process was begun in 1995-96. Its 

goals were 

• Increased emphasis on primary’ care and ambulatory’ 
care in the clinical years 

• Improved integration of cunicular content across dis- 
ciplines within each year and across the four years 
(horizontal and vertical integration) 

• Decreased number of lecture hours in the curriculum 
and increased acrive learning opportunities 

♦ The curriculum committee and its subcommittees were 

reorganized 

• The Curriculum Development Subcommittee was es- 
tablished to study curricular content across the four 
years. 

• The Curriculum Evaluation Subcommittee was estab- 
lished to study methods of student and course evalu- 
ation across all four years. 
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• The Steering Committee was created, consisting of 
the associate dean for academic affairs, the chair of 
the Curriculum Committee, the chair of the Devel- 
opment Subcommittee, the chair of the Evaluation 
Subcommittee, and an education specialist to coor- 
dinate and monitor the activities of the two subcom- 
mittees. 

• A course directors’ group for years one and two and a 
clinical course directors 5 group were organized and 
charged to improve integration within the curriculum, 
to increase active learning and establish an assessment 
schedule. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Faculty have developed and approved learning objectives 
that encompass knowledge, skills, attitudes, and behav- 
iors medical students must demonstrate as a requirement 
of the MD degree. 

♦ These outcomes are disseminated to faculty and students 
through the medical center bulletin, in the school of 
medicine handbook, and in discussions with students at 
orientation and class meetings. [The list of these out- 
comes is available from the author.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Since 1995, progress has been made in increasing active 
learning opportunities within the medical curriculum. 

♦ In years one and two, both total hours and number of 
lectures have been reduced. 

♦ The reduction in lectures has been accompanied by an 
increase in small-group discussions, computer-assisted 
learning, and self-directed learning. 

♦ Case discussion are used throughout the education pro- 
gram to introduce clinical concepts to students and to 
facilitate integration of learning across years and disci- 
plines. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Medical students are not required to have computers; a 
special low price is offered to students who have com- 
puters, from a local provider, allowing access to medical 
center educational resources. 

♦ Students have access to 70 network computers available 
in four laboratories with e-mail, Microsoft Office 95, the 




Internet, and a variety of software required in various 
classes; they can print out handouts delivered by e-mail 
days prior to class. 

♦ In the first year, physiology, anatomy, and academic in- 
formation services courses require use of specific software. 
Course directors in biochemistry and Introduction to 
Clinical Medicine assign projects requiring students to 
perform Medline searches and access library journals 
using skills developed in the Introduction to Library 
Science course. 

♦ In the second year, several classes distribute lecture and 
pretest material via e-mail and departmental Web sites. 

♦ Many faculty use e-mail and Web sites to distribute lec- 
ture materials. 

♦ Students in years three and four on ward rotations in 
clinical medicine are encouraged by their attending phy- 
sicians to search Medline and read online journals. 

♦ Courses in computers in medicine offer fourth-year stu- 
dents opportunities to develop skills in creating paper 
and virtual presentations. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The Executive Faculty Committee approved a uniform 
instrument for assessment in all clinical courses of stu- 
dents 5 knowledge, skills, behaviors, and attitudes. The 
items assessed correspond to the medical school objec- 
tives. 

♦ The Department of Institutional Research is collecting 
data from the new standardi: -I evaluation form to eval- 
uate inter-rater agreement of faculty across clerkships. 

♦ Faculty observation is the most commonly used method 
for the assessment of clinical skills. 

♦ To complete the Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
course, every student is required to demonstrate compe- 
tency in obtaining a history, performing a physical ex- 
amination, and formulating an initial assessment under 
the direct observation of a faculty preceptor. 

♦ In the third-year family medicine clerkship, students 
must complete an OSCE using standardized patients. 

♦ In the fourth year, all students are required to demon- 
strate proficiency in clinical skills under the direct ob- 
servation of an attending faculty member during a med- 
icine inpatient course. 

♦ Computer testing is not done currently except in indi- 
vidual cases of self-assessment and for students complet- 
ing USMLE Srep 1 and Step 2. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ In year one, students may work with clinical menrors and 
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participate in summer preceptorships in the medical cen- 
ter or in physicians’ offices. 

♦ In year twc, students work with clinical preceptors in 
the Introduction to Clinical Medicine course and see 
both inpatients and clinic patients. 

♦ In year three, during the required family medicine clerk' 
ship, each student spends four weeks with a clinical fac- 
ulty member outside the medical center, usually in a rural 
setting. Two additional weeks are spent with family med- 
icine faculty and residents in a private affiliated hospital 
in the city. 

♦ In other third-year clerkships, students rotate through 
inpatient services, clinics, and private physicians’ offices. 

♦ In year four, students may take as many as two extra- 
mural rotations for credit outside the institution. Stu- 
dents may take electives in the Department of Emer- 
gency Medicine (adult or pediatric) or the neonatal, 
pediatric, surgical, or medical intensive care units. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Evaluation of curricular changes made since 1995 in- 
cludes 



• Student performances on standardized examinations 

• Student satisfaction with the curriculum as reported 
on internal surveys and the AAMC Graduation Ques- 
tionnaire 

• Satisfaction of graduates and residency program direc- 
tors with the preparation of students for the practice 
of medicine 



Future Goals 

Major issues the school will review in the next five years 
include: 

• The increasing role of technr logy in medical educa- 
tion 

• The need to maintain the p. tient base in ambulatory 
and inpatient areas for optimal clinical experiences 

• The need to maintain volunteer faculty who afford 
students opportunities for clinical experiences in rural 
and underserved areas 

• The need to enhance faculty development in all de- 
partments 

• Utilization of data regarding student performance to 
improve evaluation and to enhance instruction 
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University of Missouri — Columbia 



University of Missouri— Columbia School of Medicine 

Michael Hosokawa, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ A Curriculum Board has oversight responsibility for the 
curriculum. 

♦ The nine members of the board are elected at large by 
the faculty. Candidates must declare their interest and 
provide position statements. Members serve three-year 
terms and may be re-elected for a second term. 

♦ In addition to the nine faculty, a student representative 
from each class is elected to the board. 

♦ The associate dean for medical education is a non-voting 
member. 

♦ As part of the new curriculum implemented in 1993, the 
Office of Medical Education was created with the asso- 
ciate dean for medical education, assistant dean for stu- 
dent programs, and assistant dean for curriculum. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education shares responsibility for 
the medical student curriculum with the Curriculum 
Board. 

♦ The Curriculum Board is the oversight faculty committee 
responsible for policy. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education was created with the 
development of the new curriculum in 1993. 

$ The office and the Curriculum Board share responsibility 
for the medical student curriculum. 

♦ The office is responsible for the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the curricula. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 



centives to departments for the participation of fac- 
ulty. 

♦ All budgets come directly from the dean. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The rapidly changing biomedical sciences knowledge 
base has made it impossible to educate future physicians 
in the traditional manner. In 1988, a new dean described 
the University of Missouri — Columbia School of Medi- 
cine curriculum as, “A perfectly preserved 1960s curric- 
ulum.” This set in motion a series of faculty discussions 
and initiatives to change the curriculum, taking advan- 
tage of recent trends in medical education. A faculty task 
force recommended 

• a curriculum emphasizing problem solving rather than 
memorization 

• self-directed and collaborative learning 

• de-emphasis of lectures and passive learning 

• early experience in patient care through introductory 
clinical experiences in the first year 

• development of skills in effectively using information 
technology 

• teaching in a way that simulates how physicians prac- 
tice 

• learning basic sciences in the context of clinical med- 
icine 

• reinforcing the basic sciences throughout the four-year 
curriculum 

• evaluation strategies that reflect the methods of 
learning 

• sharing responsibility for the administration of the 
curriculum between the faculty and the dean’s office 



♦ The Curriculum Office within the Office of Medical Ed- 
ucation has four budgets: 

• Salary and wages for the assistant dean for curriculum 
and a staff of five 

• A curriculum office budget for supplies, equipment, 
educational materials, library purchases, duplication, 
consultants, meetings, and travel. 

• An educational software budget. 

• A Curriculum Incentive Fund to provide financial in- 




Learning Outcomes 

♦ As part of the complete curricular revision, an extensive 
set of basic sciences objectives was developed by the fac- 
ulty. 

♦ These objectives are apportioned appropriately through 
the first- and second-year PBL curricula and serve as the 
learping outcomes. 

♦ The Curriculum Board developed a set of Clinical Exit 
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Objectives that guide the clinical curriculum. [Both of 
these extensive lists are available on request.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ As part of the complete revision of the curriculum, the 
first' and second-year curricula feature small-group learn- 
ing and PBL. 

♦ The core learning experiences are PBL-based and lec- 
tures on basic concepts supplement the PBL. 

♦ Students have clinical experiences beginning in the first 
year as a shadowing experience with faculty and com- 
munity physicians. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for assessing the devel- 
opment of clinical skills. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers; however, 
all students are trained to use computers during the new 
student orientation. 

♦ The Integrated Technology Services group that provides 
and coordinates all computer technology serves the 
Health Sciences Center. A part of this service includes 
servers designated for educational programs, student 
e-mail, access to the Internet, and library services. 

♦ First- and second-year students have eight-person study 
carrels in meeting rooms especially constructed to serve 
the PBL curriculum. 

♦ Each of the 24 meeting rooms has a computer terminal 
networked to the library, the Health Sciences Center, 
and the Internet. 

♦ The student lounge and hospital wards have computers 
for third- and fourth-year students. 

♦ Prior to advancing to the third-year clinical blocks, stu- 



dents must take a training program and demonstrate 
competency in using computerized patient records. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have clinical experiences beginning in the first 
year as a shadowing experience with faculty and com- 
munity physicians. 

♦ During the two months between the first and second 
years, students have the opportunity to have a two- 
month rural community experience sponsored by the 
community hospital and the local Area Health Educa- 
tion Center (AHEC) or a one-month internal medicine 
community experience sponsored by the American Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

♦ The third- and fourth-year clerkships have increased am- 
bulatory experiences. 

♦ A rural-track experience is available to students inter- 
ested in taking three to five of their* two-month core 
clerkships in a rural community hospital. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum is under continuous review. 

♦ Block evaluations are forwarded to the Curriculum Board 
for review and recommendations. 

♦ A computer-based evaluation program being developed 
will allow students to evaluate basic science blocks and 
clinical blocks online and will allow data to be analyzed 
longitudinally. 

♦ The use of external reviewers has proven helpful in get- 
ting a different perspective in the curricular review pro- 
cess. 

♦ Having two leaders in medical education serve as exter- 
nal reviewers/consultants has provided valuable infor- 
mation for the dean’s office. 
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University of Missouri — Kansas City 



University of Missouri— Kansas City School of Medicine 

Louise Arnold, PhD, Leland Graves III, MD, Betty M. Drees, MD, 
and Michael L. Friedland, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ A Council on Curriculum has centralized responsibility 
for the design, management, and continuous quality im- 
provement of all curricular experiences leading to the 
MD degree. 

♦ The council consists of elected student members plus 
elected faculty who represent the basic sciences, clinical 
medicine, and the humanities and social sciences. 

♦ The council forwards its decisions as recommendations 
to the chief executive committee of the school, com- 
posed of elected and appointed members representing all 
the major councils at the school and educational repre- 
sentatives from the affiliated teaching hospitals. 

♦ After review and discussion of Council on Curriculum 
recommendations, the executive committee passes its de- 
cisions on to the dean of the school for final action. 

5 

♦ A Curriculum Evaluation Committee has responsibility 
for designing and implementing ongoing curriculum 
evaluation and for reporting results of its analyses back 
to the Council on Curriculum, to the executive com- 
mittee, and to the dean. 

♦ The curriculum governance structure has undergone ma- 
jor change in the past few years. 

♦ With the development of a Department of Basic Medical 
Sciences in the School of Medicine in 1997, the Council 
on Curriculum assumed oversight for the basic sciences 
as well as the clinical science, behavioral science, and 
humanities curriculum leading to the MD degree. 

♦ To expedite review and renewal of the basic science 
courses, the Council formed an ad-hoc committee com- 
posed of representatives from the basic sciences and cli- 
nicians on the council. 

♦ Making the Curriculum Evaluation Committee a stand- 
ing committee of the executive committee chaired by the 
associate dean for academic affairs has strengthened its 
role in curriculum renewal. 

♦ To ensure timely and broad curriculum evolution, the 
number of Curriculum Council members has just been 
reduced. Still representative of the major disciplines and 
still an elected body, the Council on Curriculum is to 
function as a working group under the leadership of its 
chair to continue curricular revision and renewal. 



Office of Education 

♦ There is an office of medical education and research that 
was established when the school opened in 1971. Its 
functions have varied through the years. 

♦ Conducting institutional research, program evaluation, 
and more basic studies in medical education have been 
its major formal responsibilities in the recent past. 

♦ Currently, the office has been more directly charged with 
faculty development. It has also been more closely 
aligned with the Council on Curriculum to support cur- 
ricular renewal, while it continues its evaluative and re- 
search functions. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There are purchased teaching time contracts between 
the school and the faculty practice plan and between the 
school and its hospital affiliates. 

♦ These contracts outline the types and amounts of edu- 
cational sendees to be purchased by the school to im- 
plement its undergraduate curriculum. 

♦ The funding comes from the state-supported university. 

♦ The practice plan and the hospitals augment the fund- 
ing, however. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Central to the approach to medical student education at 
the University of Missouri — Kansas City since its incep- 
tion in 1971 has been the docent concept of education. 

♦ In each year of the six-year program, students have been 
assigned to docent teams headed by physician -scholars 
called docents. 

♦ Year three through year six docents work with teams of 
12 students during a two-month annual internal medi- 
cine inpatient rotation and during weekly longitudinal 
ambulatory care clinic sessions. 

♦ The job description of these docents encompasses a va- 
riety of roles beyond teacher, including evaluator, parent 
figure, mentor, and adviser. 
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♦ These docents have typically been members of the De- 
partment of Internal Medicine, which has been respon- 
sible for selecting internists to till the docent role. Self- 
selection also plays a part in deciding who becomes and 
continues to be a docent. 

♦ An important step forward in encouraging faculty to 
excel in educator roles has been the recent revision of 
promotion guidelines. 

♦ The key to the revision has been the expansion of the 
definition of scholarly activity to include teaching. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ One of the themes of the school’s ongoing renewal of its 
curriculum is the development and implementation of a 
competency-based curriculum so graduates have not only 
the knowledge needed to undertake the next step of their 
medical education but also the capacity to put their at- 
titudes, knowledge, and skills into action in the super- 
vised practice of medicine. 

♦ The nine competency areas are effective communication; 
basic clinical skills: using basic science in the practice of 
medicine; diagnosis, management, continuing care, and 
prevention; lifelong learning; self-awareness, self-care, 
and personal growth; the social and community contexts 
of health care; moral reasoning and clinical ethics; and 
problem-solving skills. 

♦ The competency areas were adapted from the Brown 
University School of Medicine’s Blueprint for Medical 
Education. 

♦ The areas are codified in UMKC’s Experience 'based Cur- 
riculum Guide , which specifies the levels of competency 
students are expected to acquire by the ends of major 
curricular blocks and by graduation. 

♦ Through formal and informal instruction and repeated 
clinical experiences, students are expected to progress 
from the ability to gather data from a variety of sources 
to the ability to apply information to define clinical 
problems, and finally to the ability to solve clinical prob- 
lems. 

♦ Competencies involve not only technical and scientific 
knowledge and skills but also knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes related to integrity, compassion, altruism, and 
dutifulness. 

♦ Plans for all of the basic science courses and clinical 
clerkships are under revision to implement the compe- 
tency-based curriculum. 



♦ Each course and clerkship will indicate in its goals and 
objectives which of the competencies will be taught and 
assessed. When completed, the curriculum will reflect 
where all of the competencies are taught and assessed. 

♦ The process of adopting the competencies was suggested 
by the Office of Medical Education and Research in 
preparation for a 1997 accreditation survey. 

♦ Leadership for adapting and approving the competencies 
came from the chair of the Council on Curriculum, with 
input from the faculty and the student body. 

♦ On recommendation of the Council, the school’s exec- 
utive committee considered the competencies and rec- 
ommended them to the dean, who gave final approval. 

♦ Over the past 18 months, the Council on Curriculum 
compared the competencies with the MSOP’s objectives 
and concluded that there was a close correlation between 
the local and national expectations for student learning. 

♦ Assuring that learning experiences are available so stu- 
dents can acquire and demonstrate these competencies 
is an important ongoing task of the Council on Curric- 
ulum. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Since the school began in 1971, each student has been 
part of a small group led by a physician-scholar called 
a docent. First and foremost, the small group is a learning 
community. The docent groups, composed of students in 
years three through six, also serve as health care teams, 
assigned to patient panels in continuity clinics and in- 
patient wards in internal medicine. These small groups 
continue to be key to the medical student education pro- 
gram at the school. 

♦ The recent increase in small-group worl has occurred in 
basic science courses, notably histology, medical micro- 
biology, and pathology'. 

♦ Another component to the schools longstanding ap- 
proach to medical student education has been the con- 
cept that the patient is the textbook. Thus, within the 
context of the docent teams real patients have been used 
to introduce, reinforce, and refine concepts for students. 

♦ A recent pedagogic change in the use of cases has taken 
place in several basic science courses, where computer- 
ized and paper cases are now used. 

♦ Simulated cases are also used on some docent teams to 
ensure breadth in students’ experiences with a specified 
patient mix. 

♦ Standardized patients have been used in experimental 
studies designed to teach communication skills to med- 
ical students. 
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♦ Drama students have been trained to present difficult 
communication scenarios to students before they under' 
take family medicine preceptorships in rural communi' 
ties. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Presently, students are not required to have their own 
computers. However, students have access to computers 
in various locations on the university’s main campus and 
in the medical school. 

♦ For the past 25 years, a comprehensive item bank of 
questions has been available for students for self-assess- 
ment via computerized technology 7 . 

♦ The bank forms the basis for the Quarterly Profile Ex- 
amination and tests students’ acquisition and retention 
of major concepts and information in the basic, behav- 
ioral, and clinical sciences. 

♦ Students have confidential access to their individual per- 
formance profiles via the school’s Web page, along with 
current bibliographic material supportive of correct an- 
swers to the questions on the tests. 

♦ Computer technology is an integral part of instruction 
in a required introductory biostatistics course; in several 
basic science courses such as physiology', histology, and 
medical microbiology 7 where small-group work centers 
around interaction with CD-ROM programs; in required 
therapeutic pharmacology courses exclusively delivered 
in self-paced format via the Web; and in clinical clerk- 
ships and rotations where computer technology' is inte- 
gral to patient care and information retrieval. 

♦ Additional ways to use computer technology in the ed- 
ucational program will constitute an important part of 
ongoing curricular renewal. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The student-assessment system is being revised in order 
to gauge whether students have acquired the specific 
competencies listed in the curriculum guide. 

♦ Faculty observations of student performances in courses 
and clerkships will be more structured and closely tied 
to the competencies. 

♦ A problem-solving skills examination is being developed, 
and an OSCE is being expanded to assess clinical ex- 
amination skills not only at the close of an introductory' 
clinical skills course but before students commence their 
clerkship years. 

♦ The school continues to use the Quarterly Profile Ex- 
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amination, which is a comprehensive test of students’ 
acquisition and retention of basic, behavioral, and clin- 
ical science facts and principles. 

♦ The school requires that students pass the USMLE Steps 
1 and 2. 

♦ Currently, the school does not use standardized patients 
or computers for any of its major tests. However, teaching 
associates are used in obstetrics-gynecology to teach the 
pelvic and breast examinations, and computer testing, 
such as clinic tests in ambulatory settings, does occur in 
several courses and clinical rotations. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Beginning with the first week of the six-year combined 
baccalaureate -MD degree program, UMKC’s medical 
students interact with patients. 

♦ As members of a year-one docent group, students take 
an Introduction to Medicine course led by a docent 
whose patients constitute the major part of this experi- 
ence. These docent groups are located in community 
hospitals. 

♦ The docent program continues in year two with an In- 
troduction to the Child course set either in a community- 
hospital or in a pediatrician’s office and then with an 
Introduction to the Woman course located in a com- 
munity hospital. 

♦ In years three through six students attend a longitudinal 
ambulatory care clinic in a community hospital one-half 
day per week. 

♦ The family medicine preceptorship places students in the 
offices of family practitioners in rural communities for a 
month. The family medicine clerkship takes students 
into community, school, and city health department 
clinics. 

♦ Required clerkships are located in community hospital 
wards, but each of them has an ambulatory 7 care assign- 
ment, albeit hospital-based, as a significant part of the 
experience. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The themes and goals of curricular renewal are to: 

• Enhance integration of teaching and learning in the 
basic sciences, clinical medicine, social sciences, and 
humanities throughout a combined baccalaureate - 
MD degree curriculum, 

— increasing the relevance of basic science teaching 
to clinical medicine, and 
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— continuing early involvement of students in health 
care 

• Achieve a competency-based curriculum so graduates 
have not only the requisite knowledge to undertake 
the next step of their medical education but also the 
capacity to put their attitudes, knowledge, and skills 
into action in the supervised practice of medicine 

• Promote active learning 

• Implement a student-assessment system that reflects 
specified competencies 

♦ The design and strategies used in the school’s curricular 
renewal effort entailed the following steps: 

• Identify and approve competencies that students must 
acquire by the ends of major curricular blocks and by 
graduation 

• Centralize responsibility for curriculum in the dean’s 
office' 

• Restructure course sequences in the third and fourth 
years of the six-year curriculum to increase student 
exposures to selected basic science instruction while 
increasing efficient use of faculty resources and the 
potential for integrating across the basic and clinical 
sciences 

• Revise contents and renew formats of third- and 
fourth-year basic science courses 

• Analyze the “old” curriculum for the presence of 
learning experiences that enable students to acquire 
the specified competencies 

• Analyze current student assessment procedures to 
demonstrate that students have acquired the specified 
competencies 

• Develop and implement additional learning experi- 
ences necessary for students to achieve competencies 
not represented in the old curriculum 

• Develop and implement new student-assessment pro- 
cedures to certify students’ competence 

• Reorganize ambulatory experience for students and 
faculty 

• Implement revised third-year courses 

• Collect outcome data for the revised third year 

• Revise the curriculum in light of outcomes 

• Continue ongoing regular review of the curriculum by 
using a continuous-quality-improvement cycle 

♦ Planning resources that were needed were faculty time, 
administrative staff support, and the strengthening of 
faculty development for their educator roles. 

♦ Implementation resources needed also involved faculty 
time dedicated to teaching and administrative staff sup- 
port. 

♦ Funding for increased use of educational technology and 
for evaluation of changes continues to be needed. 

♦ Challenges of the curricular renewal process are nu- 
merous. 
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♦ It is important but at times difficult for faculty to have 
the capacity to view the educational process as a whole, 
rather than as discrete units offered by individuals under 
departmental auspices. 

♦ Increasing time demands on faculty to perform clinical 
services makes carving out time for curriculum renewal 
and development problematic. 

♦ Identifying additional funding for educational needs, par- 
ticularly information technologies and their mainte- 
nance, is also challenging. 

♦ The plan for evaluating the curricular changes is com- 
prehensive, entailing introduction of new process and 
outcomes measures plus continued use of process and 
outcomes measures already in place. 

♦ The new measures include an index of the clinical rel- 
evance of revised basic science courses, faculty and stu- 
dent perceptions gathered in focus groups and town 
meetings, the NBME’s basic science examination, an 
OSCE, and a test of clinical problem solving. 

♦ Measures already in place include student perceptions of 
instruction gathered through revised course-evaluation 
forms and through the AAMC Graduation Question- 
naire, a computerized record of the numbers and types 
of patients students see via computer, attrition and ex- 
tension rates, grade distributions in revised courses, 
Quarterly Profile Examination results, faculty ratings of 
students’ clinical performances, scores on USMLE Steps 

1, 2, and 3, results of surveys of graduates’ perceptions of 
medical school education, and evaluations of clinical 
performances in residency. 

♦ The Council on Curriculum conducts a biennial review 
of each required course and clerkship that leads to reg- 
ular renewal of course content, teaching methods, and 
opportunities for increased horizontal and vertical inte- 
gration. Data are provided from internal and external 
sources. The internal sources include student perfor- 
mances on local tests and examinations, including the 
Quarterly Profile Examination, student and faculty per- 
ceptions of the strengths and weaknesses of the courses 
and clerkships, and departmental assessments of courses 
or clerkships. External data sources are student perfor- 
mances on NBME shelf examinations; USMLE Step 1, 

2, and 3 performances; responses to the AAMC Gradu- 
ation Questionnaire; opinion surveys of 'graduates in 
practice; and surveys of the perfonnances of graduates in 
postgraduate training programs. 



Future Goals 

♦ Issues that will be at the forefront of curricular renewal 
include: continued analysis of the curriculum for learning 
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experiences related to the acquisition of each of the nine 
competencies; increased integration across the basic science 
courses; increased clinical correlation within the basic sci- 
ence courses; enhanced opportunities for active learning 
including the use of information technology; implementa- 



tion of a geriatrics and end-of-life curriculum; design and 
implementation of extended docent rotations into rural and 
urban community settings; and improved assessment of the 
skills and attitudinal dimensions in the nine competency 
areas. 
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Sr. Louis Uniwrsity 



Saint Louis University School of Medicine 

Alberto Galofre, MD, and Gail Furman, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Since 1996, the Curriculum Management Committee 
(CMC) has been in charge of planning, organizing, and 
evaluating the curriculum for the MD Program. 

♦ The CMC is chaired by the associate dean for curriculum 
and consists of selected faculty and students. 

♦ Faculty are chosen for their dedication to teaching and 
ability to view educational issues from an institutional 
perspective. 

♦ Students are selected from those expressing interest in 
serving. 

♦ Under this committee are phase coordinating commit' 
tees for three curricular phases. 

♦ The coordinating committees are made up of the unit 
and course directors for the phases. The coordinating 
committees are in charge of phase issues. 

♦ Two supporting committees are the Program Evaluation 
Committee and the Educational Technology Committee, 
which report to the CMC, 

♦ The dean chairs the Curriculum Oversight Committee 
(COC), which consists of several senior faculty members. 

♦ The COC approves general education policies and su- 
pervises the actions of the Curriculum Management 
Committee. 

♦ Prior to this central curriculum governance, an Educa- 
tional Policy Committee was the sole curriculum com- 
mittee. It consisted of representatives from all depart- 
ments and all student classes. At that time, the 
curriculum was departmentally based. 



Office of Education 

♦ An Office of Educational Support (OES) was established 
in 1998 as part of the Office of Curricular Affairs to help 
faculty improve instruction and evaluation and to sup- 
port the faculty in implementing the changes required 
by the new curriculum. 

♦ The OES currently consists of three educators headed by 
an associate dean. This professional staff is supported by 
clerical staff. 

♦ OES responsibilities include developing, managing, and 



evaluating the curriculum, faculty development, student 
evaluation, and educational research. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ An education budget was initiated in July 1998. 

♦ The education budget consists of two main components: 
an allocation to departments based on relative teaching 
effort within the MD program, and a budget for each of 
the three curricular phases. 

♦ These budgets support essentially all teaching activities 
for the MD program. 

♦ Departmental allocations are calculated with a method 
that assigns relative units (RUs) to all instruction in the 
MD program. For example, each course is assigned a 
number of units based on its length and complexity. 
Also, when available, a quality measure is introduced 
that adds units to the base number. Units are then as- 
signed to departments based on relative effort within 
each course. All units are calculated at the end of an 
academic year. 

♦ The dean has assigned a pool of dollars that covers all 
teaching done by the faculty. 

♦ Based on the total RU for each year and the money 
available for distribution, a dollar value is assigned to 
each RU. Departments than are assigned dollars for dis- 
tribution for the next budget year to cover all teaching 
done by each department, 

♦ The fund that supports teaching was established by the 
dean with a mix of available dollars and new dollars from 
an endowment fund established for the School of Med- 
icine. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Educational goals were written as guidelines for devel- 
oping a new curriculum. These goals are under constant 
revision (List 1). 
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LIST 1. Educational Goals of the MD Program Changes in Pedagogy 



During their four years of study, students in Saint Louis University School 
of Medicine's MD degree program are expected to achieve three goals set 
for them by their faculty. Students are to acquire a strong foundation in 
the biomedical sciences, become skilled in the practice of medicine, and 
develop personal and professional attributes that ensure their continued 
commitment to high ethical and performance standards. 

The first of these goals, the acquisition of biomedical knowledge, requires 
that students obtain: 

1. An understanding of biomedical science sufficient to ensure that scien- 
tific medicine can be practiced and that scientific literature can be crit- 
ically evaluated. 

2. An understanding of the scientific method and of the process by which 
information derived from biomedical and clinical research is integrated 
into the practice of medicine. 

3. A strong fund of knowledge about clinical medicine and the ability to 
organize, assimilate, and interpret new information and to apply it to 
clinical problems. 

4. The skills needed to gain access to all available sources of new infor- 
mation about the biomedical sciences and clinical medicine. 

5. A basic understanding of epidemiologic principles and the role of epi- 
demiology in public health problems and in the diagnosis and treatment 
of the individual. 



♦ The new curriculum has reduced the number of lectures 
and contact hours. The process to increase unscheduled 
time continues. 

♦ There has been a steady effort to increase use of small' 
group instruction. To facilitate this process, 24 new 
smalhgroup rooms have been built during the last four 
years. 

♦ Standardized patients (SPs) are used throughout the cur- 
riculum for instruction and assessment. 

♦ During the first two years, SPs and teaching associates 
are used to teach and evaluate history taking and the 
complete physical examination. 

♦ During the clinical years, SPs are used during the teach- 
ing of some finer points in psychiatric cases by portraying 
“difficult patients” to help students learn how to manage 
such situations. 

♦ SPs are used to evaluate student performance throughout 
the clinical years. 



The second goal, becoming skilled in the practice of medicine, requires 

that students acquire: 

1. A comprehensive understanding of the roles of the medical history, the 
physical examination, and laboratory tests in the diagnostic process and 
in the treatment of the patient. 

2. The skills required to obtain information from patients and their fami- 
lies, to discern its accuracy and relevance, and to use chat information 
in diagnosis and treatment. 

3. The skills required to obtain accurate and relevant information from 
physical examination of the patient. 

4. The ability to make decisions regarding patient care in an efficient, cost- 
effective, and timely manner and to assess the impacts of treatment 
plans. 

5. The ability to recognize risk factors and to provide preventive measures 
that reduce the incidence and severiry of disease. 

6. The ability to assess the health care needs of society and to provide 
leadership in the development of effective systems for health care deliv- 
ery. 

The third goal, adhering to the high ethical and performance standards of 

Saint Louis University, requires that students of the School of Medicine 

develop: 

1. Interpersonal skills that enable them to provide information and comfort 
to patients and their families. 

2. Attitudes that foster mutual respect for and collaboration with other 
health care professionals. 

3. A commitment to professional excellence, including accepting the re- 
sponsibility for ongoing self-education and for critical evaluation of one’s 
own performance and that of one's peers. 

4. Personal attributes such as compassion, honesty', integrity, respect for 
others, and social responsibility, which are essential to the healing pro- 
cess in a diverse and changing society. 

5. An appreciation of the appropriate and humane use of experimental 
animals in medical research. 




Academic Medic ink, 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, although 
most do. 

♦ During the last four years there has been a significant 
increase in the use of computers and multimedia for in- 
structional purposes. 

♦ A new Instructional Technology' Center (ITC) provides 
students with access to the Web and to multimedia used 
in courses. 

♦ The ITC is designed to aid faculty in developing com- 
puter-based instructional materials. 

♦ All small-group rooms are equipped with computers and 
large-screen monitors for student use. 

♦ Currently, ail courses are developing a Web presence us- 
ing WebCT as their platform. WebCT is a commercial 
software program that allows faculty to provide course 
support to students. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Saint Louis University collaborates with the National 
Board of Medical Examiners (NBME) as a pilot site help- 
ing to develop clinical testing methods. 

♦ During the first two years of the curriculum, SPs evaluate 
students’ history-taking and physical examination skills. 

♦ During the third year, objective structured clinical ex- 
aminations (OSCEs) are used during the psychiatry and 
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obstetrics-gynecology clerkships at the end of each ro- 
tation as part of the final examination. 

♦ Before starting the last academic year, all students un- 
dergo a rigorous ten-station exam using SPs. 

♦ Recently, computerized testing has been introduced in a 
few units during the first two years using WebCT soft' 
ware. 

♦ Students are observed by faculty and residents while on 
their clinical rotations. 

♦ Clerkships use a standard evaluation form, and feedback 
to students is required halfway through the longer clerk' 
ships. 

♦ Faculty observe and assess students 1 performances during 
tutorial sessions while the students manage problem cases 
during the first two years. The faculty'assigned score is 
weighed significantly toward the final course grade. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students are offered a variety of sites for their clinical 
experiences. They still receive much of their training 
within hospitals, but there has been a gradual and sig- 
nificant shift to ambulatory care facilities. 

♦ During the family medicine clerkship, all of the instruc- 
tion takes place in outpatient facilities, using mostly 
community 'based preceptors. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The latest major curriculum review began in 1995. 

♦ Hundreds of faculty and students — aided by staff, 
alumni, and others — conducted an intense review of the 
traditional curriculum. 



♦ This review culminated in a blueprint for improvement, 
“Curriculum Renewal: A Plan for Change,” which was 
published in October 1995. 

♦ Using this blueprint, design committees were organized 
to study curricular governance, content selection and 
curriculum design, educational strategies, evaluation of 
students and programs, and faculty development to im- 
prove instruction and evaluation. 

♦ Starting in March 1995, meetings and surveys provided 
material for a thorough diagnosis of the curricular areas 
needing improvement. Design committees then met 
once or twice a month and proceeded to develop the 
new curricular architecture around a hybrid mix of lec- 
tures and small groups. 

♦ The curriculum was centralized around subjects rather 
than departments; an organ and systems approach was 
used as an organizing principle for the second year. 

♦ The dean provided the necessary resources for the new 
curriculum, including new construction of small-group 
rooms and purchase of additional multimedia equipment. 

♦ The dean also provided the resources for an education 
budget to support the centralized curriculum governance. 

♦ The new curriculum was inaugurated in the fall of 1997. 

♦ Consequently, the 2001 graduating class will be the first 
class to have undergone the full new curriculum. 
Changes are made continuously after feedback from pro- 
gram evaluation is analyzed. 

♦ The main challenges were the usual ones found in most 
change processes. 

♦ Two salient issues were resistance by some faculty and 
chairpersons faced with a centralized governance and 
some apprehension among students of the inaugurating 
class. 

♦ A first comprehensive evaluation has been finalized, and 
changes are under way in the delivery of some units. 
Each year a comprehensive evaluation will allow track- 
ing of curricular outcomes. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ Central control of the educational effort is consolidated 
under the associate dean for undergraduate medical ed- 
ucation. 

♦ The Academic Affairs Committee (AAC) provides the 
link between the Office of Undergraduate Medical Ed- 
ucation (OUME) and the Executive Faculty, the govern- 
ing body of the school. The AAC deals directly with 
broad educational concerns. 

♦ The AAC reactivated the Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation (CME) in 1998 to provide comprehensive curric- 
ular oversight. 

♦ The CME is composed of representatives from the fac- 
ulty, the student body, department heads, and the faculty 
at large. Its specific charge is to review the overall con- 
tent of the medical education program. This includes the 
integration of courses within and across academic years, 
and the development of criteria, policies, and procedures 
for the evaluation of the curriculum and its individual 
courses and teachers. 

♦ While the CME also is charged with reviewing the con- 
tent and design of individual courses, the three curricu- 
lum evaluation committees described below are more di- 
rectly involved in individual course evaluation. 

♦ In 1999, the CME approved creation of thematic curric- 
ulum working groups as a means of enhancing curricular 
integration. 

♦ The Curriculum Evaluation Committees for medical 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Management and Gover- 
nance Structure 
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school years one, two, and three have existed since 
1992. These groups are composed of course masters from 
the respective years, as well as other faculty, student, and 
administration representatives. 

♦ The CECs meet on a regular basis to foster interdepart- 
mental collaboration and faculty participation in devel- 
opment and oversight of the curricular revision process, 
and to discuss issues related to teaching, as well as stu- 
dent and course evaluation. (See Figure 1.) 



Office of Education 

♦ In 1993, the Office of Medical Education was established 
and a new associate dean was appointed with responsi- 
bility for undergraduate medical education, graduate 
medical education, and continuing medical education. 

♦ In 1997, this position was split and separate associate 
deans of undergraduate medical education and graduate 
medical education were appointed, and a vice chancel- 
lor/associate dean of continuing medical education and 
admissions was also appointed. 

♦ The Office of Undergraduate Medical Education’s re- 
sponsibilities have grown over time. Its primary concerns 
have been curriculum management (i.e., coordination of 
curricular integration and review, provision of secretarial 
resources for curriculum committees, oversight of course 
scheduling, development and maintenance of a comput- 
erized curriculum database) and evaluation (of students, 
faculty, courses, and the curriculum as a whole), but are 
expanding to include faculty development in teaching 
skills. 

♦ Other areas within the office’s purview include career 
preparation and counseling, coordination of away elec- 
tives for WUSM students, and planning for and main- 
tenance of educational facilities. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The Office of Undergraduate Medical Education has al- 
ways had a separate budget. 

♦ Funds come through the dean’s office as part of the dean’s 
fund allocation, which is derived from tuition and fees, 
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outside funds, and a “dean’s tax” imposed on medical 
school departments. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Educational activity is one component of promotion cri- 
teria in all tracks at the medical school. 

♦ Recent changes in the curriculum and curricular over- 
sight require increased faculty time, which poses a chal- 
lenge, particularly given the concurrent constraints as- 
sociated with changes in health care financing. 

♦ In recognition of the pressures on teaching, both the 
Executive Faculty and the Executive Committee of the 
Faculty Council (which represents the entire faculty) are 
actively engaged in evaluating the role of educational 
activities in promotion. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Educational objectives were developed in academic year 
1997-98 by the Committee on Medical Education and 
approved by the Academic Affairs Committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Faculty. [The list of objectives is available from 
the author.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ We have significantly decreased the total number of 
hours students attend classes during the first two years. 
In academic year 1999-00, total first -year class hours 
were 694.5, compared with 817 in academic year 1992 — 
93; second-year class hours were 604.5, compared with 
742 in academic year 1992-93. 

♦ The reduction was accomplished by eliminating the re- 
dundancies in the traditional course material and by 
changing the lecture-intensive format to a combination 
of lecture and small-group learning activities. This has 
increased the time available to students for independent 
learning and enrichment. 

♦ Patient cases are used in many of our courses to intro- 
duce and reinforce basic concepts to our students. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in our Clinical Skills 
course, where students learn to do a complete physical 
diagnosis examination using a detailed protocol under 




the supervision of physicians, and in the sensitive exam 
sections of our Clinical Medicine course. 

♦ Beginning in academic year 1998-99, OSCEs, using 
standardized patients, were introduced in the medicine 
clerkship; this will be expanded to additional clerkships 
in 1999-00 and 2000-01. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have their own computers 
at WUSM. 

♦ Computers are provided at various sites on campus, in- 
cluding hospitals, and can be accessed from remote sites 
(i.e., home by modem), and each student has his or her 
own password for accessing all educational materials. 

♦ On-line intranet curriculum support is provided through 
a standard software application that includes on-line 
course materials (objectives, syllabi, etc.) for most 
courses as well as capabilities for discussion, databases, 
and student self-assessment. 

♦ The school has developed a computer-based system for 
course evaluations and is developing a scheduling data- 
base. 

♦ Students and faculty rely on e-mail for both formal and 
informal communication about courses and course ma- 
terial. 

♦ Instructors use a variety of computer-aided instructional 
tools as part of their courses, including radiographic 
teaching programs and case studies developed at WUSM 
and supplemental software packages, [Information about 
these packages and all software used is available from the 
author.) 

♦ A state-of-the-art patient simulator in the Department 
of Anesthesiology is utilized in the clerkships. 

♦ The curriculum includes instruction and practice in ac- 
cessing, interpreting, and manipulating biomedical infor- 
mation, including utilizing on-line medical searches in 
first-year orientation, utilizing biomedical information 
databases of nucleic acids and amino acid sequences in 
the Medical Genetics course, interpreting clinical studies 
and manipulating clinical research databases in the Clin- 
ical Epidemiology and Medical Biostatistics course, and 
advanced medical literature searches and evidence-based 
medicine in the medicine clerkship. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients have long been used for the sen- 
sitive exam in clinical medicine. 
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♦ * In 1997-98, the use of standardized patients was broad' 

ened to include instruction and assessment of basic clin' 
ical skills. 

♦ Beginning in academic year 1998-99, clinical skills as' 
sessment, using standardized patients, was introduced in 
the medicine clerkship; this will be expanded to addi' 
tional clerkships in 1999-00 and 2000-01. 

* ♦ It is anticipated that additional standardized patient ex- 
periences in communication skills will be implemented 
in academic year 2000-01. 

♦ A few courses utilize standard computer software for as- 
sessment quizzes. 

♦ Online graded quizzes are currently under development. 

♦ OSCEs were introduced into the core medicine clerkship 
in academic year 1998-99 and will be fully integrated 
in all clerkships by academic year 2000-01. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students’ first contact with patients is in the first-year 
Clinical Medicine course with hospitalized patients. 

♦ Plans to broaden clinical experiences in the first two 
years are under way (including home visits and visits to 
preceptors’ offices in the first year) and are expected to 
be implemented in academic year 2000-01. This course 
continues through the second year as well. 

♦ The third year is composed of required clinical clerk- 
ships: ambulatory care (choice of consult/liaison psychi- 
atry, family practice or emergency medicine/urgent care), 
internal medicine, neurology, women’s and children’s 
health (obstetrics, gynecology, and pediatrics), psychia- 
try, and integrated surgical disciplines. 

♦ Since 1990, a four-week ambulatory block (choice of 
consult/liaison psychiatry, family practice, or emergency 
medicine/urgent care), and a four- week ambulatory block 
in medicine have been added to the curriculum. 

♦ The pediatrics, ob-gyn, and neurology clerkships have 
incorporated ambulatory experiences. 

♦ For all of the rotations, identifying interested qualified 
preceptors is an ongoing challenge, although retention 
of preceptors has been very high. 

♦ The fourth year is entirely elective, and students choose 
from a wide range of clinical, research, and special study 
electives. 

♦ Clinical electives, which comprise approximately two 
thirds of all elective time, include a broad array of in- 
patient and ambulatory experiences; over the last decade, 
ambulatory experiences, either as primary care electives 
or as a component of subspecialty electives, have in- 
creased substantially. 




Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A curriculum revision process was undertaken during the 
1996-97 academic year and implementation began dur- 
ing 1997-98. 

♦ Since then, WUSM has adopted a continual revision 
process, which is managed by the Office of Undergrad- 
uate Medical Education and the curriculum committees 
discussed earlier and includes the development of curric- 
ulum working groups that focus on specific content areas. 

♦ Process themes and goals 

• Medical biology — To prepare each student for the 
study of human health and disease by developing a 
core framework of knowledge and skills in biomedical 
sciences. 

• Human pathobiology — To prepare students for entry' 
into lifelong learning about the pathobiologic basis of 
human disease and fundamentals of therapy. 

• Physicians, Patients, and Society — To prepare all stu- 
dents with the knowledge, skills, and attitudes for the 
clinical clerkship experiences and future careers as 
professionals. 

• Core clinical experiences — To provide didactic and 
experiential education in the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that will prepare graduates for the pursuit of 
excellence in practicing clinical medicine. 

• Selectives and electives — To provide flexible oppor- 
tunities in the breadth and depth of medicine and 
science represented at WUSM. 

♦ Design of process 

• A steering committee for the 1996-97 curriculum re- 
vision, composed of key faculty involved in education, 
was subsequently dissolved when the CME assumed 
guidance of an iterative revision process. 

• The CME has appointed several curriculum working 
groups to investigate in detail various areas of the cur- 
riculum. To date, working groups on doctoring, pri- 
mary care, nutrition, and radiology have been formed 
and are in different stages of making recommendations 
to the CME regarding curricular revision. 

• Working group recommendations are taken to the ap- 
propriate year’s Curriculum Evaluation Committee 
and to key stakeholders in the educational process, 
such as the chair of the Academic Affairs Committee 
(AAC) of the Executive Faculty. 

• The associate dean for undergraduate medical educa- 
tion orchestrates much of this process. The next stage 
involves a presentation to the CME. With the CME’s 
approval, the proposal is then taken for ratification by 
the AAC. 

♦ Planning resources needed 

• The greatest resource required during the planning 
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phases of the curriculum is faculty time. OUME office 
support is also needed. 

♦ Implementation resources needed 

• Funding from the dean, increased administrative sup- 
port, additional faculty and their time to teach more 
small-group sessions and to participate in curricular 
review and planning 

• Increased administrative support 

• Additional faculty members to teach more small-group 
sessions 

• Additional faculty time to teach more small-group ses- 
sions 

• Faculty development in teaching and information 
technology 

♦ Challenges and unanticipated outcomes 

• Negotiating consensus among faculty regarding the 
need for change in content and teaching methods 

• Moving beyond departmental boundaries 

• Competing priorities for faculty time to teach 

• Ongoing evaluation and revision more acceptable 
than wholesale curriculum change 

♦ Plans for evaluation 

• Course and faculty evaluations by students 

• Survey of WUSM graduates 

♦ WUSM has adopted a continual revision process that 

includes the development of curriculum working groups 

that focus on specific concent areas. 



$ Ongoing review of the educational program occurs at 
many levels. There is a sophisticated student-driven 
course-evaluation system that provides detailed and 
prompt course-specific evaluation. 

♦ The CECs review each year of study. The CME is re- 
sponsible for evaluating the educational program as a 
whole. In order to review particular areas of the curric- 
ulum in detail, the CME appoints curriculum working 
groups as discussed previously. 

♦ The OUME provides to the curriculum committees 
summaries of course evaluations, the responses to 
the AAMC Graduation Questionnaire, student perfor- 
mances on USMLE examinations, and evaluations of 
graduates by residency directors. 

♦ The school is completing a comprehensive review' and 
update of the “doctoring” curriculum, which includes 
clinical and communication skills, medical economics, 
law and ethics, population and preventive medicine, ep- 
idemiology and medical biostatistics, professionalism, 
and lifelong learning. Integration will remain a constant 
focus. 



Future Goals 

♦ Future goals focus on expanding the use of information 
technology and encouraging scientific inquiry. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 

♦ The Educational Policy Committee (EPC) was reform 
mulated to be a smaller, more responsive committee. 
This committee is composed of six faculty (three basic 
science and three clinical members), the four component 
directors, four students (one from each class), and the 
associate deans for student affairs and medical education. 

♦ The EPC defines the broad goals and objectives of the 
curriculum, coordinates and monitors faculty develop- 
ment, and analyzes and distributes data from the Evalu- 
ation Committee. 

♦ The Component Directors Committee is made up of the 
four component directors and the associate dean for 
medical education. 

♦ This committee defines the goals and objectives and 
teaching responsibilities for each component, develops 
an overall schedule, and coordinates exams and evalua- 
tions between components. 

♦ The Component Committee for each year consists of the 
component director, course directors of that component, 
two students, and the associate dean for medical educa- 
tion. 

♦ The Component Committees are responsible for the day- 
to-day administration of the curriculum. They define the 
goals and objectives and teaching responsibilities for 
each course, maintain the schedule, and coordinate the 
examinations and evaluations. 

♦ The Evaluation Committee is made up of two faculty 
from the EPC, two faculty elected at large, two students 
(third-year), the associate dean for medical education, 
and the evaluation staff. 

♦ This committee is responsible for evaluating the program 
as a whole, components, courses, and instructors, and 
recommends appropriate changes to the educational Pol- 
icy Committee. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Develop self-directed learners who will cojp.fi Ji^isly de- 



velop as caring physicians during graduate training and 
practice. 

♦ Enable students to acquire a strong foundation in the 
basic and clinical sciences and in those aspects of the 
humanities and social and behavioral sciences that are 
relevant to medicine. 

♦ Foster the development of the skills necessary for the 
competent practice of medicine throughout the student’s 
professional career. 

♦ Assist the student in developing an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the diverse values that are brought by 
health care professionals, patients, family, and society to 
the practice of medicine. 

♦ Utilize methods in the curriculum that will be flexible 
in meeting the needs of the individual student. This cur- 
riculum will include a variety of learning strategies and 
formats. 

♦ In 1990, Creighton University School of Medicine began 
an ambitious university-wide strategic planning process 
(Creighton 2000 Strategic Initiative), which noted the 
following strengths: 

• Tradition of excellent clinical teaching 

• High-quality medical students 

• Caring, committed faculty, staff, and administrators 

♦ And identified the following weaknesses: 

• Strong independent departments that resist innova- 
tion, especially programs that cross traditional disci- 
plines 

• Poor integration of clinical information into basic sci- 
ence years and basic science information into clinical 
years 

• A basic science curriculum largely composed of pas- 
sive learning methods that did not enhance the stu- 
dent’s self-directed learning, decision-making skills, 
and critical thinking skills 

• Little budget input for educational purposes and lack 
of staff to provide instructional support for teaching 
improvement 

♦ This planning initiative recommended a comprehensive 
critical review of the entire curriculum, focusing on the 
following themes: 

• Integration of basic science and clinical medicine 
throughout the curriculum 

• Development of problem-solving skills and strategies 
for lifelong learning 

• Reassessment of course objectives and development of 
graduation objectives 
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♦ The timeline for the process is described below: 

• Planning for this review began shortly after the arrival 
of a new dean in the summer of 1992. 

• A Chair’s Retreat in the spring of 1993 called for the 
introduction of active teaming sessions at all levels of 
the curriculum and integration of basic sciences and 
clinical material at all levels of the curriculum. 

• A widely representative (faculty, students, and house' 
staff) Task Force on Curriculum Analysis and Revision 
was appointed early in 1994. 

• The task force was divided into four committees: Bio- 
medical Fundamentals, Clinical Clerkships and Elec- 
tive Programs, Evaluation and Curriculum Compe- 
tence, and Introduction to the Patient. 

• These committees analyzed current curricular content 
and developed guidelines for a new, innovative cur- 
riculum. 

• By the winter of 1994, a general consensus had de- 
veloped regarding the basic content and structure of 
the new curriculum. 

• Task Force subcommittees became the core of course 
and clerkship development committees. 

• The Educational Policy Committee approved a broad 
outline of the new curriculum in February 1995 and 
the Executive Committee approved the final curricu- 
lum in the summer of 1996. 

• Component I of the new curriculum was implemented 
in the fall of 1996. 

• Components II and III were initiated in the summer 
of 1997 and Component IV in the summer of 1998. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The curriculum was divided into four components, each 
representing a year. 

♦ Component I, Biomedical Fundamentals, serves as a firm 
foundation for the educational program, followed by 
more complex basic science information presented in a 
clinically relevant, organ-based and disease-based con- 
text in Component II. 

♦ Component III consists of redesigned core clerkships, in- 
cluding an eight-week ambulatory primary care clerkship, 
emphasizing basic medical principles, primary care, and 
preventive medicine. 

♦ Component IV provides additional responsibilities for 
patient care, an eight-week block of critical care medi- 
cine, and 24 weeks of electives. 

♦ This experience also provides for a four-week subintern- 
ship and at least four weeks of an applied, in-depth basic 
science elective. 




♦ All courses in Components I and II are interdisciplinary 
and are supported by the Office of Medical Education. 

♦ The number of lecture hours was significantly reduced 
and small-group, case-based exercises were introduced 
into most clerkships and courses. 

♦ Informatics competencies were infused throughout the 
curriculum and computer-based exercises and testing 
were made an important part of most courses. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Students are assessed in the cognitive, affective, and psy- 
chomotor domains in all courses, with an emphasis on 
formative evaluation throughout the courses, providing 
frequent feedback to the student. 

♦ A pass/fail/honors grading system is used, with emphasis 
on written narrative evaluation. 

♦ The students are assessed individually against the curric- 
ulum standards and are not ranked among their peers. 

♦ USMLE Step 1 must be passed before formal promotion 
to Component III and taking USMLE Step 2 is required 
in Component IV. 

♦ The student must take a comprehensive basic science 
examination and must pass a Comprehensive Clinical 
Competency Examination in the fall of the fourth year. 

♦ Students are given the opportunity and encouraged to 
evaluate each of their educational experiences. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical experience is a prominent part of the curriculum 
in all components, beginning with physical diagnosis in- 
struction in the first week of the first year and a Longi- 
tudinal Primary Care Clinic in the second year. 

♦ Ethical, societal, behavioral science, and preventive 
medicine issues are integrated into all four components. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The following are used in the curriculum review process. 

• Student evaluations of all courses, with focus groups 
used to get feedback 

• Faculty evaluations of courses and components 

• Assessment of studenr preparedness for the core clerk- 
ships as a measure of curriculum review 

• Assessment of mastery of objectives by in-house ex- 
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aminations, National Board subject examinations* 
OSCEs, and written and oral presentations 

• Assessment of clinical competencies in all compo- 
nents 

• Evaluation of responses to AAMC Graduation Ques- 
tionnaires 

• Assessment of graduates’ performances during Erst 
postgraduate year by program directors 

• Assessment of graduates’ residency match results, spe- 
cialty choices, and locations 

♦ The resources and strategies necessary 7 for curriculum re- 
newal included 

• strong support from the Dean 

• a close working relationship among the medical edu- 
cation office, chairs, and core teaching faculty 

• a change in budgetary allocation to include a cen- 
tralized educational budget for the Office of Medical 
Education 

• commitment by the university and the medical school 
to upgrade information technology and make access 
available for all students and faculty 

• development of a clinical assessment center and stan- 
dardized patient program under the direction of a doc- 
toral-level nurse and an educational specialist 

• recruitment of strong, committed faculty as compo- 
nent directors 

• appointment of skilled (master’s-degree) curriculum 
coordinators for Components 1 and 11 

• responsiveness to faculty suggestions and concerns and 
willingness to make mid-course corrections 

• reorganization of the Office of Academic Affairs with 
separation of educational affairs from faculty affairs 
and appointment of a dedicated associate dean for 
medical education 

• development of an academic enrichment center for 
students at academic risk 

♦ Preliminary results of the curriculum review show that 

• all components have been introduced remarkably 
smoothly. 

• internal assessment measures showed general mastery 
of objectives. 

• cognitive measures showed no significant differences 
from the traditional curriculum. There has been a 
consistency in evaluation from course to course. 

• scores on the NBME subject examinations in Micro- 
biology, Pharmacology, and Pathology show slight im- 
provement from the traditional curriculum. 

• the first classes of the new curriculum (classes of 2000 
and 2001) have taken USMLE Step 1, and the class 
average has been at the national mean (similar to 
other recent Creighton classes). 

• students’ written comments are enthusiastic; however, 



there has been no significant overall change in com- 
puterized ratings. 

• students love the small-group sessions. 

• students thrive on the clinically relevant content in 
basic science courses. 

• students made many suggestions regarding the indi- 
vidual courses and schedules, many of which have 
been implemented. 

• the students appreciate feedback from the standardized 
patients. 

♦ The lessons learned from the curricular renewal process 

include 

• the standardized patient program has been extremely 
valuable — feedback well received. 

• faculty intimately involved with the new curriculum 
are very supportive. 

• there has been high student satisfaction with small 
groups. 

• students are surprisingly adept at finding information 
using the computer and the Internet. 

• the fewer lecturers in a course the better, but other 
faculty need to be involved in small groups or other 
activities. 

• students are very adaptable, enthusiastic, and accept- 
ing of change if involved, fully informed, and given 
the opportunity (through formal evaluations and feed- 
back sessions) to provide input. 

♦ The challenges of the process include 

• getting faculty (especially clinicians) to think outside 
their disciplinary “boxes” and to take a more global 
view of the educational process. 

• quantifying subjective evaluation feedback. 

• continued case development — both for preclinical 
courses and for OSCEs and CBX examinations. 

• recruitment of clinical sites for longitudinal students 
and ambulatory clerkships (enough to rotate sites and 
give certain sites/practitioners a breather). 

• involving basic scientists and incorporating basic sci- 
ence into the clinical clerkships. 

• integration of clinical disciplines, i.e., women’s health: 
should there be an ob-gyn core clerkship — or should 
it be women’s health in the broad sense — or even 
further, should the ob-gyn and pediatrics clerkships 
be integrated into a maternal-child clerkship. 

• more effective evaluation of student performances in 
small-group activities. 

• stimulation of faculty involvement as small-group fa- 
cilitators. 

• convincing faculty and chairs that teaching really does 
count toward promotion and tenure. 

• better integration of ethical, societal, and behavioral 
issues into all levels of the curriculum — students and 
faculty often perceive these topics as “soft.” 
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Future Goals 

♦ A mission-based management initiative — highlighting the 
educational mission and assuring resources for the mission. 

♦ Promotion of increased integration among the primary 
care disciplines. 

♦ Transformation of the Office of Medical Education into 
a “Center for Medical Education,” enhancing faculty de- 



velopment, student evaluation, and initiating a major ed- 
ucational research program made possible by a substan- 
tial Health Futures Foundation grant. 

♦ Reinstituting a postbaccalaureate program for education- 
ally/environmentally, and economically disadvantaged 
students. 

♦ Renovation of basic science teaching areas to better meet 
the demands of the new curriculum. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 

Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is responsible for the overall 
management of the curriculum. 

♦ Year committees composed of core/clerkship directors 
each supervise one entire year. 

♦ Core/clerkship directors are responsible for day-to-day 
coordination. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Educational Support Office was created in 1991 to 
support the curriculum. 

♦ The office is responsible for support of the interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum. 

♦ The office is responsible for record keeping, evaluation, 
grading, and the problem-based-leaming components of 
the curriculum. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The Educational Support Office receives funding directly 
from the dean. 

♦ Individual faculty may apply for annual educational de- 
velopment grants. 

♦ Information technology assistance is supported through 
central administration of the university. 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Management and Gover- 
nance Structure 




CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ Goals of the curriculum: 

• Increase the number of primary care physicians for the 
State of Nebraska 

• Continue to develop competency in biomedical sci- 
ence 

• Encourage a balance between the acquisition of 
knowledge and the development of attitudes and skills 
of students 

• Cultivate a learning atmosphere that encourages en- 
thusiasm, altruism, idealism, and professional behavior 

• Develop an appropriate balance between didactic and 
self-directed learning 

• Encourage a teaching approach that fosters lifelong 
learning skills and promotes intellectual curiosity 

• Improve integration of subject materials and basic sci- 
ence/clinical correlations 

• Provide earlier exposure to patient care 



Valuing Teaching 



Learning Outcomes 



Core/clerkship directors are recognized annually in the 
educational newsletter. ♦ 

Educational developmer grants are awarded annually on 
a competitive basis, with preference given to those fac- ♦ 
ulty with primary educational responsibilities. 

The annual faculty honors convocation recognizes fac*. 
ulty receiving special awards. r4% * 



The curriculum committee annually reviews the goals 
and outcomes for graduation. 

Both student and program objectives have been devel- 
oped. The objectives are available upon request. 

Student objectives 

• Knowledge — the student must acquire, understand, 
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and apply the biomedical science knowledge that is 
essential fu the identification, evaluation, and treat' 
ment of disease and for the promotion of health. The 
student will demonstrate an understanding of the per' 
sonal, cultural, occupational, and societal factors that 
affect the health and well'being of the patient. 

• Attitudes — the student must demonstrate professional 
competence and respect for patients’ value systems 
when dealing with patients and family members. The 
student will be ethical and respectful when interacting 
with faculty, classmates, and other health care profes- 
sionals. 

• Skills — the student must demonstrate the requisite 
history and physical examination skills and problem' 
solving ability to allow her or him to appropriately 
evaluate the patient. The student must also demon' 
strate the ability to be a self'directed, lifelong learner, 
make appropriate assessments of patient problems, and 
develop appropriate therapeutic plans of action. 

♦ Program objectives — The curriculum will allow students 

to 

• attain clinical competency (the ability to conduct a 
history and physical examination, formulate differen- 
tial diagnoses, use laboratory and radiographic studies, 
formulate treatment plans), as tested by the senior ob' 
jective structured clinical examination. 

• acquire knowledge in the basic sciences, as evidenced 
by a composite pass rate on the United States Medical 
Licensure Examination (USMLE) at or above the na- 
tional average. 

• develop an appreciation of the need for primary care 
physicians in the State of Nebraska, which will en- 
courage students to pursue primary care careers. 

• develop the skills needed to identify appropriate pa- 
tient diagnosis and management and for professional 
conduct and independent learning, which will be 
documented by ratings of the college’s educational 
programs at or above the national average in the 
responses to the AAMC Graduation Question' 
naire. 

• match to a residency in graduate medical education 
— one of the student’s top three choices in the Na- 
tional Resident Matching Program (NRMP). 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The curriculum uses lectures, laboratory, small-group ses- 
sions, problem-based learning, and private office-based 
experiences. 

♦ Students work with one problem'based learning case 
every two weeks. 



♦ There is extensive use of standardized patients in the first 
two years for students to learn patient interviewing and 
communication skills. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are strongly encouraged to have computers. 

♦ Computer clusters are available for students in the library 
and across campus. 

♦ Most core courses and clerkships have Web pages with 
pertinent information posted. 

♦ Individual faculty members have developed Web'based 
pages for lectures. 

♦ Streaming video is used to transmit conferences across 
the state. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Multiple-choice examinations remain the evaluation- in' 
strument of choice. 

♦ OSCEs are used in all four years. 

♦ The OSCE is used to assess history and physical exami- 
nation skills in the first two years. 

♦ Several of the required clerkships use clerkship'Specific 
OSCEs. 

♦ A fourth'year OSCE must be passed for graduation. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for training of students as 
well as evaluation. 

♦ Feedback is provided by the standardized patients for 
first' and second 'year students. 

♦ Isolated locally developed computerized evaluation pro- 
grams are in use. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have a longitudinal clinic experience that con- 
sists of one-half day per month for the first two years. 

♦ The primary care block experience provides students the 
opportunity to spend three weeks in a rural physician’s 
office between their first and second years. 

♦ During the third and fourth years students participate in 
standard inpatient and outpatient clinical experiences. 

♦ Students have the opportunity for rural-based rotations 
in many required clerkships. 
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Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Curriculum renewal occurred in 1992. 

♦ The curriculum changed from a departmental to an in- 
terdisciplinary format. 

♦ The school increased the numbers of small-group and 
problem-based learning lessons and emphasized indepen- 
dent learning. 

♦ A formal review of core/clerkships occurs on an annual 
basis. 

♦ Each core course and clerkship is reviewed annually by 
the “year” committee and the curriculum committee. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ The school is currently beginning discussions about the 
curriculum of the future. The questions under consider- 
ation include: 

• What will be the role of multimedia? 

• Who will be teaching the students? 

• Is a vertical curriculum more comprehensive and ef- 
fective? 

• What will be the status of the academic medical cen- 
ter in the future? 
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Curriculum Management and Governance FIGURE 1: Education Committee and Governance 
Structure Structure 



♦ Administrative governance is through the dean, Execu- 
tive Committee (chairs), and dean’s staff, primarily the 
associate dean for educational affairs. 

♦ Faculty participation is through the Medical Education 
Committee, which is composed of elected representa- 
tives, the chairs of its two subcommittees, and the as- 
sociate dean, plus the Office of Medical Education staff 
as ex-officio members. 

♦ Pne two subcommittees are: 

• Year one and two course coordinators. This committee 
is composed of all course coordinators from years one 
and two, with the chair appointed from nominations 
by faculty. 

— The committee has the dual role of making rec- 
ommendations about student progress to the Stu- 
dent Development Committee via the associate 
dean for student affairs and making curricular man- 
agement recommendations to the associate dean 
for educational affairs and the medical education 
committee. 

— The subcommittee has four student representatives 
(two first-year and two second-year students) who 
are appointed by the associate deans from a nom- 
ination slate provided by each class. 

• Years three and four course coordinators. This com- 
mittee is composed of all course coordinators from 
years three and four (which includes departmental 
courses and electives as well as interdisciplinary 
courses). 

— The subcommittee has a dual function for the last 
two years of medical education. Student represen- 
tatives serve on this committee. This group also 
makes its recommendations to the associate dean 
and the Medical Education Committee. 

♦ The major change since 1990 has been the creation of 
the Medical Education Committee. Prior to 1996, this 
committee was called the Curriculum Committee. It 
consisted of appointed faculty from each department and 
program involved in teaching, as well as student repre- 
sentatives from each medical school class. In addition, 
the subcommittee focused most of its time on student 
progress. The faculty felt that the Curriculum Committee 
was not highly functional, and changes were imple- 

<> )& - 




mented to reconstitute governance into the current sys- 
tems. 

♦ Curricular management is now a more fundamental part 
of the Medical Education Committee’s work. See Fig- 
ure 1. 

♦ Discussions are under way to make further changes in 
governance because the subcommittees have been highly 
effective in educational management while the Medical 
Education Committee has been less so. 

♦ The arrival of a new dean will initiate a strategic plan- 
ning process that will result in changes to the educa- 
tional governance. 



Office of Education 

♦ Throughout the history of the school, there has been an 
administrative unit to support educational programs. 

♦ Prior to 1990, it was called Office of Educational Support 
Services, Office of Evaluation and Educational Research, 
Office of Educational Services. 
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♦ In 1991, the Office of Medical Education was organized 
and an associate dean was recruited to administer this 
unit. 

♦ In 1994, the office began undergoing reorganization with 
a new associate dean. The office has expanded respon- 
sibilities to include a new curriculum, restructuring of the 
office, and inclusion of the medical library and instruc- 
tional facilities under the associate dean. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A portion of the educational budget is direct state 
money, used primarily for staff salaries and the salaries of 
community-based faculty. 

♦ Other funding comes from grants, gifts, and the dean’s 
discretionary funds. 

♦ The associate dean prepares a programmatic budget for 
the dean. 

♦ Funding is stable for core programs but not for interdis- 
ciplinary or informatics programs. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ There is recognition for teaching and educational man- 
agement services via annual evaluations for promotion 
and merit. 

♦ Teaching awards are given, including Teacher of the Year 
award, which has a monetary component. 

♦ The school is starting a faculty scholars group to identify 
and recognize faculty who contribute to the educational 
programs and to provide faculty development for faculty 
who want to improve their educational contributions. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ There are only very general outcome objectives to which 
faculty have agreed. 

♦ The Medical Education Committee and its subcommit- 
tees are charged with reviewing and recommending spe- 
cific attributes that students should demonstrate prior to 
graduation. 

♦ The committees are using the AAMC’s Medical School 
Objectives Projects (MSOP) reports as a basis for their 
deliberations. 



♦ The committees are also using experiences with an end- 
of-third-year clinical examination, including OSCE pro- 
cedures to augment this process. 

♦ No working draft or final report is yet available. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ Prior to 1994, the curriculum was quite traditional, with 
basic science courses in the first two years followed by 
traditional clerkships in the third and fourth years. 

♦ There was an Introduction to Clinical Medicine course 
with community precepting and a fourth-year rural ro- 
tation, but only isolated case-based and small-group 
learning embedded in some courses. 

♦ With support from a “generalist grant” from The Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, the school reviewed and re- 
vised the curriculum specifically to add 

• a four-semester Introduction to Patient Care course 
(including two semesters of ambulatory precepted ex- 
perience, one half-day a week) 

• a four-semester Clinical Problem Solving course fo- 
cused on integration of basic, behavioral, and clinical 
sciences in small-group sessions 

• a 24-week ambulatory/hospital clerkship — Practice of 
Medicine — that integrates and replaces previous ro- 
tations of internal medicine, family medicine, and pe- 
diatrics. This rotation also includes a weekly core cur- 
riculum, using distance education technologies for all 
students in the rotation throughout the state. The for- 
mat is case-based, facilitated by generalist and spe- 
cialist physicians and other health professionals. 

• an elective course, Teaching and Learning in Medi- 
cine, in which fourth-year medical students are pri- 
mary' teachers in the Introduction to Patient Care 
course. 

• See Figure 2 for a chart of the curriculum. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the Introduction to Pa- 
tient Care course for teaching and evaluating interview- 
ing and physical examination skills. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in selected clerkships as 
well as the Senior Performance Exam that is conducted 
just prior to the start of the fourth year. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to have computers. This was ini- 
tiated with the entering class in 1999. 

♦ The associate dean for educational affairs has overall re- 
sponsibility for computer technology. The Office of Med- 
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FIGURE 2: Medical Education Curriculum, 1999-2000 



Mectfca/ Informatics Curriculum 



i ii 

Litwecy Internet 



Biochemistry 
Gross Anatomy 
Human Behavior 
Histology 
Embryology 
Medical Cell Biology 

Systems Physiology 
Medical Nutrition 
Neuroscience 



C finical Systems 

Pathology I 

i Community Medidne 
Microbiology 



Pathology II 
Pharmacology 
Medical Genetics 
Psychiatric Medicine 



Generalist Clinical 
Introduction 

Introduction to Patient Care I & II: 4 semesters 
Clinical Problem Solving I & II: 4 semesters 



Practice of Medicine Clerkship 

(24 weeks) 

Ambulatory hospital rotations in clinical 
training sites. 

Fundamentals of Clinical Medicine from : 
Internal Medidne, Family Medidne, 
Pediatrics 

Core Curriculum (weekly seminars & 
tutorials) integrating generalist and speci- 
ality medicine in case-based format 



Specialty Clerkships: 
(24 weeks) 

12 weeks Surgery 
6 weeks Psychiatry 
6weeksOB-GYN 



Required Rural Health 
le 4-week Rotation 



£ Prescriptive*. 

< Faculty Initiated Rotati 



Electives: Student 
Initiated Rotations 



Quartsriy Seminar Sfit-Toplcs In 21stC*nturyM*dlc*t Care 



Note: italics Indicate programs in development 



ical Education coordinates all computer-based educa- 
tional innovations for both centrally initiated and 
department-based programs. 

There are instructional facilities in the medical library 
in Reno and the Ambulatory Center in Las Vegas. 

The Office of Medical Education also supports a small 
student computer lab in the Student Affairs area of the 
academic building in Las Vegas. 

The office recently (1999) created a Division of Medical 
Informatics and Information Technologies. 

Funding for the new division provided for 1.5 FTE tech- 
nical staff to provide support services for educational 
computing. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the Senior Performance 
Exam at the end of the third year as a fundamental part 
cf student assessment. Hie examination has been re- 
quired for the last two years. 

♦ The results of the Senior Performance Exam are reviewed 
and recommendations made to faculty advisers, who 
meet with each student to review performance and con- 
duct educational planning. 

♦ The school is a member of the Northwest Consortium 
and recently joined the California Consortium to de- 
velop and use common standardized-patient formats for 
assessment. The school will use comparatiV| data from 



the other medical schools in the consortia in program 
evaluation. 

A case-based computer assessment was added to the Sen- 
ior Performance Exam in June 2000. 

Course coordinators are adding computer-based testing 
as part of the ongoing curriculum improvement process. 
Faculty observations are part of the program throughout 
the three years of the curriculum. Formal assessments of 
clinical skills are conducted regularly. 

All courses require standardized ratings by faculty. Since 
the class size is small, direct observation is part of most 
clinical ratings. 

The OSCE is used for both teaching and evaluation. 
The OSCE has been a relatively low-stakes pilot during 
the last two years, used for outcome evaluations, curric- 
ular evaluation, and student performance assessment in 
the Senior Performance Exam. 

It was anticipated that the examination in 2000 would 
be “higher stakes,” involving more advising and educa- 
tional counseling issues. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have ambulatory experiences as part of the In- 
troduction to Patient Care course. These include limited 
hospital and clinic experiences. 

♦ In the Practice of Medicine clerkship, students spend 
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about half of their time in ambulatory settings and half 
in hospital-based settings. 

♦ Ambulatory experiences occur in both School of Medi- 
cine clinics and private physicians’ offices. In these latter 
sites, students provide hospital care as part of the phy- 
sicians’ practices. 

♦ Clinical logs are used to monitor and adjust students’ 
educational experiences. 

♦ The students run an outreach clinic to provide services 
to underserved populations that also serves as an edu- 
cational venue for first-, second-, and third-year medical 
students and other health professionals in training. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A major review was done as part of the “generalist ini- 
tiative” in 1993-94. 

♦ Since the implementation of the generalist program, re- 
view has been continuous and numerous adjustments 
have been made to the curriculum. 

♦ A major review of the first two years was initiated in 
1997-99. 

♦ School-wide retreats as well as ongoing curricular meet- 
ings of course coordinators were used to look at the cur- 
rent structure and process. 

♦ Small review groups examined each course and reported 
on specific modifications to improve the course. The 
groups were interdisciplinary 1 and included student rep- 
resentatives. 

♦ There was a concern that the curriculum was “overly 
stuffed,” i.e., had too many tests, too many scheduled 
class hours, etc. 
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♦ The Office of Medical Education provided support to fac- 
ulty and departments in this review process. 

♦ Implementation plans were recommended and are being 
implemented in 1999-00 and the next "academic year. 

♦ The changes include a 10-15% reduction in scheduled, 
hours, new levels of integration in basic sciences (neu- 
roscience and molecular biology and genetics), and in- 
tegration of clinical problem solving cases with basic sci- 
ence teaching in traditional courses. 

♦ Additional resources are provided in a new position of 
Director of Evaluation, which was filled as of July 1999. 
This person is developing an overall evaluation plan 
with the educational governance committees. 

♦ The Medical Education and Clinical Coordinators are 
reviewing the educational program. The committees are 
considering the content and structure as well as the gov- 
ernance of the curriculum. This is an evolving and con- 
tinuous review process. 

♦ Discussions with the new dean regarding a strategic plan- 
ning process for all core missions of the school, including 
the educational enterprise, are under way. 

♦ It is likely that the school will engage in a continuous 
educational quality improvement strategy rather than a 
revolutionary change. 



Future Goals 

♦ One critical element in the process is likely to be mis- 
sion-based budgeting and a review of educational funding 
allocations. 

♦ Another issue will be instructional technologies, for a 
new medical education building scheduled for comple- 
tion June, 2001. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Medical Education Committee began in 1994. 

♦ The approach focused on innovation in medical educa- 
tion, which advanced the activities of the previous cur- 
riculum committee. 

♦ The members are nine faculty-at-large, educational ad- 
ministrative leaders, and students. 

♦ The dean appoints the members for three-year terms. 

♦ There is no “representation" of courses or departments 
on the committee. 

♦ The position of associate dean for medical education was 
created in 1995. 

♦ Working groups responsible for planning and coordina- 
tion of each of the four years of the educational program 
were identified. 

♦ The separate Committee on Evaluation of the Curricu- 
lum, Faculty, and Students was created. 



Office of Education 

♦ The office was established in 1995 (under the new as- 
sociate dean for medical education). 

♦ The office is responsible for overall management of the 
curriculum and support of educational activities. 

♦ The office is responsible for supporting systems for stu- 
dent evaluation (of courses, clerkships, and teaching), 
and alumni that supply information to improve faculty 
and program performances. 

♦ The office provides faculty development activities and 
develops innovative student assessment tools (OSCEs) 
for courses in all four years. 

♦ In addition, the office supports research and academic 
scholarship in medical education, supports the Office of 
Clinical Education, and supports the coordinators for 
year one and year two. 

♦ The office provides financial support to non-departmen- 
tal courses in all four years. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is budget support for the Office of Medical Edu- 
cation, its personnel, and activities. 




♦ Individual departments do not offer support for all 
courses. 

♦ Development funds are available for planning new 
courses or clerkships. 

♦ There is an evolving program to support community cli- 
nicians who help with all types of teaching over all four 
years. 

♦ A defined budget and authority are given to the associate 
dean for medical education for the educational program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ All faculty at the medical center are expected to teach 
medical students. 

♦ Faculty with substantial teaching responsibilities (e.g., 
course directors, clerkship directors, PBL tutors, etc.) 
usually receive direct salary support for teaching. 

♦ The Office of Community Education and Research fo- 
cuses on enhancing community-based education for fac- 
ulty and students. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ A large-scale curriculum improvement was launched in 
1991; most major changes were in place by 1997. 

♦ Key to the success of the process have been the buy-in 
by faculty and students and moral and financial support 
from the dean. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The Vertical Integration Groups study important themes 
(e.g., medical ethics, geriatrics, new skills for managing 
patient care). 

♦ Learning objectives in each area are developed by a mul- 
tidisciplinary team. 

♦ New information, knowledge, and skill materials are in- 
corporated into existing courses and clerkships. 
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Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The changes have been evolutionary rather than revo- 
lut ionary. 

♦ There is a greater emphasis on independent, active 
learning. 

♦ There is increased emphasis on employing a variety of 
learning methods. 

♦ There is an emphasis on the integration of clinical and 
basic science materials. 

♦ Problem-based learning has been incorporated in many 
courses. 

♦ There are closer mentoring relationships of faculty with 
students. 

♦ There is earlier exposure to patients and clinical 
learning. 

♦ There is less formal, scheduled classroom time (down to 
25 hours per week, including the new On Doctoring 
course). 

♦ There are continued efforts to empower students through 
community service, committee work, and student-gen- 
erated electives. 

♦ The humanities have been incorporated into electives 
and formal coursework. 

♦ There are integrated interdisciplinary clerkships in the 
third year. 

♦ There are required fourth-year courses on clinical phar- 
macology; health, society, and the physician; and ad- 
vanced medical sciences (which addresses what is new 
in the sciences since the students took them in years one 
and two). 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ The school has begun implementing the recommenda- 
tions of a “vertical integration group” report concerning 
weaving computer skills and informatics into the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ Students are required to learn various computer skills 
sequentially over the four years. 

♦ The use of computers is taught in the context of their 
use during existing courses or clerkships. For example: 
formal Medline searches are required in the year-two 
problem-based-leaming course. 

♦ Students are required to use e-mail every day. 



Changes In Assessment 

♦ Increasingly diverse methods are used to assess student 
performances, mastery of facts, skills, and attitudes. 

iUS 



♦ Written exams are common in courses and clerkships. 

♦ OSCE exercises are used extensively in years one, two, 
and three. 

♦ Papers and computer assignments are common in courses 
and clerkships. 

♦ Oral presentations and participation in conference 
groups are used increasingly to assess students’ presenta- 
tion skills. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ A new clerkship in women’s health has been developed. 

♦ There is a new requirement to complete a subintemship 
during the fourth year. 

♦ The third-year clerkships have been integrated and co- 
ordinated into three 16- week blocks (with attempts at 
integration between disciplines during the block). 

♦ Medicine and psychiatry are now coordinated into one 
16-week block (common themes being death and dying, 
HIV, substance abuse, chronic pain, etc.). 

♦ Three primary care clerkships are now coordinated into 
one 16-week block. 

♦ Surgery, ob-gyn, and inpatient pediatrics are now co- 
ordinated into one 16-week block. 

♦ New OSCE exercises have been developed to assess stu- 
dent competencies ir. a variety of clinical skills. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ There has been strong encouragement from the dean to 
proceed with curriculum review. 

♦ There is overall coordination by the Medical Education 
Committee. 

♦ The design work is done by a number of committees (e.g. 
planning changes to year two, year three, year four, eval- 
uation, etc.). 

♦ Faculty, administrators, and a large number of students 
have participated in the process. 

♦ The curriculum has been approved at key steps by the 
general faculty. 

♦ The appointment of the new associate dean for medical 
education (with dedicated time) has been instrunv ntal 
in helping move the process forward. 

♦ The medical education committee has taken a continu- 
ous-quality-improvement approach to the review of the 
curriculum. 

♦ There are frequent reviews of key courses and clerkships. 

♦ There is an intensive program of student evaluation of 
courses and clerkships. 
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♦ The evaluation group monitors more than 20 sepa- 
rate educational outcomes (a “matrix” of outcome mea- 
sures). 

♦ A survey has been developed and refined and is sent to 
graduates who have been away from the school for seven 
years, to learn what they are doing and how well their 



medical school experiences have served them. 

♦ Graduates are surveyed during their internships. 

♦ Internship program directors are surveyed about the grad- 
uates. 

♦ The AAMC Graduation Questionnaire is used to track 
changes in student feedback from year to year. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Governance of the educational program is the responsi- 
bility of the faculty. 

♦ The Committee on Academic Programs and Policies, a 
standing committee of the Faculty Council, is charged 
with “recommending and reviewing programs of medical 
education, including recommending policies for evalua- 
tion of teaching performance . . . and making recom- 
mendations to the dean and to the council regarding 
implementation of these programs.” 

♦ The dean is the chief academic officer of the medical 
school. Management of the educational programs is a 
shared responsibility of the academic departments and 
the Office of Educational Affairs reporting to the dean. 

♦ The Committee on Academic Programs and Policies 
(AP2) is a surrogate for the faculty at large. 

♦ Membership on the committee is not representative. The 
advantage is that the committee is apolitical, and its rec- 
ommendations are made from an institutional perspec- 
tive. The disadvantage is that it does not provide a forum 
for the interdepartmental negotiations that are the busi- 
ness of many curriculum committees. 

♦ Until the early 1990s, the Office of Education provided 
mainly service functions and was not accorded a role in 
curricular planning. Thus, departmental prerogative pre- 
vailed, change occurred only by consensus, and it was 
often modest. 

♦ The first major curricular revision in 17 years occurred 
in 1989-1991. In addition to programmatic changes, it 
resulted in significant changes in governance. 

♦ Preclinical and clinical curriculum subcommittees, con- 
sisting of course and clerkship coordinators, respectively, 
were created. 

♦ The subcommittees are responsible to the parent Com- 
mittee on Academic Programs and Policies. AP2 selects 
the subcommittee chairs, which in turn serve as ex of- 
ficio members of AP2, with the right to vote. 

♦ The role of the subcommittees expanded considerably 
during the last decade. Subcommittees are responsible for 
horizontal and vertical integration of the curriculum, and 
are achieving this goal with progressively greater degrees 
of success. 

♦ The subcommittees have also adopted formal processes 
for peer review of courses; these peer reviews continue 




to become more discriminating and to have greater im- 
pact. 

♦ The past decade has seen significant changes in gover- 
nance and management of the educational programs at 
the New Jersey Medical School (NJMS). The gover- 
nance structure now provides effective mechanisms for 
decision making, implementation, and accountability. 

♦ Management of the curriculum is also becoming pro- 
gressively more centralized. These changes have occurred 
by evolution and consensus. In the process, collegial re- 
lationships have been strengthened and a sense of col- 
lective responsibility for the educational mission of the 
school has been reinforced. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Education was established in the late 
1970s. 

♦ The scope and influence of the Office of Education have 
expanded during the past decade. 

♦ The office has taken on the responsibility for offering or 
coordinating several interdisciplinary courses. 

♦ Course, clerkship, and faculty evaluations are now con- 
ducted by the Office of Education; these evaluations will 
be Web-based by the end of the year 2000 in response 
to departmental requests for more frequent and timely 
information. 

♦ The Office has also become responsible for promoting 
compliance with AP2 and Faculty Council policies, and 
for coordinating curriculum time among departments. 

♦ With the curricular change, the Office of Education has 
assumed a greater role in course scheduling. 

♦ The Office is also playing a role in administering inter- 
disciplinary programs. The first-year problem-based 
learning (PBL) course was organized under the Office of 
Education. The Office has recently hired a coordinator 
of ambulatory-care and clinical-skills teaching who 
serves as coordinator of the second-year Introduction to 
Clinical Sciences course. The standardized-patient pro- 
gram that supports clinical skills teaching and testing is 
also organized under the Office of Education. 

♦ The staff of the Office of Education has been augmented 
to help meet these new responsibilities. 
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♦ An Office of Educational Research and Evaluation has 
been established. 

♦ Positions for director of the standardized-patient pro- 
gram, coordinator of ambulatory-care and clinical-skills 
teaching, and teaching specialist in the computer learn- 
ing iab have been established. 

♦ The Office of Academic Development, staffed by two 
full-time professionals, has been established to support 
student learning needs and assist students who are in 
academic difficulty. 

♦ The Office of Education is also responsible for education 
facilities. 

♦ The past decade has seen the creation of 14 PBL rooms, 
renovation of laboratories and lecture halls with up- 
graded multimedia capabilities, establishment of a com* 
puter learning lab, and deployment of an inter-hospital 
videoconferencing network. 

♦ A dedicated clinical-skills teaching and testing facility, 
organized under the Office of Education, is in the final 
design stages. Two new positions have been created to 
support these services. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A discrete budget to support the educational program has 
been in effect since the late 1970s. 

♦ The operating budget of the Office of Education is de- 
rived from the state appropriation to the university. Sup- 
plemental funding comes from grants received by the Of- 
fice (direct and indirect costs), state bonds issued for 
technology and capital improvements, and charge-backs 
to other units of the university (A-V sendees). 

♦ New programs and program improvements have also 
been supported by the dean from clinical revenues. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The NJMS bylaws include a clinical educator track for 
physicians teaching in the clinical years. 

♦ Several changes in the past few years have added stature 
to this track. Multi-year contracts have replaced the pre- 
viously ubiquitous single-year contracts. This has lent 
greater stability to the cadre of teaching physicians, es- 
pecially those who serve as clerkship coordinators. 

♦ The term “clinical” has been deleted from the academic 
titles of the clinical educators, giving them nominal par- 
ity with their tenured and tenure-track peers. 

♦ Course and clerkship coordinators are selected by de- 
partment chairs subject to the approval of the senior as- 



sociate dean for education. Their participation in the 
curriculum subcommittees gives them a recognized voice 
in curricular planning and evaluation. They frequently 
receive information items from the Office of Education, 
are invited to meet with visiting consultants, are given 
priority in attending faculty development workshops, and 
may receive partial support for travel to attend regional 
and national meetings. 

♦ Their administrative contributions are taken into con- 
sideration by their department chairs in annual faculty 
evaluations. 

♦ An effort to institute “educators’ portfolios” has been less 
successful. 

♦ Although the faculty committee on promotions and ten- 
ure has agreed in principle to consider portfolios in its 
decisions, no one has yet come before the committee 
with complete documentation. 

♦ Hie NJMS has several ways of recognizing outstanding 
contributions by individual faculty members. 

♦ Golden Apples are awarded annually to two or three 
faculty members by each of the four medical school 
classes; the dinner dance at which this occurs is the 
highlight of the year. 

♦ Nomination statements for all nominees are posted on 
the student bulletin board and Web site and are pub- 
lished in the student newspaper. 

♦ The medical school gives two teaching awards annually 
at its convocation, and the university has a teaching ex- 
cellence award. 

♦ The university is also initiating a Master Educator pro- 
gram in which each school will select two faculty mem- 
bers a year to serve five-year terms as members of a Mas- 
ter Educator Guild. The designation will carry a 
monetary award for further professional development, a 
lapel pin, and a medal to be worn on ceremonial occa- 
sions. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty agreed upon learning outcomes that students 
must demonstrate prior to graduation (A copy of the 
objectives is available from the author.) 

♦ Prior to beginning the recent curriculum revision (1998), 
several modified Delphi-type retreats w'ere held to iden- 
tify the desired learning environment, e.g., “the core val- 
ues that should serve to attract students to NJMS” as 
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well as “the qualities and attributes that all graduates of 
NJMS should demonstrate.” 

♦ The AAMC’s Learning Objectives for Medical Student Ed- 
ucation was distributed to all participants. However, the 
group on Qualities and Attributes was asked to work in- 
dependently. After the working groups presented their 
reports, all participants were asked to rank the items in 
order of priority. 

♦ The AAMC’s Medical School Objectives Project 
(MSOP) objectives, as modified by the 70-plus partici- 
pants in the retreat, were adopted by the faculty council 
as the template for curricular revision. The item that 
received highest priority was clinical competency. 

♦ In a subsequent retreat, specific objectives for clinical 
skills acquisition in each of the four years were devel- 
oped; these are now being systematically implemented. 

♦ Allowing for some differences in language, the “Qualities 
and Attributes” report closely mirrored the correspond- 
ing information from the MSOP. There were, however, 
specific additions to each of the objectives: 

Altruism 

• Able to practice culturally competent medicine, i.e., 
to be aware of, able to elicit, and able to work with a 
patient’s personal beliefs and values 

• Socially aware and committed to the welfare of un- 
derserved communities 

Knowledge 

• Able to integrate basic science and clinical knowledge 

• Knowledge of functional capacities (physical and 
mental) of patients, ways of evaluating them, and ways 
of maintaining/restoring optimal function 

Skill 

• Able to educate patients about their conditions in 
language understandable to them and in culturally ap- 
propriate context 

• Able to demonstrate a variety of leadership skills and 
to assume an appropriate leadership role as determined 
by the task at hand 

Duty 

• Able to adapt to diverse geographic, social, and cul- 
tural environments 

• Able to advance scientific knowledge by participating 
in original or applied research 




Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Weekly PBL sessions (six to seven students) were intro- 
duced into the first-year curriculum in 1991-92. 

♦ Workshops, problem-solving sessions, recitations, small- 
group conferences, and clinical skills preceptorships have 
been either introduced or increased in all preclinical 
courses. 

♦ In 1990-91, lectures comprised 57% of all teaching ac- 
tivities; by 1999-2000 they comprised less than 47%. 

♦ Case-based conferences in basic science courses intro- 
duce and reinforce biomedical concepts. 

♦ PBL sessions in the first year introduce ethical, eco- 
nomic, legal, psychosocial, and cultural concepts. 

♦ Case discussions in the second-year Introduction to Clini- 
cal Sciences course introduce principles of differential di- 
agnosis and reinforce concepts in clinical epidemiology. 

♦ The medicine clerkship has replaced lectures with case- 
based conferences focusing on differential diagnosis and 
principles of clinical management. 

♦ The family medicine clerkship also uses PBL sessions to 
reinforce concepts of preventive and interdisciplinary care. 

♦ Standardized patients (SPs) are used beginning in the 
first year to teach history taking and communication 
skills. They are also used for teaching certain portions of 
the normal physical examination. 

♦ In the second year, SPs teach advanced history' taking, 
gynecologic teaching associates (GTAs) teach the female 
breast and pelvic examination, and urologic teaching as- 
sociates (UTAs) teach the male rectal and genital ex- 
amination. 

♦ Actual patients are also used to teach advanced com- 
munication skills and focused history and physical ex- 
amination of prototypic diseases of the organ systems. 

♦ The Office of Education received a grant from the Foun- 
dation of UMDNj in 1995 to create a standardized pa- 
tient program. There are now over 40 active SPs in the 
program. The program was institutionalized in 1998. 

♦ New positions for a director and assistant director of the 
SP program have been approved, and dedicated space of 
approximately 10,000 square feet has been committed for 
a clinical skills teaching and testing facility. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, but over 
80% do. 

♦ Three computer labs and computers in open PBL rooms 
satisfy on-campus needs. 

♦ Pilot projects with wireless access in public areas are in 
progress. 
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♦ Introductory workshops in e-mail, Web access, and lit- 
erature searching are offered during the first-year orien- 
tation. 

♦ The first-year biostatistics and epidemiology courses re- 
quire weekly computer-based exercises. 

♦ Students in PBL sessions and critical-appraisal workshops 
make extensive use of electronic resources. 

♦ A number of the preclinical courses feature communi- 
cation with students via e-mail, including the transmis- 
sion of grades and feedback on examination questions. 

♦ Several departments provide syllabi and course materials 
(e.g., annotated pathology slides) via an intranet. 

♦ An evidence -based medicine exercise in the second year 
requires a computer-based literature search. 

♦ An active student Web site provides links to instruc- 
tional materials developed elsewhere. 

♦ Clinical departments are beginning to make use of com- 
puter-based case simulations, e.g., for instruction in di- 
agnostic reasoning. 

♦ The emergency medicine clerkship requires the comple- 
tion of several computer-based cases. 

♦ CD-based clinical cases and tutorials in radiology and 
ECG interpretation have been made available by the Of- 
fice of Education in student and resident lounges at all 
primary teaching hospitals. 

♦ Computers for student use have also been provided to 
primary teaching hospitals as needed. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ An OSCE using standardized patients is given at the end 
of the first and second years. 

♦ OSCEs are also used as clinical skills assessments at the 
end of the clerkships in medicine, pediatrics, family med- 
icine, and obstetrics and gynecology. 

♦ A pilot OSCE is being introduced for the psychiatry 
clerkship this year. 

♦ Plans are under way for a high-stakes, comprehensive 
OSCE to be given during the fourth year. 

♦ The NJMS is participating in the National Board of 
Medical Examiners’ Standardized Patient Consortium 
and anticipates becoming a resting center for the 
USMLE Step 2h examination. 

♦ The school has not yet instituted computer-based case 
simulations as a method of assessment. The main limi- 
tation has been lack of computer resources. 

♦ An enlarged student computer lab, suitable for computer- 
based teaching, is included in plans for expansion of 
teaching facilities. 

♦ The number of observed history and physical examina- 
tions in the second-year Introduction to Clinical Sci- 




ences (ICS) course has been increased significantly in 
the past two years. 

♦ Students now perform focused histories and physicals (H 
<$c Ps) under direct faculty supervision on three patients 
a week for ten to 1 1 weeks and then perform four com- 
plete H & Ps in preceptors’ offices, one of which is fully 
observed and the others reviewed for abnormal findings. 

♦ The final examination in ICS includes a focused history 
and complete physical examination conducted and eval- 
uated by a trained SP. 

♦ A standard rating form for the evaluation of student per- 
formance in clerkships was adopted in 1994-95. It in- 
cludes items requiring observation of history taking, 
communication, physical examination, and specific pro- 
cedural skills. 

♦ A “physicianship form,” adopted from the University of 
California, San Diego, was introduced for use in the clin- 
ical clerkships in 1999-2000. A version appropriate to 
the preclinical years has been developed by an ad-hoc 
task group and is under review by the preclinical curric- 
ulum subcommittee. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ In 1991-92 a weekly, half-day office-based preceptorship 
was introduced for all first-year students. Initially con- 
sisting of five to six sessions in both fall and spring se- 
mesters, the preceptorship became a 17-session longitu- 
dinal experience in the year 2000. 

♦ Beginning in 1998-99, all second-year students were 
placed with clinical faculty for a four-session comprehen- 
sive H & P examination session toward the end of the 
Introduction to Clinical Sciences course. 

♦ In 1995-96, a six-week family medicine clerkship was 
added to the clinical curriculum. The lecture portion is 
case-based, while the clinical portion consists of a four- 
week office-based preceptorship. 

♦ A weekly, day-long office-based preceptorship has also 
recently been included in the 12-week medicine clerk- 
ship. 

♦ Selected students on obstetrics- -gynecology, surgery’, and 
neurology clerkships may also spend time in physicians’ 
offices. 

♦ Altogether, over 250 community-based physicians now 
provide preceptorships for first-, second-, and/or third- 
year students as part of the formal curriculum. 

♦ The alumni association also provides a voluntary, early 
specialty preview (ESP) program in which a first-year stu- 
dent can spend up to two weeks during vacation periods 
in an alumnus’s office learning about the practice of a 
selected specialty. 
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♦ The NJMS is fortunate in having an extensive network 
of teaching hospitals. These include University Hospital, 
which is contiguous with the medical school, a veterans’ 
hospital, a rehabilitation institute, and a number of com- 
munity hospitals. 

♦ This network allows the school to have a clinical curric- 
ulum consisting of 68 weeks of required clerkships, in- 
cluding neurology, emergency medicine, and physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, and an acting internship, in 
addition to the core disciplines. 

♦ Close monitoring of clinical activities indicates that stu- 
dents have an appropriate mix of inpatient and hospital- 
based outpatient experiences. The fundamental nature of 
these experiences has changed little over the past de- 
cade. 

♦ Clinical teaching follows an apprenticeship model, 
where students become integral members of the health 
care team. 

♦ All students are required to serve an acting internship 
in one of the core disciplines (except psychiatry) during 
their fourth year. 

♦ Beginning in 1995, when a family medicine clerkship 
was introduced and elective time was reduced, options 
for the acting internship were expanded to include gen- 
eral surgery and obstetrics-gynecology. 

♦ A two-week required clerkship in substance abuse was 
introduced in 1996. Clinical experiences are provided in 
a number of community-based treatment programs and 
counseling centers. 

♦ An affiliation with a school for developmentally disabled 
children and adults allows students in pediatrics and fam- 
ily medicine clerkships to leam to interact with persons 
who have limited ability to communicate. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The theme for curricular renewal is to promote learning 

at all levels — among students, among faculty, through- 
out the institution, and within the community. Specific 

goals for curricular renewal include: 

• Reduction in total contact time and in the proportion 
of lecture time 

• Continued increase in small-group teaching 

• Greater vertical and horizontal integration throughout 

• Further strengthening of clinical skills teaching 

• Restructuring as needed to facilitate achievement of 
the above goals 

• Introduction of a comprehensive OSCE required for 
graduation 

• Integration of technology, including multimedia and 
case-based simulations 




• Further enhancement of community service learning 
activities 

• Institution of a faculty development program 

• Greater recognition of the educational contributions 
of faculty 

♦ While much of the planning has involved the Commit- 
tee on Academic Programs and Policies (AP2), its cur- 
riculum subcommittees (consisting of course and clerk- 
ship coordinators), and the Office of Education, students 
have been involved at all stages and have, on occasion, 
played leading roles. Planning activities included: 

• An initial proposal from AP2 and the Office of Edu- 
cation documenting the need for change 

• A public hearing conducted by AP2 for commentary 
on the proposal 

• Town meetings with students for further commentary 

• Workshops to identify overall objectives for medical 
student education 

• A student “white paper” recommending specific cur- 
ricular changes 

• An ad-hoc task group of faculty and students to out- 
line goals for renewal 

• Meetings of the dean and acting senior associate dean 
for education with department chairs to secure support 

• A final proposal developed by AP2 in concert with 
department chairs and in the Office of Education 

• Approval by the faculty council 

• Implementation by departments, AP2, and the Office , 
of Education 

♦ The resources necessary to continue the curriculum re- 
view include: 

• Faculty, student, and administrator time 

• Research into initiatives at other institutions 

• Logistic support and modest budget for arranging 
workshops, retreats, etc. 

• An understanding of institutional culture, negotiating 
and facilitating skills, patience, and a sense of humor 

• Detailed inventory of teaching activities and curricu- 
lar content 

• Workshops to define clinical skills and to plan a com- 
prehensive OSCE 

• Curricular rearrangement to accommodate more 
small-group teaching activities 

• Creation of more small-group teaching space 

• Creation and staffing of dedicated clinical skills teach- 
ing and testing facility 

• Resources to expand the pool of SPs and support in- 
creasing use of standardized and actual patients in 
clinical skills teaching 

• Initially, external consultant(s) to provide faculty de- 
velopment workshops 

• Resources to support faculty attendance at regional 
and national meetings 
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• Eventually, creation of staff position and budget to 
support faculty development for full-time faculty and 
comm unity 'based preceptors 



Challenges and Unanticipated Outcomes 

♦ The major challenge was in deciding on the scope and 
magnitude of the curricular renewal. One view, based on 
student performance measures, was that “it ain’t broke, 
don’t fix it.” 

♦ An opposite view, shared by many students, was that the 
curriculum was outdated and that the NJMS had an op- 
portunity to design an innovative program that would 
establish it as a national leader in medical education. 

♦ A compromise was reached that, while disappointing to 
the innovators, was progressive and politically feasible. 
A “quick win” in the form of major restructuring of the 
first-year curriculum achieved buy-in and has helped in 
sustaining momentum. 

♦ The dean’s commitment of support for faculty develop- 
ment and clinical skills reaching, while not unantici- 
pated, has also had a positive effect on curricular re- 
newal. 

♦ Capital projects now' under way will result in construc- 
tion of ten to 12 new small-group teaching rooms and a 
clinical skills teaching and testing center, as well as the 
deployment of an inter- hospital videoconferencing net- 
work. This infusion of resources is fortuitous and timely, 
and is contributing to further innovation. 

♦ An unanticipated development has been a strong em- 
phasis on professionalism. Several projects are now under 
way to highlight professionalism, in its broadest defini- 
tion, as a core institutional value, and to strengthen role 
modeling, teaching, and evaluation of professional be- 
haviors. 



♦ An ad-hoc subcommittee of the Committee on Aca- 
demic Programs and Policies has developed measures of 
both process and outcomes of the curricular renewal, in- 
cluding targets for student performance. 

♦ Courses and clerkships are providing annual progress re- 
ports of curricular restructuring and changes in instruc- 
tional methods to the curriculum subcommittees. 

♦ The Office of Education provides monthly progress re- 
ports to AP2 and the curriculum subcommittees on other 
aspects of the renewal. 

♦ Working groups on clinical skills teaching, integration of 
the preclinical curriculum, and professionalism make pe- 
riodic reports to their respective committees. A biennial 
survey of faculty and students to assess satisfaction with 
the curriculum and with the renewal process is planned. 

♦ A formal process is in place for peer review of all courses 
and clerkships at least every three years. The review is 
conducted by a basic scientist, a clinician, and two stu- 
dents. Review materials to be submitted by the course 
and clerkship coordinator include course objectives, a 
syllabus, sample examinations, student performance data, 
student evaluations of the course and clerkship, and stu- 
dents’ responses to a number of narrative questions re- 
garding the administration of the course. 

♦ Review of the structure of the educational program is 
ongoing. Major changes occur every three to four years 
in order to meet new curricular goals. 

• The preclinical curriculum was completely redesigned 
in 1991-92. Basic science courses were resequenced, 
and courses in PBL and the art of medicine were in- 
troduced. 

♦ The clinical curriculum was restructured in 1995-96 
to accommodate a new clerkship in family medicine. 

♦ The preclinical curriculum was again restructured in 

1999- 2000 to facilitate horizontal integration. 

• The clinical curriculum will be reviewed again in 

2000- 01 in an effort to provide greater flexibility. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ There are eight schools in the University of Medicine 
and Dentistry 1 of New Jersey (UMDNJ). 

♦ All eight schools are governed by the bylaws of the uni- 
versity and by independent bylaws of each institution. 
The university bylaws define the administrative organi- 
zation of the university and the schools. 

♦ The bylaws of Robert Wood Johnson Medical School 
(RWJMS) include specific information regarding the ad- 
ministrative organization of the faculty, the school, and 
the standing committees. 

♦ The dean is the chief administrative officer of the school, 
with primary responsibility for implementing the mission 
of the school. 

♦ The dean appoints an associate dean for academic affairs, 
an associate dean for RWJMS at Camden, and an asso- 
ciate dean for academic and student affairs at Camden. 

♦ The school council, chaired by the dean, includes the 
department chairs and a representative number of fac- 
ulty. The council develops policies under the jurisdiction 
of the faculty and advises the dean, with approval subject 
to majority vote of the faculty. 

♦ The school bylaws mandate the following standing com- 
mittees that play a major role in the educational pro- 
gram: 

• Academic standing committee 

• Continuing medical education committee 

• Curriculum committee 

• Graduate biomedical sciences education committee 

• Graduate medical education committee 

♦ The curriculum committee is charged to develop, review, 
and make policy recommendations regarding the curric- 
ulum and to develop standards for the evaluation of the 
educational program. 

♦ The associate dean for academic affairs and the associate 
dean for academic affairs of the Camden campus are ex 
officio members of the curriculum committee, and can 
vote. 

♦ There are standing subcommittees of the curriculum 
committee for each section of the curriculum, and a stu- 
dent curriculum subcommittee. 

♦ During the 1990s the curriculum committee assumed an 
increasingly pivotal role in evaluating the cu^^Hjjn 



and serving as an agent for change. This role has in- 
cluded an in-depth evaluation of each required course 
and clerkship, evaluation of each year of the curriculum, 
and a commitment to achieving measurable educational 
objectives. 

♦ The student curriculum committee has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating arid interpreting student 
evaluations of each course. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Academic Affairs supports the educational 
program. 

♦ A position of assistant dean for educational programs was 
created in 1999. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Institutional and state funds support the educational pro- 
gram. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty in each department who are responsible for 
courses or clinical rotations are identified as course di- 
rectors or clerkship directors. 

♦ The university and each of its schools are implementing 
a “master educator” program that will recognize excellent 
teachers and create a guild that will further enhance the 
educational missions of each school and the university. 

♦ Teaching excellence is one of the criteria for promotion 
for all faculty. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The curriculum committee has identified learning out- 
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comes, based on the AAMCs Medical School Objec- 
tives Project (MSOP). 

♦ All courses and clerkships have identified the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and values they target, as well as listing 
the means by which they determine that the students 
have met those dimensions. [The matrix is available 
upon request from the authors.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ A case-based learning course in the first-year curriculum 
utilizes problem-based learning and Internet-based com- 
munication between faculty and students. 

♦ There has been an increased emphasis on small-group 
teaching, self-directed learning, and computer-based 
teaching and learning in all courses. 

♦ Cases and clinical correlations are used extensively to 
anchor basic science concepts. 

♦ Clinical faculty and fourth-year medical students serve 
as small-group facilitators. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching and student 
assessment. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to purchase computers. They 
have access to medical school computers in the computer 
laboratory, the teaching laboratories, and the library-. 

♦ Many courses are Web-based and use computers exten- 
sively. 

♦ Communication with students is done via electronic 
mail. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Beginning in 1994, all students have been required to 
successfully complete the summative Clinical Skills As- 
sessment Exercise that uses an OSCE format to assess 
student competencies in skills considered essential by the 
faculty. 



♦ All of the required third-year clerkships utilize either an 
OSCE or an observed clinical assessment as part of a 
students evaluation. 

♦ Assessment methods include standardized patients, fac- 
ulty observation, and the assessment of problem-based 
learning skills as reflected in project reports by students. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Three courses in the first and second years include clin- 
ical experience. 

♦ Most of the clinical experiences are concentrated in the 
third and fourth years of the curriculum. 

♦ In 1993 the third and fourth years were revised exten- 
sively to increase the instruction in the ambulatory set- 
ting to 50% of the required clerkship time and to incor- 
porate a family medicine clerkship into the third year. 

♦ Students work in hospitals, physicians’ offices, outpatient 
clinics, and neighborhood health centers. 

♦ The current third year includes six required eight-week 
rotations in family medicine, medicine, obstetrics- 
gynecology, pediatrics, psychiatry, and surgery. 

♦ The current fourth year includes at least four electives, 
a required subinternship, and a required rotation in med- 
icine, never in surgery. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum committee is responsible for reviewing 
the curriculum in whole and in part. 

♦ The office of academic affairs and the faculty are in- 
volved actively in this dynamic process. 

♦ The bylaws were revised in 1998 and include a charge 
to the curriculum committee to conduct an in-depth re- 
view of each course at least every three years. 

♦ An educational retreat, held in March 1999 by the cur- 
riculum committee, focused attention on ways to in- 
crease horizontal and vertical integration in the curric- 
ulum. As a result of the retreat, the deans office and the 
curriculum committee offered competitive educational 
grants to faculty who developed projects in these areas. 
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Scott Obenshain, MD, and Stewart Mennin, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The curriculum changed in 1993 and now requires cen- 
tralized governance of education. 

♦ Currently, there are two governing bodies for education. 

• The Education Council, a committee of the faculty 
(formerly known as the Curriculum Committee) 
makes education policy recommendations to the fac- 
ulty. 

• The Integrating Group implements and monitors the 
curriculum. The Integrating Group reports to the dean 
via the associate dean for undergraduate medical ed- 
ucation. 

♦ Prior to the changes in the new curriculum (1993), two 
steering committees (one for years one and two; another 
for years three and four) were responsible both for im- 
plementation and for evaluation and promotion of stu- 
dents. 

♦ The evaluation and promotion functions, formerly car- 
ried out by the steering committees, are currently han- 
dled by the committees on student promotion and eval- 
uation. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Undergraduate Medical Education was es- 
tablished in 1971. 

♦ The office was enhanced significantly during the 1980s 
and 1990s as a direct result of funding from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation to support the innovative Primaty 
Care Curriculum and The Robert Wood Johnson Foun- 
dation’s Program for Medical Education. The latter fa- 
cilitated the union of the two prior parallel tracks of 15 
years’ duration. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ This budget was established originally with the Office of 
Undergraduate Medical Education (1974) and has been 
increasing steadily through grant support for innovation 
in curriculum and education. » | ** 

e Lj mX 



♦ Over time, hard money has replaced grant support for 
undergraduate medical education. 

♦ Currently, funding is from the state and the dean’s office. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty with primary responsibility for education com- 
ponents and programs are: 

• elected by block committees 

• appointed by chairs 

• self- identified 

♦ In addition, these faculty serve on committees that or- 
ganize and implement the curriculum. They are recog- 
nized and receive credit for their leadership roles in ed- 
ucation. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Almost all components of the medical education expe- 
rience specify learning outcomes. 

♦ Five competencies (communication; clinical skills; crit- 
ical integration of knowledge; professional attitudes, val- 
ues, and ethics; and self-assessment) are specified and as- 
sessed as part of a series of comprehensive Student 
Progress Assessments (SPAs) that occur three times over 
the course of four years. 

♦ There are specific outcomes for student research, clinical 
skills, rural primary care experiences, individual organ 
system blocks, and clerkships. They are developed by fac- 
ulty committees and groups that report to the Integrating 
Group. 

♦ At the present time, we do not have a unified statement* 
of graduate outcome objectives. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Parallel education tracks existed during years one and 
two of the curriculum from 1979 to 1995. The two tracks 
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were joined, combining the best of each, extending their 
innovative features across all four years. 

♦ Student-centered, small-group, problem-oriented, com- 
munity-based learning is now part of all students’ expe- 
riences. Formerly such learning was focused more on the 
students in the Primary Care Curriculum (20 of 73 stu- 
dents). 

♦ All learning experiences are focused around the use of 
clinical cases from the first day of medical school. 

♦ Integration of learning throughout the four years in- 
cludes consideration of normal and abnormal; biology, 
behavior, and population; primary and tertiary cave; and 
urban and rural community experiences. 

♦ Small-group, problem-based learning using cases has 
been extended beyond the early years of medical edu- 
cation into all of the core clinical clerkships. 

♦ Standardized patients, used during training in clinical 
skills, selected courses, and clerkships, are a key feature 
of the Student Progress Assessments. 

♦ Prior to graduation every student is required to complete 
a research project. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to have computers at entry to med- 
ical school. 

♦ Computer technology is used to provide case exhibits in 
problem-based tutorials, for intranet communication 
among students, faculty, and staff, and in student-assess- 
ment (formative and summative). 

♦ Syllabi and handouts are available electronically. 



each of the competencies. If necessary, a second attempt 
is provided six months later. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in an objective structured 
clinical examination (OSCE) format to assess clinical 
and communication skills. 

♦ Other methods include multiple-choice examinations, 
modified essay questions, self-assessment, and essays 
about professional attitudes, values, and ethics. 

♦ Computers have been used in the SPA in the past; how- 
ever, at the present time the use of computers occurs 
primarily during the various block/course assessments. 

♦ In SPA 1 , the students are observed by faculty and given 
feedback on their communication skills. 

♦ Increasingly, SPA methods are also used throughout the 
curriculum. Individual blocks use modified essay ques- 
tions in addition to multiple-choice questions. 

♦ Several blocks use computers to administer modified es- 
say questions. Students submit their answers electroni- 
cally, and receive immediate feedback from the course 
director. 

♦ Students are observed doing a complete history and 
physical examination as part of the assessment in the 
Clinical Skills course. 

♦ Two of the core clinical clerkships administer OSCEs as 
components of their assessments. One OSCE is admin- 
istered formatively early in the clerkship and the other 
at the end. AH core clerkships are committed to having 
OSCEs beginning in March 2001 . 

♦ Assessment takes place in the student-centered, prob- 
lem-based, small-group tutorials. It is based on students’ 
self- and peer-assessments and faculty assessments. This 
accounts for 30% of each student’s grade in Phase 1 of 
the curriculum. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ A performance assessment of students is administered 
three times during the four years of medical school. 

♦ This assessment, known as the Student Progress Assess- 
ment (SPA), assesses five competencies: (1) clinical 
skills, (2) communication, (3) critical integration of 
knowledge (CrlK), (4) professional attitudes, values, and 
ethics (PAVE), and (5) self-assessment. 

♦ The assessments are administered during the second se- 
mester of the first year (SPA 1), during the fall semester 
of the second year (SPA 2), and as an exit clinical ex- 
amination in the final year of medical school (SPA 3). 

♦ SPA 3 is a sequential assessment. The first administration 
is a screening assessment in which the students have the 
opportunity to demonstrate their skills jan^abilities in 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students start clinical training and experience with pa- 
tients from day one. They learn to perform a screening 
history and physical examination and develop interview- 
ing skills during the first semester of medical school. 

♦ Students begin learning in community- and university- 
based clinical settings one afternoon each week. This 
starts in the second semester and continues through the 
end of the third year. 

♦ At the end of the first year of medical school, all students 
spend four to 12 weeks in a primary care community- 
based setting seeing patients under supervision and refin- 
ing their self-directed learning skills. Students may elect 
to return to medical school to begin work on their re- 
quired research projects. Approximately two thirds of the 
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students elect to spend the full 12 weeks in the primary 
care setting. 

♦ Approximately half of the core clerkship experience is 
ambulatory. 

♦ Every student is required to take a four-week preceptor- 
ship outside the academic health science center during 
the final year of medical school. 



Curriculum Review Process 

Fifteen years of parallel-track innovations have taught us the 

value of longitudinal and comprehensive curriculum review 

and analysis. 

♦ Integration of basic and clinical sciences has been ac- 
complished by extending tutorial learning through the 
core clerkships and by moving USMLE Step 1 to the 
end of the third year. 

♦ Student-centered, problem-based learning, lectures, lab- 
oratories, and seminars are combined in an interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum that takes place in urban and rural am- 
bulatory and inpatient settings. 

♦ Faculty development in teaching, education, and assess- 
ment is integral to all programs as part of the continuum 
of education and practice. 

♦ Comprehensive short-, medium-, and long-term data 
gathering and analysis are an institutional feature of our 
innovations. 



♦ The data are reported orally and in writing regularly at 
the Integrating Group and Education Council meetings 
and at meetings of departmental chairman, deans, and 
directors. 

♦ Planning resources are provided by the dean ' ce and 
used to support the Office of Program Evalua i, Edu- 
cation, and Research, whose task it is to carry out the 
evaluation of the curriculum. 

♦ Decision-linked research informs implementation and 
guides analysis of unanticipated outcomes. 

♦ Annual education retreats based on information acquired 
from the curriculum review process, Student Progress As- 
sessment data, and faculty perspectives are used to mod- 
ify the curriculum. 



Future Goals 

♦ In the next five years, plans are to introduce more uni- 
form and codified performance assessment throughout 
the continuum of undergraduate and graduate medical 
education. 

♦ There is a plan to increase the relevance of the missions 
of the medical school to the health of the citizens of 
New Mexico. New and innovative approaches to recruit- 
ing and retaining educationally disadvantaged New Mex- 
icans in the health professions are being created. 

♦ Establishing quality assurance and leadership in medical 
education through faculty development and peer review 
remains a central mission of the institution. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ This structure is shown in Figure 1. 



Office of Education 

♦ The design for the curricular renewal process began with 
a retreat of the faculty in 1983. 

♦ The retreat was followed by the establishment of a “blue 
ribbon panel,” the Ordway Committee. 

♦ This committee conducted a feasibility study to de- 
termine the approach to take to revising the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ An office of medical education was established in 1987 
to support the curricular renewal process. 

♦ A basic sciences forum in the practice of medicine was 
held and specific task forces were established for each 
year of the curriculum. 

♦ A “Gang of Four” produced a proposal from the faculty 
to support the curricular renewal process. 

♦ The faculty voted and approved the renewal plan, mon- 
ies were secured from a state grant to support it, and 



implementation began in 1993. Full implementation, 
with all four years in place, occurred in 1997. Continu- 
ous improvement has taken place from 1997 to the 
present. 

♦ The challenges to the curriculum renewal process in- 
cluded 

• passive-aggressive resistance to change from faculty 
and staff 

• negative impressions of problem-based learning 

• changes in the executive leadership of the medical 
school 

• department chairs 1 reluctance to relinquish power 

• the difficulty of procuring outside funding for change 
validation and initiating implementation 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The themes for the new curriculum begin with the con- 
cept that medical school is a four-year process. 

♦ The basic sciences should be stressed throughout all four 
years of the curriculum. 

♦ Clinical medicine should be taught in the ambulatory 
setting. 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Management and Governance Structure 
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♦ The biopsychosocial model interpreted in terms of pop- 
ulations must replace the biomedical model. 

♦ Medical education should emphasize the production of gen- 
eralists who are capable of interacting with specialists. 

♦ Graduates should be lifelong learners. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Students are required to pass a fourth-year clinical com- 
petency exam. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The continuous quality improvement model is fully im- 
plemented at the school. 

♦ All curricular offerings are evaluated by students and by 
faculty, using focus groups and questionnaires. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education provides evaluations of 
all student performances against which to measure cur- 
riculum goals. 

♦ Other means of review include 

• monitoring hours of scheduled class time 

• student attrition rates 

• career choices of graduates 

• geographic distribution of graduates 

• postgraduation questionnaire 
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Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva University 

Albert S* Kuperman, PhD 



Curricult \ Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1996, responsibility for educational policy and 
planning was shifted from a committee of the faculty - 
student senate to one that is organized and appointed 
by the dean and known as the Division of Education 
(DOE). 

♦ Membership of the DOE consists of 25 faculty, four stu- 
dents, the dean, the associate deans for educational af- 
fairs and students, the director of computer-based edu- 
cation, the director of the Office of Educational 
Resources, and the library director. 

♦ Standing subcommittees include those devoted to the 
preclerkship, the clinical years, medical student research, 
computers, and educational support. 

♦ The DOE is charged to monitor and review all aspects 
of undergraduate medical education; facilitate the design 
and development of new curricula, courses, and 
programs; recommend to the dean the allocation of fi- 
nancial resources to support educational objectives; and 
develop and implement programs for training faculty as 
educators. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Resources was established in 
1978. 

♦ This office evaluates all courses and clerkships using stu- 
dent questionnaires and conducting student focus groups. 

♦ The office has the responsibility to plan, organize, and 
develop (usually in cooperation with interested faculty) 
programs that help faculty improve their teaching 
skills. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The associate dean for educational affairs allocates funds 
from the educational budget, which he manages, to im- 
plement new DOE initiatives and provide funding for 
personnel, equipment, and supplies needed to sustain the 
academic program. 
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Valuing Teaching 

♦ Each course leader and clerkship director recommends to 
the associate dean for educational affairs one or two 
members of the course/clerkship who deserve travel 
awards to attend a conference or convention, based on 
their outstanding teaching. 

♦ Each year, several members of the faculty are recom- 
mended for induction into the Leo Davidoff Society (for 
outstanding teaching) or for three different outstanding 
teaching awards presented at graduation. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ During the 1990s changes in the structure, content, and 

process of the preclinical curriculum were implemented. 

The goals of these changes were to help students 

• obtain a more integrated view of normal and abnor- 
mal biology 

• become more effective in applying knowledge of bio- 
logical, behavioral, and population sciences to the so- 
lution of clinical problems 

• become successful self-directed learners with excellent 
information-retrieval skills 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The preclinical curriculum includes interdisciplinary 
courses that reflect unifying themes and concepts of 
modern biology, linkages between different biomedical 
science disciplines, and applications of basic knowledge 
to diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of human dis- 
ease. 

♦ There has been a significant reduction in class hours, 
esp xially lecture hours, with a concomitant increase in 
unscheduled time. 

♦ Over the past ten years, 270 scheduled class hours have 
been deleted from the curriculum. 

♦ Course content de-einphasizes the mastery of facts, is less 
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redundant, and integrates topics representing different 
disciplines. 

♦ There has been an increase in case- based conferences, 
with groups of ten to 25 students, in almost all preclin- 
ical courses. 

♦ Approximately 50% of the total preclinical curriculum 
now consists of conferences plus laboratory sessions, clin- 
ical encounters, and other interactive educational strat- 
egies. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Each student is required to own a computer. 

♦ Student housing is wired to the college’s network and 
each student is connected to the network. 

♦ All students have access to electronic mail, educational 
software, and the Internet. 

♦ There are computers located in every classroom and in- 
structional laboratory. 

♦ Students located at affiliated hospitals have access to 
electronic mail at designated work stations. 

♦ Every course offered at the college has a Web site that 
contains course objectives, graphics, images, cases, links 
to off-campus Web sites, and other material considered 
helpful to student learning. 

♦ The director of computer-based education works with 
course leaders, clerkship directors, and faculty to facili- 
tate effective applications of information technology in 
the teaching program. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ A standardized patient examination is administered at 
two points in the curriculum, at the end of the second 
year to assess students’ clinical skills, and at the end of 
the third year to assess students’ communication, clinical 
examination, and diagnostic skills. 

♦ Every clerkship uses an observed clinical encounter and 
an NBME shelf examination. 

♦ Assessment methods in the preclinical courses are under 
review with the aim of making them more congruent 
with learning goals and instructional strategies. The goal 
is to increase the assessment of problem solving. 

♦ The school is exploring new ways to provide students 
with feedback on their examination performances. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Division of Education conducted a retreat in 

1999 and identified the following areas for particular 

emphasis: 

• The integration of basic biomedical science and clin- 
ical medicine at all levels of the curriculum 

• Improvement and enhancement of assessment and 
feedback methods 

• Improvement and expansion of physical facilities de- 
voted to education 

• Development of an early and effective mentoring 
system 

• Continuing attention by different faculty groups to 
medical ethics, evidence-based medicine, nutrition, 
and palliative care 
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Ronald E. Drusin, MD, Pat Molholt, PhD, and Hilary J. Schmidt, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1992, the school undertook a comprehensive review 
of the curriculum. The same year the school received a 
grant from The Robert Wood Johnson (RWJ) Founda- 
tion for curricular renewal. 

♦ The governance of the curriculum was centralized in the 
dean’s office in 1992, when the Office for Curricular Af- 
fairs was established to oversee implementation of the 
revised curriculum. Since it was established, the office 
has assumed both administrative and budget supervision 
for an increasing number of courses at the school. 

♦ The associate dean for curricular affairs serves as chair of 
the Curriculum Committee. 

♦ The Office for Curricular Affairs and the Curriculum 
Committee are responsible for governance of the curric- 
ulum as well as for its quality and content. The office 
and the committee report to the dean and to the Faculty 
Council. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is a faculty-student com- 
mittee composed of basic science and clinical faculty 
with two representatives from each medical school class. 

$ Subcommittees of the Curriculum Committee are 
charged to address specific issues and report back to the 
full committee. 

Office of Education 

♦ The Center for Education Research and Evaluation 
(CERE) was established in 1994, during the curricular 
reform, to serve as a resource for teaching faculty and 
administration of the health sciences schools (medicine, 
dentistry, and public health) on effective approaches to 
teaching and learning. 

♦ The mission of CERE is 

9 to provide service and expertise in teaching, learning, 
and evaluation 

• to support and facilitare continuing quality improve- 
ment and innovation in health science education 

• to promote excellence and scholarship in medical ed- 
ucation 

♦ The CERE faculty and staff are educational and cogni- 
tive psychologists who 

• design rigorous process and outcomes evaluation ap- 
proaches and instruments for the school 



• consult and provide faculty development workshops 
on effective new and traditional teaching methods 

• promote scholarship in education through assisting 
faculty in education research, preparing manuscripts 
and presentations, and writing grants 

• conduct a test and survey-scanning service for scoring 
multiple-choice exams and summarizing course-eval- 
uation survey data 

♦ The number of staff in CERE has doubled since 1999. 

♦ The impact of the CERE in the medical school includes 

• improved learning and teaching environment based 
on evaluation indicators 

• fourfold increase in the number of peer-reviewed 
publications and presentations in medical education 

• increase in grant funding for educational innovation 

• support for and promotion of a continuously evolving 
and dynamic curriculum 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The budget that supports the undergraduate teaching 
programs is a hybrid. 

♦ Before 1992, all costs for teaching programs were funded 
by central funds assigned by the dean’s office to depart- 
ment chairs. Allocation of the funds was and is at the 
discretion of the department chairs and financial admin- 
istrators. 

♦ The RWJ grant was an incentive to define the costs of 
implementing and maintaining new interdisciplinary' 
courses and programs. 

♦ The budget for implementation and maintenance of the 
new curriculum was centralized in the Office for Curric- 
ular Affairs. However, those courses that are not inter- 
disciplinary are still supported by departmental funding. 

♦ The dean supports the budget for undergraduate medical 
education from tuition and other income to the medical 
school. There is no government support for the program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty may be promoted in academic rank in a non- 
tenured track reserved for educators and clinical inves- 
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tigators who have made substantial contributions at the 
local and national levels. 

♦ There is a separate track for faculty who do the required 
service in teaching but whose contributions are not sig- 
nificant. 

♦ The university honors five faculty members across all 
schools each year. Since the awards were established, a 
member of the medical school faculty has been honored 
each year. 

♦ Each year the medical school awards a basic science fac- 
ulty member and a faculty member in the clinical sci- 
ences for achievement in medical education. 

♦ Each medical school class honors one faculty member 
each year for outstanding teaching. The award given by 
the fourth-year class honors teaching across all four years. 

♦ Since 1998, the third-year class has honored six resident 
physicians for achievement in teaching and in humanism 
in medicine, and for being outstanding role models for 
them during the clerkships. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The themes and goals of the curriculum implemented in 

1992 include 

• increased focus and relevance of basic sciences to the 
practice of medicine 

• increased integration within and between basic and 
clinical sciences throughout all four years 

• improved teaching methods, including a reduction in 
lectures and an increase in case-based small-group 
problem-solving sessions 

• improved teaching and integration of the biopsycho- 
social sciences in all four years 

• integration of content themes, including geriatrics, 
HIV, sexuality, substance abuse, health care systems, 
and information systems 

• inclusion of primary care medicine in the core clinical 
curriculum 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The first two years of basic science have been reorganized 
to highlight integration within and between basic and 
clinical sciences. 

♦ There has been a substantial increase in small-group, 
case-based problem-oriented sessions, associated with a 
concomitant reduction in lectures. 

♦ In the second year, there are rarely more than two hours 




of lecture per day and at least four to six hours per week 
of small-group problem solving and/or labs. 

♦ A four-year longitudinal course in biopsychosocial as- 
pects of medicine, including communication, profession- 
alism, ethics, nutrition, the lifecycle, and epidemiology, 
was created. 

♦ Beginning in the first few weeks of the first year, students 
have clinical experiences one afternoon per week in a 
variety of health care settings (e.g., doctor’s offices, 
homeless shelters, hospice, gay men’s health crisis center, 
and school health programs). 

♦ Students participate in journal writing, designed to cul- 
tivate reflective practice. 

♦ There is a long-standing required medical humanities 
program in the second year. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own personal computers, 
although approximately 70% have them. 

♦ The Center for Academic Information Technology 
maintains four computer labs with 120 networked PCs 
and Macs. One of the labs is open 24 hours a day. 

♦ All medical student housing has direct network wiring 
in each student room. 

♦ The school views information technology as a supple- 
ment to the core value of the student -faculty relation- 
ships. Information technology augments and comple- 
ments teaching and learning activities. 

♦ Students communicate with course directors and faculty 
via e-mail, course information is communicated on bul- 
letin boards, and many of the slides and other visuals are 
available online. 

♦ The goals for the use of computers are 

• assisting faculty in illustrating complex concepts and 
relationships and making their use of image-based in- 
formation easier and more effective 

• assisting students in acquiring the knowledge base 
necessary in the preclinical years 

• enabling efficient access to information 

♦ Computer-based resources serve as a medium for faculty 
to introduce topics and concepts in the lecture hall and 
as a study tool for students to use in independent study. 

♦ The histology, neuroanatomy, and pathology courses and 
some segments of the anatomy course have major com- 
puter-based presences in the curriculum. 

♦ Students are encouraged to make independent use of the 
library’s large collection of computer-based resources. 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ The school is a member of the Mew York consortium at 
the Morchand Center, initially funded by the Josiah 
Macy Foundation. 

♦ At the conclusion of clerkships, students’ clinical skills 
are assessed at the Morchand Center using seven stan- 
dardized patients. Students are assessed by the standard- 
ized patients and their encounters are videotaped; each 
student has the opportunity to review his or her video- 
taped performance with a faculty member. 

♦ Faculty may observe students in patient encounters for 
formative evaluations during the clerkships. 

♦ The student evaluation form (completed by their clinical 
preceptors) has been redesigned to improve performance 
criteria and standardize the evaluation across clerkships. 
Preceptors are required to observe directly each student 
performing a history and physical exam before complet- 
ing the evaluation form. 

♦ The USMLE shelf exams have been incorporated as a 
knowledge-evaluation method in clerkships where the 
content of the shelf exam is a good match with the clerk- 
ship knowledge objectives (medicine, neurology, obstet- 
rics-gynecology, pediatrics, and surgery). 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ As part of the Clinical Practice course, all first-year stu- 
dents have a required clinical selective. This experience 
may take place in a variety of community-based clinics 
and projects. 

♦ The student is assigned to a mentor (who may be a phy- 
sician, social worker, or nurse practitioner) and is ex- 
pected to play an important professional role in patient 
care commensurate with his or her knowledge. 

♦ Clinical instruction in physical diagnosis, clerkships, and 
electives are offered in a variety of sites. 



♦ The hospital and health system affiliates where students 
learn are located in inner-city urban centers, suburban 
environments, and rural areas in New York, New En- 
gland, and New Mexico. 

♦ Students learn in hospitals, in community-based ambu- 
latory care centers, in physicians’ offices, and in Indian 
Health Services facilities. 

♦ Many fourth-year students spend time in clinical settings 
away from the school. 

♦ The medical school has established affiliations and op- 
portunities for students to learn in Europe, Australia, 
Asia, and third-world countries around the world. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is charged with ongoing re- 
view of the educational program. 

♦ The committee uses evaluation data from sources that 
include student surveys, exam performances, qualitative 
feedback from focus groups, internal surveys, and re- 
sponses to the AAMC Graduation Questionnaire to 
identify strengths and weaknesses in the curriculum. 

♦ When a weakness is identified, the dean convenes an ad- 
hoc committee to examine the problem and make rec- 
ommendations for changes and improvements. 



Future Goals 

♦ The content evaluation will focus on the following is- 
sues: nutrition, genetics, gender-based medicine, pallia- 
tive care, professionalism, and humanism. 

♦ To continue to enhance integration throughout the cur- 
riculum and improve teaching and student-assessment 
methods. 
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Weill Cornell Medical College 



Cornell University Joan and Sanford I. Weill Medical College 
and Graduate School of Medical Sciences 

Daniel R. Alonso, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Until 1996, the Weill Cornell Medical College curricu- 
lum was of the traditional, “didactic” type, consisting of 
lecture-intensive courses administered by the academic 
departments. 

♦ A curriculum committee composed of representatives 
from all of the departments dealt primarily with general 
guidelines and global issues and had little authority, es- 
pecially in the area of curricular renewal. 

♦ With the curricular reform of 1996, a major change took 
place, resulting in centralization of the governance of the 
curriculum. 

♦ The curriculum committee was replaced by a governing 
and coordinating structure that reflects the recent cur- 
ricular reform, which integrates basic and clinical sci- 
ences across all four years and delivers the instructional 
program via a variety of teaching formats. 

♦ The new structure is the Medical Education Council 
(MEC), which oversees six committees, each responsible 
for the following aspects of medical education: 

• Core basic sciences curriculum 

• Advanced basic sciences curriculum 

• Clinical curriculum 

• Curriculum and faculty evaluation 

• Admission to medical school 

• Student assessment, promotion, and graduation 

♦ The MEC is the steering committee for all policy deci- 
sions involving the educational programs of the medical 
college. 

♦ The MEC’s authority ranges across the continuum of un- 
dergraduate medical education, beginning with the ad- 
mission process and extending throughout all four years 
of the medical school. 

♦ All major educational policy decisions and curricular 
changes must be approved by the MEC. Members may 
initiate policy changes affecting the educational program 
or discuss and act upon recommendations referred from 
other sources, specifically the six constituting commit- 
tees. 

♦ The MEC has 16 voting members, consisting of the 
chairs of the core and advanced basic sciences curriculum 
committees, chairs and vice chairs of the clinical curric- 
ulum and faculty evaluation committees, four represen- 
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tatives from the Executive Faculty Council, four from the 
General Faculty Council, and two student representa- 
tives. 

♦ The MEC is chaired by the senior associate dean for 
academic affairs and staffed by the associate dean for cur- 
ricular affairs and the director of the Office of Curricu- 
lum and Educational Development. 

♦ The MEC is composed of senior faculty who have lead- 
ership roles in the educational program; as a result, policy 
decisions are made by those with direct responsibility for 
the curriculum. Members have a broad perspective with 
respect to the institution’s educational mission. This 
comprehensive view diminishes the influences of indi- 
vidual constituencies. 

♦ The MEC is appointed by the dean and generates pro- 
posals and recommendations for approval by the Exec- 
utive and General Faculty Councils. The various com- 
mittees that are components of the MEC are also 
appointed by the dean. 



Office of Education 

♦ A prior attempt to establish an office of medical educa- 
tion in the early 1980s had heen unsuccessful. 

♦ By 1995, an office of medical education was absolutely 
essential to support the planning and implementation of 
a complex new curriculum with a centralized governance 
structure, characterized by interdisciplinary, integrated, 
sequential block courses featuring pedagogic methods not 
previously used at Cornell. 

♦ The Office of Curriculum and Educational Development 
(OCED) was established in the spring of 1996 when 
planning of the new curriculum was nearing completion. 

♦ Its staff consists of a director/associate dean, an associate 
director, two curriculum coordinators, an assessment co- 
ordinator, an administrative manager, and appropriate 
secretarial and clerical staff, a total of 1 1 staff members. 

♦ The OCED was created to help faculty members achieve 
their full potential as educators and to adapt to new 
teaching roles required by the new curriculum. Its mis- 
sion is to: 

• assist the faculty in the implementation and renova- 
tion of the curriculum, providing guidance for orga- 
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nization of interdisciplinary courses, the integration of 
the teaching of basic and clinical sciences across the 
four years of the curriculum, and the development and 
implementation of the primary care curriculum. 

• establish an active program of instructional support for 
faculty, including the development and evaluation of 
innovative teaching and learning methods. These ac- 
tivities include the development of instructional skills, 
the design, use, and evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials, and, in collaboration with the staff of the Weill 
Education Center staff, the production of computer- 
and Web-based instructional materials. 

• implement a comprehensive and centralized program 
of student, faculty, and course evaluation, including 
an accounting of faculty contributions to the teaching 
program. 

• evaluate the effectiveness of educational innovations 
and curricular programs and, in general, conduct re- 
search in medical education. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Academic departments continue to receive budgetary 
support at the level they had prior to the reform of the 
curriculum in 1996. 

♦ Each department chair distributes the institutional allo- 
cation without input from the dean’s office. This budget 
is funded from institutional resources. 

♦ At the time of the introduction of the new curriculum, 
additional funds were allocated to support the centralized 
management of the educational program assigned to the 
Office of Curriculum and Educational Development. 

♦ In addition, a special fund was established by the dean 
to initially support the participation of clinical faculty in 
the new curriculum. Four years later, it has evolved into 
a merit fund used to recognize the teaching contributions 
of the faculty. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty development is an integral component of the 
mission of the Office of Curriculum and Educational De- 
velopment. The need for this activity was first felt with 
the introduction of the new curriculum in the fall of 
1996, particularly as it called for new teaching modalities 
such as PBL. 

♦ Currently, faculty development sessions occur in two ar- 
eas. The first area is the orientation of faculty to the PBL 
teaching process. All PBL tutors must attend a 90-min- 

... 
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ute session prior to the start of the course in which they 
are expected to tutor. 

♦ During these sessions, a portion is devoted to a discussion 
of the PBL process, identifying specific problems, and 
promoting problem solving with all of the tutors present. 

♦ Since the beginning of the new curriculum in 1996, 60- 
80 faculty per year have attended these sessions. 

♦ The second area of faculty development occurs with the 
yearly offering of a course entitled Faculty Development 
in Clinical Teaching. It is administered through the 
Weill Graduate School of Medical Sciences and offers 
CME credits. 

♦ The seven sessions cover learning climate, control of the 
session, communication of goals, promotion of under- 
standing and retention, evaluation, feedback, and pro- 
motion of self-directed learning. The target group con- 
sists of faculty and medicine and surgery fellows 
interested in enhancing their teaching skills. 

♦ A plan to develop sessions on office -based teaching tech- 
niques for the preceptors in the Medicine, Patients, and 
Society I course is under consideration. 

♦ A session is being piloted this year to enhance the abil- 
ities of all faculty to assess student performance. 

♦ A strategic plan for development was endorsed by a com- 
mittee of the Medical Education Council. 

♦ Ongoing student development in teaching was begun 
this academic year with the introduction of an advanced 
basic science requirement. Part of this requirement can 
be satisfied by students’ participating in a four- week elec- 
tive in which they perform as teaching assistants in basic 
science courses and take a seminar series in teaching 
methods. 

♦ A committee that is considering revisions to promotion 
and tenure policies is discussing modifications to the ac- 
ademic clinical track that may take into account faculty' 
accomplishments in clinical teaching during promotion 
decisions. 

♦ In conjunction with the new curriculum, Weill Cornell 
Medical College has instituted initiatives designed to 
recognize excellence in teaching. 

♦ Among them are monetary bonuses for course directors, 
a significant increase in the number of teaching prizes 
that are awarded to the faculty during a “Celebration of 
Teaching” dinner hosted by the president of the univer- 
sity, the dean of the medical college, and the chairman 
of the board of overseers. 

♦ There are plans to institute a “teaching portfolio” where 
educational contributions of individual faculty members 
will be recorded and made available to department chairs 
and the committee that reviews tenure and promotion 
decisions. 
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Weill Cornell Medical College 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty have not yet developed learning outcomes 
for the educational program. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ Until the academic year 1995-96, the Weill Cornell 
Medical College had a departmentally administered, lec- 
ture-intensive, traditional curriculum. Departments de- 
termined course content and there was little coordina- 
tion across disciplines. 

♦ Increasingly aware that the curriculum needed revisions 
in teaching methods, content coordination, and man- 
agement, the medical college embarked on a two-year 
planning process that resulted in a new curriculum char- 
acterized by hybrid teaching methods, content integra- 
tion, and centralized management. It was implemented 
one year at a time between 1996 and 2000. 

♦ The goal of integrating the learning of the basic sciences, 
clinical sciences, and clinical practice was achieved 
by offering interdisciplinary, sequential basic science 
courses; structuring the sciences into basic and advanced 
modalities; exposing the students to clinical concepts 
from the first week of classes; and providing early clinical 
experiences in physician’s offices. 

♦ PBL tutorials (one case per week over 65 weeks in years 
one and two) develop the students’ problem-solving 
skills and motivation for continued independent study 
and facilitate the learning of the basic sciences by intro- 
ducing them in a clinical context. 

♦ Lectures on highly selected topics and small-group ses- 
sions (laboratories, seminars, etc.) complement PBL. 

♦ In order to learn how to critically review the biomedical 
science literature, students present and discuss current 
papers in a weekly journal club format. 

♦ The strongly positive result of these changes is that stu- 
dents no longer rely on lecture transcripts as their pri- 
mary source of information. Instead, they use textbooks, 
seek information from primary sources, and routinely- 
read the scientific literature. 

♦ Highlighting the level of integration achieved, the core 
basic science curriculum now consists of six courses 
(down from 14 before). There are only two courses with 
clinical content offered during the first two years (down 
from nine before). 

♦ During the first two years, basic science courses are 



taught four mornings per week, leaving one full day as a 
“clinical day” dedicated to an introductory clinical cur- 
riculum. 

♦ During the second year, students acquire more complex 
clinical skills (medical interviewing and physical exam- 
ination), and learn clinical epidemiology, public health, 
nutrition in illness, diagnostic reasoning, and medical 
ethics. 

♦ This sequence is completed in the third year during a 
two-week clerkship that provides experiences in clinical 
ethics and care at the end of life, and teaches approaches 
to dealing with medical mistakes. 

♦ Another innovation of the new curriculum is the intro- 
duction of an advanced basic sciences curriculum that 
includes a review course taught by the faculty during the 
last month of the fourth year and experiences either in 
biomedical research or in teaching in a basic science 
course. 

♦ A hybrid curriculum benefits from a similar method of 
evaluation that is a feature of the Weill Cornell curric- 
ulum. 

♦ Students are very’ comfortable and seem to like the new 
approach. They appreciate being treated as adult learn- 
ers, enjoy learning science in a clinical context, and wel- 
come the early introduction to doctoring. Faculty are 
proud of the change and energized by the innovations. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, but they 
have easy access to the 116 computers in the Weill Ed- 
ucation Center, which is open 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. 

♦ Computer technology is well integrated into the educa- 
tional program. 

♦ The education center is equipped with 116 computer 
workstations, which amounts to one computer to every 
two students in the majority of classrooms, and one com- 
puter to three students in the remaining classrooms. 
These are networked and have Internet access. 

♦ Computers are used extensively and, within the preclin- 
ical curriculum, as a source of information during prob- 
lem-based learning (PBL) tutorials (consulting online 
textbooks and other electronic resources), displaying pa- 
tient-related materials (imaging studies, patient or lesion 
photographs, etc.), online entry' of answers to the first 
step of “triple-jump” examinations, and selected basic 
science exams. 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ Student performance is assessed by a variety of methods 
that include a combination of weekly quizzes, subjective 
evaluation by tutors, and “triple-jump” examinations 
with an oral component. 

♦ Two student classes in the new curriculum have now 
taken the USMLE Step 1 and their performances have 
been outstanding, surpassing by a wide margin those of 
the preceding classes that learned under the previous cur- 
riculum. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ “Clinical Day” consists of a two-year sequence centered 
around the patient-doctor relationship that encourages 
students to develop a professional identity, provides an 
opportunity for students to talk with* patients while see- 
ing them in their contexts, facilitates the gradual acqui- 
sition of clinical skills, and permits experienced physi- 
cians to observe students in the office environment and 
provide feedback. 

♦ Weill Cornell Medical College does not have a depart- 
ment of family medicine. However, the new curriculum 
has introduced a highly successful, eight-week primary’ 
care clerkship offered entirely in the ambulatory 7 setting, 
consisting of general internal medicine, general pediat- 
rics, obstetrics -gynecology, psychiatry, and the primary 
care aspects of the surgery specialties and dermatology. It 
also includes experiences in family medicine clinics at 
the Brooklyn Hospital Center. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Weill Cornell Medical College introduced a formal pro- 
cess for curricular review in 1997, one year after the be- 
ginning of the implementation of the new curriculum. 

♦ There was a consensus among the planners of the 1996 
curriculum that this latest curricular revision was very 
significant and radically different from previous efforts. 

♦ It was agreed that this curriculum would be a dynamic 
educational instrument that would evolve and change 



according to experience. To assure this, a review process 
with two components, General Educational Program Re- 
view and Individual Course Reviews, was established. 

• General Educational Program Review . Every summer the 
Office of Curriculum and Educational Development 
organizes a curriculum retreat attended by teaching 
faculty and student representatives. The two-day 
event is preceded by a mini-retreat that determines 
the agenda topics. These are discussed in plenary ses- 
sions and break-out groups and the consensus rec- 
ommendations are referred to the Medical Education 
Council for further deliberation and/or action. 

• Individual Course Reviews. At least once a year, the 
core basic science and clinical curriculum committees 
review courses or aspects of courses, as appropriate. 

♦ In addition, there is a plan to carry out a comprehensive 
curricular review every 7 five years. Issues for future con- 
sideration include faculty development, student and 
course evaluation, recognition and reward of faculty 
teaching, and curricular outcomes. 

♦ Weill Cornell Medical College has just completed the 
first implementation of a new curriculum. By design, the 
planning process was relatively short (two years) and car- 
ried into the four-year period of implementation. 

♦ The dean’s leadership was fundamental in achieving a 
significant curricular renewal. 

♦ The planning committee was composed of institutional 
leaders with extensive experience and interest in medical 
education and was chaired by the academic dean, who 
served as a middle management “catalyst” for reform. 

♦ The vast majority 7 of the faculty supported the process, 
and those who opposed it sincerely felt that, at least in 
their disciplines, the traditional curriculum does a better 
job of delivering the information. 

♦ Considerable resources were committed to the renewal 
process. 

♦ Since no funds from the academic departments were 
used, new institutional resources were allocated to sup- 
port the planning process, the creation of an office of 
medical education, and a curriculum support center, and 
to provide incentive and merit funds. 

♦ Although in the planning for many years, the coinci- 
dental completion of the new Weill Education Center 
when the curriculum began added to the success of the 
new curriculum. 
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Mt. Sinai School of Medicine 



Mount Sinai School of Medicine 

Alex StagnaroGreen, MD, and Lawrence Smith, MD 



Office of Education 

♦ The Department of Medical Education was created in 
1968. 

♦ The department began weekly medical education grand 
rounds in 1994. 

♦ The Office of Curriculum Support and Medical Educa- 
tion Research was created to support the implementation 
of the new curriculum. 



• clinical experiences throughout all four years 

• computer-assisted instruction in every course and 
clerkship 

• teaching of selected disciplines across the entire cur- 
riculum 

• an evaluation system that reflects the teaching mo- 
dalities employed 

• teaching and evaluating critical thinking skills 

• unique opportunities for research and in-depth schol- 
arly activities 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Rationale for Curricular Change 

♦ There was a need to define the core scientific knowledge 
that forms the basis of medical practice. 

♦ There was a ^eed to employ innovative pedagogic meth- 
ods and technologic advances to stimulate active 
learning. 

♦ There was a need to train physicians who are responsive 
to the society in which they will practice medicine. 

♦ The process presented an opportunity to encourage ed- 
ucational creativity in the medical school faculty. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The goal of the new curriculum is to train physicians 

who will be 

• imbued with a core knowledge of the biologic basis of 
human function in health and disease 

• critical thinkers dedicated to lifelong learning 

• dedicated to the highest degree of professional be- 
havior 

• committed to serve the society and community in 
which they live 

♦ Key aspects of the new curriculum include 

• interdisciplinary education throughout all four years 

• self-directed learning through various educational mo- 
dalities 

• curricular organization that reflects a logical learning 
sequence 



Changes in Pedagogy (See Figure 1) 

♦ The curriculum includes a maximum of two lectures 
daily. The role of the lecture is to frame key concepts 
and to present instructive examples. 

♦ Small-group interactive learning is utilized for case-based 
learning, problem-based learning, and computer-assisted 
instruction. 

♦ A novel six-week block at the end of the first year is 
called the Integrative Core. It consists of in-depth anal- 
ysis of selected topics relating science to medicine, con- 
ducted in graduate-school-style seminars. 

♦ Standardized patients have been an integral component 
of the educational system for the last ten years and their 
use will be expanded in the new curriculum. 

♦ Large -group, interactive sessions are used for integrative 
case conferences. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers. There are 
125 computers available for students within the medical 
school. 

♦ There is a four-year longitudinal medical informatics cur- 
riculum. 

♦ A virtual classroom has been created. 

♦ The intranet is used to disseminate on-line course ma- 
terials to students. 

♦ Computer technology is being applied to evaluate the 
impact of the new curriculum on students and faculty. 
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FIGURE 1: Structure of the New Curriculum 



The New Curriculum — Year One The New Curriculum — Year Two 




Changes in Assessment 

♦ Mechanisms for formative assessment in year-one and 
year-two courses are under development. 

♦ Year-end competency and/or progress testing has been 
introduced for the first and second years 

♦ The current fourth- year OSCE has been expanded to 
encompass new curricular and graduation goals. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical experiences begin in week one of the first year 
and continue through the second year with the Art and 
Science of Medicine course. 

♦ Clinical experiences occur in 

• hospitals (tertiary care, community, and Veterans Ad- 
ministration) 




• ambulatory settings (hospital clinics, physicians 1 of- 
fices, community-based ambulatory settings, the public 
school system) 

• nursing homes 

• emergency rooms 

• hospices 

♦ In the third year, students will have integrated clerkship K 
experiences. 

♦ In the fourth year, students will be required to participate 
in skill-intensive patient-responsible clinical experi- 
ences. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ There are online student evaluations of courses and 
clerkships. 
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New York Medical College 



New York Medical College 

Susan Kune, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 



♦ New York Medical College is a private, freestanding, 
nonprofit institution governed by its own Board of Trus- 
tees. Trustees provide active oversight of all financial and 
policy matters of the college. 

♦ The president of the college reports directly to the Board 
of Trustees. The president is the chief executive officer 
of the college and oversees all aspects of college opera- 
tions, including finance, academic policy, fund raising, 
and planning. 

♦ The college consists of three schools: the School of Med- 
icine, which is the largest and oldest school (1860), the 
Graduate School of Basic Medical Sciences (1963), and 
the Graduate School of Health Sciences (1981). The 
university, in recognition of the need for a chief aca- 
demic officer, in 1996 appointed a provost, who also 
serves as the dean of the School of Medicine. 

♦ Shortly after his appointment, the dean revised the ad- 
ministrative structure of the medical school, decreasing 
the number of direct reports and improving administra- 
tive and academic management. 

♦ In the administration of the medical school, an executive 
vice dean for academic affairs, a vice dean for affiliations 
and faculty practice, and a senior associate dean for ac- 
ademic administration support the dean. 

♦ Reporting to these individuals are senior associate and 
associate deans in the following areas: undergraduate and 
graduate medical education, administration, student 
and minority affairs, admissions, continuing medical ed- 
ucation, primary care education, Fifth Pathway, Medical 
Sciences Library, university registrar, student financial 
planning, research administration, affiliation administra- 
tion, faculty practice, and academic administration. 

♦ An associate dean has been delegated responsibility for 
faculty development. Each of the medical school’s teach- 
ing affiliates, academic health centers, and university and 
major teaching hospital affiliates has a vice dean or as- 
sociate dean, who usually also serves as the hospital’s 
medical director. 

♦ Organizational decision making and faculty participation 
in medical school committees are closely related at the 
college. The dean formally consults the chairmen, the 
associate deans of each of the teaching hospitals, and 
the president of the Faculty Senate during monthly 




meetings. Faculty committees advise the dean on a va- 
riety of issues, particularly curriculum, admissions, re- 
search support, animal care, and compensation. This 
structure supports an appropriate and inclusive decision- 
making process. 

♦ The curriculum committee, consisting of two students 
from each of the four classes and faculty members who 
broadly represent the basic and clinical sciences, likewise 
evaluates, coordinates, and provides oversight to the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ Four standing subcommittees (the preclinical years sub- 
committee; the clinical years subcommittee; the primary 
care subcommittee; and the evaluation, outcomes assess- 
ment, quality assurance subcommittee) work together 
through overlapping membership and workgroups to pro- 
mote coherence and coordination throughout the curric- 
ulum. 



Office of Education 

♦ The college maintains the strength of its academic pro- 
grams through a well-informed, proactive Office of Ac- 
ademic Affairs, whose leadership identifies new and 
emerging national trends and “best practices” in medical 
education. 

♦ The office keeps the dean, the faculty, and the curricu- 
lum committee abreast of these developments. It also 
provides staff support for the curriculum committee and 
has responsibility for dissemination and implementation 
of decisions, policies, and procedures. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ New York Medical College is in sound financial condi- 
tion. The college is more capable of meeting the needs 
of its educational mission than at any time in the past 
two decades. 

♦ Management of available resources has permitted impor- 
tant investments in curricular innovations in both basic 
and clinical sciences, has provided for development of 
“distance learning” capabilities, expanded housing op- 
tions, and improved audiovisual and computer-based 
learning resources. These investments, in turn, have 
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helped to raise the school’s educational profile, enabling 
recruitment of highly qualified students. 

♦ The sources of funding to the college have shifted some- 
what over the years. Six years ago, funding came from 
three roughly equal sources: reimbursement from affili- 
ated hospitals (37%); faculty practice plan (35%); and 
college and all other sources, including tuition, research 
grants, and contracts are (23%). 

♦ While revenues from the various sources are not exactly 
comparable to those six years ago, approximately 25% 
constitutes reimbursement from affiliated hospitals, 36% 
is from faculty practice plans, and 39% is from college 
and all other sources, including tuition, research grants, 
and contracts. 

♦ The college endowment has increased nearly 50% since 
1993, from $36.9 million to $53.9 million. Although 
modest in comparison with other medical schools, it has 
enabled the college to use the unrestricted portion cre- 
atively, maximizing benefit to the school. In fact, the 
amount of income available to support academic activi- 
ties grew threefold, from $754,000 to $2.1 million, dur- 
ing this period. 

♦ The college initiated a reengineering process in 1997 and 
has achieved a total of $9.7 million in expense reduction 
and revenue enhancement. 

♦ Overall, important strides have been made toward de- 
veloping balance among the sources of support to the 
school. However, reliance on practice-plan income to 
support clinical faculty is an ongoing concern. Although 
it has not yet had a profoundly negative impact on fac- 
ulty teaching time, there is still concern that additional 
pressures on physician reimbursement may become prob- 
lems. 

♦ In examining the disposition of resources with respect to 
the various activities and the objectives of the medical 
school, it is generally agreed that the current allocation 
has supported growth and development of the medical 
school. 

♦ Funding has been available for innovations related to the 
educational program, particularly in the following areas: 
standardized patient exams, standardized history' and 
physical exams, teaching associates for gynecologic ex- 
ams and male genitourinary exams, as well as significant 
improvements in the audiovisual resources that support 
the educational program (including the acquisition of 
two Harvey teaching models). 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty members number more than 2,400 physicians 
and scientists representing a broad mix of medical and 
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scientific disciplines. Their various specialties and nota- 
ble quality meet the education, research and service ob- 
jectives of the college. 

♦ While there has been a net decrease of 6% in total fac- 
ulty since 1993, the number of full-time faculty has in- 
creased by 37 (or 4%), to 1,022. Two thirds of the in- 
crease has been in the clinical sciences and one third 
in the basic sciences. 

♦ His or her chair and the dean, as part of the biennial 
faculty reappointment process, evaluate each faculty 
member. This review focuses on faculty members’ cre- 
dentials, teaching, research, and other relevant activities 
to determine whether the level of academic activity mer- 
its reappointment. 

♦ Written guidelines have been promulgated for both pro- 
motion and tenure. These were recently revised by the 
faculty tenure, appointment, and promotion committee 
to clarify some concerns with regard to the use of mod- 
ified titles. 

♦ Teaching continues to be an important criterion for ad- 
vancement, an acknowledgement of the school’s empha- 
sis on education as its central mission. That emphasis is 
also supported by two tenure tracks available for ad- 
vancement of full-time faculty. The two tenure tracks 
(academic and clinical) differ in their emphases on orig- 
inal research but both require a mix of scholarly activi- 
ties. 

♦ With an increase in support and the assignment of an 
associate dean to coordinate an ongoing program, faculty 
development has become much more comprehensive and 
accessible to those who need to improve their teaching 
skills or research opportunities. The broad initiatives of 
the program are designed to strengthen the academic cul- 
ture, promote academic socialization, develop instruc- 
tional programs on teaching techniques, establish mech- 
anisms that guide faculty career development, and assist 
faculty in their efforts to obtain extramural research 
funding. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In the fall of 1997 the dean appointed an ad-hoc com- 
mittee of the faculty to develop educational objectives 
for the college curriculum. These objectives, proposed by 
the committee and eventually approved in 1998, were 
guided by the objectives developed by the AAMCs 
Medical School Objectives Project. 
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♦ New York Medical College’s educational objectives are 
divided into four broad categories: knowledge, skills, du- 
tifulness, and altruism. There was little disagreement 
about the final form of the adopted set of objectives. 
Nevertheless, there was considerable debate about how 
certain topics would be presented in the curriculum and 
whether valid and reliable methods of assessment are 
currently available for certain of them, especially those 
dealing with values and attitudes. 

♦ The curriculum committee, in adopting the objectives, 
fully recognized the inherent difficulty in addressing 
these issues but felt that an ongoing dialog would help 
to define more explicitly what students should be learn- 
ing in the broadest sense (including values and atti- 
tudes). 

♦ The college is convinced that that these educational ob- 
jectives are a clear statement of the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and values that will be needed by our graduates 
to practice medicine in the future. 

♦ While most of the educational objectives were already 
addressed in the existing curriculum, the department 
chairs, curriculum committee, and course and clerkship 
directors have been asked to maintain an ongoing review 
of the objectives in planning their respective portions of 
the curriculum. 

♦ Faculty members have been asked to make necessary 
modifications in either content or evaluation methods in 
order to assist in achieving and documenting stated ob- 
jectives. 

♦ The Office of Academic Affairs is in the process of put- 
ting the entire medical school course of study up on the 
AAMC’s newly available Curriculum Management and 
Information (CurrMIT) database. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The college’s educational program provides a broad- 
based curriculum consisting of 137 weeks of mandatory 
courses and a minimum of 18 weeks of electives that 
prepare the student for all medical career options. The 
curriculum represents a broadly defined faculty consensus 
on the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to be instilled 
during a physician’s education before he or she begins 
the more narrowly focused programs of graduate medical 
education. 

♦ The college fosters the education of physicians who have 
strong basic science and clinical science knowledge and 
skills by promoting curriculum integration between the 
two areas, between the clinical education program and 
the practice environment, and between the college and 
the community. 



♦ Tlie increased emphasis of the college on primary care 
education has resulted in several major curricular revi- 
sions that have affected all four undergraduate years and 
postgraduate education. In 1993, the college was selected 
by The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation for partici- 
pation in the Generalist Physician Initiative. With the 
goal of promoting excellence in general medicine, sig- 
nificant efforts have been made to ensure that the college 
provides a general professional education that prepares 
students for all career options in medicine. Major 
changes included the addition of a required first- year 
course, Introduction to Primary Care, a required third- 
year family medicine clerkship, a required fourth-year 
geriatrics rotation, a mandatory clinical rotation in pal- 
liative care, and an expanded biomedical ethics course. 

♦ Students who have shown an early commitment to en- 
tering primary care are offered the opportunity to enter 
an innovative six-year program combining undergraduate 
education and residency training in internal medicine. 
Three or four students per class have taken part in this 
program, which has been favorably reviewed and ap- 
proved by the American Board of Internal Medicine and 
the Health Care Financing Administration (HCFA). 

♦ For other required courses, a systematic review has oc- 
curred in conjunction with the college’s Center for Pri- 
mary Care Education and Research to ensure that the 
content of clinical rotations focuses on areas that all phy- 
sicians should learn while in medical school. In addition, 
several elective courses have been developed to afford 
students opportunities to gain additional experience in 
areas that have general applicability. These include the 
Lucy Squire radiology course, advanced computer appli- 
cations to health care, clinical pathology, and laboratory 
medicine, advanced EKG analysis and cardiac electro- 
physiology, emergency medicine clerkship, and a hospice 
care rotation. 

♦ All of the basic science courses have integrated clinical 
correlation sessions that use faculty members from the 
clinical departments as instructors and small-group dis- 
cussion leaders. 

♦ All of the clinical departments emphasize evidence-based 
medicine and scientifically validated practice guidelines 
in patient care and teaching. 

♦ An increasing number of clinical departments are offer- 
ing specialized courses designed by basic science faculty 
for residents and medical students at hospital sites. This 
renewed emphasis on integrating the basic sciences with 
clinical training has been strongly supported by chairs 
and faculty members. 

♦ The college also provides special opportunities for stu- 
dents interested in pursuing research careers in medicine. 
The joint MD PhD program is offered in conjunction 
with the Graduate School of Basic Medical Sciences. 
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♦ Summer research fellowships are available between the 
first and second years of medical school. Up to 25% of 
the class regularly takes advantage of the funded summer 
research opportunity. Students who have become in- 
volved in either basic or clinical research in the fellow- 
ship program may continue working on approved proj- 
ects throughout the remainder of medical school. In 
addition, up to two months of elective time may be taken 
in the fourth year to pursue an approved research project. 
Students are permitted to use the research elective time 
to complete data analysis and prepare manuscripts for 
publication. 

♦ Students who have strong career interests in medical ad- 
ministration may take a joint MD/MPH program in con- 
junction with the Graduate School of Health Sciences. 
This program has 1 been very successful, with up to 20 
students per class enrolled in degree programs in such 
majors as health policy and management. 

♦ The college’s basic science departments use both inno- 
vative and traditional instructional models. During the 
past several years, the basic science departments have 
introduced more interactive teaching and learning pro- 
grams and case studies. 

♦ Three major changes in the first year have significantly 
improved the curriculum: the introduction of 15.5 hours 
of teaching in biomedical ethics in a lecture and small- 
group discussion format, expansion of the primary care 
preceptorship to accommodate the entire class, and in- 
tegration of neuroscience and behavioral science into a 
singD teaching block. Even though there have been 
man) innovations in the curriculum since 1993, addi- 
tions have generally been balanced by condensation or 
deletion of less relevant or outdated material. 

♦ All the courses in the preclinical years now use the 
small-group teaching format for breakout tutorials and 
problem-based discussion sessions. This change has been 
accompanied by a significant decrease in large lectures. 

♦ The curriculum ensures that students have dedicated 
time for self-directed study by scheduling it into the nor- 
mal work week. While there has been constant pressure 
to encroach on this dedicated time for other curricular 
purposes, the curriculum committee has resisted doing so. 
Many tudents have used this time to initiate student- 
led small-group study and review’ sessions, ofren w'ith the 
participation of knowledgeable upperclassmen, and to 
take advantage of the college’s wealth of computer-as- 
sisted learning resources available through the college li- 
brary’ and the Alumni Computer Laboratory. 

♦ The variety of hospitals available for the clinical years is 
viewed as a particular strength of the medical school and, 
while students are aware of the difficulties this presents 
in terms of coordination and standardization of experi- 



ence, they believe that the breadth of the experience 
warrants the effort. Standardization has been greatly im- 
proved as a result of the student liaison committee, a 
group of third-year students at each training site. The 
committee meets quarterly with the executive vice dean 
for academic affairs and the appropriate senior associate 
or associate dean to discuss educational program quality, 
student mistreatment problems, and general student life 
concerns. 

♦ The School of Medicine has a formalized career-coun- 
seling program that begins in the middle of the third 
year. It includes assigned faculty advisers, career decision 
workshops, and access to the executive vice dean, the 
senior associate dean, and two associate deans for career 
guidance. As part of this program, students must see their 
faculty advisers or an associate dean to obtain approval 
for each fourth-year course to be taken. 

♦ The medical school recently instituted a faculty-friends 
program, which students begin immediately upon ma- 
triculation. 

♦ Beginning in 1999, college faculty members have been 
trained in the MedCareers Program of the AAMC, and 
they introduce this career-counseling initiative starting 
in the first year. Other informal sources of career coun- 
seling include student organizations, specialty clubs, and 
residency fairs. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, although 
this is under consideration. 

♦ Computer resources are generally easily accessible on the 
Valhalla campus. Each of the buildings is netw-orked to 
the college’s LAN and consequently to the Internet. 
Each student dormitory room is wired for direct network 
access, and there is a direct connection to the West- 
chester Medical Center. 

♦ Connections to off-campus affiliates are being added as 
quickly as possible, with several of the hospitals already 
fully connected via Tl linkages; the 95th Street dormi- 
tory is internally wired with Ethernet and the current 
dial-up connection is being replaced with a dedicated Tl 
linkage. 

♦ In recent years, computer resources have expanded in 
both availability and utilization. 

♦ Computer-assisted learning has been integrated into the 
instruction of medical students, particularly in the pre- 
clinical years. 

♦ The required computer literacy course in the first year 
integrates assignments with those in anatomy, biochem- 
istry, physiology, neuroscience, and behavioral science. 
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♦ New Web-based tools are allowing faculty to build their 
own on-line learning modules and exams. The library 
collection is now Web-searchable, and the on-line re- 
sources provided by the library are growing exponen- 
tially. 

♦ During the clinical years, medical students are expected 
to familiarize themselves with the clinical use of com- 
puters to retrieve laboratory values, patient records, and 
digital images. 

♦ Third-year students learn to use the computing resources 
at clerkship sites and use the Web to retrieve biblio- 
graphic references about the medical conditions of the 
patients. 

♦ There is a fourth-year, independent study elective, 
“Computers in Health Sciences,” that has been taken by 
approximately 70% of the students. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Student assessment and feedback take many forms during 
the clinical years. These include: 

• the presentation of new patients 

• daily bedside teaching 

• weekly submission of patient write-ups with manage- 
ment plans and bibliographic references 

• presentations of research topics 

• formal oral examinations 

• the observed history' and physical 

• miniboard exams 

• observed structured clinical evaluations (OSCEs) 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The college’s four affiliated university teaching hospitals 
(Westchester Medical Center, Saint Vincents Hospital 
and Medical Center of New* York, Metropolitan Hospital 
Center, and Our Lady of Mercy Medical Center) and two 
affiliated major teaching hospitals (Sisters of Charity 
Medical Center and Sound Shore Medical Center of 
Westchester) provide the overwhelming majority of clin- 
ical experiences, both inpatient and outpatient, for med- 
ical students. 

♦ The clinical facilities provide an extraordinary diversity 
of patients, community settings, and organizations that 
enriches the students’ educational experience. 

♦ A recent merger of Saint Vincents Hospital and Medical 
Center of New York with the Catholic Medical Center 
of Brooklyn and Queens and the Sisters of Charity Med- 
ical Center will significantly increase the college’s teach- 
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ing resources, especially in primary' care and ambulatory' 
sites. 

♦ In addition to benefiting from the large volume of pa- 
tient cases afforded by 120,000 annual inpatient dis- 
charges, nearly 1.5 million ambulatory' visits, and more 
than 350,000 emergency department visits, students at 
these affiliated hospitals are also able to interact and 
leam from patients who differ greatly from one another 
racially, ethnically, and socioeconomically. Two of the six 
hospitals are located in Westchester County, a New York 
City suburb counted among the wealthiest counties in 
the country'; the other four are located in New' York City 
itself. 

♦ The variety of locations and levels of care provided by 
the college’s affiliated teaching hospitals is such that stu- 
dents benefit from a sound balance of chronic care, com- 
munity hospital, specialized tertiary care, and primary 
care ambulatory' sites. The array of clinical experiences 
and choices available is more abundant than in most 
medical schools in the nation. 

♦ Medical students are able to select from among a number 
of hospitals for their clerkships. Most rotate through at 
least four hospitals during their third and fourth years. 
Thus, the standardization and coordination of under- 
graduate medical education curricula among these train- 
ing sites are high priorities. The systems that are in place 
to assure a standardized, w'ell- integrated curriculum are 
anchored by an associate dean or vice dean appointed at 
each of the clinical teaching facilities. These deans ad- 
minister, evaluate, and supervise the overall quality of 
the educational programs at each hospital and, along 
with senior faculty members, possess authority consistent 
with their responsibility for education of medical stu- 
dents. 

♦ The college has restructured affiliation contracts with its 
six major teaching affiliates. The revised affiliation con- 
tracts provide the college with the necessary' authority to 
ensure that the hospital and the faculty at these sites 
function in a manner that supports both exemplary pa- 
tient care and undergraduate and graduate medical ed- 
ucation. The new affiliation contracts are judged to be 
highly effective and have resulted in positive advances 
in fostering curriculum standardization, cooperation, and 
good communications among the medical school and the 
affiliates. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Since 1993, various internal and external measures have 
continued to yield highly favorable ratings of the 
strengths of the educational program. 
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♦ External measures include student performances on the 
NBME Parts 1 and II, responses by residency program 
directors to questionnaires regarding graduates, the num- 
bers of graduates who are licensed and board certified, 
responses to the AAMC Graduation Questionnaire, and 
the number who teach in U.S. medical schools. 

♦ Internal measures include student performances on ma- 
ternally written exams, standardized patient exams, 
OSCEs, laboratory sessions, seminars, small-group con- 
ferences, and clerkships. 

♦ Student evaluations of faculty teaching, courses, and 
clerkships are used to assess the quality of education. 
This array of measures and methods provides the college 
with a multidimensional view of educational program ef- 
fectiveness. 

♦ Another measure is the positive result of the national 
residency matching program: approximately 97% of stu- 
dents match in their desired specialties, approximately 
50% match with their first-choice programs, and 75% 
match at one of their top three program choices. This is 



particularly remarkable because many of the students ap- 
ply to programs in the most competitive areas of the 
country, especially California and New England. Simi- 
larly, data obtained from the American Board of Medical 
Specialties indicate that 97% of New York Medical Col- 
lege medical school graduates become board certified in 
at least one specialty, and an increasing percentage is 
becoming board certified earlier in their careers. 

♦ Internally collected data confirm this positive judgment 
of the colleges graduates. Responses to questionnaires 
sent to residency program directors indicate their high 
satisfaction with college graduates. These program direc- 
tors have given New York Medical College graduates 
high ratings in a number of critical areas: clinical com- 
petence (4.1 on a five-point Likert scale); commitment 
to continuous learning (3.9 on a five-point scale); and, 
of 580 responses, only 6% received less than a superior 
rating. In parallel alumni surveys, graduates of the college 
indicated that their medical school education had in- 
stilled a clear commitment to lifelong learning (4.0 on a 
five-point scale). 
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New York University School of Medicine 

Sharon K. Krackov, EdD, and Steven B. Abramson, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The dean has overall authority for the educational pn> 
gram of the School of Medicine. He has invested the 
vice dean for medical education with responsibility for 
the undergraduate curriculum. 

♦ Oversight of the content and quality for each thematic 
unit resides with department chairs. The chairs appoint 
course directors and faculty’ for each thematic unit. 

♦ The basic science courses have been organized into mod' 
ules representing thematic content. Each of the modules 
is directed by a senior faculty member appointed by the 
dean. 

♦ Open lines of communication and dialogue among the 
deans’ office, department chairs, and faculty and regular 
meetings of leaders of the thematic units foster devel- 
opment of an integrated curriculum. 

♦ In September 1999, at the direction of the dean, a re' 
organization and expansion of the dean's office was man' 
dated in order to create the infrastructure necessary for 
central oversight of the curriculum. 

♦ The former associate dean for curriculum was appointed 
vice dean for medical education. A faculty member who 
had served as a module and course director was ap' 
pointed associate dean for medical education. In 1999 a 
new position for an associate dean for educational pro- 
gram development was created. 

♦ Together, these individuals provide enhanced oversight 
and administrative leadership for the curriculum and de- 
velopment of new programs. The vice dean and associate 
deans have a strong leadership role in the process of cur- 
ricular reform. They and other members of the dean’s 
office focus attention on the areas that would benefit 
from change, initiate activities, and keep the change pro- 
cess moving forward. 

♦ The dean’s office provides leadership and oversight 
through a variety of other mechanisms. 

♦ Module directors meet regularly with the deans’ office to 
provide oversight and plan the evaluation of the inter- 
disciplinary curriculum. 

♦ The recent appointment of a new chair and co-chair of 
the Curriculum Committee has strengthened the edu- 
cational governance of the curriculum; they represent 
both basic and clinical sciences and foster an active role 
for the committee. Through their leadership, the Curric- 




ulum Committee is currently focusing attention on a 
critical review of the clinical clerkships in conjunction 
with the curricular reform. 



Office of Education 

♦ The office, under the direction of a medical educator, 
has been instrumental in creating a review of faculty 
teaching efforts. 

♦ Currently, the office serves as an educational resource for 
faculty in development of course objectives, syllabi, and 
teaching modalities. 

♦ The office maintains a centralized comprehensive plan 
for evaluation of all courses and the overall educational 
program. 

♦ The office’s faculty development activities include both 
one-on-one consultations and workshops to support the 
goals of the curriculum. 

♦ The office has supported a series of Medical Education 
Colloquia involving a series of five to six lectures and 
workshops annually by nationally recognized experts in 
various aspects of medical education. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ After the self-study and site visit by a team representing 
the LCME in 1993, a formal budget allocated to the 
education program initiatives was developed. 

♦ The budget is managed by the vice dean for medical 
education and is funded by tuition and fees. 

♦ At the current time, there is no mission-based budget 
that directly allocates dollars to faculty teaching efforts. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The school has begun to recognize faculty’s contributions 
to medical education. Recent examples include a request 
for proposals for competitive awards to faculty in support 
of educational projects, and the Dean’s Recognition Ci- 
tations for Excellence in Medical Education, the first of 
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which were awarded to course directors in the spring of 
1999. 

♦ The Task Force 2001 Report, which is guiding the cun 
rent process of curricular change (see below), reinforced 
the importance of articulating that a major commitment 
to the education program has significant value to the 
institution. The report recognized that promotion to a 
higher rank is based on excellence and evidence of ac- 
ademic achievement and recommended that the criteria 
by which faculty are evaluated for promotion and tenure 
should be clear. 

♦ A dean’s committee to review policies of promotion and 
tenure, particularly as they pertain to the teaching fac- 
ulty, was established to make formal recommendations in 
this regard. The Task Force Report recommended that 
policy development in this area involve assessment of the 
individual’s contribution to the educational program, an 
element of peer assessment, and teaching portfolios. 

♦ The school will use feedback from both faculty and stu- 
dents to create a mechanism to recognize and reward 
teaching efforts. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

New York University School of Medicine is currently in the 
midst of curricular reform and design of Curriculum 2001. 
The curriculum planning process at the School of Medicine 
evolved from a history of ongoing educational revision that 
has occurred within the context of national reform. The cur- 
rent plans for curricular revision are based on the work of 
the Task Force on Curriculum Policy 2001 and the institu- 
tional self-study that was performed in conjunction with the 
accreditation site visit in January' 2000. These committees 
produced detailed recommendations in their reports, Task 
Force on Curriculum Policy 2001: Background and Recom- 
mendations and Report of The Committee on the Educa- 
tional Program for the MD Degree. The plans for curricular 
renewal are characterized by three overarching goals and an 
action plan based on six curricular recommendations. 

♦ Overarching goals 

The following goals guide the curriculum planning process: 

• Develop a rich, evolving, contemporary curriculum, 
founded in the science of medicine, that unfolds over 
the four years of study 

• Emphasize self-directed learning throughout the cur- 
riculum 

• Identify and recognize our most qualified and excel- 
lent teachers 

♦ Six-point plan 

The recommendations of the Curriculum 2001 Task Force 
are summarized in a six-point plan: 
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• Develop thematic content units that will promote ver- 
tical and horizontal integration throughout the four 
years of instruction 

• Enrich the teaching of basic medical science in the 
clinical years 

• Ensure that the core clinical clerkships provide equiv- 
alent and high-quality learning experiences across 
sites 

• Cultivate a culture of scholarship, mentoring, profes- 
sionalism, and humanism throughout the curriculum 

• Develop uniform methods of formative and summa- 
tive assessment that are consistent with course objec- 
tives across all four years 

• Create policies to specify 1 teaching expectations and 
recognize the faculty’s teaching role 

♦ The new’ NYU Master Scholars Program is a significant 
feature of curricular renewal. The overall mission is cre- 
ating a fabric of learning that promotes principles of hu- 
manism and professionalism throughout all aspects of the 
education of physician -scholars. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty has not prepared a formal list of specific out- 
comes that students must demonstrate prior to gradua- 
tion. 

♦ During the past year, all preclinical and clinical courses 
have articulated specific learning objectives for knowl- 
edge, skills, and behaviors. 

♦ The school is moving toward refining the systems for 
assessment of student performance w r ith the goal of link- 
ing performance-based assessments to these objectives. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Since the institutional self-study in conjunction with the 
LCME visit in 1993, there has been progressive modifi- 
cation of the curriculum towards increased small-group 
teaching and self-learning. 

♦ Changes have included an increase in small-group teach- 
ing (currently approximately 55% of total preclinical 
contact time). 

♦ Cases are used to introduce concepts to students. In ad- 
dition, there has been a reduction in the total amount 
of direct contact time in order to increase the opportu- 
nities for independent learning. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching/assessment in 
the ambulatory care clerkship; their use may increase in 
Curriculum 2001. 
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Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to have computers. 

♦ The use of computers in learning will increase dramati- 
cally in Curriculum 2001. 

♦ Since 1996, the school has increased the emphasis on 
computer applications in the curriculum to enable stu- 
dents to understand the use of computers in both clinical 
practice and biomedical research. 

♦ More independent-learning activities have been intro- 
duced to deliver core content, and greater emphasis on 
computer technology' for information gathering and 
searching of the medical literature. 

♦ Significant progress was made in this area through a 
working collaboration between the school’s Erhmann 
Medical Library and the Division of Academic Com- 
puting. 

♦ All basic science courses present material on the Web, 
including handouts, lecture slides, and specialized learn- 
ing exercises. 

♦ During the ambulatory care and pediatrics clerkships, 
students record their patient activities on hand-held 
computers. This permits the capturing and analysis of 
each student’s clinical experiences. 

♦ Based on the success of this experience the school plans 
to move to Web-based technology' for other courses. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Assessment of students during the first two years is based 

on a variety of measures: 

• Examinations. All courses administer written exami- 
nations. The formats of the written examinations vary 
widely and include USMLE-format multiple-choice 
questions, true -false questions, essays, and free- 
response items. 

• Exams are given in class, on computers, and as take- 
home exercises. 

• Examinations have become more integrative as 
courses within modules have become more interdis- 
ciplinary. 

• In general, cumulative final exams are not offered, and 
USMLE shelf examinations are not widely used. 

• All preclinical courses have small-group sessions and/ 
or laboratories where performance is observed and 
evaluated. Instructors give feedback to students based 
on their participation and performances in the small- 
group sessions. 

• Other means of formative assessment include prac- 
tice examinations, take-home laboratory exercises, 
self-assessment problem sets, self-assessment, com- 
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puter-assisted instruction modules, computer-based 
modules, and test-item banks for study and self-assess- 
ment. 

• Several preclinical courses assign other written work, 
including papers, essays, projects, and laboratory 
writeups. 

• Some courses offer opportunities for self-assessment in 
the form of study aids and as practice for graded ex- 
ercises. Mechanisms include question banks and com- 
puter exercises; the latter are generated internally and 
also come from external academic and commercial 
sources. 

• A number of exercises involve students working to- 
gether in groups, where faculty evaluate their perfor- 
mances. 

• Elements of professional behavior are also part of 
the formal assessment system in some preclinical 
courses. 

♦ Clinical curriculum 

• In each clinical clerkship (except ambulatory’ 
care), students take a final examination (shelf 
exam) prepared by the National Board of Med- 
ical Examiners (NBME). The NBME grades the exam 
and students’ scores are compared with those of 
others around the country who have taken the same 
exam. 

• During the clinical clerkships, faculty preceptors ob- 
serve students and provide feedback during small- 
group sessions and on teaching rounds. 

• The ambulatory care clerkship uses an OSCE at the 
beginning of the clerkship to provide formative feed- 
back to students. 

• Students develop a learning plan with their faculty 
mentors for their activities in the ambulatory care 
clerkship based upon their performances on the 
OSCE. 

• Each student is expected to be observed performing 
the core skills required in a particular clerkship, e.g., 
history and physical exam (medicine clerkship), men- 
tal status examination (psychiatry clerkship), and pro- 
cedures appropriate for medical students (e.g., veni- 
puncture). 

• A new objective structured clinical exercise has 
been introduced this year as part of the funded 
NYU Macy Initiative in Health Communication; 
currently, this activity is centered in the third 
year, but it will be extended throughout the curric- 
ulum. 

• In the clinical years, the NBME shelf exam- 
inations combined with faculty and house officer as- 
sessments of students’ clinical performances provide 
information about their knowledge, skills, and behav- 
iors. 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students’ clinical experiences begin in the first year. 

♦ Over the four years, they spend time in physicians’ of- 
fices, clinics, and inpatient wards. 

♦ A new four-year course “The Physician, the Patient and 
Society” will integrate clinical experiences and relevant 
issues, e.g., ethics, prevention. 

♦ Over the past years, the school has continued to refine 
its required clinical curriculum for the third and fourth 
years. 

♦ During the 1996-97 academic year, a four-week rotation 
in ambulatory care medicine was added to the six clerk- 
ships that comprised the core clinical curriculum. 

♦ Students now are required to complete 48 weeks of clin- 
ical rotations on the following services by November of 
the traditional fourth year: medicine (ten weeks), surgery 
(ten weeks), pediatrics (eight weeks), obstetrics-gyne- 
cology (six weeks), psychiatry (six weeks), neurology 
(four weeks), and ambulatory care medicine (four 
weeks). 

♦ Prior to graduation, all students must complete a six- 
week advanced medicine clerkship (subintemship). 

♦ Students rotate on the clinical services of the three ma- 
jor, on-site teaching hospitals of New York University 
School of Medicine (Bellevue, the VA, and Tisch Hos- 
pital), at its affiliated hospitals (North Shore, Lenox Hill, 
HJD, Gouverneur, NYU Downtown), and at the practice 
offices of the faculty on campus and the University 
Health Center at Washington Square. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ In 1995, the dean appointed a task force with a charge 
of formally assessing the state of the educational pro- 
gram. Over 100 faculty and students met throughout the 
1995-96 academic year. 

♦ In the spring of 1996, their recommendations were en- 
dorsed by the Curriculum Committee and approved by 
the dean. 

♦ The recommendations focused on the preclinical curric- 
ulum and addressed three areas: (1) organization of basic 
science courses into modules, (2) development of a com- 
mon weekly schedule, and (3) increased emphasis on 
computer applications in the curriculum. 

♦ In the winter of 1998-99 the current dean appointed 
the Task Force on Curriculum Policy 2001 to reassess the 
school’s success in accomplishing the objectives of the 
1996 task force plan and to make further recommenda- 
tions. 

(lOi 



♦ Task Force 2001 included members of the Deans’ Office, 
basic and clinical science faculty, and students. 

♦ The group began their work with a series of evening 
retreats in January and February 1999. These sessions fo- 
cused on defining unresolved issues and learning about 
successful educational models at other institutions. 

♦ At an all-day off-campus retreat in March 1999, the task 
force reviewed its work over the past two months and 
made detailed recommendations for further change. 

♦ The work of this group and the results of the institu- 
tional self-study are guiding the current process of cur- 
ricular reform. 

♦ The overall goals and specific recommendations are de- 
scribed above. 

♦ The school uses a variety of mechanisms to review the 
educational program: Through careful analysis of this in- 
formation by many constituencies, the institution makes 
eve’y effort to use these indicators to improve the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ The Deans’ Office and Curriculum Committee rely ex- 
tensively on students’ feedback about the educational- 
program. Current student evaluation activities involve 

• written evaluations completed at the end of the 
course/clerkship; these include both formal surveys 
from the deans’ office and more detailed departmental 
surveys 

• active participation on the Curriculum Committee 
and its subcommittees 

• feedback sessions held regularly by course and module 
directors with students during ongoing courses 

• collection of data about patient and educational ex- 
periences with the use of hand-held computers in the 
ambulatory care and pediatrics clerkships 

♦ The faculty’s input is considered highly important and 
their perspectives are valued. 

♦ Course/module and clerkship directors communicate fre- 
quently with one another and with the deans’ office 
about the curriculum through 

• formally structured committees, e.g., the Curriculum 
Committee and its standing subcommittees 

• working sessions to plan and monitor courses/modules/ 
clerkships 

• regular meetings, e.g., module directors with the vice 
dean for medical education and other Deans’ Office 
faculty/staff; quarterly meetings of basic science course 
directors 

♦ Data reflecting student advancement and graduation 
rates are closely scrutinized and serve as the subject of 
regular discussion at the preclinical and clinical exam- 
ining board meetings. Since there have been no signifi- 
cant problems affecting substantial numbers of students, 
these have nor had a direct influence on curricular 
change. 
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♦ The school uses feedback from residency directors to gain 
information regarding the performance of our graduates. 
This feedback is generally quite positive. 

♦ Since 1993, the school has carefully analyzed the re' 
sponses to the AAMC Matriculation and Graduation 
Questionnaires to look for additional indicators from stu- 
dents that help evaluate the strength of the educational 
program. 

♦ Student scores on written exams (other than the 
USMLE) and performance-based assessments are used 
primarily by the specific courses, where they play a role 
in the evaluation of individual students and also as a 
means to assess the success of the course in adequately 
conveying key course material. Module and course direc- 
tors review these outcomes in their internal assessment 
and planning. 

♦ The school regularly reviews the specialty choices and 
academic/research careers of graduates, but this infor- 



mation is generally not used for short-term modifications 
of the curriculum. 

♦ The school continually watches these trends in order to 
judge success in meeting its central objective — training 
physician scholars and meeting the expectations of the 
primary stakeholders, the students. 



Future Goals 

♦ Over the next five years, we expect ro address the fol- 
lowing issues in the educational programs: 

• Enhancing horizontal and vertical integration 

• Promoting active learning and problem solving 

• Developing performance-based assessments that are 
linked to course objectives 

• Establishing mission-based budgeting 

• Increasing recognition of faculty teaching efforts 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ After a series of major leadership retreats throughout the 
calendar year 1997, the Medical School Advisory Coun- 
cil (MEDSAC) voted unanimously in December 1997 to 
completely change the governance structure and man- 
agement of the medical student education program. 

♦ MEDSAC is the governing body of the school, made up 
of all chairs and center directors, the head of the faculty 
council, and senior associate deans, and is chaired by the 
dean. 

♦ The vote was to create a curriculum steering committee 
(CSC), to be chaired by the senior associate dean tor 
medical education and to be made up of a small number 
of committed faculty and educators. 

♦ The size of the CSC since then has varied from seven 
to nine members. It always includes at least one depart- 
ment chair — each of whom is expected to be there not 
to represent his or her particular department, but to take 
an institutional view for the education mission of the 
school. 

♦ The CSC meets weekly (in addition to regular half- and 
full-day retreats) and is accountable to MEDSAC via 
monthly reports on the medical education program. 

♦ The CSC was charged to develop, deliver, assess, and 
continually improve an entirely new curriculum, to begin 
with the entering class of 1999 — a curriculum whose 
ambitious goal is to completely integrate the hasic and 
clinical sciences through the four-year curriculum like 
the two strands of a double helix. 

♦ The “Double Helix Curriculum" was launched in August 
1999 with the class of 2003. 

♦ Reporting to the CSC are two larger committees, a com- 
mittee on years one and two, and a committee on years 
three and four. 

♦ These committees are more representational, with each 
course, clerkship, and theme represented to work out is- 
sues of implementation and quality control. 

♦ Both committees have both course and clerkship direc- 
tors, since the “basic science strand” and the “clinical 
strand" of the Double Helix Curriculum each run 
through the four years. 

♦ Since the integration of the two strands is the ultimate 
goal, a decision was made not to have separate hasic and 
clinical committees (which had been more the model of 
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the first and second-year committee and the third and 
fourth-year committee in the previous curriculum), but 
to still divide the work into two integrated committees 
of manageable size. 

♦ Course, clerkship, and theme design teams are respon- 
sible for each component of the curriculum (in addition 
to the Comprehensive Assessment Design Team) and 
these groups are asked to make regular presentations to 
the CSC. 



Office of Education 

♦ In 1997, URSMD also created a unit called the Offices 
for Medical Education (OME) under the leadership of a 
new senior associate dean for medical education, whose 
responsibilities span undergraduate, graduate, and con- 
tinuing medical education. 

♦ The OME is divided into several offices, including a cen- 
tral administrative unit, the Curricular Affairs Office, the 
Office of Educational Resources, the Office of Admis- 
sions, the Office of Student Services, the Office of Grad- 
uate Medical Education, and the Office of Continuing 
Professional Education. 

♦ The Division of Medical Humanities is also housed 
within the OME. 

♦ Each unit has an associate dean or director. 

♦ The Office of Student Services administers financial aid, 
houses the registrar and the bursar, and oversees student 
affairs and advising, ethnic and multicultural affairs, and 
student enrichment programs (student research, inter- 
national medicine, and community service). 

♦ The Office of Educational Resources provides all logis- 
tical support for courses, including laboratories, room 
scheduling, syllabi, videotaping, etc., plus a new stan- 
dardized patient program. 

♦ The creation of the Curricular Affairs Office in 1997 — 
98 was a major step for the new curriculum. That office 
houses faculty educators with responsibility for assess- 
ment, curricular development, faculty development, in- 
formatics (see below), and educational grants. 

♦ The Longitudinal Ambulatory Clerkship is housed in the 
Curricular Affairs Office, which is also responsible for 
tracking the educational contributions of all faculty for 
the mission-based education budgeting process. 
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♦ The medical center’s library also plays an important role 
in the curriculum, and the director of the Miner Library 
is a full member of the Curricular Affairs Office, so that 
all informatics support for the curriculum flows out of 
the library. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There are several elements to the budgeting for medical 
student education. 

♦ The first is the support for all of the offices described 
above, most of which comes from hard-money tuition 
dollars, but with an increasing number of education 
grants as well to support the start-up costs of novel ele- 
ments of the Double Helix Curriculum. 

♦ The second and largest element is hard-money support 
to departments for faculty. While historically this money 
from both the school and the hospital to support faculty 
was not “cost accounted” to one mission or another, the 
university has been phasing in a mission-based manage- 
ment system that tracks productivity in ail three mis- 
sions. 

♦ The third element is a defined “education budget,” 
which is given as a separate allocation to departments 
each year based on the actual teaching of medical and 
graduate students. 

♦ Funds being channeled into this education budget have 
formed a higher percentage each year of all departmental 
budgets, with an ultimate goal of approximately 20% of 
the hard money that flows to all departments from the 
dean. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Both the director of faculty development and the direc- 
tor of curriculum development are very 1 involved in both 
formal and informal faculty development programs. 

♦ These functions were new when the Curricular Affairs 
Office was established in academic year 1997-98. 

♦ Workshops and retreats are scheduled as needs are iden- 
tified, including such examples as workshops for ambu- 
latory preceptors, how to use multimedia in lectures, and 
the like. 

♦ Routine programs include a required tutor training work- 
shop for every new PBL tutor and a major annual faculty 
development workshop for the entire faculty each year 
on some central topic, such as assessment or adult learn- 
ing. In some courses, videotapes of faculty tcachin 6 are 




routinely provided to faculty with an offer to review 
them with the director of faculty development. 

♦ The director of curriculum development also works with 
all course directors on case development and assessment 
quality. 

♦ The school’s philosophy is that the workshops and con- 
ferences are a valuable part of the faculty development 
program, but that the best faculty development takes 
place in the course of faculty members’ working together 
to create the curriculum. 

♦ Every course, clerkship, and theme design team has a 
liaison from the Curricular Affairs Office and from the 
Curriculum Steering Committee to support its curricu- 
lum development and continuous improvement efforts. 

♦ Student feedback not only on courses but also on indi- 
vidual faculty is collected through a Web-based system 
and sent to faculty from the Curricular Affairs Office via 
the course and clerkship directors. 

♦ The associate dean for curricular affairs, who heads the 
Curricular Affairs Office, has primary responsibility for 
assessment. Assessment is also viewed as a central part- 
of faculty development. 

♦ Approximately ten years ago, in conjunction with a ma- 
jor Robert Wood Johnson Foundation grant and alumni 
fund-raising effort, UR.SMD established a program called 
the Dean’s Teaching Scholars. 

♦ The endowment now supports 12 faculty in th;s program 
at any given time. The term of the award is three years, 
and each year there are three Dean’s Teaching Scholars 
named, along with one Senior Dean’s Teaching Scholar. 

♦ Throughout the three years of the scholarship, these fac- 
ulty are given special recognition, in addition to extra 
money that is sent to their departments, including 
$4,000 per year of extra compensation and $1,000 per 
year to support travel to educational conferences, edu- 
cation-related software, and the like. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Every course, clerkship, and theme has published learn- 
ing objectives. 

♦ In addition to the block-by-block assessments of all spe- 
cific learning objectives, there is a rwo-week comprehen- 
sive assessment at the end of both the second and the 
third year, to assess these objectives in a more global and 
integrated way. (The current draft of the global objec- 
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tives for the medical student program, which are being 
revised, is available from the author.) 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ With the launch of the Double Helix Curriculum, the 
school has moved from a lecture-based curriculum to a 
hybrid PBL curriculum, with a mix of weekly PBL cases, 
lectures, labs, conferences, and self-study. 

♦ The strategy to facilitate students’ learning is unique 
among PBL curricula in that students start clinical clerk- 
ships during the first two years, so that not only paper 
PBL cases but the students’ own patients drive the learn- 
ing of basic science. 

♦ Perhaps the clearest symbol of the difference is the new 
medical education building, which includes state-of-the- 
art small-group PBL rooms, each of which not only has 
modem information technology built in, but also in- 
cludes a fully equipped doctor’s office in the same room. 

♦ The curriculum is designed to use both sides of the room 
in an integrated way throughout all four years. 

♦ There is built-in video technology in every room, so that 
tapes can easily be made of either side of the room for 
use in student learning, faculty development, or assess- 
ment (the clinical sides of all the rooms are used for 
OSCEs as well). 

♦ This extensive use of video technology has been a new 
and very transforming strategy, employed to create re- 
flective practitioners of evidence-based medicine. 

♦ Another major change is the connection of the curric- 
ulum to the school’s Healthy City initiative, a collabo- 
ration with the county health department to improve the 
health of the people of Rochester. 

♦ This public health perspective permeates the curriculum, 
from the design of the Mastering Medical Information 
course to the fourth-year Community Health Improve- 
ment Project, a required month of community public 
health service on one of the Healthy City interventions 
identified as a real need by the health department. 

♦ The main educational strategy employed to facilitate stu- 
dents’ learning is a radical attempt to “shuffle the deck” 
of the Flexnerian “two-plus-two” paradigm and fully in- 
tegrate the basic and clinical sciences throughout the 
tour years. 

♦ This strategy is designed to rap into the near-universal 
experience of fourth-year students, who report that “now 
that I know a little clinical medicine, 1 wish 1 could go 
back and really learn the basic sciences!” By creating a 
four-year “clinical strand” and a four-year “basic science 
strand” of the curriculum, the Double Helix Curriculum 
is an effort to instill that same drive for students to learn 



the basic sciences throughout the four years, and, by- 
habit, throughout the graduates’ medi al careers. 

♦ The strategy may be described briefly as follows: 

• After an intensive, month-long introduction to infor- 
mation management, students learn anatomy, histol- 
ogy, and physiology through the rest of the first se- 
mester as they learn history taking and physical 
examination at the same time, system by system. This 
means that when students are dissecting the knee, 
looking at cartilage under the microscope, and learn- 
ing musculoskeletal physiology, that is also when they 
learn to examine the knee. When they dissect the 
heart, look at myocardium under the microscope, and 
learn cardiac physiology', that is also when they learn 
to examine the heart. This completely changes the 
context of learning, so that by the end of the first 
semester, students can competently take a history- and 
do a physical exam in the context of a check-up of a 
normal, healthy patient. 

• Starting in the second semester of the first year, the 
students under the new curriculum are in a pedagogic 
place medical students have not been in before. They 
are ready to start a longitudinal clerkship that will be 
more than the kind of shadowing of experiences most 
students have in preclinical “doctoring” courses, and 
through which they will learn to treat patients while 
they are going through their courses in the basic sci- 
ence strand of the curriculum. 

• Finally, by moving approximately four months of the 
former block ambulatory care clerkships into the first 
half of the curriculum’s clinical strand (years one and 
two), rime is thus freed up during years three and four 
for approximately three months of advanced basic sci- 
ence work plus a month for the Community Health 
Improvement Project. This includes three two-week 
advanced basic science blocks in the third year and 
one four-week advanced basic science block in the 
fourth year (during which no inpatient clerkships are 
scheduled). 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ There are many networked computers in all settings, so 
students are not required to purchase computers (al- 
though the specifications for a computer compatible with 
the systems are sent to all admitted students in case they 
wish to buy one). 

♦ The Douhle Helix Curriculum opens with four full weeks 
of the Mastering Medical Information course (actually a 
six-week course that also makes up the last two weeks of 
the first year). Before any of the biological sciences he- 
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gin, students have a full month of training in how to 
search the literature, how to assess the studies they find 
(clinical trial design, biostatistics), how to decide the ap- 
propriate level to search (when to use a textbook and 
when to use the Web), and all the epidemiology and 
other information sciences basic to the practice of evi- 
dence-based medicine. 

♦ The assessment of this course includes novel approaches 
to assess the efficiency of the students’ searching strate- 
gies and the quality of their interpretations of the liter- 
ature. 

♦ The entire curriculum is run through a Web-based sys- 
tem called TopClass, and students all routinely use in- 
formation technology in both the basic and the clinical 
strands of the curriculum. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ At the end of each component of the curriculum, a for- 
mal assessment is done, including a Web-based student 
evaluation (which is required of all students to receive 
credit for the course), feedback from all faculty, a focus 
group of students and faculty, and review of student per- 
formance outcomes. 

♦ This information is summarized in a report prepared by 
the Curricular Affairs Office and sent to the course de- 
sign team to make a plan for the next year. 

♦ The elements of that plan then become the first page of 
the final assessment report, which is given to all students, 
course faculty, and all department chairs. 

♦ For more global reviews, the Curriculum Steering Com- 
mittee conducts regular reviews of all components of the 
educational program, and the two-day annual education 
conference focuses on major program assessment. 

♦ The curricular reform was launched in 1997 for imple- 
mentation with the entering class in 1999. From the 
dean to the senior vice president for health affairs to the 
president of the university, a major commitment of re- 
sources to build a new medical education building for 
the Double Helix Curriculum to the increase the support 
for medical education has been crucial to the success of 
that curriculum. 

♦ In addition to the capital requirements for the building 
and all the computer and audiovisual infrastructure for 
novel educational spaces, support included ongoing 



budgetary' commitments to curricular development and 
renewal. 

♦ A “resource” perhaps even bigger than administrative fi- 
nancial and priority support has been the commitment 
of the faculty and student body. 

♦ The longstanding dedication of the faculty to the med- 
ical student education mission has never been demon- 
strated more clearly than in this curricular reform, com- 
ing as it has during a time of simultaneous building of 
the research and clinical missions. Indeed, the biggest 
barrier to overcome has been the conflicting demands 
created by a research -in tensive academic medical center 
trying to excel in all three missions. With increasing de- 
mands on the faculty for clinical productivity and re- 
search grants, the enthusiasm with which the Double 
Helix Curriculum has been developed and launched 
stands as a real example of what a faculty can do if it is 
committed to its students. 

♦ As mentioned above, the creation of exciting new space 
in which to teach and learn and the building of the 
Offices for Curricular Affairs and Educational Resources 
(which take a service-oriented view' of the teaching fac- 
ulty as their valued clients) and the involvement of the 
Miner Library (with that same orientation) have also 
been central to the success of the enterprise. 

♦ As stated earlier, the Double Helix Curriculum is being 
phased in with the class of 2003. 

♦ The first year has already been fully implemented and 
the second year is very' far into the detailed development 
phase at this time (hour-by-hour schedules nearly com- 
plete, PBL cases being finished, tutor training under 
way). 

♦ The design of the third and fourth years is also finalized, 
but many of the details of the advanced basic science 
curriculum are still being developed. 

♦ The entire faculty and student body are deeply engaged 
in this continuing development (and continuous im- 
provement of the parts already implemented). 



Future Goals 

♦ The major issues in the next tive years surround the con- 
tinued implementation of the Double Helix Curriculum 
and the assessment of its success in meeting its ambitious 
goals. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Prior to 1997, the curriculum was under the auspices of 
the part-time associate dean for education and an elected 
curriculum committee. 

♦ In 1997, under the leadership of a new dean, the college 
began to pursue total curricular reform. 

♦ A “new curriculum steering committee” and several sub- 
committees were created to define the objectives of a 
new curriculum, its format, and methods of implement 
tation and evaluation. 

♦ The first year of the new curriculum was implemented 
for the entering class of 1998. 

♦ The new curriculum format is integrated across depart- 
ments and disciplines throughout the four years. 

♦ Governance of the curriculum is under a full-time senior 
associate dean, with new assistant/associate deans estab- 
lished for basic science and clinical science. 

♦ The membership and function of the curriculum com- 
mittee are being re-evaluated and will probably be en- 
hanced to provide greater faculty oversight of the curric- 
ulum. 



Office of Education 

♦ Education remains a primary function of the dean’s of- 
fice. 

♦ The dean’s office staff has expanded in the past two years 
to support the departmental and faculty commitments to 
education. 

♦ The dean’s office has been particularly active in the de- 
velopment of community-physician preceptor sites and 
hospital affiliations. 

♦ An office of institutional evaluation has been added and 
is acrive in faculty development, test writing, and faculty 
and course evaluation. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The College of Medicine provides funds direcrly ra sup- 
port education. 



♦ Funds are allocated 

• to develop and support several non-departmental 
courses 

• for personnel within the educational offices 

• for computer and audiovisual support 

• for education personnel in departments 

♦ Mission-based allocation of state dollars is used in deter- 
mining faculty salary support for educational activities. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Clinical faculty receive state money to support their ac- 
tivities as course directors, which relieves their clinical 
time commitments. 

♦ State monies support basic science faculty, and involve- 
ment as course directors is considered integral to their 
academic mission. 

♦ Teaching activity is considered in academic promotions. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ These were addressed during the curriculum redesign hut 
are being more explicitly delineated now. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ C tse-based, small-group learning is introduced beginning 
in the first year (ten students per group). 

♦ Lecture hours have been reduced approximately 50%. 

♦ Cases are developed by an interdisciplinary group for 
each course and led by a team of a basic scientist and a 
clinician. 

♦ Students now begin their clinical experiences in the first 
year. 

♦ The Doctoring course (first and second years and ex- 
tending to year three) consists of small groups, required 
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research/essay papers that cover individual patients, and 
community, public health policy, or practice issues in the 
context of society. 

♦ Breast and pelvic examinations are taught by trained 
women’s health associates; heart sounds and CPR are 
taught using models. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students have desktop computer access at their student 
carrels in the education building (one computer/ 12 stu- 
dents). 

♦ Computers allow access to e-mail, bulleting boards 
within the school, and course materials on the Web. 

♦ Approximately 75% of courses in the first two years use 
the Web for some learning activity, including access to 
faculty and their notes, pretests, tutorials, and visual im- 
ages of slides. 

♦ Over the next year, more course work and lecture notes, 
as well as student/course evaluations, will be Web-based. 

♦ Student dormitories are being networked currently. 

♦ The Web is being used increasingly in clinical clerkships. 

♦ Informatics and evidence-based medicine are being 
taught in year two and will be integrated throughout 
years three and four. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Approximately 25% of all exams in the first and second 
years consist of patient-oriented stems, requiring integra- 
tive thinking to answer. 

♦ The school participates in a consortium of schools to 
evaluate students’ performances using standardized pa- 
tients at the Morchand Center. Students are required to 
pass an assessment of eight patients prior to entering 
their third-year clerkships. 

♦ The Morchand Center facilities will be used to assess 
student communication skills in the first year. 

♦ The primary care clerkships require faculty observation 
of each student performing a history and physical ex- 
amination prior to completion of the clerkship. 

♦ Oral examinations are an integral part of the surgery and 
medicine clerkships. 

♦ Students take an OSCE in the first-year Doctoring 
course. 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Third- and fourth-year inpatient rotations occur in a very 
busy public hospital environment. 

♦ All students rotate through several university-affiliated 
hospitals that provide experiences in other socioeco- 
nomic and cultural settings. 

♦ In the first year, students spend one half-day a week with 
a clinical preceptor, most in private physicians’ offices. 

♦ The clinical preceptor experience is continued in the 
second year and is integrated with a physical examina- 
tion course. 

♦ An interdisciplinary primary care requirement in the 
clinical years allows students the opportunity to care for 
patients in an outpatient continuity setting. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum is undergoing a “rolling reform process” 
begun two years ago. 

♦ Themes and goals of the renewal effort include 

• integration of basic and clinical sciences throughout 
all four years 

• transition to small-group learning to foster problem 
solving, lifelong learning, and team participation 

• fostering of communication skills, cultural sensitivity, 
prevention and public health awareness, and the prac- 
tice of evidence-based medicine 

• heightened attention to professionalism 

♦ Major challenges have included the change of courses 
from departmental to interdisciplinary’ courses; the need 
to use non-content experts in teaching; the large num- 
bers of faculty required to increase their teaching time; 
and the limited availability of clinical teaching sites. 

♦ There is a study to compare students’ performances be- 
fore and after the new curriculum in the first years. 

♦ To date, students have evaluated the new curriculum 
positively. 

♦ The outcome measures for the new curriculum include 
attainment of physician competencies at graduation, per- 
formances on standardized exams, the satisfaction of stu- 
dents and training programs with postgraduate perfor- 
mances; and attainment of professional and institutional 
career goals by students. 

♦ Continuous curriculum review will occur on a yearly 
basis. 



Future Challenges 

♦ Maintaining adequate enthusiasm and faculty' support 
for case-based, small-group learning (20 groups arc 
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needed for each class, 75 contact hours for each per 
year) 

♦ Identifying enough ambulatory sites of equivalent quality 
and travel time to accommodate students 

♦ Shortages of patients in certain disciplines for student 



contact due to hospital closures and the increase in fac- 
ulty and physician productivity required 
♦ Increasing competition by offshore and osteopathic stu- 
dents for training sites in community hospitals 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Support was established in 

1998. 

♦ The office is responsible for enhancing students’ aca- 
demic skills. 

♦ The office has played a major role in the implementation 
of the MedCareers program. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a discrete budget, primarily for the multidisci- 
plinary programs, with lesser direct support for depart- 
mental^ based educational programs. 

♦ The budget is funded from the deans office. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Both student awards and faculty-generated awards (with 
monetary benefits) are given each year to faculty, based 
on outstanding teaching contributions. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

During the past decade, the general goals of curricular re- 
newal have been: 

♦ Ensure that all students become fully grounded in the 
biomedical sciences basic to the future practice of med- 
icine and fully acquainted with the opportunities and 
expectations for a career in research. 

♦ Ensure that all students become fully acquainted with the 
nature of the gratification inherent in, and the multiple 
career opportunities available, in the generalist fields. 

♦ Ensure that all students, whatever their future career goals, 
graduate with a strong foundation in the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and behaviors embraced by general ism. 

♦ Develop the faculty' and programmatic resources necessary 
to mount quality educational experiences in the ambulatory 
arena, particularly in the community-based settings. 

♦ Ensure that clinical decision theory and the principles of 
cost-effective patient care (e.g., the use of outcomes date 
to inform clinical decisions, the adherence to practice 
guidelines, the parsimonious use of clinical resources) oc- 
cupy appropriate prominence in the curriculum. 

♦ Enhance significantly the attention paid to patient ed- 
ucation, disease prevention, health promotion, and clin- 
ical epidemiology 7 . 



FIGURE 1: Governance of Academic Programs 
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♦ Reinforce efforts to educate students about the many cru- 
cial interfaces between medicine and society. 

♦ Incorporate curricular elements designed explicitly to de- 
velop skills in critical thinking, rational decision making, 
and communication. 

♦ Provide all students with opportunities to learn about the 
unique capabilities and skills of other health professions 
and to work cooperatively with integrated teams of 
health care professionals in the actual care of patients. 

♦ Structural goals are 

• to adjust the number of contact hours to be devoted to 
the lecture format and to alternative, small-group ses- 
sions 

• to increase the portion of the curriculum organized in 
adherence to the principles of problem-based learning 

• to increase the proportion of examinations using es- 
says, short answers, and problem solving rather than 
multiple-choice questions and regurgitation 

• to increase the use of formal methods for assessing 
clinical skills (e.g., standardized patients, organized 
structural clinical examinations) 

• to increase the use of clinical correlation exercises and 
examples of clinical relevance in all basic science courses 

• to increase the use of informatics and other self- 
directed learning techniques 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Before curriculum renewal, the curriculum was a tradi- 
tional, lecture-based program, organized by departments, 
with as many as seven contact hours per day. 

♦ There have been modest increases in small-group learn- 
ing experiences and in the use of computer-assisted in- 
struction. 

♦ There has been an increase in the use of standardized 
patients in the second year Introduction to Clinical 
Medicine course. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ All students are required to have computers. 



♦ Computer technology is used increasingly in the delivery 
of the curriculum. 

♦ Course schedules, announcements, syllabi, course eval- 
uations, and grade distribution are all on the Web. 

♦ A learning center with more than 100 computer stations 
has been developed in the library and a budget has been 
created for the purchase of software programs. 

♦ Modest improvements have been made in hiring more 
staff to support the program. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ There has been a significant increase in the use of stan- 
dardized patients in the fourth-year assessment of student 
competencies. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ In the past three years, the structure of clinical teaching 
has changed. 

♦ Students have clinical experiences in a range of hospi- 
tals, including the University Hospital, the Veteran’s 
Hospital, a private hospital, and a county hospital. 

♦ A concerted effort has been made to increase ambulatory 
experiences, and in the current clerkship year approxi- 
mately 40% of training occurs in the non-ward situation. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ An ongoing review process was adopted two years ago. 

♦ Each course is reviewed on a three-year cycle. 

♦ An MD and a non-MD are paired to form a review team 
that determines whether or not a particular course is 
meeting its seated objectives. 

♦ The school is beginning to create a database of all sub- 
jects taught in order to reduce redundancies and find and 
fill educational lacunae. 

♦ The curriculum is under constant review, with particular 
attention paid to performances on standardized exami- 
nations and standardized patient examinations, and sub- 
jective evaluations by faculty, students, and residency 
program directors. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1 ) 

♦ Curriculum of the College of Medicine is governed by 
the Educational Policies Committee (EPC), a standing 
committee of the Medical College Assembly, which is 
composed of all members of the academic staff of the 
college. 

♦ The EPC reports semiannually to the Medical College 
Assembly, where any major change in the curriculum 
must be approved. Each department chairperson in the 
College of Medicine appoints one representative to the 
EPC, and the dean of the College of Medicine appoints 
six members. It is a fairly large committee, which meets 
monthly. 

♦ Administration and oversight of courses is within disci- 
pline-based departments, 

♦ The Curriculum Renewal Task Force, comprised of eight 
faculty involved in the two prior plans, has met weekly 
since late 1999. It has achieved a general format for a 
renewed curriculum. The new format preserves depart- 
mental control over courses and establishes a discipline- 



based introduction to the organ-system phase. The organ 
systems will be taught in two passes, the Erst presenting 
normal structure and function, the second teaching pa- 
thology, pathophysiology, and pharmacology. 

♦ This general design has been handed over to the newly 
formed curriculum coordinating committees. These over- 
sight committees — Year 1, Year 2, and Clinical Years 
Committee — are coordinated through the associate dean 
for curriculum. 

♦ Members of each committee include course directors and 
teaching faculty from all years of the curriculum, to pro- 
vide oversight between years as well as within a year. 
The initial work of these committees has been to develop 
the nuts and bolts of an integrated, consolidated curric- 
ulum. 

♦ Course directors and teaching faculty who did not pre- 
viously have enough dialog are working together to de- 
cide the appropriate amount of redundancy, fill in gaps, 
and eliminate the unnecessary. 

♦ The task force hopes to see a renewed curriculum in 
place for students entering in 2001. The outcome will be 
a far more integrated curriculum content. 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Governance and Management 
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♦ Departmental responsibility for courses will be retained, 
with some courses enjoying the shared sponsorship of 
two or more departments. 



Office of Education 

♦ There is currently not a separate office of education to 
support the educational program, faculty, and adminis- 
tration. 

♦ Most curricular support currently comes from individual 
departments and through the Curriculum Office. 

♦ The Curriculum Office provides support and assistance 
for a limited amount of testing, course planning, and 
course support, but it is a small office and could not meet 
the large needs of the entire curriculum. 

♦ As curricular renewal conversations continue, it is clear 
that an office of education would be useful in supporting 
the overall process of continuous renewal, including 
evaluation and implementation of change. 

♦ It is likely that expanded resources to support a stan- 
dardized-patient program for teaching and for clinical 
evaluation will be needed. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The monetary support of the program follows a dispersed 
model. As part of the State University of New York, the 
College of Medicine receives some state money to sup- 
port the educational process. This is distributed through 
the College of Medicine along departmental faculty 
lines. 

♦ There is no separate and discrete budget identified to 
support the educational program, which relies signifi- 
cantly on the budgets of individual departments and the 
dean’s fund for its sustenance. Departments with signifi- 
cant resources are more able than others to provide sup- 
port to their courses. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Departmental^ designated faculty direct each course, 
clerkship, and curricular theme. 

♦ These core course, clerkship, and theme directors form 
the basis of the faculty whose primary responsibility is 
the medical student education program. 

♦ These groups meet on a regular basis and now form the 
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membership of the Curriculum Coordinating Commit- 
tees (see above). 

♦ Teaching responsibilities and effectiveness are important 
considerations in the promotion process, and a number 
of teaching awards are given every year. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ In 1995, the EPC undertook the lengthy process of de- 
termining curricular goals and graduation competencies. 
These goals and competencies set the stage for further 
review of the curriculum. 

♦ In 1998, the current dean of the college initiated dialog 
for curricular renewal. He re-established the position of 
associate dean for curriculum and charged her to initiate 
this effort. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A list of the curricular goals is available from the author. 

♦ With the Educational Policies Committee (EPC), the 
associate dean for curriculum developed standing sub- 
committees responsible for curriculum, evaluation, and 
faculty development. The Curriculum Subcommittee de- 
fined general goals of curriculum. There was broad-based 
consensus regarding the general goals, which include: 

• integration of curricular content between and among 
disciplines 

• emphasis on a teaching/leaming format that promotes 
independent and self-directed learning 

• reduction of structured contact time, especially didac- 
tic lectures, to provide students more time for self- 
directed study 

• early introduction of clinical experience 

• provision of a structure to ensure continuous quality 
improvement in the curriculum 

Over the next year, the Curriculum Subcommittee of the 
EPC developed a proposal for a new curriculum, which was 
organ-based. It proposed that following a brief discipline- 
based introductory phase, all of the basic science about each 
organ system would be learned in a single integrated course. 
The administrative structure for this proposal was to be in- 
terdisciplinary. 

The proposal was presented to faculty, department chairs, 
and students and stimulated much discussion and a coun- 
terproposal. A number of basic science faculty and their 
chairs were concerned about the radical change in admin- 
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istrative responsibility for courses. A grassroots “R2K Com' 
mittee” (for “Renewal 2000”) formed, composed of faculty 
of the five basic science departments and the Pathology De- 
partment. Working with their chairs, they developed an ah 
temative proposal for curriculum renewal that preserved de- 
partmental responsibility for courses but improved the 
integration of curricular content and provided for curriculum 
coordinating and oversight committees. These committees 
would provide the interdisciplinary structure to maintain di- 
alog among course directors regarding curriculum content 
and format, and the mechanism for continued quality im- 
provement of the curriculum. 

During a retreat in October 1999, faculty members involved 
in both proposals, course and clerkship directors from all 
required courses, and key administrators met to review the 
two proposals. Consensus was easily reaffirmed regarding the 
goals of curricular renewal, but the group split fairly evenly 
over which proposal best served those goals. The dean 
charged a combined Curriculum Renewal Task Force to work 
toward a single new proposal that would capture the best 
elements of the two plans. The work of the task force is 
reviewed in the first section of this article. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The curriculum is a traditional, discipline-based format 
that covers normal human structure and function in year 
one, disease processes and pharmacology in year two, the 
traditional clinical clerkships, and a flexible elective year. 

♦ Curricular renewal efforts should result in significant hor- 
izontal and vertical integration of content, and consoli- 
dation of contact hours. 

♦ Over the past two decades, the teaching format of basic 
sciences has gradually shifted from didactic lectures and 
laboratories toward small-group teaching and learning. 

♦ Laboratory time has been reduced by approximately 
50%. During the same period, three new courses (med- 
icine and society, cell and molecular biology, and a family 
medicine clerkship) were added to the curriculum. 

♦ The overall curriculum still relies heavily on the lecture 
format, and contact time is high. 

♦ There has been increased use of clinical case material to 
introduce and reinforce basic science material. 

♦ Greater emphasis has been placed on the process of 
learning and discovery, in both new and longstanding 
courses. 

♦ The humanities, the scientific process, diversity, profes- 
sional development, prevention, ethics, and other areas 
have received greater emphasis. 
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♦ Some courses and clerkships now use interactive, case- 
based, small- and large-group teaching. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Upstate Medical University is fortunate to have state-of- 
the-art computer technology resources, including an 
ATM fiber-based backbone, numerous networked public 
PCs, and networking support sponsored by the institu- 
tion. 

♦ There has been no need for students to own their own 
computers, since terminals and network access are so 
widely available throughout the institution and in the 
dormitories. 

♦ Courses have increasingly required computer use as part 
of the learning and evaluation process. 



Changes In Assessment 

♦ Assessment methods have become broad and rich. 

♦ Assessment tools include 

• traditional multiple-choice question tests 

• problem-solving written tests 

• personal essays 

• quality of student presentations 

• computer-based assessments 

• standardized patient evaluations in the Introduction 
to Clinical Medicine course and several clerkships 

• faculty observation of clinical performance. 

• participation in small-group activity 

♦ An objective structured clinical examination (OSCE) 
has been operational at the end of the third year in Bing- 
hamton for two years, and it will be piloted at the Syr- 
acuse campus this year. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ A longitudinal Practice of Medicine course, which is un- 
der development, will provide integrated clinical mate- 
rial from the beginning of year one. Several curricular 
themes will be u f oven into the curriculum (e.g.. preven- 
tion and population medicine, which is already success- 
fully integrated, bioethics, evidence -based medicine, 
end-of-life care, and spirituality). 

♦ Concurrent clinical electives and many extracurricular 
clinical opportunities are available for students in their 
basic science years. Forty first- and second-year students 
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per year participate in the MIRACLE elective, where they 
are paired with a pregnant woman, follow the pregnancy, 
attend the birth, and follow the family for the first year 
of the child’s life. 

♦ Another option is a new elective entitled The Meaning 
of Illness, where students are paired with pastoral care 
providers and make rounds on hospitalized patients deal- 
ing with acute and chronic illnesses. 

♦ The Introduction to Clinical Medicine course provides 
all second-year students with a balanced experience in 
hospital, outpatient, and long-term care settings to learn 
basics of the history and physical exam. 

♦ Third-year students spend the year at either the Syracuse 
or the Binghamton campus and rotate through tradi- 
tional discipline-based clerkships. 

♦ A broad spectrum of training settings is available, in- 
cluding public, private, and Veterans’ hospitals, private 
offices, county health clinics, health maintenance orga- 
nizations, and long-term care settings. 

♦ All primary care clerkships now rotate the students 
through ambulatory settings for 30-50% of their expe- 
rience. 

♦ A longitudinal primary care experience is part of the 
third year in Binghamton. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The EPC Evaluation Subcommittee, formed just two 
years ago, has now established a policy and a procedure 



for systematic evaluation of components of the curricu- 
lum. This has resulted in widespread recruitment of fac- 
ulty involvement in in-depth course reviews and im- 
proved communication between clerkships on the two 
clinical campuses. 

♦ A feedback loop to the Curriculum Coordinating Com- 
mittees and vice versa is now in place to provide con- 
tinuous quality' improvement. 

♦ The systematic evaluation will continue to highlight the 
need for an office of education to help course directors 
and faculty accomplish the necessary changes and to 
maintain a curriculum of high quality. 

♦ The clinical evaluation process could use the support of 
a larger standardized-patient program. 

♦ The development and nurturance of a community-based 
faculty have been a departmental responsibility to date, 
and may require some institutional support. 

♦ Evaluation of the changes will include an assessment of 
how well the curriculum has accomplished the original 
goals of renewal, which should be fairly straightforward 
(see goals above). 

♦ Evaluation will include student and faculty inputs and 
traditional outcome measures (residency choices and 
Match results, standardized test scores). 

♦ Evaluation will be more subtle and continuous, 
facilitated by dialog at Curriculum Coordinating 
Committee meetings, where faculty ask hard questions 
of each other and struggle to find answers, contributing 
to a curriculum that is continuing to evolve and 
adapt to the needs of current students and future 
physicians. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ There has been significant change in the past ten years. 

♦ The offices of the chancellor and the dean were occupied 

by the same persons for most of the 1990s. 

• Medical education was under the direction of a dean 
for medical education. 

• The dean for medical education worked with the dean 
to develop the philosophy of the school; the curricu- 
lum committee functioned to develop courses. 

• The curriculum was organized primarily around de- 
partments. 

♦ In 1999, the dean created a new position of vice dean 

for education. 

• The vice dean was given responsibility for medical 
student, graduate medical, graduate, continuing med- 
ical, and allied health sciences education and the 
medical library. 

• The vice dean was given responsibility for developing 
the philosophy and integrating the operations of all 
education in the school of medicine. 



Office of Education 

♦ The medical school is divided into divisions that include 
the Central Teaching Laboratory (CTL), established in 
1968 for curricular support; and the Office of Medical 
Education Research and Development (OMERD), estab- 
lished in 1994. 

♦ CTL provides support for 

• setting up laboratory exercises 

• administering course evaluations 

• scoring tests 

• supporting educational software 

♦ OMERD is responsible for 

• developing program and learner evaluation 

• holding workshops on test-item writing and test de- 
velopment 

• reinforcing educational models and theory as frame- 
works on which to build courses and learning expe- 
riences 

• recruiting, training, and monitoring standardized pa- 
tients for teaching and assessment 



• collaborating with other faculty to compete for exter- 
nal funding 

• working with faculty interested in scholarship in med- 
ical education 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Many discrete budgets fund part of medical student ed- 
ucation. 

♦ In 1997, the dean for medical education worked with 
department chairs, course directors, and medical school 
financial officers to establish a formula for the allocation 
of educational funds to basic and clinical science de- 
partments and specified the portion of a departments 
budget that is to support medical student education. 
These budgets are controlled through the dean’s office. 

♦ Other resources in departmental budgets support medical 
student education by purchasing faculty release time, but 
are not captured in a formal process. 

♦ Each department receives a formal allocation to support 
medical student education, for which it is accountable. 

♦ Resources to support medical student education come 
from the clinical practice plan, the hospital, the univer- 
sity, foundation support, and tuition. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty members who devote significant portions of their 
time to medical student education receive salary support 
from their departments, usually the medical school al- 
location. 

♦ Medical student teaching is considered in promotion and 
tenure processes for all faculty*. 

♦ A tenure track has been developed for clinician educa- 
tors. 

♦ Students recognize faculty members with faculty teaching 
awards. 

♦ Guidelines for promotion and tenure dossiers require ev- 

. o Cience of teaching quality from all faculty*. 

1 C/ 
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CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1994 medical school faculty accepted a set of core 
competencies that students must accomplish prior to 
graduation from medical school. These are under review 
(see Curriculum Review section). 

♦ Student promotion is based primarily on successful com- 
pletion of individual courses. 

♦ Committees of first- and second-year course directors re- 
view each students overall academic performance to de- 
termine the students preparedness for the next year’s 
work. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Students in preclinical years arc taught using case-based 
instruction, standardized patients, small-group learning, 
Web-based information, a~d lectures. 

♦ There has been a significant decrease in lectures over the 
past decade. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ All students are required to have laptop computers with 
certain specifications, which they own or they lease from 
the medical school. 

♦ Faculty support for the design and creation of computer 
and Web-based educational materials is available from 
the CTL and Educational Media Sen-ices. 

♦ Individual course directors integrate electronic teaching 
support into course work. 

♦ Databases and common resources ; r e either made avail- 
able on-line or installed on each computer. 

♦ A new (1998) electronic classroom with individual In- 
ternet and intranet connections serves as the main 
teaching theater for preclinical classes. 

♦ Course evaluation forms are posted on the intranet. 

♦ Official notices are sent via e-mail and some course tests 
are conducted over the intranet. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Clinical skills of first-year, prc-clerksjhim and post-clerk- 
ship students are evaluated using tfafti&dized patients. 



♦ Assessment methods include 

• standardized patients 

• computers 

• faculty observations 

• the OSCE 

• NBME shelf exams (used in some basic science courses 
and clerkships) 

• computer-based testing (under development for sev- 
eral courses) 

♦ Since 1993, a multi-station clinical performance exami- 
nation has been used for comprehensive assessment of 
students following their clerkship year. 

♦ One clerkship uses an oral examination. 

♦ One clerkship requires a w-ritten project on a population 
health issue. 

♦ All clerkships recently began implementing a common 
evaluation of students’ professionalism. 

♦ Plans are to develop an assessment strategy to determine 
how well students have mastered curriculum objectives 
in medical informatics. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students participate in clinical experiences in both in- 
patient and ambulatory’ settings at Duke University Med- 
ical Center, the Durham VA medical center, and the 
clinics associated with the Duke Health System. 

♦ Ambulatory experiences have been available since 1997 
at AHEC sites, private practice sites, and international 
sites. 

♦ Students have the opportunity to experience clinical 
practice in developing countries or underserved areas in 
the United States. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum has undergone two major reviews, with 
major and more modest changes occurring in the past 
ten years. 

♦ The third major review was begun in fall of 1999 with 
the goal of examining all components of the curriculum 
and teaching approaches — to culminate in a compre- 
hensive report. 

♦ A curriculum organizing and review committee has been 
established to use the comprehensive report; innovations 
from the medical education literature and collegial con- 
tacts are consulted by the committee. 
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Duke University 



The process will lead to modifications in both content 
and pedagogy over the next three years. 

The current review utilized faculty and students to review 
the effectiveness of current teaching approaches. 

The committee is developing a plan for central control 



of the curriculum, which may result in an organ-based 
curriculum. 

The major issues are to utilize resources more effectively 
and to secure financial support for clinician-student 



contact time. 
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East Carolina University 



The Brody School of Medicine at East Carolina University 

Ann Jobe, MD 



Curriculum Management (See Figure 1) 



Curriculum Governance Structure 

♦ Prior to 1990 there was one curriculum committee, com- 
posed of chairs of the individual departments. 

♦ In 1990 the executive curriculum committee and the 
M-l.M-2, M-3, and M-4 curriculum committees ere- 
ated principles for curriculum management: 

• Broad input from all constituencies will be encour- 
aged. 

• Open communication is essential. 

• Curriculum management is a shared responsibility of 
faculty, students, and administration. 

• Coordination of pieces of the curriculum to achieve 
an integrated whole is important. 

• Curriculum management is a dynamic process. 



Office of Medical Education 

♦ Established when the medical school was started, but in 
the 1980s members of the Office were assigned to indi- 
vidual departments 

♦ 1992 — centralized Office of Medical Education reestab- 
lished 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Currently no discrete budget ro support educational pro- 
grams 

♦ Developing one now in coordination with the Mission- 
Based Management Project 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Identification of faculty with primary responsibility for 
teaching is a component of the Mission-Based Manage- 
ment project. 

♦ Faculty recognition now is through teaching awards. 



• Students select and nominate teachers for awards. 

• Teaching awards are also determined by a peer selec- 
tion and nomination process. 



CURRICULUM CHANGE PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Faculty endorsed the medical school’s objectives devel- 
oped by the Executive Curriculum Committee based on 
the AAMC’s Medical School Objectives Project. These 
objectives state that graduates of ECU School of Medi- 
cine must be 

• professional 

• knowledgeable 

• skillful 

• good citizens 

♦ Measurable outcomes and objectives are under develop- 
ment for each component of the attributes. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ During 1990-1996 there was a trend toward small-group 
and case-based teaching experiences. 

♦ Since 1996, there has been a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of hours of small-group learning. 

♦ There are difficulties in assigning clinical faculty to lon- 
gitudinal and small-group teaching experiences because 
of increased clinical demands. 

♦ The majority of courses include clinical-correlation cases 
to provide a context for the material covered. 

♦ Standardized patients and “standardized family” are used 
for teaching and assessment. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers 

♦ Computers are applied in individual courses 




East Carolina Universicy 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Management Strategies 



DEAN 

Endorses or rejects recommendations from Executive Curriculum Committee 
Brings requests/recommendations from LCME, General Administration, etc. 



SENIOR ASSOCIATE DEAN 

Delegated responsibility for curriculum/academic affairs by Dean 
Chairs Executive Curriculum Committee 



MEDICAL STUDENT COUNCIL 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 



EXECUTIVE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 
Centralized oversight of total curriculum 
Communication to faculty, students, administration 
Continuous Curricular Improvement 



M-l 

CURRICULUM 

COMMITTEE 



M-2 

CURRICULUM 

COMMITTEE 



M-3 

CURRICULUM 

COMMITTEE 



M-4 

CURRICULUM 

COMMITTEE 



COURSE DIRECTORS 
CLERKSHIP DIRECTORS 
SELECTIVE DIRECTORS 



MEDICAL STUDENTS 



FACULTY 



♦ There is no overall integration of computer technology 
across curriculum 



exam will serve as formative evaluation for srudents and 
faculty teaching each component. 



Changes in Assessment 



Clinical Experiences 



♦ There is increased emphasis on standardized patient as- 
sessmenrs in all four years. 



♦ Students participate in preceptorships during the first 
and second years. 



♦ Plans are under way to develop an internal computer- ♦ Students spend three to five days in communities with 
based comprehensive basic science examination; the primary care preceptors. 
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♦ Students participate in inpatient settings in both a ter- 
tiary care hospital and smaller community hospitals. 

♦ Students participate in the outpatient setting both at the 
medical school and in the community. 

♦ There are various experiences at community-based 
health clinics and mental health clinics. 



Curriculum Renewal 

♦ The school is beginning the process of renewal of the 
curriculum. 

♦ The objectives developed will serve as a foundation for 
an analysis of current strengths, weaknesses, and gaps. 

♦ Goals include 



• increased integration of basic and clinical sciences 

• emphasis on self-directed learning 

• development of coordinated comprehensive assess- 
ment approach inc ! uding formative and summative 
evaluation 

• improvement of curriculum evaluation system to en- 
hance accountability 

• incorporating information technology 

$ Curriculum management strategies outline a process for 
ongoing review of the educational program. 

♦ Not all strategies and processes have been implemented 
yet. 

♦ The focus for the next few years will be on implementing 
a quality-improvement -based approach to curriculum 
management. 
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University of North Carolina 



University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill School of Medicine 

Cheryl F. McCartney, MD, Carol R Tresolini, PhD, Paul B. Farel, PhD, 
and Georgette A. Dent, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1998, the position of executive associate dean for 
medical education was created to lead the newly formed 
Office of Medical Education (OME) incorporating ad- 
missions, curriculum, curricular support, student affairs, 
continuing medical education, and educational devel- 
opment. 

♦ The executive associate dean and the associate deans for 
admissions, student affairs, and preclinical education and 
the director of the office of educational development 
constitute an administrative council for medical educa- 
tion called the medical education section chiefs 
(MESCs). 

♦ The broad responsibilities of the OME across the diverse 
components of medical education, from admissions to 
postgraduate education, are closely integrated and coor- 
dinated, facilitated by the participation of the associate 
deans in activities across the OME 



♦ The curriculum is governed and managed through a 
mechanism diagrammed in Figure L 



Office of Educational Development 

♦ The UNO medical school’s Office of Educational Devel- 
opment (OED), which is now part of the Office of Med- 
ical Education, was established in 1970 as the Office of 
Medical Studies. From 1979 to 1988 the office was 
known as the Office of Research and Development in 
Education for the Health Professions. It has been called 
OED since 1988. 

♦ This office and its primary responsibilities have shifted 
in the past decade from a research orientation to insti- 
tutional support. OED now concentrates more intently 
on the medical school curriculum and less on indepen- 
dent initiatives. OED is responsible for providing expert 
consultation and technical assistance to faculty for 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Policy Making: 2000 




This diagram refers to the final approval process for draft pollclejL^or the deveiopment of ideas, and for the conduct of day-to- 
day operations, members of each group freely Interact with grtorWlvIdual in any group. 
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course design and curriculum development, course and 
curriculum evaluation, student assessment, and faculty 
development. In collaboration with the Office of Student 
Affairs, OED offers services for academic counseling. 

♦ The composition of the office staff has changed since 
1990, when there were 29 personnel in the office, in- 
cluding eight faculty, ten program staff, six administra- 
tive/clerical staff, and five graduate students. At the end 
of the decade, the distribution of personnel had shifted 
to include three faculty (plus one part-time faculty mem- 
ber), 12 program staff, eight administrative/clerical staff, 
and five graduate students. 

♦ OED is supported by both medical school and external 
funds; however, grant activities now are more directly 
related to supporting aspects of the medical school cur- 
riculum. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Budgetary support for teaching follows the traditional de- 
partmental model and structure. 

♦ Funding for the administrative costs of medical educa- 
tion, student support services, on- and off-campus teach- 
ing facilities, information and technology resources for 
teaching, curriculum management structure, and com- 
munity-based teaching activities are allocated through 
state-appropriated and dean’s office funding of OME- 
managed discrete budgets. 

♦ Funding for special educational projects and curricular or 
technology' innovations is often provided by grants and 
awards administered by the School of Medicine, Division 
of Health Affairs, or the University. 

♦ An Educational Technology Group has added two new 
state-funded oositions over the past four years, bringing 
the total personnel to eight full-time staff. Additional 
state funds totaling $50,000 per year have been allocated 
for equipment and supplies over the past four years. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ A long-established system of student-elected awards for 
innovative and excellent teaching was recently supple- 
mented by substantial monetary awards from university 
sources to outstanding teachers. 

♦ The curriculum management structure encourages active 
participation of course directors in the decision-making 
process. 

♦ Funding for special educational projects and curricular or 
technology innovations is available through various uni- 
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versity and school grants, awards, and administrative 
budgets. 

♦ The Teaching Scholars Program, established ten years 
ago, is sponsored by the Office of Educational Develop- 
ment. The purpose of the program is to enhance faculty 
understanding of education and to improve their knowl- 
edge and skills in several aspects of medical education. 
Faculty are nominated to participate in the program, 
which is open to 10-15 faculty each year. 

♦ Teachers are expected to be guided by the Responsibili- 
ties of Teaching Faculty, written by a faculty committee 
and approved by the Curriculum Policy Committee in 
1996. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1996 the Curriculum Policy Committee approved a 
statement of the Educational Objectives of the MD Pro- 
gram that provides overall general principles for the un- 
dergraduate medical curriculum. 

♦ In the fall of 1997, the Longitudinal Clinical Skills Com- 
mittee was established and charged with identifying spe- 
cific skills medical students should master by graduation. 
In the spring of 1998, lists of clinical skills organized by 
organ system were circulated to selected clinical faculty 
(course directors, clerkship directors, and selective/elec - 
tive directors) to be rated as essential, useful, or inap- 
propriate for UNC graduates. In addition, all surveyed 
faculty were asked to rate exit objectives for interviewing 
skills and professional behaviors as either essential, use- 
ful, or inappropriate for UNC graduates. 

♦ A final list of exit objectives for clinical skills, interview 
skills, and professional behaviors that were rated essen- 
tial/useful by a majority of the respondents was produced. 
A draft list of the clinical skills exit objectives was then 
submitted to each of the school’s curriculum manage- 
ment committees for review. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The primary pedagogic changes that have been instituted 
relate to integration and coordination of content across 
courses, use of computer-assisted instruction, problem- 
based leaming/small-group learning, seminars, use of 
standardized patients, and video-assisted instruction. 
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University of North Carolina 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Every incoming student is required to purchase a partic- 
ular laptop computer. We are currently in the third year 
of this requirement. Student laptops are pre -configured 
with network access and dial-up access to an Internet 
service provider, and have a specially developed desktop 
for easy access to key materials. 

♦ Students are provided with medical school e-mail ac- 
counts (Web-based and imap access), printer access, and 
Tl network/Intemet access 24 hours a day at school. 

♦ All course syllabi are presented online. In 1994 the Elec- 
tronic Syllabus project was instituted to move our 
printed syllabi into the electronic format. The Electronic 
Syllabus is a tool for learning and reference that supple- 
ments traditional hard copy with high-quality digitized 
images, links to educational tools and sites, and an or- 
ganized Web site for each class (schedules, newsgroups, 
resources, events, etc). Grades are available on-line. 
HTML pages, PowerPoint presentations, and images can 
be downloaded to student laptops for home use. 

♦ Students access curriculum materials through an inter- 
active weekly calendar ((http://www.med.unc.edu/yrl/ 
welcome.htm)). 

♦ Technology-enhanced lecture rooms contain Tl lines, 
LCD projectors and computers, and laptop hookups are 
in place at individual student lab desks. Student study 
rooms are equipped with LCD projectors and Tl con- 
nections. Student conference rooms are wired as well, 
and LCD projectors are available for loan. 

♦ Web-based forums for discussions and announcements 
are used by students of all years and by faculty. 

♦ Materials for third-year clerkships are on-l'ne. Connec- 
tions have been set up in clerkship sites in the hospital 
to provide access for student laptops. A printer is located 
in each clerkship area. 

♦ A clinic template that gathers patient data and returns 
information about patient problems (developed in part 
by a second-year student) is being piloted during the 
first- and second-year community experiences. It is ex- 
pected to be used in the first three years of the curricu- 
lum as a way for both students and faculty to track the 
types and numbers of patients seen by students during 
their patient experiences. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ OSCE 

• In 1986, the school formalized its requirement for an 
OSCE as the summative assessment for the second- 
year Physical Diagnosis course. Standardized patients 
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(SPs) are used to assess the interviewing skills of first- 
and second-year medical students. 

• At the conclusion of the second-year Introduction to 
Clinical Medicine course, students now encounter ten 
to 12 stations requiring them to demonstrate focused 
physical examinations (some use SPs and others use 
first-year medical students), but also encounter SPs 
from whom they elicit histories and for whom they 
must determine and perform the appropriate physical 
examinations and develop problem lists. Faculty mem- 
bers observe most of the stations by being present in 
the exam room and observe all of the extended SP 
encounters via video monitor. 

♦ Clinical performance examination 

In 1994 the school instituted a comprehensive clinical 
performance examination (CPX) that is administered 
during the first four months of the fourth year. Developed 
in conjunction with the North Carolina Medical Schools 
Consortium, this exam comprises 16 cases and is scored 
pass/fail. Students receive five skill scores: relationship, 
communication, physical examination, history taking, 
and assessment/management. This eight-hour authentic 
assessment is conducted in the Ambulatory Care Facility 
on Saturdays, and students must register a passing score 
to graduate. 

♦ Computer-assisted rest management 

OED is developing and managing the UNC Compre- 
hensive Test Item Management System (CTIMS). The 
self-assessment component of CTIMS includes a Web- 
based program for first- and second-year courses. Ac- 
cessible from on or off campus, these self-assessment 
instruments include personalized feedback and author- 
generated justifications for correct responses. In the third 
year, the internal medicine clerkship requires approxi- 
mately 20 case write-ups to be submitted electronically 
to the clerkship director for review and feedback. Both 
the family medicine clerkship and the pediatrics clerk- 
ship include computer simulations as part of their cur- 
ricula. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students are trained in all generalist and specialty areas 
on campus using the UNC tertiary care hospital com- 
plex, which now includes a Neurosciences Hospital, 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital, and an ambulatory 
care center. 

♦ Students also are supervised in clinical activities in a 
well-established Area Health Education Center (AHEC) 
program, which supports the medical school in establish- 
ing and maintaining over 650 local hospitals and com- 
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munity practices as teaching sites around the state. These 
experiences teach clinical skills, demonstrate primary 
care practice, and expose students to opportunities and 
challenges in community-based medical practice. The 
AHEC program supports over 40% of the clinical rota- 
tions of each UNC medical student. 

♦ During the first two years students complete two re- 
quired, competency-based courses entitled Introduction 
to Clinical Medicine (ICK). 

• Every student is assigned to a physician in a 
local North Carolina practice at the start of the first 
year. The majority of the practices are primary 
care. 

• The core ICM curriculum introduces students to the 
basic professional and clinical skills necessary to 
become a physician, through longitudinal clinical 
experiences in community practices, collaborative 
learning experiences in small groups on campus, par- 
ticipation in a simulated patient program, and 
exchange of feedback with tutors, preceptors, and 
peers. 

♦ The third-year curriculum is devoted to clinical training. 
Approximately 35% of the third-year curriculum takes 
place in an ambulatory care setting. 

• In 1995, four changes were implemented. The 
family medicine clerkship was extended from four 
to six weeks; the surgery clerkship was reduced from 
12 to eight weeks, a new free-standing, week-long 
Life Support Skills course was added; and a new 
optional, week-long Advanced Life Support Skills 
course was added (accessible to approximately 80 stu- 
dents). 

♦ During their fourth year, students are required to take 
four clinically based courses: an acting internship (in- 
patient); an ambulatory care selective (entirely commu- 
nity-based); a clinical neurosciences selective (inpatient 
and ambulatory clinics); and a critical care selective (in- 
patient and ambulatory clinics). Most students choose 
additional clinical one-month electives to complete their 
seven required senior training months. 



Curriculum Renewal 

A major review of the four-year curriculum was completed 
in 1995. In 1998, consideration was given to conducting a 
full-scale review of the curriculum after concerns had been 
expressed that students were not achieving as well as should 
be expected. An ad-hoc committee determined that a formal 
curricular review was unnecessary and that institution of a 
continuous quality improvement (CQI) process would be a 
better long-term strategy. This CQI strategy involves (1) 
specifying desired student learning outcomes, (2) gathering 
information about the extent to which these outcomes are 
achieved, (3) making data-driven changes in educational 
and support programs, and (4) monitoring the effects of pro- 
gram changes, i.e., reassessing achievement of outcomes. 



Future Goals 

♦ Some of the major curricular issues facing the school in 

the next five years are 

• encouraging primary care career choice, as mandated 
by the state 

• incorporating additional content areas such as cultural 
competence and palliative care 

• integrating content horizontally and vertically 

• incorporating more opportunities for active learning 

♦ To address these issues will require resources such as 

• facilities to support active learning, especially small- 
group learning and the teaching and evaluation of 
clinical skills 

• development and maintenance of off-campus teaching 
sites 

• expanded capabilities for using information technol- 
ogies in teaching 

• support for faculty development 
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Wake Forest University 



Wake Forest University School of Medicine 

Cam Enarson, MD, MBA 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The Committee on Undergraduate Medical Education is 
responsible for the curriculum and is chaired by the as- 
sociate dean for medical education. 

♦ There has been a recent curricular renewal effort, with 
the decision to leave intact the basic curriculum man- 
agement structure. 

♦ Course structure changed with the integration of de- 
partmentally-based courses into large multidisciplinary 
courses. 

♦ Course directors and topic coordinators are appointed 

annually. * 

♦ The structure of the clinical years remains largely de- 
partmentally based. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education (OME) is an outgrowth 
of the Office of Educational Research and Services es- 
tablished in 1978. 

♦ Responsibilities of the OME have changed appreciably, 
including assisting faculty with the development and im- 
plementation of computer-based testing. 

♦ The OME promotes educational development activities 
and supports the faculty, administration, and students 
through service and research, 

♦ The student examination service provides 

• editing of test questions 

• scoring of examinations 



• analysis of examination data 

• consultation on interpretation of examination statis- 
tics 

♦ The OME conducts educational research and evaluation 
studies. 

♦ Instructional design services include assistance with cur- 
ricular design and individual consultation with instruc- 
tors seeking assistance in preparing for teaching. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The senior vice president for health affairs and the dean 
provide support to departments for the educational pro- 
gram from institutional funds. 

♦ Mission-based budgeting has been implemented over the 
past several years; this has facilitated linking of funds 
w 7 ith specific educational efforts. 

♦ Institutional funds come from a variety of sources, in- 
cluding tuition and interest from endowments. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty administrative efforts for various segments of the 
curriculum have been included in the calculations for 
mission-based budgeting. 

♦ Faculty participation in curriculum is recognized by let- 
ters sent to the faculty member and department chair for 
inclusion in the teaching dossier. 

♦ Teaching awards given: 



FIGURE 1: Prescription for Excellence: Committee on Undergraduate Medical Education 

Associate Dean for Medical Education 
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• All classes individually select basic and clinical sci- 
ence Teachers of the Year. 

• All four classes select one Teacher of the Year. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

The school has adopted some of the Medical School Objec- 
tives Project objectives for use within the curriculum. In 
addition, the following outcomes have been identified. 

♦ Ten principles identified during the curriculum renewal 
process: 

• Leadership 

• Lifelong learning 

• Exploration and discovery 

• Practice of medicine 

• Professional attitudes and behaviors 

• Health promotion and disease prevention 

• Teaching-learning process 

• Admission process 

• Students’ evaluation 

• Faculty development and recognition 

♦ Seven educational goals developed originally in 1994, 
were reaffirmed: 

• Self-directed and lifelong learning skills 

• Core biomedical science education 

• Clinical skills 

• Problem solving/clinical reasoning skills 

• Interviewing and communication skills 

• Information management skills 

• Professional attitudes and behavior 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Problem-based cases serve as the anchor point for each 
week of instruction. 

♦ Students meet in small groups of six students with two 
faculty facilitators (one basic and one clinical science). 

♦ The small-group format is used in the Medicine as a Pro- 
fession and Population Health/Epidemiology courses; the 
small groups alternate weekly with lectures. 

♦ Students are required to have, at minimum, two half- 
days completely free of scheduled activities to allow time 
for independent study. 

♦ Three to four half-days are available for lectures and labs. 

♦ There has been a decrease in lecture time with the im- 



plementation of the new curriculum — typically no more 
than nine to ten hours of lectures per week. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for both instruction and 
evaluation. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Ever/ student is provided with a computer at the time 
of matriculation and a personal digital assistant prior to 
the start of clinical clerkships. 

♦ The first three phases of the curriculum have been com- 
puterized. 

♦ A computerized weekly calendar provides links to all 
scheduled activities for the week. 

♦ Faculty lectures and slides are accessible from the weekly 
calendar. 

♦ Problem-based learning cases are computerized; case ra- 
diographs and laboratory values are linked from within 
the cases. 

♦ On-line access to library’s resources, external Web-based 
resources, and software are available via network ports 

♦ Correspondence with classes is conducted electronically 
wherever possible. 

♦ Student evaluation of courses and faculty has been com- 
puterized. 

♦ Computer resources necessary to support clinical clerk- 
ships are being inventoried now. 

♦ Palm-top devices serve as information reservoirs for stu- 
dents, facilitating tracking of patient encounters. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Every student is required to participate in four standard- 
ized patient assessments (SPAs). 

♦ History, physical examination, and communication skills 
are evaluated in SPA Part Fusing standardized patients. 

♦ Clinical reasoning skills and knowledge acquisition are 
evaluated in SPA Part II. 

♦ Second-year students complete an OSCE exam at the 
end of Phase II; standardized patients are utilized in this 
examination. 

♦ A clinical practice examination (CPX) using standard- 
ized patients is administered at the end of the third ac- 
ademic year. 

♦ Computer-based testing has been introduced to a limited 
extent. 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students spend eight weeks with a community-based 
practitioner during the first 20 months of the educational 
program. This period of learning is called the Commu- 
nity Practice Experience (CPE). 

♦ The CPE is used to enhance clinical skills and give the 
student the opportunity to conduct a community health 
assessment. 

♦ During required clinical clerkships (Phase III), students 
spend 16 of 48 weeks in an ambulatory setting. 

♦ New ambulatory clerkships in pediatrics, internal medi- 
cine, and women’s health have been developed, and the 
family medicine clerkship has been retained in the new 
curriculum. 

♦ 32 weeks of Phase III are inpatient-based in the clerk- 
ships. 

♦ During Phase IV, students complete two advanced in- 
patient management clerkships and clerkships in inten- 
sive care and emergency medicine. 

♦ Elective experiences are available in inpatient and out- 
patient settings across a variety of disciplines. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Ten principles serve as a foundation for the new curric- 
ulum: (see under Learning Outcomes) 

♦ A four-phase planning process was initiated in November 
1995: 

• Phase I — development of basic principles to serve as 



the foundation for a new curriculum. Reaffirmation of 
existing goals of medical student education program. 
Completed May 1996. 

• Phase II — Development of the structure and format 
for the new curriculum. Completed June 1997. 

• Phase III — Determination of the details of curricular 
content and scheduling. Completed Spring 1998. 

• Phase IV — Phased implementation over four years be- 
ginning in August 1998. 

Evaluation of the change: 

♦ A curricular map was created using the AAMC’s Curric- 
ulum Management and Information Tool (CurrMIT) da- 
tabase. 

♦ A computerized course/clerkship faculty evaluation sys- 
tem was implemented. 

♦ A program evaluation plan was developed and linked to 
the goals of the new curriculum. 

♦ Standardized patient examinations are utilized for assess- 
ment of clinical skills, self-directed learning and prob- 
lem-solving/clinical reasoning skills, and communication 
skills. 

♦ Outcome indicators include 

• student performances on institutional and licensing 
examinations 

• student responses to AAMC Matriculant and Grad- 
uation Questionnaires 

• advancement and graduation results 

• NRMP results 

• student satisfaction and career choices 
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University of North Dakota 



University of North Dakota School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences 

Medical Student Education Council 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The Faculty Academic Council (FAC) provides the gov- 
emance of all policies and makes recommendations to 
the dean regarding the standardization of educational ex- 
periences and student evaluation across all disciplines 
and sites. 

♦ The educational objectives were developed by the Med- 
ical Student Education Committee (MSEC) over two 
years of planning for a curriculum revision. 

♦ MSEC has the authority for policy decision making 
within the curriculum. 

♦ This centrally-based structure with wide involvement 
of faculty from all disciplines provides the manage- 
ment structure needed to define, implement, and evalu- 
ate an integrated education curriculum for medical stu- 
dents. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education (OME) was established 
in 1997 to provide a wide range of educational ser- 
vices and consultations to faculty and curricular 
blocks. 

♦ OME coordinates, develops, integrates, and evaluates the 
educational resources, services, and activities of the 
school’s medical education program. 

♦ Functions of the OME include: 

• curriculum and faculty development 

• training and use of standardized patients 

• student database support 

• supplemental learning 

• program development and evaluation 

• educational research 

• student assessment 

• library resource support 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Governance and Management Structure 
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• graduate medical education 

• computer informatics 

♦ 

♦ 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Financial support has been achieved by a redefinition of 
priorities and the reallocation of resources for the school. 

♦ An increase in student tuition fees targeted for curricu- 
lum and grants for rural and supplemental instruction are 
used to finance the costs of medical education. 



goals and objectives report was prepared for presentation 
to the dean and faculty. 

The goals and objectives document was unanimously ac- 
cepted by a FAC vote in June 1998. 

The objectives relate to medical student learning, gov- 
ernance of the curriculum, faculty development, evalu- 
ation of students, curriculum management, social respon- 
sibilities of the medical school, educational strategies, 
and teaching methods. 

♦ A description of the exit objectives that students must 
achieve to graduate still needs to be developed. The clin- 
ical faculty have begun to specify the clinical knowledge 
base, skills, values, and attitudes that students should ac- 
quire and develop during their clinical education. 



Valuing Teaching 



♦ A task force on faculty performance in education was 
formed to examine the evaluation process to address the 
changes in faculty instructional roles, responsibilities, 
and delivery methods. 

♦ The task force developed recommendations (which will 
be forwarded by the dean to FAC for consideration) that 
address the essential and related areas of faculty perfor- 
mance, and the data to be collected. 

♦ Faculty evaluation will be aligned with the school’s vi- 
sion and mission. 

♦ Specific faculty evaluation goals are to: 

• tie all aspects of the process to the school’s mission; 

• involve faculty in all aspects of evaluation; 

• apply all evaluation procedures consistently and fairly; 

• ensure administrative commitment to the evaluation 
process and adherence to due process and the criteria 
for evaluation and appeal; 

• balance institutional needs with individual faculty 
needs; 

• link evaluation to faculty development and rewards, 
retention, and/or dismissal; and 

• include multiple sources of faculty data in evaluation. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Task forces developed the details of a revised curriculum. 
The changes were incorporated into a draft document 
which was discussed with faculty and students in Feb- 
ruary 1997. 

♦ As a result of feedback from the task forces and FAT^a 

i* U ^ 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ “Patient-centered learning in small groups emphasizes 
problem solving and decision making, affords an oppor- 
tunity to ensure a balanced learning experience, and ad- 
dresses longitudinal issues, including continuation of the 
learning of biomedical science principles throughout the 
curriculum.” [From the goals and objectives report.] 

♦ The first two years of medical school feature learning in 
small groups of eight students, meeting three times a 
week for two hours with a faculty facilitator — patient- 
centered learning (PCL). 

♦ PCL sessions are supported by laboratory exercises, in- 
teractive quest ion-and- answer sessions, demonstrations, 
and concept-anchoring lectures throughout the week to 
reinforce key concepts or skills. 

♦ A clinician presents the case of the week to the entire 
class on Friday in a “wrap-up” session. 

♦ When possible, actual patients are invited to these ses- 
sions to answer questions and interact with the students. 

♦ The PCL program is divided into eight ten-week blocks 
(four blocks in year one and four blocks in year two). 

♦ Using an organ-systems approach, year one focuses on 
the study of normal human biology, integrating anatomy, 
physiology, neuroscience, biochemistry and molecular bi- 
ology, pharmacology, microbiology, and immunology. 

♦ Year two focuses on human pathobiology, integrating pa- 
thology and pathophysiology with concepts learned in 
each of the aforementioned year-one disciplines. 

♦ Students begin to leam the practice of medicine in the 
first year. 

♦ Clinical skills teaching, experiences in communicating 
with patients, community service programs, and experi- 
ences in physicians’ offices are part of the curriculum 
from almost the first day of medical school, allowing stu- 
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dents to correlate what they are learning in their basic 
science classes with the world of patient care. 

♦ Students gather data related to patient cases, generate 
and test their hypotheses, and engage in clinical reason' 
ing discussions that are pertinent to the care of patients. 

♦ Students learn sciences basic to medicine integrated with 
issues such as medical ethics, community and preventive 
medicine, and the essentials of patient interviewing and 
physical diagnosis. 

♦ Ethical, preventive, and epidemiologic issues are incor- 
porated into case studies. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Computers in each small classroom are essential for pre- 
sentations of patient-related data and for electronic in' 
structional delivery of information related to clinical/ba' 
sic science objectives. 

♦ Computers are used for addressing important issues for 
the health sciences curricula (i.e., clinical reasoning 
skills, independent learning, information management, 
lifelong learning skills, professionalism, problem solving, 
and integration of basic science/clinical concepts). 

♦ A computer technology laboratory has been developed 
to help prepare students for taking computerized licen- 
sure exams and provides interactive classroom instruc- 
tion opportunities for students, faculty, and staff. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ There is a centrally managed, comprehensive system of 
learner assessment, including a well-developed student 
database. 

♦ The assessment system enhances cooperation and collab' 
oration, and diminishes competition among students. 

♦ Students are evaluated frequently by facilitators and pre- 
ceptors to document strengths, weaknesses, and the need 
for remedial education. 

♦ Participation in patient-centered learning sessions is 
monitored and assessed (both orally and by written ac- 
count) by a faculty member. 

♦ Ongoing and end-of-block assessments include, but are 
not necessarily limited to, assessing the student’s ability 
to formulate problem lists, access medical literature and 
expert resources, and refine diagnoses. 

♦ Standardized multiple-choice and modified essay ques- 
tions are used to test student knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and behaviors. 



♦ Professional behavior is addressed in the formal evalua- 
tion of students. 

♦ Graduating medical school students must demonstrate 
basic knowledge applicable to the practice of medicine 
by successfully passing internal subject examinations and 
USMLE exams. 

♦ Future assessment procedures will include the use of se- 
lected elements of history taking, physical examination, 
and procedural skills that may be tested in a multi-sta- 
tion OSCE format, using either standardized or actual 
patients. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ “Medical students receive in-depth ambulatory primary 
care exposure and the opportunity to work with gener- 
alist role models. Third- and fourth-year students are 
taught in primary care settings, where they develop con- 
tinuity of patient care skills and observe the effects of 
therapy.” [From goals and objectives report.] 

♦ The curriculum emphasizes a rural focus and provides 
students with experiences in the state’s rural hospitals 
and physicians’ practices. 

♦ New educational approaches provide a strong generalist 
base (regardless of final career choice), maintain interest 
in primary care, and create an educational environment 
that helps fulfill the institutional mission. 

♦ Introduction to Patient Care (1PC) helps students de- 
velop skills in communication with patients and in phys- 
ical examination during the first two years of medical 
school. 

• 1PC teaches patient history and interviewing skills, 
physical examination skills, and problem-solving 
skills. 

• Students discuss ethical, socioeconomic, populations, 
and statistical issues. 

• Students learn to think about the patient as a person. 

• Students must understand the scientific basis of nor- 
mal and diseased human biologic systems to achieve 
the prevention and management of goals of medical 
practice. 

• Standardized patients are used in the curriculum to 
give an appropriate history for a particular medical 
problem and to simulate symptoms and physical find- 
ings. They also give feedback to and work with the 
students to perfect examination techniques. 

♦ Ambulatory care experiences (ACEs) are designed to 
prepare students for their first clinical rotations. 

♦ Prior to their third year, students are introduced to many 
hospital activities, personnel, and procedures they will 
encounter during their clerkships. 

29 / 
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♦ In their first year, students spend time in primary care 
settings, gaining firsthand experience in real-life clinical 
situations. 

♦ The school encourages students to choose primary care 
fields such as family practice, general pediatrics, and gen- 
eral internal medicine. 

♦ All third-year clerkships contain substantial continuity- 
of-care and ambulatory experiences. 

♦ Required internal medicine and surgery acting intern- 
ships allow third- and fourth-year students (as they pro- 
gress in their skills) to assume graduated responsibility in 
the care of acutely ill inpatients. 

♦ Rural Opportunities for Medical Education (ROME) is 
an eight-month, alternative third-year experience in a 
rural primary care setting. This program is selective and 
admission is competitive. 

♦ Students learn about the problems commonly encoun- 
tered in primary care, including routine health mainte- 
nance, medical emergencies, and unusual diagnoses. 

♦ Students have the opportunity to work with rural pri- 
mary care physicians as well as board-certified surgeons, 
internists, pediatricians, and other specialists. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Curriculum review is an ongoing process. 

♦ MSEC routinely reports to faculty prior to and during 

implementation of curriculum changes. 

♦ Themes for curriculum renewal: 

• Interdisciplinary cooperation in the planning, deliv- 
ery, and evaluation of medical education through in- 
terdepartmental collaboration 

• Improved integration of sciences basic to medicine 
and clinical experiences in the curriculum 

• Development of interdisciplinary revisits to the basic 
sciences in the third and fourth years of the curric- 
ulum 

• Centrally managed program evaluation 

♦ Design used for renewal process 

• Creation of climate for change — faculty retreat and 
planning 

• Development of facilitative leadership — Medical Stu- 
dent Education Council 

• Development of problem-solving structures, including 
special task forces 

• Integration across departments and creation of sup- 
portive relationships 

• Flexibility of resources 

• Development of Office of Medical Education 

— Upgrade of progress — Report to FAC, February 

1997 




— Endorsement of goals and objectives by FAC, June 
1998 

— Implementation of year one — fall 1998 
— Implementation of year two — fall 1999 
— Implementation of year three — fall 2000 
— Full implementation of revised curriculum — fall 
2001 

♦ Planning and implementation resources needed 

• Faculty time 

• Travel, phone, and secretarial assistance for planning 
meetings 

• Development of an Office of Medical Education in- 
frastructure with project directors who believe strongly 
in the change philosophy 

• Services provided by various departments of medical 
school, including library support, distance leaming/au- 
diovisuals, computer technology assistance, student 
records 

• Administration officials who have the initial vision 
and resources to make change happen and maintain 
a dynamic curriculum 

• Medical Student Education Council (MSEC) mem- 
bers who take risks, cut through bureaucracy, reduce 
fragmentation of services 

• Interdisciplinary task forces established 

• Special-committee structures that often interface with 
MSEC structure 

♦ Challenges 

• The flood of 1997 delayed implementation by one 
year 

• Faculty and staff time for planning and implementa- 
tion 

• Creation of better understanding of patient-centered 
curriculum and case -based learning 

• Procurement of funding for implementation, some- 
what eased by board approval for an increase in tui- 
tion for medical students 

• Ongoing negotiations for implementation and sus- 
tained curricular changes across the state with precep- 
tors, four medical school campuses, and numerous 
health care delivery systems 

♦ Plans for evaluation of change 

• Development of an electronic student database sys- 
tem, featuring a student performance portfolio encom- 
passing all four years 

• Student and faculty evaluations following each of the 
eight learning blocks in years one and two 

• Comprehensive and integrated block assessment, de- 
signed with basic science and clinical science faculty 
input 

• Pre and post comparisons of USMLE board scores 

• OSCE and other comprehensive assessments given at 
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end of year three; performance results to be used for 
prescriptive planning for students’ fourth year 
• Longitudinal studies on residential placements and 
success, practice choices, and career satisfaction 

♦ The curriculum planning and implementation process re- 
quires ongoing review to identify successes in meeting 
the objectives and to determine what changes are nec- 
essary. 

♦ MSEC established curriculum goals and objectives to 



guide the review process and set program evaluation 
standards. 

♦ Department chairs and faculty require a broadly inte- 
grated view of general undergraduate medical education. 

♦ There is an ongoing need for coordination of horizontal 
and vertical integration of basic and clinical information 
throughout the curriculum at all geographic sites, which 
is linked to curriculum planning, program evaluation, 
and faculty development. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The faculty, through several faculty committees, deter- 
mine the content of the curriculum. 

♦ The evolving governance structure for the curriculum is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

♦ The vice dean for medical education and academic affairs 
reports directly to the dean. 

♦ There is an associate dean for biomedical information 
technologies whose efforts are largely devoted to the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ Three coordinators are responsible for the day-to-day 
management of the major parts of the curriculum, spe- 
cifically the core academic program, the patient-based 
program, and the flexible (elective) program. 

♦ Two new councils have been formed. They include the 
Curriculum Leadership Council (CLC) and the Clinical 
Rotation Development Council (CRDC). 

• The CLC was established in February 1999 and is 
composed of the faculty teaching leadership. 

• The CLC is charged to oversee integration and co- 
ordination among the basic and clinical science com- 
ponents of the first two years of the curriculum. 



• A basic scientist who is an elected member of the 
committee on medical education chairs the CLC. The 
council has monthly meetings and half-day retreats. 

• The CLC created the schedule and sequence of the 
subject committees for the revised first-year curricu- 
lum that was implemented in August 1999. 

• The CLC has developed the schedule for the revised 
second-year curriculum, to be implemented in August 
2000. 

• The CRDC was established in April 1999. 

• The mission of the CRDC is to develop a “consensus- 
based curriculum revision” for the core clerkship pro- 
gram. 

• Although all clerkship directors are members of the 
CRDC, it was acknowledged that clinicians cannot 
meet regularly and the group was too large. A steering 
committee was established with representation from 
each core clerkship discipline, the primary care track, 
and administration. 

• The steering committee meets monthly as necessary, 
and there are plans to hold whole-day retreats once 
or twice a year for the full CRDC and other faculty. 

♦ In 1999 the dean established a faculty committee to re- 

v'se the educational administrative structure. 



FIGURE 1 : Proposed Structure for Medical Education 
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Office of Education 

♦ The Office of the Vice Dean for Medical Education and 
Academic Affairs works with the CLC and CRDC and 
provides support for the educational program. 

♦ Doctoral-level professional educators participate in the 
administration and evaluation of the curriculum. 

♦ There is seamless integration with the Office of Biomed- 
ical Information Technologies, established in 1996, and 
the associate dean for biomedical information technol- 
ogies, who was appointed in 1997. 

♦ The responsibilities of the office include technical de- 
velopment and maintenance of rhe electronic curricu- 
lum, preparation of examinations, and computer pro- 
cessing of examinations. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The educational program is supported by core funding to 
the Office of the Vice Dean for Medical Education and 
Academic Affairs and to the basic science and clinical 
science programs. 

♦ Grants provide supplemental funds. 

♦ There is a budget for biomedical informatics teaching. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Support from the dean’s office is provided to course 
leaders. 

♦ There are highly valued awards to the faculty for excel- 
lence in teaching. 

♦ Teaching excellence is considered significantly in the ap- 
pointment and promotion process. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ A guiding principle of the curriculum renewal efforts is 
the school’s statement of purpose: 

Case Western Reserve University School of Medicine will 
graduate physicians who have a scholarly foundation in the 
basic and clinical sciences, recognized expertise in individ- 
ually selected areas of special interest, possess the ability* to 
integral*- science and humanistic values across disciplines, 
are responsive to the needs of individual patients and to their 
communities, and take the initiative to become scholars and 
leaders in their chosen fields. 



♦ Themes of curriculum renewal are 

• to delineate learning objectives of the curriculum 

• to define core concepts of basic science and clinical 
science curriculum 

• to expand and refine the multimedia electronic cur- 
riculum 

• to integrate a longitudinal approach to core cunicular 
concepts of teaching and learning 

• to optimize the use of small-group/independent, self- 
directed learning 

• to vertically integrate basic science and clinical sci- 
ence curricular components 

• to adapt the lengths of core clerkships to the content 
objectives 

• to promote integration of teaching and learning ex- 
periences among the clinical disciplines 

• to facilitate enhanced collegial interactions between 
faculty and students 

• to structure a scholarly electives program 

• to integrate doctor-patient communication, profes- 
sionalism, ethics, and population perspectives 

• to introduce the molecular basis of medicine and the 
structure of the human body early in the curriculum 

• to increase ambulatory clinical experiences 

• to ensure mastery through performance -based assess- 
ment linked to learning objectives 

• to teach appropriate patient-centered, culturally sen- 
sitive, and diversity-oriented medicine 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Faculty and appropriate faculty committees delineate 
learning objectives for the core academic program and 
clerkships. 

♦ The committees on medical education, the CLC and the 
CRDC, are involved in determining outcomes for the 
curriculum. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ Problem-based learning is used in the core physician de- 
velopment program and the integrated clinical experi- 
ence program. 

♦ There has been an increase in small-group activities, and 
more will occur in the revised core academic program. 

♦ Cases are used in the integrated clinical experience, core 
physician development program, and clinical correlations 
to introduce concepts to students. 
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♦ Standardized patients are used in the first- and second- the school has been involved in a three-school demon- 

year interviewing program and in physical diagnosis. stration project to implement state-of-the-art communi- 

cation skills across all four years of the curriculum. The 
project focuses on information-gathering skills, doctor- 
patient relationship-building skills, and patient educa- 

Application of Computer Technology tion s ki\\ s 

♦ Students will be assessed in their abilities to demonstrate 

♦ Beginning with the students in the class of 1997, who these skills in a structured clinical interviewing exami- 

matriculated in 1993. the school has given computers to nation, and will be compared with students who have 

all first-year students. not participated in this project. 

♦ The school has an electronic curriculum. 

♦ The purpose of the electronic curriculum is to provide 
students with Web-based learning objectives and re- 



sources to achieve the learning objectives for each stu- 
dent-faculty interaction. 

♦ The electronic curriculum provides a means of commu- 
nicating with faculty and delivering examinations for 
self-assessment as well as outcome evaluation of achieve- 
ment of the learning objectives. 

♦ The electronic curriculum is designed to be the students’ 
integrated learning resource throughout the four-year 
curriculum. 

♦ Faculty are encouraged to reference electronic learning 
resources whenever appropriate. 

♦ If appropriate, faculty can write their own electronic re- 
sources, including textual material, illustrations, digitized 
slide collections, and multimedia features. 

♦ The office of biomedical information technologies is 
working with the faculty to develop the electronic cur- 
riculum. 

♦ A collaboration has been established with the Cleveland 
Institute of Art to create original animations and illus- 
trations to facilitate the learning of difficult concepts. 

♦ A system of administering examinations on the students’ 
notebook computers is being developed and will be im- 
plemented on a pilot basis. 

♦ Student and faculty advisory committees have been es- 
tablished to guide the development of the electronic cur- 
riculum. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the interviewing-pro- 
gram OSCE, the physical-diagnosis-course OSCE, clerk- 
ship OSCEs, and the primary-care-track OSCE. 

♦ Faculty observe students’ clinical skills in the four-year 
clinical program, in the small groups during the core ac- 
ademic program, and in the integrated clinical experi- 
ence. 

♦ With the receipt of a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation Project on Health Communications in 1999, 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students are assigned to patients in their first year (the 
Family Care Program); this program continues through 
the second year. 

♦ Students participate in the medical apprentice program 
(MAP) as part of the flexible program in the first two 
years. 

♦ Students are in physicians’ offices during the MAP, the 
family medicine core clerkship, the primary care track 
longitudinal experiences, and various electives. 

♦ Students are on the wards and in clinics during their core 
clerkships and some electives. 

♦ Students have the opportunity to participate in electives 
at other medical schools, on Indian reservations, and in 
international venues. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ As part of the curricular renewal process, the school is 
developing learning objectives for every component of 
the curriculum. 

♦ There is an increase in student accountability to the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ In the first and second years, the CLC was established. 

♦ The CDRC was established for the third-year core clerk- 
ships. 

♦ A total of 40 clerkship directors and clinical department 
chairs were interviewed regarding the overall goals of the 
clerkship year. The first project of the CRDC was to 
develop the schedule for the third year. This was accom- 
plished and a 12-month core clerkship year was imple- 
mented in July 2000. 

♦ The challenges and unanticipated outcomes included 

• establishing faculty commitment and “buy-in” 

♦ resistance to change 

♦ instituting learning versus teaching objectives 

• shifting to assessment mode from testing mode 
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• assessing outcomes 

• faculty development in informatics and technology 

• establishing the CLC and the CRDC 

• inspiring excitement, enthusiasm, and active partici- 
pation of the faculty :n CRC and CRDC activities 

♦ Plans for evaluation of the change include 

• monitoring and oversight of the f.rst and second years 
by the CLC 

• monitoring and oversight of the third year by the CRDC 

• reports to the committee on medical education, faculty 
council, and general faculty 

• assessment of student competencies (performance, 
knowledge, skills, attitudes) 



• student performances on internally developed examina- 
tions 

• student performances on NBME subject examinations 
(clinical' 

• student performances on USMLE Step 1 and Step 2 

• student evaluations of curriculum 

• faculty evaluations of curriculum 

• AAMC Graduation Questionnaire 

• career choice of graduates 

• Match results 

• external evaluation 

• external ranking (i.e., the NIH, U.S. Neu/s and World 
Report) 

• analysis of applicant and matriculant pool 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The educational program is coordinated through the Of- 
fice of Medical Education, led by an associate dean. 

♦ The associate dean serves as chair of the Education Co- 
ordinating Committee (ECC). The ECC was created in 
the early 1990s in response to LCME accreditation stan- 
dards that require “integrated institutional responsibility 
for the design and management of a coherent and co- 
ordinated curriculum.” 

♦ Three standing committees report to the ECC. Mem- 
bership on each of the standing committees includes 
course and clerkship directors, faculty at large, and med- 
ical students. 

♦ The chairs of the Clinical Biennium Curriculum Com- 
mittee (covering years 3 and 4 of the curriculum) and 
the Year I and Year II Curriculum Committees serve on 
and report at each meeting of the ECC. 

♦ The ECC reports to the Faculty Council, the governing 
body for the College of Medicine. Faculty Council must 
approve curricular initiatives. 



Office of Medical Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education has been present at the 
college for many years and has assumed increasing re- 
sponsibilities over the last decade. Major activities of the 
Office of Medical Education include 
• coordinating the activities of and providing staff sup- 
port for the curriculum committees 



FIGURE 1 : Curriculum Governance Structure 




• directly supporting major interdisciplinary courses 
such as Introduction to Clinical Practice I and II 

• directing the course evaluation process and providing 
summary results to course directors and curriculum 
committees 

• coordinating the student evaluation process 

• coordinating the activities of the College of Medicine 
Promotion Boards 

• coordinating the curricular renewal process 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A discrete budget is available to support the activities of 
the Office of Medical Education. Each year the office 
prepares a budget request for submission to the dean, as 
do all departments in the college. The Office of Medical 
Education budget is subject to the same review and scru- 
tiny as all other budget submissions. 

♦ Funds for teaching activities within the departments are 
distributed directly to those departments by the dean. 

♦ Departmental funding had previously been based on his- 
torical allocations. Over the past decade a model has 
been created that partially distributes funds based on de- 
partmental teaching activities. The formula utilized is 
based on contact hours in each of the first two years of 
the medical school curriculum and length of a rotation 
in weeks multiplied by the number of students on a ro- 
tation for the clinical years. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty whose primary responsibility is the medical stu- 
dent education program are identified and recognized 
through a variety of means. 

• Teaching awards are presented every year at the col- 
lege level. The nomination process for these awards is 
student-driven, with faculty recipients being chosen 
by those who know their teaching well. 

• At the departmental level, a similar award process rec- 
ognizes teaching. Although the details vary from de- 
partment to department, most have some sort of award 
that uses student evaluations of teaching as part of the 
decision-making process. 
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• New ways of evaluating teaching are being explored. 
A task force charged with integrating principles of to- 
tal quality management (TQM) into the evaluation 
process will be formed this year. Currently, the task 
force is looking at alternative sources of data regarding 
information about teaching, such as peer evaluation. 

• A task force charged with guiding faculty develop- 
ment in teaching effectiveness was also formed in 
1999. This task force is assembling a 12-month pro- 
gram called Teaching Effectiveness and Mentoring 
(TEAM), which looks at ways to improve teaching of 
selected faculty teaching scholars through a series of 
lecture sessions, experiential exercises, and mentoring 
activities. Eventually, the TEAM program will become 
integrated with the college’s new approach to evalu- 
ating, using evaluations as a “feeder" system for faculty 
development in teaching effectiveness. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ As part of the curricular renewal process, the College of 
Medicine adopted the concept of developmental stages. 

• Stage 1. At the completion of Stage 1 the student 
should be able to demonstrate the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that will allow him or her to progress 
into the clinical biennium. 

• Stage 2. At the completion of Stage 2, the student 
will have demonstrated the knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes expected of a student who is to be awarded the 
MD degree. 

• Stage 3. All students are expected to demonstrate ad- 
vanced levels of competence with specific knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes based on the experiences and 
needs of the student. 

♦ The initial emphasis of the curricular renewal process has 
been on Stage 1 , encompassing the first two years of the 
medical education program. 

♦ The key areas of focus are: conceptual knowledge base, 
learning and critical thinking skills, interpersonal and 
clinical abilities, role and responsibility in society. 

♦ The list of core competencies that students are expected 
to have upon graduation was developed by the Curric- 
ulum Renewal Task Force and approved by the Educa- 
tion Coordinating Committee and Faculty Council. [The 
list of competencies may be obtained from the author.] 

♦ The Clinical Biennium Curriculum Committee has de- ♦ 
veloped a process to identify specific procedural skills a 



student should be able to demonstrate. Through use of 
a “passport" approach to documentation, the ability to 
monitor student performance of and competence in spe- 
cific procedures is currently being tested. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ The curricular renewal process has led to a shift from a 
traditional lecture-based approach to a more interactive 
and case-based approach. 

♦ Small-group interactive sessions have increased. 

♦ The structural framework for developmental Stage 1 in- 
cludes a maximum of 22 contact hours per week with no 
more than 50% of the contact time scheduled as large- 
group lecture activity. 

♦ The basic science courses have moved significantly to- 
wards content integration, while maintaining a disci- 
pline-based format. 

♦ All courses have integrated the use of clinicians and uti- 
lize clinical cases as part of the teaching method. 

♦ The College of Medicine has had a longstanding use of 
gynecologic and urologic teaching assistants as standard- 
ized patients for the male and female urogenital exami- 
nations. The gynecologic teaching assistants are used 
both in the Year II physical diagnosis component and in 
the third-year obstetrics -gynecology clerkship. 

♦ The first-year medical interview course has utilized stan- 
dardized patients for the past several years. Students ob- 
tain experience interviewing the standardized patients in 
a controlled setting and then proceed to interview pa- 
tients in a clinical setting. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Currently, incoming medical students are not required to 
purchase personal computers. 

♦ The college created a committee to review and imple- 
ment the informatics objectives formulated by the 
AAMC’s Medical School Objectives Project (MSOP). 

♦ Students are required to master a number of IT skills 
throughout the curriculum. These include on-line bibli- 
ographic searching, use of clinical information systems to 
retrieve patient data, use of e-mail, accessing and utiliz- 
ing on-line self-assessment tools, and use of electronic 
security systems to access grades and other confidential 
information. 

Almost half of the fourth -year medical students are en- 
rolling in a medical informatics elective. The committee 
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is examining ways to integrate the information in this 
elective throughout the curriculum. 

♦ The Center for Distributive Learning in the Health Pro- 
fessions has recently been established to work with fac- 
ulty to increase their use of IT in the courses they teach. 
The college of medicine has hired an instructional de- 
signer to help support this effort. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Plans are under way to develop a clinical skills assess- 
ment program utilizing standardized patients. 

♦ A clinical skills assessment center, consisting of 16 mod- 
ified exam rooms and state-of-the-art audiovisual moni- 
toring equipment, is currently under construction. 

♦ A clinical skills examination, based on the OSCE for- 
mat, is currently under design. It is anticipated that clin- 
ical skills will be assessed in this format in both formative 
and summative evaluation processes. 

♦ Every- student is observed taking a medical history as part 
of the medical interview course in the first year and per- 
forming a complete physical examination in the second 
year. 

♦ Faculty observation of a complete history and physical is 
required as part of the internal medicine clerkship. 

♦ Complementing the development of the Clinical Skills 
Assessment program is the creation of a clinical skills 
laboratory. This newly designed facility will house vari- 
ous models and computer-assisted devices to facilitate 
training in specific medical procedures and will be a key 
part of the formative evaluation process. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ First-year students interview hospital-based patients. 
Each student is assigned to an office-based physician’s 
practice for several sessions as part of a segment entitled 
Clinical Opportunities. In addition to shadowing the 
preceptor as he or she sees patients, the student is ex- 
pected to discuss aspects of running a practice with the 
physician and the staff. 

♦ Second-year students are exposed to hospital-based pa- 
tients as part of their physical diagnosis training. Every 
student is expected to take a history, perform a physical 
examination, and develop a basic plan of diagnosis man- 
agement appropriate to his or her level of education, 

♦ The third-year clerkships and fourth-year electives are a 
combination of hospital-based and ambulatory setting- 
based experiences. 



♦ In addition to University Hospital, students may be as- 
signed to the Veterans Administration Medical Center 
or one of several closely affiliated community hospitals. 
Pediatrics training, both ambulatory and inpatient, oc- 
curs at the world-renowned Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center of Cincinnati. 

♦ Specialized experiences are available at the Shriner’s 
Hospital Bum Institute and the Drake Center, a full- 
service rehabilitation facility. 

♦ All students are required to participate in a one-month 
third-year ambulatory family medicine clerkship. This 
occurs mainly in the offices of community -based precep- 
tors. The Department of Internal Medicine was a pioneer 
in the establishment of an ambulatory component of the 
clerkship. Four weeks of the two-month clerkship are ex- 
perienced in hospital-based clinics and physician offices. 

♦ A fourth-year ambulatory AHEC experience and an ad- 
ditional month of an ambulatory setting-based elective 
are required. 

♦ The combination of hospital-based clinics (mainly at 
University Hospital, Children’s Hospital, and the 
VAMC) and a large cadre of community-based physi- 
cian’s practices provides a wealth of ambulatory care op- 
portunities. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The college of medicine embarked upon a curricular re- 
newal effort in 1997. The work of the Curriculum Re- 
newal Task Force was to focus on: 

• Integration: among courses in each academic year and 
across the first two years. 

• Student-centered learning: converting from a passive, 
lecture-based curriculum to a program that incorpo- 
rates the concepts of adult learning theory. Alterna- 
tive formats such as case-based learning; small-group 
discussion, self-directed learning, and the use of com- 
puter-based technology need to be considered. 

• Outcomes analysis: defining the standards expected of 
the curriculum and of each student to prepare the stu- 
dents for entry into the clinical biennium, licensure 
examinations, and the eventual clinical practice of 
medicine. 

• Content review: assuring that curricular content is 
current and balanced. 

♦ The initial focus of the task force was to formulate a plan 
to restructure the preclinical biennium. The task force 
initially adopted a concept of developmental stages. As 
stated earlier, at the completion of Stage 1, it was antic- 
ipated that the student should be able to demonstrate 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that would allow him 
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or her to progress into the clinical biennium. At the 
completion of Snge 2, the student should have dem- 
onstrated the knowledge, skills, and attitudes expected 
of a student who is to be awarded the MD degree. 

♦ The task force developed a proposal to restructure the 
curriculum based on a concept of content blocks. This 
change in administrative structure for the curriculum was 
not adopted, as the faculty strongly supported mainte- 
nance of a discipline-based structure. 

♦ A new structural framework setting parameters of no 
more than 22 contact hours per week with no more than 
50% of contact hours in large-group lecture-based activ- 
ities was adopted. 

♦ Stimulated by the curricular renewal process, both the 
Year I and Year II Curriculum Committees worked dili- 
gently to facilitate content integration among the vari- 
ous disciplines. 

♦ Several courses were restructured to accommodate this 
integration. For example, pharmacology, which had pre- 
viously been offered as a compact course in one quarter, 
is now distributed across the entire academic year. 

♦ The task force currently has two working subcommittees. 
The Subcommittee of Evaluation and Assessment has 
been charged to review the current system of evaluation 
of year-one and year-two courses and recommend 
changes for improvement; and to review current grading 
and examination policies, with the stipulation that the 
grading system have at a minimum honors, pass, and fail 
designations. The Subcommittee on Structure and Con- 
tent is to develop a strategy for short-term and long-term 
review of the content of the medical school curriculum. 

♦ The content review process must acknowledge a need for 
integration in several dimensions: within a course/clerk- 
ship; within a given academic year; within a given de- 
velopmental stage; and across all four years of the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ The content review process must include an assessment 
of new conceptual skills that need to be incorporated 
into the curriculum in addition to an assessment of cur- 
rent curricular offerings. 

♦ The curricular renewal process is dependent on a signif- 
icant time commitment of the Office of Medical Edu- 
cation and key faculty. As the work of the task force 
progressed, it became evident that a lack of staff support 



is a limiting factor in the development and implemen- 
tation of change. 

♦ The proposal to restructure the curriculum format in- 
cluded the addition of several staff positions to coordi- 
nate the integration. The Subcommittee on Structure 
and Function plan to establish content-review teams is 
dependent on the addition of individuals with expertise 
in education to assist the faculty in this process. 

♦ A key challenge in the curricular renewal process is to 
keep the faculty and students informed of committee de- 
liberations and plans, and to obtain buy-in at appropriate 
time intervals. The level of resistance to structural changes 
was a surprise. 

♦ The curriculum renewal process has served to stimulate 
a dialog among the faculty and heighten awareness of 
the necessity for a continuous quality improvement ap- 
proach to the curriculum. Rather than accepting the 
status quo, the faculty is now challenged to justify cur- 
rent methods or to change them. 

♦ The Education Coordinating Committee’s and the vari- 
ous curriculum committees’ reviews of the education pro- 
gram occur on an ongoing basis. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

The curricular renewal process has stimulated a large-scale 
review of the program. As part of the ongoing review of the 
educational program, several key issues are under active dis- 
cussion or are on the active agenda. 

♦ Assessment of the quality of course offerings is a critical 
issue. The school has a longstanding, detailed approach 
to course evaluation that is highly dependent on input 
from students. A more broad-based evaluation system 
needs to be developed, and the curriculum committees 
need to utilize the data to better effect curricular change. 

♦ The school continues to struggle with the limited avail- 
ability of small-group leaders as more curricular initia- 
tives that utilize a small-group format are established. 

♦ Funding for medical education is a hot topic as the fac- 
ulty are increasingly challenged to expand their produc- 
tivity as measured by grant holdings or clinical revenue. 
The lessening availability of clinical preceptors is of par- 
ticular concern. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Changes in the governance of the medical school cur- 
riculum occurred coincident with changes to the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ The Curricular Governance Committee was established 
in October 1998 to advise the dean of the school of 
medicine, particularly with regard to policies related to 
the curriculum. The committee has three subcommittees: 
one for the first two years of the curriculum, one for the 
second two years, and one for evaluation. 

♦ Committee members include the chairman of the Cur- 
ricular Governance Committee as well as pertinent 
members of the administration. 

♦ Other changes in curricular management included the 
development of an Evaluation Subcommittee. 

♦ Membership and responsibilities for the years one and 
two subcommittee were changed; the members include 
all block leaders and student representatives from both 
years one and two. 

♦ The major charge to the subcommittee was adding the 
management of the schedule and curricular content for 
years one and two. 

♦ The dean of the school of medicine established a new 
position and administrative office for the associate dean 
of undergraduate medical education, years one and two. 
Its purpose is to provide administrative support for im- 
plementing and maintaining the “new curriculum.” 

♦ Members of the Governance Committee for Undergrad- 
uate Medical Education include the dean of the medical 
school, who chairs the committee; the associate dean for 
undergraduate year one and two; the associate dean of 
student affairs; the associate dean for graduate medical 
education and undergraduate year three and four; the 
associate dean for faculty development; and the current 
chair of the curriculum committee. 

♦ The curriculum committee members include faculty, 
medical students, and the associate deans. 

♦ The current size of the curriculum committee is 15 plus 
ex-officio members and second-year students, and third- 
year students. 

♦ The faculty composition of the committee is 50% basic 
science and 50% clinical. 

♦ The charge to the committee is to advise the Curricular 
Governance Committee on: 



• policy, 

• evaluation (monitor), 

• scheduling, and 

• content (monitor). 

♦ The Year One and Two Curriculum Management Sub- 
committee is composed of faculty, students, and ex-offi- 
cio members, including the associate dean for student 
affairs, the associate dean for GME and years three and 
four, and the associate dean for faculty development. 

♦ The charge to the committee is to monitor the schedule 
and content of the first and second years. 

♦ The Year Three and Four Curriculum Management Sub- 
committee is composed of faculty, students, and the as- 
sociate deans. 

♦ There has been no immediate change in committee 
membership. 

♦ The charge to the committee is to monitor the schedule 
and content of the third and fourth years. 

♦ The Evaluation Subcommittee was created in July 1998, 
charged with designing a tool to evaluate the curriculum 
annually. 

♦ This subcommittee develops and distributes and annual 
report. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education at Medical College of 
Ohio has undergone much change in the form of growth 
over the past decade. 

♦ It has grown from a “one-person” organization at the 
associate dean level to include the following areas, each 
led by an associate dean: 

• Year 1 and 2 Curriculum Management Office 

• Year 3 and 4 Curriculum Management Office 

• Standardized Patient Program Office 

• Testing Center for computer online administration of 
the NBME and proctoring of course exams 

• Academic Enrichment Center 

• Office of Faculty Development 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Medical College of Ohio has always had a distinct budget 
for medical education. 
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♦ This budget funds the areas included in the Office of 
Medical Education. 

♦ The funds for this budget are derived from state subsidy, 
tuition, and the MCO Foundation. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ In January 1997, the dean of the School of Medicine 
created the position of assistant dean for faculty devel- 
opment. The position started as a half-time appointment 
but was quickly expanded (January 1998) to full-time. 

♦ The first five-year plan (1997-2002) for the position in- 
cluded plans for ( 1 ) a formal faculty needs assessment, 

(2) quarterly school-wide faculty development seminars, 

(3) individual and department faculty development con- 
sultation, (4) a Teaching Scholars Fellowship Program, 
and (5) a New Faculty Academic Basic Training Pro- 
gram. 

♦ In July 1998 the position of assistant dean for faculty 
development expanded again to a college-wide position, 
serving the School of Allied Health and the School of 
Nursing in addition to the School of Medicine. 

♦ Four of the five initiatives listed above ( 1 -4) have been 
implemented, with the New Faculty Academic Basic 
Training Program (5) to begin in the fall of 2000. 

♦ In addition to these programs, a new “Resident as 
Teacher” Program was initiated in the summer of 2000. 

♦ The Teaching Scholars Fellowship accepted its first class 
in the winter of 1999. Fifteen fellows were competitively 
chosen from applicants across the three schools (medi- 
cine, allied health, and nursing); they completed their 
year- long fellowship in December 1999. 

♦ The 2000 fellowship classes are now in the middle of 
their fellowship training. 

♦ Teaching Scholars are chosen for their commitment to 
teaching and have a special designation within the med- 
ical college. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The exit objectives for the School of Medicine are being 
revised. 

♦ In the fall of 1998 a subcommittee was established by 
the Curriculum Committee to review and revise the cur- 
rent exit objectives. 




♦ In the fall of 1999 a draft of the revised exit objectives 
was presented to the full committee; it is under consid- 
eration for adoption by the curriculum committee. 

♦ Both current and revised exit objectives are available 
from the authors. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ One of the salient features of the new curriculum for 
years one and two is a shift in the educational strategies 
such that there is a reduction in teacher-directed teach- 
ing and an increased emphasis on student-oriented and 
student-directed learning. Two discrete examples of this 
change are: 

• A 21% reduction in lecture time and a 20% increase 
in small-group time scheduled in years one and two. 

• Development of a pathophysiology course that spans 
years one and two, conducted in a problem-based 
learning format. This course emphasizes horizontal 
and vertical integration of disease processes. The ed- 
ucational objectives are designed to develop effective 
clinical reasoning and self-directed learning skills. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Currently students are not required to have computers. 

♦ The use of computer-based technology in the curriculum 
can be classified under three subheadings: 

• Academic intranet 

The MCO Academic Intranet is a resource for stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff as well as other MCO affiliates. 
Through the Knowledge Center (i.e., the intranet), 
users can view the structures of the curricula, courses, 
and topics, offered in the various schools. 

• Development of supplementary academic material to be 
used in required courses 

Faculty at MCO are encouraged to develop expertise 
in instruction that incorporates innovative technology 
to enhance student learning. This is accomplished 
with the support of the Center for Creative Instruc- 
tion (CCI), which is housed on the MCO campus. 
The CCIs mission is to enhance the academic mission 
of MCO. The CCI creates projects using a team ap- 
proach where faculty serve as the content experts 
while members of the CCI staff contribute their ex- 
pertise as needed. Recently MCO has released the first 
in a series of CD-ROMs to be used for supplemental 
instruction when teaching anatomy; Anatomy Revealed 
uses state-of-the-art technology to “melt away” the 
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dissection of the skin and muscles to reveal the un- 
derlying nerves, vessels, and bones. 

• Computer-based testing 

The assessment of medical students’ basic and clinical 
science knowledge is changing from paper-and-pencil 
tests to computer-based systems. This is true for both 
professional licensure exams and assessments that oc- 
cur regularly throughout the four-year curriculum. The 
Computer Testing Center administers the USMLE 
Step 1, Step 2, and Step 3 and the NBME subject 
examinations. Plans are being formulated to expand 
the testing center to include more stations, which will 
improve the possibility of using it during the first two 
years of medical school. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ In the spring of 1998 the new Curriculum Evaluation 
Subcommittee (CES) of the Curricular Governance 
Committee was formed. It was charged with designing a 
longitudinal assessment strategy able to measure the per- 
formance of the new integrated curriculum across the 
four years of medical school. 

♦ The specific charge of the CES was to: 

• select the process and outcome measures to be mon- 
itored 

• monitor the collection and archiving of the data 

• pose evaluation questions/direct data analysis 

• request summary reports from the data manager 

• review and interpret the findings (at least annually) 

• provide periodic reports to the curriculum committee 
and to the Undergraduate Medical Education Gov- 
ernance Committee based on the findings (at least 
annually) 

♦ The dean of the School of Medicine in April 1997 es- 
tablished the Curricular Task Force, composed of all of 
the chairmen of the basic science departments and 
chaired by the acting chairman of pathology and the 
chairman of pediatrics. 

♦ The charge to the task force was to create a template for 
course restructuring to be used in designing the “new 
curriculum.” 

♦ The task force provided the requested template in June 




1997 and, after general faculty approval of the proposed 
curriculum, the dean of the school of medicine estab- 
lished the Curriculum Implementation Committee in 
the fall of 1997. 

♦ This committee was composed of team leaders for all of 
the new instructional blocks. The team leaders worked 
with the faculty over the next ten months to write con- 
tent outlines and weekly schedules. 

♦ The curricular changes were implemented for the class 
of 2002 in the fall of 1998. 

♦ The key issues addressed in the curricular change are 
summarized below. 

• Integration. Substantive horizontal integration is a fea- 
ture of the redesigned curriculum of years 1 and 2. 
Ten departmentally administered courses have been 
integrated and the content is now taught as seven 
interdisciplinary blocks. There is also substantial ver- 
tical integration of basic science and clinical science 
information built into the design of each instructional 
segment. 

• Student-oriented instruction . As part of the curricular 
design, there was an emphasis on reducing teacher- 
directed teaching strategies and on increasing student- 
oriented and self-directed learning. 

• blew pathophysiology course. A new pathophysiology 
course was designed that combines independent study 
with case-based teaching in small groups. The course 
emphasizes horizontal and vertical integration, focus- 
ing on the mechanisms of the disease process in a 
problem-based setting. The educational objectives in- 
clude developing an effective clinical-reasoning pro- 
cess, developing effective self-directed learning skills, 
and increasing student motivation for learning. 



Future Challenges 

♦ The major issues confronting the Curriculum Evaluation 

Subcommittee will be 

• to continue to monitor the progress of the inaugural 
class and all subsequent classes into their clinical ex- 
periences in the third and fourth years; and 

• to provide meaningful feedback loops so that quality 
improvement of the curriculum can be continuous. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The clinical departments draw on faculty from all of the 
hospitals in the consortium. 

♦ A council with representatives from all hospitals governs 
each department. 

♦ A structure of clinical councils and curriculum commit- 
tees across the consortium was refined during the 1990s. 
Under the academic council, which has authority over 
the complete curriculum and faculty operations, a hier- 
archy of curriculum committees includes an overall com- 
mittee and separate committees for various years. 

♦ In 1999, the first- and second-year curriculum commit- 
tees were merged to provide more direct opportunities 
for communication and integration. 

♦ In 1999, the school organized a curriculum leadership 
group to maintain the initiatives developed within the 
separate committees, to integrate the ideas that arise at 
each level, and to promote continuing evaluation and 
research. 

♦ The curriculum leadership group includes the chairs of 
the separate committees and of the task forces that man- 
aged the most recent curriculum review. 

♦ Since 1995 there has been a student curriculum com- 
mittee. It now includes the student representatives who 
are official members of the faculty committees, and 
brings together the students’ concerns, ideas, and initia- 
tives. The officers are members of the overall committee 
and of the academic council. 

♦ The NEOUCOM student council (NSC) has taken a 
progressively more active responsibility to provide com- 
munication between students and the faculty and ad- 
ministration. 

♦ The NSC has worked in conjunction with the student 
curriculum committee to address a variety of issues. 

♦ Student representation is consistently incorporated into 
NEOUCOM’s committee structure. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education Research and Curric- 
ulum Development was established at the college in 
1975. 

♦ Its role and configuration have changed gradually, with 



a full emphasis now on direct support to course directors, 
faculty and curriculum committees, and task forces. 

♦ The office is now called the Office of Academic Services 
and it manages and coordinates all curriculum and stu- 
dent schedules, administers all tests, and manages the 
curricular evaluation process. 

♦ The Division of Academic Affairs has changed gradually. 
In 1990, there were four offices under the vice president 
and associate dean: academic services, student services, 
admissions, and the library. 

♦ Under the vice president and executive associate dean, 
a new associate dean for student and academic affairs was 
established in 1995 with responsibility for academic ser- 
vices, student services, and a new Office of Professional 
Development. 

♦ There are associate deans for admissions and institutional 
research and for information and education technology. 

♦ Within the division of academic affairs there is a Center 
for the Study of Clinical Performance. 

♦ A learning specialist was added to academic services in 
1990 to assist students with more efficient and effective 
leaming/study strategies. The specialist’s role now also 
encompasses residents and physicians who need recerti- 
fication. 

♦ The Office of Professional Development was established 
in 1997 to address a range of issues identified as critical 
to student development. The office provides much tra- 
ditional student affairs support but is progressively ex- 
panding its service in advising and counseling students. 

♦ The office is also refining and expanding a system for 
assessing and promoting students’ professionalism across 
the curriculum. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Specific line items in the budget are identified to support 
various aspects of the basic science and clinical educa- 
tion programs as well as faculty development. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ First-year students select a Teacher of the Year. 

♦ Second-year students select four Teachers of the Year 
from across the consortium. 
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♦ Teachers of the Year are recognized at major events, in- 
eluding orientation and convocation. 

♦ Students select a faculty member who best embodies the 
qualities of humanism in medicine. 

♦ Fourth-year students select faculty for a variety of horn 
orary positions: commencement “hooders,” grand mar- 
shall, class marshall, service to the class award, and class- 
day speakers. 

♦ Faculty are selected into the Master Teacher program in 
a process that starts with nominations from the depart- 
ment councils and includes approval by the dean. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ The Student Professional Development Advisory Com- 
mittee was created in 1995 and charged by the dean to 
create a definition of and a means to access student pro- 
fessionalism. 

♦ The virtues, qualities, and commitments of an outstand- 
ing physician were outlined and defined. 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The college has progressively incorporated a mixture of 
problem-based learning activities across all six years of 
the combined BS-MD program. 

♦ There are a community-oriented project in phase one, a 
PBL course in the first year of medical school, and PBL 
activities within the Introduction to Medicine course in 
the second year and within the third-year clerkships. 

♦ Cases are used in various basic science courses, including 
biochemistry, neurobiology, and Principles of Medical 
Science. 

♦ The “physician perspective” is incorporated in basic sci- 
ence classes by utilizing physicians in the actual teaching 
of basic science courses. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the first-year course in 
behavioral sciences, the second-year Introduction to 
Medicine course, and required examinations of clinical 
skills at the end of the second and third years. 

♦ The process of integrating instruction across departmen- 
tal lines and across years of the curriculum has begun. 
Beginning in 1999-00, there is a new one-month course 
on infectious diseases in the second year that combines 
material from several previous courses. 

♦ The material has been integrated and the instructional 
design was developed to combine new approaches, in- 
cluding computerized cases, optional labs, and interactive 
lectures. 




♦ Several first-year courses were integrated and blended in 
the 1998-99 academic year. 

♦ Human Values in Medicine courses are offered across all 
four curricular years, with an emphasis in the fourth year. 

♦ In the fourth year there is a new community medicine 
clerkship that has earned national recognition. Students 
work in small groups on a real problem in community 
health in collaboration with local experts in the com- 
munity. 

♦ The students produce proposals that are presented to 
community officials and that have been adopted and im- 
plemented in several instances. 

♦ PDAT teams include a basic scientist and a clinical fac- 
ulty member with six to eight students who work to- 
gether the years of medical education until graduation. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Currently, students are not required to have computers. 
The college makes computers available for student use 
through computer labs and the loan of laptop computers. 
Consideration is being given to requiring students to 
have computers. 

♦ Computer technologies are applied and integrated in nu- 
merous ways throughout the educational program. 

♦ All administrative support activities for the educational 
program have been extensively automated. This includes 
admissions, student aid, student testing and grading, and 
student records. 

♦ Within the next three years, these functions will be fur- 
ther upgraded and integrated with all other college in- 
formation systems. 

♦ The faculty make extensive use of computer technologies 
in creating and delivering their course materials. 

♦ The faculty use or have access to such tools as digitized 
analog/digital equipment for creating sound and video 
demonstrations and PC-based software for creating ma- 
terials, including graphics/presentation software, Web 
publication software, scientific graphing software, and 
other commercially available packages. 

♦ The college has established the Center for Academic 
Technology, where more advanced printing and software 
technologies are made available to the faculty. 

♦ The two major teaching classrooms have been upgraded 
to support the integration of technology into the class- 
room. 

♦ The college continues to provide Internet access, per- 
sonal computers, audio and video recording/playback, 
and other technologies integrated with appropriate dis- 
play devices in both major teaching classrooms. 

♦ Students are expected to use computer- and network- 
based resources in support of the educational program. 
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♦ Students are expected to have basic proficiency in the 
use of standard office desktop computer skills and are 
expected to be able to use e-mail and discussion groups, 
to be able to search citation databases, scientific data- 
bases, and medical databases, and to be able to use the 
Web appropriately. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ Following a continuous relationship for three years in the 
PD AT program, advisors draft the summary paragraph of 
the dean’s letter for their advisees. 

♦ Beginning in 1997, the professional development assess- 
ment form was incorporated as one component of the 
standard student evaluation process in the third-year 
clerkships. The project has expanded into the first two 
years of the curriculum and the results are now consid- 
ered part of the academic review and promotions process. 

♦ In 2000, a student portfolio program is beginning that 
will become an integral part of the advising process. 

♦ In 1995, the school included a required clinical compe- 
tency assessment at the end of the third year. This is a 
16-case examination conducted in the Center for the 
Study of Clinical Skills that students are required to pass 
to graduate. 

♦ In 1999, a clinical skills assessment was initiated at the 
end of the second year to examine the skills taught in 
the Introduction to Clinical Medicine course. 

♦ In 1999-00 a clinical skills assessment was developed 
during the internal medicine clerkship using standardized 
patients. 

♦ Quizzes and practice exams are utilized in the first-year 
basic science courses. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ Beginning in 2000-01, first-year students will spend up 
to seven half-days in the ambulatory care experience 
(ACE) in conjunction with the behavioral science and 
Introduction to Clinical Medicine courses. 

♦ The ACE experience will take place in a variety of set- 
tings, including hospital, clinics, and offices. 



♦ An ambulatory care task force was organized in 1998 to 
propose the combination of programs to be implemented 
across the curriculum. 

♦ The task force is working to consider places in all four 
years where students can gain increased experience in a 
range of outpatient settings. 

♦ The task force will provide direction on the faculty de- 
velopment that must become an integral part of the pro- 
gram. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Based on the most recent review' of the curriculum, a set 
of issues was identified for ongoing review. 

♦ Task forces were organized to continue the review' and 
propose curricular adjustments. 

♦ The educational program is guided by the college’s stra- 
tegic plan. The following strategic areas will be addressed 
in the next five years. 

• Prepare students to serve as practitioners and leaders 
in the evolving health care system. 

• Incorporate into the curriculum new courses and ed- 
ucational activities that emphasize the knowledge, 
skills, and experience required to succeed in the 
evolving health care system. 

• Develop a computer-assisted curriculum database for 
curriculum planning, using the AAMC’s Curriculum 
Management and Information Tool (CurrMIT). 

• Include primary care and community health princi- 
ples, problem solving, and case methods throughout 
the curriculum. 

• Provide opportunities for students to learn health care 
delivery in a variety of ambulatory and other nonhos- 
pital settings. 

• Provide educational opportunities for students to ac- 
quire skills in applying information technology to the 
learning process and to the care of patients. 

• Provide information channels necessary to support the 
mission in medical education, research, and service in 
medicine. 

• Develop a strategic information plan. 

• Strengthen the skills of students, faculty, and staff to 
apply technology in their work. 
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The Ohio State University College of Medicine and Public Health 

Ronald Comer, PhD, Judith Westman, MD, and James Hoerstra, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Executive Curriculum Committee (ECC) is respon- 
sible for the planning, design, implementation, evalua- 
tion, and oversight of the curriculum leading to the MD 
degree. 

♦ Leadership and management of a coherent and coordi- 
nated curriculum are vested in the associate deans for 
medical education administration and for clinical edu- 
cation. 

♦ Eight academic program directors, each chairing a faculty 
committee, are responsible to the ECC for organizing, 
implementing, and monitoring their portions of the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ All academic program directors sit on the ECC, in ad- 
dition to five at-large faculty, a basic science department 
chair, a clinical department chair, the academic review 
board chair, the associate deans for medical education 
administration and for clinical education, the director of 
academic services, and two students. 

♦ Recommendations for major curricular change are sub- 
mitted by the ECC to Faculty Council for approval with 
the concurrence of the Council of Chairs. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education was established over 30 
years ago. 

♦ For many years the associate dean for medical education 
was responsible for educational leadership and direction 
of the curricular programs. 

♦ Recently, two associate deans, the associate dean for stu- 
dent affairs and medical education administration and 
the associate dean for clinical education and outreach, 
share responsibility for the office of medical education. 

♦ Staff support to the academic program directors and 
budget support for implementation of the curriculum are 
administered through this office. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The Office of Medical Education has an annual buc^e** 



allocated by the dean of the College of Medicine and 
Public Health. 

♦ The budget consists of a combination of state funds, stu- 
dent tuition funds, and “dean’s tax” funds resulting from 
clinical practice income. 

♦ The budget is further allocated to each of the eight ac- 
ademic programs, the Office of Academic Services, and 
Admissions and Student Affairs. 

♦ Increasingly, some limited funds for building renovation 
and refurnishing are also being allocated to the Office of 
Medical Education to improve the physical infrastructure 
necessary for a high-quality medical education program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Teaching awards are presented annually. 

• Students elect faculty winners. 

• Plaques are presented at convocation. 

♦ Excellence in Medical Education Awards (including cash 

awards) are presented annually. 

• Nominations are collected from chairs, affiliated hos- 
pitals, and faculty. 

• Winners are elected by a faculty committee. 

• Plaques are presented at an Annual Community Pre- 
ceptor Banquet and at departmental faculty meetings. 

• Acknowledgements are included on a “Wall of Ex- 
cellence” (under construction). 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The clinical curricular reform initiative, fully imple- 
mented during 1999-00, defined ten goals for the MD 
curriculum and several hundred learning objectives for 
clinical education. 

♦ The basic science lecture/discussion curriculum is cur- 
rently in the process of reform. 

♦ Preclinical curricular options have defined learning ob- 
jectives as follows. 

• The Independent Study Pathway curriculum option 
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(preclinical) includes detailed learning objectives for 
each module. 

• The problem-based learning curriculum option (pre- 
clinical) uses student-defined learning objectives. 

• The lecture/discussion curriculum is currently being 
reformulated. 

♦ The new clinical curriculum is in its first year of full 
implementation. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Preclinical students have a choice of three curricular 
tracks, independent study (ISP), problem-based learning 
(PBL), and lecture/discussion. 

• ISP students have a time-variable curriculum. 

• ISP students take exams when they feel they have 
mastered the modular learning objectives. They do 
not participate in classroom instruction. 

• The ISP curriculum uses some cases and a consider- 
able number of computer-based tutorial programs. 

• PBL students meet regularly in small groups of seven 
students and two faculty over the first two years of 
medical education. 

• The PBL curriculum is entirely case-based. 

• PBL students take scheduled examinations customized 
to accommodate the variability in topics covered 
across groups. 

• Lecture/discussion students attend classroom presen- 
tations, often in large-group settings. 

• The lecture/discussion curriculum is currently being 
redesigned to increase the use of small-group discus- 
sions, some of which will be case-based. 

♦ Standardized patients are used intermittently with all 
students during the Doctor- Patient Relationship course, 
during the physical examination course, and for the 
third-year OSCE. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ At this time, students are not required to have their own 
computers, hut are encouraged to do so. 

♦ Class surveys indicate that almost 75% of the class have 
access to computers at home. 

♦ Nearly 90 computer workstations conveniently located 
on the medical school campus provide students with up- 
to-date computer technologies and Web accessibility. 

▼ Computer technology is used throughout the four-year 
educational program. 

♦ All students have e-mail addresses. Much of the admin- 

. h C 



istrative communication with students is via electronic 
mail. 

♦ The Independent Study Pathway uses a series of tutorial 
programs for students to self-evaluate their knowledge 
prior to taking module examinations. 

♦ During the first year, computer-based programs are used 
extensively in gross anatomy, neuroscience, and his- 
tology. 

♦ Annotated gross and histopathologic images are available 
in a Web-delivered format for students in the second 
year. 

♦ Computer-based resources are used in cardiology, neu- 
rology, and ophthalmology’ during the second and fourth 
years. 

♦ A new initiative is under way to develop Web-based 
physical examination educational materials. 

♦ Students use Web-based course registration. 

♦ Third- and fourth-year clerkship scheduling is completed 
via the Web. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Faculty observation of student history’ and physical exam 
skills has historically been required during the Doctor- 
Patient Relationship (DPR) course, the physical exami- 
nation course, and the general clerkship. 

♦ Obtaining faculty compliance has not been a problem in 
the DPR course, but has been a challenge during the 
physical exam course and the general clerkship. 

♦ Faculty development and orientation workshops, sensi- 
tizing clerkship directors and hospital representatives to 
the need for compliance, and requiring students to ob- 
tain their evaluation forms for the v/itnessed history and 
physical have all been somewhat successful in improving 
this process. 

♦ The use of student logs of clinical activity has increased 
over the past several years. 

♦ Most recently, the ambulatory clerkship is using student 
logs to document the range of patient problems encoun- 
tered on the family medicine and internal medicine ro- 
tations. 

♦ The logs are used both to monitor student clinical activ- 
ity and for ongoing evaluation of the ambulatory expe- 
rience. 

♦ The use of an OSCE following third-year clerkships in 
pediatrics, internal medicine, and psychiatry/neurology 
was implemented during academic year 1999-00. 

♦ The ten-station OSCE is designed to examine a sampling 
of critical clinical skills spanning these clinical domains. 
Currently this project is considered a pilot to determine 
feasibility and viability. 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students are matched with preceptors in hospitals and 
in clinical offices throughout the four years of medical 
education. 

♦ First year — all students complete a clinical preceptorship 
that includes, at minimum, eight three-hour ambulatory 
office experiences that provide opportunities to practice 
interviewing and history-taking skills. 

♦ PBL students take their physical examination course dur- 
ing this year, which also includes outpatient history and 
physical exam experiences. 

♦ Second year — lecture/discussion and ISP students com- 
plete their physical examination course, which includes 
learning experiences in hospital and in ambulatory clin- 
ical environments. 

♦ Third and fourth years: 

• Third-year students take a required 12-week ambula- 
tory clerkship with 4.5 days each week in ambulatory 
clinic environments. 

• Several other clerkships during the third year involve 
both ambulatory clinic and hospital ward settings. 

• Fourth-year selectives and electives are both clinic- 
and ward-based. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A major curricular reform effort was initiated in 1996 to 
redesign the clinical curriculum and to be followed by a 
reformulation of the basic science curriculum. 

♦ The dean charged a curriculum committee: 

• to develop new learning objectives for clinical edu- 
cation; 

• starting with a zero base, to define core clinical learn- 
ing experiences, including first-, second-, third-, and 
fourth-year experiences and any longitudinal experi- 
ences; and 

• to define emphasis programs in primary’ care and other 
specialties. 

♦ A comprehensive review of the literature was conducted, 



existing objectives (available at Ohio State and from 
elsewhere) -were analyzed, and academic leaders, faculty, 
and students were interviewed. 

♦ Progress was regularly reported to standing committees 
and during general faculty meetings. Curriculum com- 
mittee meeting minutes and draft reports were kept up- 
to-date on the Web for all faculty and students to access. 

♦ After the final committee report was approved by the 
ECC, clerkship task forces were appointed to plan the 
details of implementation and evaluation. A year of tran- 
sition and then the current year of full implementation 
followed this process. 

♦ Reform of the preclinical curriculum is currently under 
way. 

♦ Program review is an ongoing process. 

♦ Each of the curricular tracks and academic programs has 
substantial program-evaluation systems to monitor the 
educational program. 

♦ Regular evaluation reports are generated based on stu- 
dent feedback. 

♦ Faculty and Student representatives on the academic pro- 
gram committees and module directors provide ongoing 
review. 

♦ Each academic program is required to provide an annual 
report to the ECC documenting the previous year’s 
achievements and presenting planned change for the 
coming year. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ Providing clinical education in the midst of economic 
change 

♦ Funding faculty to teach, as their primary responsibility 

♦ Curriculum reform of the basic science years 

♦ Implementation of additional clinical education in the 
preclinical curriculum 

♦ Definition and development of a clinical skills training 
facility 
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Curriculum Management and Governance CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Structure 



♦ The educational program is managed centrally by a 13' 
member curriculum committee. 

♦ The members of the committee are chosen from con- 
stituencies that include basic science departments, clin- 
ical departments with clerkships, clinical departments 
without clerkships, and students. 

♦ Nine members are elected and four are appointed by the 
dean. 

♦ The dean chooses the chair, who reports to the associate 
dean for academic affairs. 

♦ Prior to 1997 all of the courses and clerkships in the 
curriculum were controlled entirely by individual de- 
partments. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Development and Evaluation 
(OEDE) was established in 1994. 

♦ The OEDE analyzes all examinations and administers 
and analyzes all student evaluations of instruction. 

♦ An educational support unit. Interdisciplinary Teaching 
Laboratories (IDTL), was established in 1976. 

♦ The main change in the scope of the IDTL responsibil- 
ities has been in its support for the development and 
implementation of technology-based instruction. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A budget for education was identified in 1994 and is 
funded from core state dollars and several endowments. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ There is not a formal faculty development program. Fac- 
ulty development workshops are developed and imple- 
mented on a U just-in-time" basis as needed. 

♦ There is no special designation for faculty heavily in- 
volved in education. 

*ie 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school has established learning objectives for the 
medical student education program. 

♦ The objectives are organized into 12 Guiding Principles 
for Education: 

• Establish and maintain high standards of excellence 

• Create a positive environment for learning 

• Develop a primary care orientation with understand- 
ing and appreciation of specialty training and practice 

• Incorporate a humanistic approach to patient care 

• Develop the skills to assess and view the whole patient 
(in the context of self, family, community) 

• Develop in students the tools to be lifelong learners 

• Include a broad base of educational experiences to en- 
able students to make informed career decisions 

• Establish a belief in and an understanding of the value 
of health promotion and disease prevention 

• Create in students a confidence in their own knowl- 
edge and abilities 

• Establish a solid foundation in biomedical, behavioral, 
and humanistic science 

• Develop appropriate professional attributes and re- 
sponsibilities 

• Create a clear understanding of the environment in 
which future physicians will practice 

♦ There is a Competency List for Medical Students (avail- 
able from the author) that covers: 

• Collaboration 

• Communication 

• Attitudes 

• Cultural awareness 

• Patient evaluation 

• Cognitive abilities 

• Problem-solving 

• Procedures 

• Management 

• Information gathering 



Chances in Pedagogy 

♦ The students are exposed to clinical cases much earlier, 
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to reinforce the clinical relevance of the basic science 
courses. 

♦ There is an emphasis on case-based learning. 

♦ There is an emphasis on evidence-based decision 
making. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to own computers. 

♦ All courses use computer-based instruction, including 
multimedia presentations. 

♦ Evidence -based medicine projects require literature 
searches. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ There is in place a system for continual review and as- 
sessment of the curriculum. 

♦ The curriculum was converted from a discipline -based 



departmentally managed curriculum to a basic science/ 
clinical science integrated curriculum that is centrally 
managed. 

♦ The school is in the third iteration of the first -year cur- 
riculum; the second iteration of the second-year curric- 
ulum; and the first iteration of the third-year curriculum. 
The new fourth-year curriculum will be implemented in 
the fall of 2000. 



Challenges 

♦ The major barrier is the logistics of managing a four-year 
education program from a single office. It is necessary to 
have individuals to oversee different components of the 
curriculum, in order to bring it all together. 

♦ The major issues relate to: 

• continuing the development of community-based 
training sites; 

• greater use of computer technology, both as an edu- 
cational tool and as an evaluation instrument; and 

• greater application of a competency-based assessment 
system using standardized patients and OSCEs. 
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M. Dewayne Andrews, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

All students (150 per class) take their first two years of med- 
ical school at the college’s main campus in Oklahoma City. 
In the third year, approximately 30 students annually elect 
to take the last two years at the clinical branch campus in 
Tulsa. The educational program for both campuses is under 
one governance and management structure. 

♦ Prior to 1997, the college had a single medical education 
committee that was large, cumbersome, and somewhat 
stale in its approach to assessment, evaluation, manage- 
ment, and innovation in the curriculum. Since 1997, 
significant changes in curricular integration, planning, 
and evaluation have occurred. Now the undergraduate 
educational program oversight and management is vested 
in three committees: 

• The Basic Science Curriculum Committee (BSCC) 
has responsibility for the first and second years, which 
includes significant early and continuing experience 
with patient contact and clinical skills development. 

• The BSCC membership includes all course directors 
for the first two years, elected student representatives 
from the first and second years, and ex officio members 
from the dean’s office; the committee is chaired by the 
senior associate dean for academic affairs. 

• The Clinical Sciences Curriculum Committee 
(CSCC) has responsibility for the third and fourth 
years. 

• The CSCC membership includes all core clinical 
clerkship directors (Oklahoma City and Tulsa); the 
faculty directors for the required fourth-year ambula- 
tory medicine clerkship; the faculty director for the 
required rural preceptorship; three members appointed 
by the faculty board representing a surgical subspe- 
cialty, a non-surgical subspecialty, and a hospital-based 
specialty; one member of the volunteer faculty; 
elected student representatives; and ex officio mem- 
bers from the dean’s office. The committee is chaired 
by the senior associate dean for academic affairs. 

• The Curriculum Coordinating Committee is a small 
group of individuals selected from the BSCC and the 
CSCC who meet occasionally to monitor the progress 
of the BSCC and CSCC; to ensure appropriate inte- 



gration; and to serve as a “think tank” group for long- 
term direction and strategy. 



Office of Education 

♦ Historically, support for the educational program, faculty, 
and administration of the curriculum was provided 
through individual departments and the dean’s office. 

♦ In 1996, the executive dean created the position of sen- 
ior associate dean for academic affairs, which led to the 
consolidation of a number of support functions. 

♦ Two new roles 'have been created: associate dean for 
medical education and associate dean for educational as- 
sessment and informatics. 

♦ In 1999, the College created the new Office of Educa- 
tional Development and Research. 

♦ The director of the Office reports to the senior associate 
dean for academic affairs. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The college receives discrete state funds targeted for sup- 
port of education. 

♦ The funds are derived from tax dollars and are appro- 
priated annually by the legislature. 

♦ The college receives tuition dollars. 

♦ Clinical departments and the college fund some aspects 
of the educational programs through clinical practice 
revenue. 

♦ A new project has been initiated to develop cost ac- 
counting for the educational programs as part of a move 
to mission-based budgeting. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty recognition includes 

• teaching evaluations and accolades 

• annual Aesculapian nominations and awards given by 
students for outstanding teaching 

• the annual Stanton L. Young Master Teacher Award, 
which carries a $10,000 cash prize 
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• special awards and professorships granted by the board 
of regenrs of the university to recognize sustained, out- 
standing teaching and/or service to education 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In late 1996 and early 1997 there were educational stra- 
tegic planning retreats involving many faculty, students, 
and the administration of the college. 

♦ New educational program objectives were established 
with corresponding outcome measures/indicators. 

♦ The faculty board approved the objectives in March 
1997 and they have been used to guide the educational 
planning and implementation efforts since that time. 

♦ In the fall of 1998, another educational planning retreat 
was held in which many faculty education leaders and 
student representatives participated. 

♦ The educational program objectives were reviewed, their 
utility discussed, and some amendments made. [An ele- 
gant chart of the educational objectives and their cor- 
responding outcome measures/indicators is available from 
the authors upon request.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small-group discussion (module teaching) has always 
been of primary importance in basic science years. 

♦ The basic science education building was designed to 
accommodate the modules. 

♦ There is increased use of interdisciplinary teaching using 
clinicians and basic scientists together. 

♦ A case-based approach to small-group studies is used in 
the basic science years. 

♦ There are increased numbers of problem-based applica- 
tions; these occur in the second year. 

♦ Student-centered learning is a critical part of a course 
called Professional Ethics and Professionalism, with stu- 
dents selecting the course content, meeting in small 
groups with faculty and community facilitators, and mak- 
ing presentations to classmates. 

♦ Since 1990 standardized patients have been used in the 
Principles of Clinical Medicine course in the first and 
second years. 

♦ 'The standardized patient program is being expanded to 
include cultural diversity exposure; a family is being 



“trained” to allow student observation of the family dy- 
namics in the Native American culture. 

♦ All standardized patients are trained to provide appro- 
priate assessment and feedback. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Since 1997 students have been required to own modem 
computers upon entry to medical school. 

♦ Upon matriculation, every student is given a campus 
computer account for access to e-mail, central server 
space, and dial-up Internet connectivity. 

♦ A centralized Web site ((hippocrates@ouhsc.edu)) pro- 
vides students with on-line educational resources, in- 
cluding lecture slides, multimedia tutorials, quiz banks, 
video clips, and animations. 

♦ Students may access their class schedules on-line and 
download them for use on personal hand-held com- 
puters. 

♦ Current clinical materials include clinical calculators, 
obstetrics, case presentations, and information regarding 
various procedures. 

♦ Links are provided to the library’s on-line journals and 
reference tools and to external Web sites such as those 
of ERAS, FRE1DA, the NRMP, and the USMLE, 

♦ Instructors employ computers during both laboratory ses- 
sions and lecture presentations. 

♦ Faculty use discussion boards to deliver class announce- 
ments and post answer keys after examinations. 

♦ Course directors offer anonymous on-line course evalu- 
ations to gather information about their courses. 

♦ A state-of-the-art fiberoptic network provides students 
access to curricular resources. 

♦ Each major lecture hall is equipped with a lecturer work- 
station and an LCD projector. 

♦ Plans are under way to improve students’ access to com- 
puters in campus hospitals and clinics. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The primary means of assessment in the basic science 
courses are multiple-choice examinations and practical 
examinations to identify specific structures in the anat- 
omy course. 

♦ At present, computer-based examinations are not used. 
With the implementation of computer-based examina- 
tions for Steps 1 and 2 of the USMLE, serious consid- 
eration is being given to using the computer format for 
other examinations. 
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♦ In the clinical years, students are assessed utilizing 

• faculty attendings’ and residents’ written evaluations 
on clinical clerkships, using a standardized form 

• NBME subject examinations 

• seminar/symposium presentation assessments 

• internally developed examinations, written and oral 

♦ The CSCC is exploring the feasibility and implementa- 
tion strategies necessary for an OSCE to be administered 
near the end of the third year. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students begin clinical experiences early in the first year 
with standardized patient interviews and regularly sched- 
uled experiences in community physicians’ offices. 

♦ Students begin work with “senior mentors,” who are el- 
ders in the community who have agreed to work with 
the students over time to assist them in understanding 
the special needs of the geriatric population. 

♦ In the second year, students are assigned to clinical pre- 
ceptors, both in hospital units and in community phy- 
sicians’ offices, where they examine real patients, write 
up their experiences, and review them with their pre- 
ceptors. 

♦ The third year consists primarily of core clinical clerk- 
ships that provide a variety of learning venues, including 
inpatient hospital units (University, Childrens, VA, and 
some private community); outpatient hospital-based 
clinics, outpatient clinics in freestanding ambulatory care 
centers, and physicians' offices. 

♦ The fourth year includes a required ambulatory medicine 
clerkship and a required rural preceptorship (both office 
and hospital experiences). 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Faculty have been involved in a review of the curriculum 
for the past several years. 

♦ Two faculty retreats generated recommendations and in- 
cluded a process of course review involving faculty, stu- 
dents, and course directors, with appropriate feedback to 
all. 

♦ In addition to two curriculum committees, a curriculum 
coordinating committee meets biannually to discuss 
the direction, structure, and approach to new curricular 
design. Such discussions have resulted in the develop- 
ment of longitudinal curricular topics. To date these in- 
clude 
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• complementary and alternative medicine (taught in a 
seminar series in the third year) 

• palliative care (surveys of students, presentations in 
existing courses, and incorporation into clinical clerk- 
ships) 

• domestic violence 

• professional ethics 

• evidence-based medicine (longitudinal experiences 
with assignments in biostatistics and epidemiology, 
physiology, human behavior, and ethics) 

• family-centered care acrivities (incorporated in the 
curriculum and in student organizations) 

• a new Patient, Physician, and Society program that 
includes medicine and literature and medicine and 
law experiences (under development) 

♦ Ongoing review of the educational program is the re- 
sponsibility of the associate dean for educational assess- 
ment and informatics. 

♦ A standardized course-evaluation process for the basic 
science curriculum has been in place for a number of 
years. Students are requested to complete a computer- 
based evaluation form for each course. Students also 
have the opportunity to provide written comments about 
the course on the evaluation form. These data are col- 
lated by the associate dean and sent to the course di- 
rector. 

♦ The course directors and the associate dean meet with a 
representative group of students to discuss each course in 
detail. The course director then prepares a report and 
submits it to the Basic Sciences Curriculum Committee. 
The committee reviews these data and makes recom- 
mendations to the course director. 

♦ At present, the course directors of the required clerkships 
submit to the Clinical Sciences Curriculum Committee 
a report that describes their course in detail in a stan- 
dardized format. The major goal of this process is to en- 
sure comparability of the educational experiences be- 
tween clerkships on the Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
campuses. 

♦ An evaluation process similar to that employed in the 
basic science curriculum is being designed for student 
evaluation of the third-year required clerkships. This was 
expected to be implemented in July 2000. 



Future Goals 

♦ The major issues that will be addressed in the next five 
years include: 

• implementation of a comprehensive course-evaluation 
process for the required clinical clerkships 

3 21 
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• continuation of efforts to reduce the number of lecture • increased utilization of problem-based-leaming expe- 

hours in the basic science courses and increase inte- riences 

gration of material and the number of small-group ac- ♦ continuing evolution of computer-assisted instruction 

tivities • enhancement of faculty teaching skills 
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Oregon Health Sciences University 



Oregon Health Sciences University School of Medicine 

Edward Keenan, PhD, Vicki Fields, Karen Deveney, MD, J. S. Reinschmidt, MD, 
and Joseph Bloom, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The revised curriculum is supported by centralized gov- 
emance in the dean’s office through the Office of Edu- 
cation and Student Affairs. 

♦ Prior to revision, the curriculum existed with minimal 
administrative support, curricular infrastructure, or guid- 
ing rationale. 

♦ The curriculum committee and its subcommittees are re- 
sponsible for implementation, evaluation, coordination, 
and continuous evolution of the revised curriculum. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Grant funding facilitated the curriculum revision. 

♦ Permanent funding was identified by the dean to replace 
external funds. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ A faculty database was developed to document teaching. 

♦ The school developed a formula to delineate teaching 
effort by departments. 

♦ The school established salary bonuses allocated to de- 
partments based on a teaching-effort formula. 

♦ A Peer Teaching Award program was developed to ex- 
pand recognition of faculty as teachers, innovators, men- 
tors, and scholars in medical education. 

♦ Promotion and tenure policy revised to provide equity 
regarding contributions of teaching, research, clinical 
care, and service toward academic advancement. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ Rationale for curricular revision 

• Need to address new information and education for 
the future 

• Need to minimize redundancy and identify content 

deficiencies * , r * 

’ ^3 23 



FIGURE 1 : Curriculum Governance Structure 




• Need to enhance relevance and teaching methods 

• Need to establish process for continuous curricular en- 
hancement 

♦ Goals of curricular revision 

• Develop a four-year medical curriculum with a ra- 
tional sequence of knowledge acquisition integrating 
the basic and clinical sciences with a reinforcing early 
clinical experience 

• Enhance the processes by which medical students ac- 
quire the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values req- 
uisite for physicians in a rapidly changing health care 
milieu, including enhanced emphasis on profession- 
alism and humanism 

• Provide more educational opportunities in the am- 
bulatory care and primary care settings that more re- 
alistically reflect clinical practice 

♦ Curricular principles guiding revision 

• Centralize responsibility for curriculum in the dean’s 
office 

• Foster independent learning and promote investiga- 
tive and problem-solving skills 

• Better address societal and behavioral issues in health 
care 

• Establish an early longitudinal clinical experience 

• Require transition experiences at strategic curricular 
junctures 

• Organize basic sciences curriculum as a continuum 

• Delineate core clinical curriculum in the third year 
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• Make faculty responsible for defining course content 

• Establish criteria for faculty academic advancement to 
assure equity and balance of teaching with research, 
patient care, and service 

♦ Characteristics of former curriculum 

• The curriculum before the revision was a traditional 
department-based curriculum with 24 courses com- 
prising years one and two. 

• The preclinical courses were lecture-intensive, with 
minimal independent study time. 

• Students had very limited patient care opportunities 
during the preclinical years. 

• The clinical curriculum was inpatient-based and 
lacked longitudinal objectives. 

• Bridging or transition courses were lacking at critical 
intervals. 

• Performance-based assessment of students was absent. 

♦ Timeline for curricular revision 

• Analysis phase 1988-90 

• Development phase 1990-91 

• Implementation phase 1991-94 

♦ Revised curriculum structure 

• Year one 

— Transition to medical school 

— Gross anatomy, imaging, and embryology 

— Cell structure and function 

— Systems processes and homeostasis 

— Biological basis of disease 

—Principles of clinical medicine and preceptorship 

• Year two 

— Circulation 
— Metabolism 

— Neurosciences and behavior 
— Blood 

— Human growth and development 
— Principles of clinical medicine and preceptorship 
— Transition to clerkships 

• Year three 

Core Unit A: six-week clerkships 
— General internal medicine 
— Family medicine 
— Pediatrics I 
— Ob-gyn 

Core Unit B: six-week clerkships 



— Internal medicine 
— Surgery 1 
— Psychiatry 
— Rural primary care 
Continuity Curriculum Seminars 

• Year four: four-week clerkships 
— Surgery II 

— Pediatrics II 
— Neurology 
— Subintemship or ICU 
— Electives 

— Transition to residency 
♦ Highlights of the revised curriculum 

• Centralized responsibility 

• Integrated and multidisciplinary basic science courses 
with enhanced clinical relevance and logical se- 
quencing 

• Lecture and non-lecture learning balanced in half-day 
sessions 

• Education based on instructional objectives 

• Early and longitudinal clinical preceptorship 

• Core clerkships completed during third year 

• Ambulatory and primary care strongly emphasized 

• Primary care clerkships linked sequentially 

• Required clinical experiences in a rural and/or medi- 
cally underserved area 

• Continuity curriculum in the third year 

• Advanced clerkships in the fourth year 

• Transition courses bridge curriculum 

• Performance-based assessment of students using stan- 
dardized patients 

• Internet-based courses and curriculum evaluation 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Required courses/clerkships are evaluated annually and 
reviewed by the Curriculum Committee. 

♦ The students’ USMLE performances are analyzed. 

♦ Performance-based assessment of students is required dur- 
ing the first, second, and third years. 

♦ The performances of graduates are assessed by surveying 
residency program directors. 

♦ Responses to the AAMC Graduation Questionnaire are 
monitored. 



"Note: The authors are indebted to the late J. S. Reinschmidt, MD, for his wisdom and vision as a chief architect of our curriculum reform. 
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Jefferson Medical College 



Jefferson Medical College of Thomas Jefferson University 

Susan Rattner, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

The Jefferson Medical College of Thomas Jefferson Univer- 
sity, founded in 1824, is part of a free-standing health science 
university with a graduate school and a college of health 
professions. Changes since 1990 include: 

♦ The university separated from the university hospital; the 
hospital merged into a regional network of affiliated 
acute care and non-acute care institutions. 

♦ The Office of die Dean reorganized its academic affairs and 
affiliations offices into a single unit that oversees under- 
graduate, graduate, and continuing medical education. 

Office of Education 

♦ The Center for Research in Medical Education and 
Health Care (formerly the Office of Medical Education) 
was established in 1969. Changes since 1990: 

• There has been increased involvement in national ed- 
ucational assessment projects, most recently in the area 
of the impact of managed care on medical education. 

• The center is responsible for evaluation and feedback 
for courses and clerkships (test grading, evaluation 
support, maintenance of test question databanks, and 
test and evaluation development). 

• In collaboration with clerkship directors, the center 
supports annual affiliation meetings to review student 
progress and satisfaction data with all clinical sites 

• The Longitudinal Study at the college has been ex- 
panded to include data about alumni of Jefferson res- 
idency programs. 

• The Clinical Encounter Project has been developed 
to track educational and patient care data for third- 
year clerkships in family medicine, pediatrics, and in- 
ternal medicine. There are currently over 150,000 
encounters in the system. Tracking in surgery, obstet- 
rics-gynecology, and psychiatry and human behavior 
is scheduled for implementation in July 2000. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Funding from the dean to each department is based on 
support of medical student education. 

♦ Increased funding has been allocated for clinical depart- 




ments now more involved in teaching in the first two 
years. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ There are new departmental and college awards: 

• teachers of the year (two individuals selected from all 
faculty who teach in the years one and lwo) 

• award with honorarium for teaching in the microbi- 
ology second-year course 

• departmental recognition for residents for student 
teaching 

♦ Publication of research in medical education in peer- 
reviewed literature is regarded as comparable to peer- 
reviewed biomedical publication in faculty promotion. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ Using the AAMC’s MSOP and Jefferson’s Longitudinal 
Study, a review is being conducted of the objectives of 
Jefferson’s undergraduate medical education program. 

♦ A concurrent review of the educational infrastructure, 
including space, technology, and personnel, is linked to 
this effort. 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Case-based learning has been incorporated into all basic 
science courses to increase emphasis on patient-centered 
learning. 

♦ During the first year, behavioral medicine is taught with 
interviewing and history-taking skills by interdepartmental 
faculty and co-directed by psychiatry and family medicine. 

♦ During the second year, physical diagnosis has been ex- 
panded to include new lectures, new simulation tech- 
nology, and additional supervision of basic skills. 

♦ Problem-based learning has been incorporated into sev- 
eral courses and clerkships. 

♦ CD-ROM resources are in use as supplemental resources. 

♦ “Teaching to teach” educational programs have been in- 
corporated into the residency curriculum in support and 
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recognition of the importance of the housestaff in stu- 
dent education. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Medical informatics was introduced as a requirement for 
all first-year students in 1992. 

♦ Computer-based testing was introduced in 1991 for the 
surgery clerkship examination and in 1996 for microbi- 
ology. 

♦ Educational materials (including schedules, course infor- 
mation, and syllabi) are available on the Web. 

♦ CD-ROMs have been developed as supplementary ma- 
terials for microscopic anatomy, pathology, and infant 
history and physical examination. 

♦ Advanced medical simulation is available for teaching 
critical care skills. 

♦ E-mail is used for distribution of course grades and most 
student information. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ Course and clerkship examinations have introduced an 
uncued multiple-choice format. 

♦ Brief structured clinical observations and video reviews 
have been put into pediatrics clerkship experiences. 

♦ Clerkship practical examinations have been standard- 
ized. 

♦ Clinical clerkship evaluation forms have been refined. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students are in physicians’ offices from the beginning of 
the first year. 

♦ Approximately 38% of the clinical experiences of the 
third and fourth years are office-based; 44% are in the 
primary care specialties. 

♦ In obstetrics and pediatrics electives are available in 
which first-year students are partnered with the patient/ 
family for a year. 

♦ There are opportunities for volunteer and elective ex- 
periences in the care of homeless men and women/chil- 




dren for all students. More than half of the students par- 
ticipate, including most of the first-year students. In the 
fourth year, 20-40 students assume leadership roles. 

♦ Community-based care in the home, skilled nursing fa- 
cilities, and prisons are included on clerkship experi- 
ences. 

♦ Content related to “managing care” from the health sys- 
tem perspective is incorporated into the clinical curric- 
ulum of the third and fourth years. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ During the 1994-95 academic year, a review of curric- 
ular content and scheduling in the first and second years 
was conducted. 

♦ The theme of this effort was to assess relevance of con- 
tent to current medical practice and adequacy of prepa- 
ration for clinical clerkships. 

♦ The review process was supported by the dean and in- 
cluded basic science and clinical faculty. 

♦ Outcomes of the process included a redesign of the sec- 
ond year, increased “patient-centered” focus in both 
years, and expansion of clinical skills training as well as 
patient care electives in the first two years. 

♦ Funding for these efforts came from grants and internal 
sources. 

♦ During the 1999-00 academic year, outcome goals for 
graduation and the educational infrastructure were re- 
viewed. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee reviews all courses and 
clerkships over a two-year cycle. 

♦ The committee includes student members from each 
year. 

Future Goals 

♦ Major issues over the next five years include: 

• assuring an appropriate patient base for education of 
students 

• the development of evaluation and supplementary 
learning experiences by application of simulation 
technology 

• implementation of curriculum designed in the current 
review process 
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MCP- Hahnemann 



MCP- Hahnemann School of Medicine 

Barbara A* Schindler, MD, Barry D. Mann, MD, Charles d. Puglia, PhD, 
Burton J- Landau, PhD, and Theodore R- Kantner, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The school has implemented institutional management 
to achieve a well-coordinated coherent curriculum based 
on principles of adult learning. 

♦ Management of the four-year program is vested in a fac- 
ulty committee known as the Educational Coordinating 
Committee (ECC) with strong support from the Office 
of Educational Affairs. 

♦ The ECC is responsible for coordinating graduate med- 
ical education and continuing medical education. 

♦ The ECC is chaired by a faculty member appointed by 
the dean and includes faculty (not from prescribed de- 
partments) who are appointed by the dean; four students, 
and ex officio members from various divisions of the Of- 
fice of Educational Affairs. 

♦ The ECC reports to the Executive Committee of the 
Faculty and receives direction from the dean. 

♦ The ECC is supported by standing committees and ad- 
hoc subcommittees. 

♦ Course directors are members of the Year One and Year 
Two, clerkship directors are members of the third- and 
fourth-year subcommittees of the ECC. 

♦ Two curricular paths are offered in the first two years of 
the educational program. The Program for Integrated 
Learning (PIL), a problem-based learning curriculum in- 
troduced in 1992, uses small-group learning and clinical 
case-based problem solving. The Interdisciplinary Foun- 
dations of Medicine (IFM) curriculum, introduced in 
1997, is integrated across disciplines, utilizing clinical 
symptom presentations. 

♦ Each student selects a path based on his or her own 
learning style. 

♦ Both curricula are provided support by the Office of Ed- 
ucational Affairs and its Division of Medical Education. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Affairs (OEA) has responsi- 
bilities for undergraduate, graduate, and continuing med- 
ical education and biomedical graduate programs and was 
established originally in the 1970s. 
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♦ The OEA is directed by the vice dean for educational 
and academic affairs. 

♦ The OEA is responsible for several interdepartmental 
courses. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a discrete budget to support the educational 
programs. 

♦ Educational programs are supported through direct allo- 
cations from the dean to academic departmental budgets 
for teaching activities. 

♦ The dean’s budget supports the OEA and its associated 
activities. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Each department has identified at least one faculty mem- 
ber whose primary responsibility is to direct the course(s) 
and clerkship(s) offered by the department. 

♦ Faculty are recognized by awards such as the Lindback 
Award, and the Golden Apple Award for exemplary 
teaching. 

♦ The quality and quantity of participation in educational 
programs are important in promotion and tenure as well 
as salary determinations. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 



♦ The Medical College of Pennsylvania had exit objectives 
in place in 1993 when it merged with Hahnemann Uni- 
versity. The objectives have been adopted by the merged 
entity MCP Hahnemann School of Medicine. 

♦ The exit objectives have been reviewed recently through 
the ECC and modified to accommodate increased need 
for proficiency in such areas as information technology. 
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♦ Achievement of outcomes is determined in a number of 
ways, including evaluation as a self-directed learner; dis- 
cipline-based written and oral examinations, faculty ob- 
servation of clinical skills (standardized patients), scores 
on USMLE Steps 1 and 2; scores on NBME subject ex- 
ams in all third-year clinical courses; and a clinical skills 
exam in the fourth year required for graduation. 

♦ The list of outcomes is available from the author. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Students may choose between the 1FM and PIL curric- 
ular tracks for their first two years of study. 

♦ In the third year, all students spend at least one third of 
their clinical experience in an ambulatory setting. 

♦ Medicine, surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, and pediatrics 
have achieved an appropriate balance between inpatient 
and outpatient instruction. Family medicine is an all- 
ambulatory experience. 

♦ The fourth-year curriculum is based on a Pathway System 
initiated in 1997. The system was developed to allow the 
student to concentrate in a specific discipline while pro- 
viding a broad general professional education and im- 
proving the advisory/career-counseling process. 

♦ Students interact with patients in the Barbara E. Chick 
Clinical Educational and Assessment Center (CEAC). 
Students see standardized patients in the CEAC’s ten 
examining rooms. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Effective August 2000, all incoming students are required 
to have personal computers. 

♦ The exit objectives include “the ability to utilize infor- 
mation technology to enhance ongoing learning, profes- 
sional development, and continuing clinical compe- 
tence.” 

♦ Computers, multimedia technology, and the Internet al- 
low students to augment the information and skills 
learned from classes, print materials, and clinical rota- 
tions. 

♦ Faculty have developed interactive learning tools ranging 
from biochemical exercises to simulated patients pre- 
senting ethical dilemmas. 

♦ Lecture handouts and lab manuals are increasingly avail- 
able on the Web. 

■ se 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ A state-of-the-art, clinical skills learning laboratory using 
standardized patients enables assessment of students’ 
progress through the four-year curriculum. 

♦ Students are assessed using computers in a medical ethics 
program MedEthEx. 

♦ There is a third-year psychiatry-ethics OSCE during the 
psychiatry clinical clerkship. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Every first- and second-year 1FM student spends four af- 
ternoons in a community-based, primary care physician’s 
office. Every PIL student spends nine weeks between 
years one and two working in a community-based phy- 
sician’s office. 

♦ During the second year, a PIL student spends approxi- 
mately 60 hours in a community-based physician’s office 
learning the fundamentals of physical diagnosis. An 1FM 
student learns the basics of physical diagnosis in the in- 
patient setting. 

> In the third year, student are provided with a broad 
clinical experience in family medicine (six weeks), med- 
icine (12 weeks), surgery (12 weeks), pediatrics (six 
weeks), psychiatry (six weeks), and obstetrics -gynecol- 
ogy (six weeks). 

♦ In the fourth year, students select clinical electives based 
on their pathway choices. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ In 1995, the dean of MCP/Hahnemann charged a faculty 
committee reporting to the ECC with the development 
of a new curriculum that integrated basic sciences in a 
clinical context. 

♦ In 1997, the IMF curriculum was implemented with 
these guiding precepts: 

• Establishing a logical, integrated, and aligned sequenc- 
ing of functional systems based on learning objectives 
developed by faculty 

• Using clinical cases as a contextual framework to ac- 
complish the learning objectives 

• Building on previous constructs (in blocks) with se- 
quential objectives 

• Reinforcing concepts without being redundant 

• Including the following topics in all blocks and illus- 
trative cases: 
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— basic science 

— critical thinking/decision making 
— developmental stages 
— doctor-patient interactions 
— ethics 

— impacts of illness on patient, family, community, ♦ 
and society 

— population-based medicine/biostatistics/epidemiol- ♦ 
ogy/health care economics 
— professionalism 



— roles of gender, ethnicity, age 
— societal/environmental roles in illness 
— promotion of disease prevention 
• linking evaluation to achievement of goals and objec- 
tives 

These concepts led to the design and implementation of 
the IFM curriculum. 

The responsibility for curricular and student evaluation 
resides with the appropriate faculty, with assistance from 
the Assessment and Evaluation Division of the OEA. 
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Pennsylvania State University 



Pennsylvania State University College of Medicine 

Robert C ♦ Aber, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The dean of the college of medicine is ultimately re- 
sponsible for assuring that the curriculum effectively sup- 
ports the college’s educational goals and objectives, and 
meets the standards tor accreditation established by the 
Liaison Committee on Medical Education. 

♦ The dean is supported in this endeavor by the senior 
associate dean for medical education, who oversees the 
Office of Medical Education, which provides centralized 
administrative support to the Committee on Undergrad- 
uate Medical Education (CUMED) Policy and Oversight 
group; the CUMED subcommittees on years one and 
two, and years three and four; the Interdisciplinary 
Course Committees (years one and two); and clerkship 
directors (years three and four). 

♦ The senior associate dean is supported by assistant deans 
for medical education, academic information, and con- 
tinuing medical education. 

♦ The key unit for each interdisciplinary course in years 
one and two is the Interdisciplinary Course Committee, 
which determines prerequisite knowledge and skills, 
learning objectives, appropriate educational modalities, 
examinations, and remediation, if necessary, for the 
course. 



Office of Education 

♦ The College of Medicine has an Office of Medical Ed- 
ucation that supports centralized administrative and lo- 
gistic functions for all courses of instruction, including 
curriculum evaluation. 

♦ The office was established in 1992, but has grown over 
the past eight years as more of the curriculum support 
has been shifted from departmental offices to the Office 
of Medical Education. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education now provides support 

for all course scheduling; collation, printing, and distri- 
bution of all course materials, including computer-based 
learning (CBL) cases and examinations; course budgets; 
curricular evaluation; staffing of CUMED and its sub- 
committees; and other miscellaneous support. 4 

♦ The Office of Medical Education currently has 3.5 FTE 
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staff, 0.6 FTE faculty for CBL development and facili- 
tator training, and 0.2 FTE faculty for curricular evalu- 
ation. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a distinct budget for medical education as the 
school is transitioning to mission-based budgeting in the 
college. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education oversees distinct budg- 
ets for each course in the first and second years; the stan- 
dardized-patient (SP) program; the OSCE at the end of 
year three; and curricular evaluation. 

♦ Each department chair must specifically identify faculty 
effort for medical student instruction as part of an annual 
zero-based budgeting process. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education provides departmental 
and faculty-specific information about instructional effort 
during the first and second years for each academic year. 

♦ Faculty effort in the third and fourth years has proven 
more challenging to track and is currently estimated by 
department chairs. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The school has formal programs for faculty development 
using a variety of instructional formats. A half-day train- 
ing seminar for CBL facilitators is offered six to eight 
times annually. 

♦ The school has developed a videotaped presentation for 
CBL facilitators and has a special section in the library 
dedicated to medical education, including CBL and 
small-group learning. 

♦ The assistant dean for continuing medical education has 
developed and implemented a year-long series focusing 
on various aspects of faculty development, including 
leadership and teaching. 

♦ Penn State provides occasional focused workshops on ed- 
ucation, teaching, examination development, use of 
standardized patients, development of case scenarios, and 

* p so on. 

* !l ♦ The recent endowment of a chair in medical education 
will provide an opportunity for the senior associate dean 
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for medicai education both to annually recognize out' 
standing faculty educators with a supplemental financial 
awards and to develop competitive education-initiation 
grants for faculty. 

♦ Plans are under way to establish a Center for Medical 
Education that will provide a focal point for faculty most 
interested in medical education and promote recognition 
for them. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ There are specific recruitment, retention, and educa- 
tional objectives for the medical student curriculum (a 
copy is available from the author). 

♦ Additionally, each course and clerkship has specific 
learning objectives, as does each CBL case. 

♦ The CUMED Subcommittee on Curriculum Evaluation 
will be reviewing the college’s overall objectives with an 
eye toward developing more specific exit objectives for 
each student. This process has just begun. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ A separate, voluntary PBL track was introduced in year 
two in the fall of 1992 and in year one in the fall of 
1994. Approximately 25% of each incoming class elected 
to participate, and each year more faculty became famil- 
iar with and supportive of PBL 

♦ Changes have been implemented in each year of the 
curriculum as part of the Generalist Physician Initiative 
supported by The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (1994-2000), in- 
eluding a primary* care preceptorship (one week) and the 
Introduction to Medical Practice course in year one; the 
Issues in Medical Practice course in year two; a required 
primary care core clerkship in year three; and a required 
primary care selective in year four. 

♦ A special primary care honors program in year four pro- 
vides one-semester tuition support for three to five stu- 
dents selected through a competitive process. 

♦ Following an LCME site visit in March 1995, a Task 
Force on Integrating the Curriculum in Years One and 
Two developed a set of principles for medical student 
education and recommended bringing the two curricular 
tracks together into a single, multidi^c^pj^gry, hybrid 



curriculum utilizing a variety of teaching and learning 
modalities, including CBL. 

♦ The new curriculum was implemented in the fall of 1997 
for all entering students. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, but most 
do. 

♦ The Computer Learning Center adjacent to the library 
is open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, for students 
to use. 

♦ Computers connected to a common server in all of the 
16 CBL rooms are always available. 

♦ The school has developed an intranet site that provides 
access to all course schedules, student and faculty e-mail 
addresses, lecture notes provided by faculty, research in- 
terests of faculty, course and faculty evaluations by stu- 
dents, results of examinations, and news items related to 
curricula or education. 

♦ The CUMED Subcommittee on Medical Informatics has 
recently developed a plan approved by CUMED for in- 
tegrating medical informatics throughout the four-year 
curriculum. 

♦ In several cases computer-based instruction or examina- 
tions have been developed as part of the instructional 
program. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Various evaluation techniques are in place, including stu- 
dent focus groups, written evaluations by students, fac- 
ulty focus groups, and annual CUMED and course direc- 
tor retreats to review and refine this new curriculum. 

♦ The school introduced a standardized-patient program 
for both instructional and assessment support in July 
1997, and an OSCE for all students at the end of year 
three in 1999. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ There is a formal process for ongoing review and evalu- 
ation of our medical student education program. 

♦ In addition to student focus groups and written course 
evaluations, faculty evaluations, and annual faculty-stu- 
dent retreats, there is a formal CUMED Subcommittee 
on Curriculum Evaluation. 
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♦ During the next 18 to 24 months, the third and fourth 
years of the curriculum will be reviewed. 

♦ The first' and second-year courses are continuously re- 
fined. 

♦ Additionally, more specific exit objectives will be devel- 
oped and there will be mechanisms to assure that appro- 
priate instruction is provided for each objective within 
the curriculum. 

♦ It is hoped that the standardized-patient program will 
grow and be used by more course and clerkship directors 
for both instruction and student assessment, including 
CME programs. 

♦ Five major curricular renewal projects have been under- 
taken during the past decade, as follows: ( I ) introduction 
of a voluntary PBL track in the fall of 1992; (2) intro- 
duction of primary care courses and instruction; (3) in- 
troduction of a standardized-patient program in 1997; (4) 
integration of our two curricular tracks in years one and 



two into a single multidisciplinary, hybrid curriculum in 
the fall of 1997; and (5) a major college of medicine 
education retreat in May 1999 for faculty, students, and 
administrators that focused on the environment for grad- 
uate and medical student education within the college 
of medicine. 

♦ Barriers to curricular renewal have included: (1) slow 
faculty buy-in and support for innovative instructional 
methods, such as PBL and CBL; (2) competing priorities 
for faculty time and effort among our four missions; (3) 
student wariness as to whether the new curriculum would 
successfully prepare them for required examinations, e.g., 
USMLE Steps 1 and 2, and subsequent courses or GME 
programs; and (4) financial constraints, as clinical in- 
come used to support college educational programs and 
faculty effort has been reduced over the past three to five 
years. 
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Gail Morrison, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ Prior to 1997, there were associate deans for basic science 
and for clinical education under the vice dean for edu- 
cation. The associate dean for network and primary care 
education was not included under the direction of the 
Office of Academic Programs (APO), but reported to the 
dean. Each department appointed an academic coordi- 
nator who was responsible for their course(s) within the 
curriculum. 

♦ The governance of the educational program was restruc- 
tured by the vice dean for education and implemented 
in 1997 with the launch of the school’s revised four-year 
curriculum, Curriculum 2000® (CU2000). The respon- 



sibility for the educational program resides in the APO 
under the vice dean for education. 

♦ The management of the entire curriculum is centralized 
under the vice dean for education. 



Office of Education 

♦ The APO became the centralized office to support the 
educational program and faculty teaching in the curric- 
ulum in 1997. 

♦ There is no separate office of education outside the 
APO. 



FIGURE 1 : Governance Structure and Management 
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*Block Coordinators appointed by Department Chairs 
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Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Within the budget of the APO are funds for all offices 
of curricular support. 

♦ For the implementation of CU2000, in August 1996 the 
dean allocated $3 million to the vice dean to be used 
over a three-year period for faculty and capital expen- 
ditures. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The vice dean for education is the only individual 
funded 100% for the APO. 

♦ Associate deans are part-time individuals funded by the 
APO. The percentages of time funded vary, ranging from 
20 to 50% of their salaries. 

♦ Module leaders are funded at 20% of their salaries, 
capped at the NIH salary cap of $129,500 for grants. 

♦ Block leaders from clinical departments who teach in 
basic science modules are compensated based on the 
lengths of the block. 

♦ The APO designed and implemented a database in the 
fall of 1997 that tracks faculty lecture-based teaching. 
The database provides data for faculty teaching effort and 
is linked to an on-line system of evaluation of the cur- 
riculum. 

♦ The APO is responsible for preparing teacher dossiers for 
those faculty being considered for reappointment and 
promotion. 

♦ In order to be promoted, faculty in the tenure and cli- 
nician educator tracks need to show excellence in 
teaching. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The principles of the curricular renewal process are that 

• medical education should be a continuum 

• integration of basic sciences and clinical medicine 
should occur throughout the curriculum 

• the curriculum should maintain maximum flexibility 

• self-directed, lifelong learning should be emphasized 
throughout the curriculum 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty approved three major themes of the^ufiic- 



ulum that provide the foundation for the domains on 
which the curriculum is based. 

♦ The themes are Science of Medicine, Art and Technol- 
ogy of Medicine, and Professionalism and Humanism. 

♦ The competencies agreed upon by the medical faculty 
may be obtained from the author. 

♦ There are several domains that apply to various parts of 
the curriculum and are intended to provide a continuum 
of education across the entire four-year curriculum. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ One of the tenets of CU2000 was to include more small- 
group learning experiences. To date, the curriculum is 
composed of lectures (34%), small groups (labs, case dis- 
cussions) (58%), and self-directed learning (8%). 

♦ All blocks of the curriculum, from Module 1 through 
Module 6, use clinical cases to illustrate key issues taught 
in those blocks. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for both formative and 
summative assessments of history-taking and physical ex- 
amination skills. Students begin working with standard- 
ized patients in their first year and continue throughout 
the curriculum. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have their own computers. 

♦ An information technology curriculum is integrated 
throughout the four-year curriculum. 

♦ All lectures throughout Modules 1, 2, 3, and 4 (through 
the core clerkships) are videotaped, digitized, synchro- 
nized with slides, and uploaded to the virtual curriculum 
Web site. 

♦ All students can access Virtual Curriculum 2000™ from 
any computer with Internet access. Virtual Curriculum 
2000 was created in 1997 and now presents 1,700 lec- 
tures and 150,000 images and slides. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ A standardized patient program was established in 1997 
for formative evaluation of history- taking and commu- 
nication skills, and physical exam techniques. 

♦ All standardized patient interactions are videotaped for 
review by faculty' and students. 

♦ In order to matriculate to Module 4, students must com- 
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plete a satisfactory exam on a standardized patient as 
decided by the block director of the Introduction to 
Clinical Medicine course. 

♦ Computers and Web-based programs are used in assessing 
students’ skills in recognizing tissue samples and exam- 
ples of pathogenic processes. 

♦ Section leaders evaluate students in small-group sessions 
in the preclinical curriculum. 

♦ In the clinical curriculum, students are evaluated and 
observed by any faculty member who spends two weeks 
or more with them. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ In the required clerkships, students have tertiary and 
quaternary care experiences in hospitals; have commu- 
nity care experiences in hospitals; participate in both sin- 
gle and group'practices in community settings; and par- 
ticipate in multidisciplinary primary practice groups and 
ambulatory care clinics. 

♦ In elective and selective clerkships students may partic- 
ipate in preceptorships, rural-based clinical experiences, 
and international clinical experiences. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ CU2000 is reviewed and evaluated by a variety of mech- 
anisms that include: 

• weekly meetings with student-appointed representa- 




tives, the associate dean for basic science education, 
module leaders, block leaders, instructors, and the as- 
sociate director of the curriculum to evaluate the pre- 
clinical curriculum 

• monthly meetings with student-appointed represen- 
tatives, the associate dean for clinical education, the 
associate dean for network and primary care, block 
leaders, the director of student affairs, and the asso- 
ciate director of curriculum to evaluate the required 
clerkships 

• quarterly meetings of the curriculum committee 

• a yearly review of the curriculum with the faculty 
(curriculum retreat), as well as an annual presentation 
to the medical faculty senate 

• presentations to the trustees of the medical school 
three times per year 

• students’ evaluations of the entire curriculum via the 
Web 



Future Goals and Challenges 

These include 

♦ maintaining funding sources for the continuation and de- 
velopment of the new program 

♦ evaluating and assessing students’ performances to see 
how well they are attaining the learning objectives 

♦ evaluating faculty teaching efforts 

♦ maintaining an on-line database evaluation system 

♦ fostering faculty development to improve teaching skills 

♦ making summative assessments of students’ performances 
using standardized patients 
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University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 

Steven L. Kanter, MD, Sheldon Adler, MD, Charles E Reynolds III, MD, 
and Joan Harvey, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
(UPSOM) has a centrally governed curriculum that fea- 
tures active learning, a problem-based approach, an early 
introduction to the patient and the community, and the 
integration of a rigorous foundation in basic and clinical 
biomedical sciences with the social and behavioral as- 
pects of medicine. 

♦ The UPSOM curriculum is the outgrowth of five years 
(in the late 1980s and early 1990s) of self-study and 
planning, involving five major task forces and over 200 
faculty and students. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee (CC) was organized in 1991 
as a standing committee of the faculty with student rep- 
resentation and was given responsibility and authority for 
all four years of medical student education. As the new 
committee began to prepare for its role as a centrally 
governing body, it became apparent that to govern ef- 
fectively, an “effector arm” of the committee was needed 
to manage centrally the curriculum. The Office of Med- 
ical Education was founded as a component of the dean’s 
office and was charged with implementation and man- 
agement responsibilities. 

♦ The curriculum was “phased in” one year at a time be- 
ginning in the fall of 1992. 

♦ The central governance structure [described by Reynolds et 
al. in Academic Medicine, August 1995] facilitates the plan- 
ning of curricular innovations and the implementation of 
new initiatives since the CC has the authority, including 
budgetary control, to complement its responsibilities. 



Office of Education 



♦ 

♦ 



The Office of Medical Education (OMEd) was founded 
in May 1992 to implement the new hybrid problem- 
based learning curriculum for medical students. 

OMEd has grown with the curriculum and now includes 
academic counseling, course and clerkship evaluation 
services, testing services, information technology sup- 
port, facilities management, advanced administrative 



support for special projects (e.g., community-based 
courses and clerkships), and instructional support* 
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Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The CC has a Resource Subcommittee that oversees the 
funding for all first- and second-year courses and selected 
third- and fourth-year activities. 

♦ The Resource Subcommittee considers budget proposals 
and makes recommendations to the senior associate dean 
and dean about funding. 

♦ The source of the education budget has been a combi- 
nation of hard money funds from the dean’s budget, new 
funds, and selected resources previously allocated to de- 
partments. 

♦ Generally, the sponsoring department funds discipline- 
based third- and fourth-year clerkships and electives. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty leaders for the educational program are recom- 
mended for appointment to the dean/senior associate 
dean by the CC’s Executive Subcommittee. 

♦ Faculty leaders frequently identify themselves by partic- 
ipating in an exemplary manner in an existing course or 
clerkship, by assuming administrative responsibility for a 
segment of a course or clerkship, by chairing an ad-hoc 
curriculum task force, or by designing an outstanding 
elective experience. 

♦ Faculty leaders receive titles that describe their duties 
(e.g., course director, block coordinator). 

♦ Faculty may be recognized by students (e.g., Golden Ap- 
ple Awards, Excellence in Teaching Awards) or by the 
dean with advice from the CC (e.g., the Kenneth 
Schuitt, MD, PhD Award). 

♦ Documentation of teaching excellence is required for 
promotion in non-tenure and tenure streams. 

♦ Individuals whose accomplishments are exceptional at 
both individual and programmatic levels may be pro- 
moted primarily on the basis of teaching contributions. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ As part of the process to reorganize years three and four 
the Goals and Integration Task Force identified knowl- 
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edge, skills, and values essential for attainment of the 
MD degree at this institution. 

♦ The learning outcomes were reviewed and approved by 
the school’s CC and by the Executive Committee, the 
dean, and ultimately the faculty. 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Features of the new curriculum include: active learning; 
an emphasis on problem solving; an early introduction 
to the patient and the community; and the integration 
of a rigorous foundation in basic and clinical biomedical 
sciences with the social and behavioral aspects of med- 
icine. Each senior student takes an innovative, inte- 
grated course in advanced biomedical science. 

♦ Scheduled instructional time in the first two years of the 
new curriculum is apportioned approximately as one 
third lecture; one third small-group learning (much of 
which is problem-based learning; the remainder includes 
demonstrations, faculty-directed problem-solving exer- 
cises, skill-practice sessions, and other activities); and 
one third other (which includes observation of and lim- 
ited participation in patient care, community site visits, 
experience with standardized patients, laboratory exer- 
cises, and other activities). This represents an increase 
in active teaming and small-group learning compared 
with the traditional curriculum. 

♦ The use of standardized patients for teaching and assess- 
ment is increasing. Simulated patients have been used 
for several years in the first-year Patient Interviewing 
Course to teach students how to obtain a history and 
how to communicate effectively with patients under a 
variety of circumstances. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ OMEd is responsible for facilitating and supporting the 
application and integration of information technology in 
the educational program. OMEd has a full-time infor- 
mation technology position. Duties of the individual 
who fill this position are application programming, in- 
structional design consultation, equipment maintenance, 
and system administration, among others. 

♦ The information technologist is supported by a 0.3 full- 
time equivalent position by contract with university 
computing services and by a campus-wide ‘‘expert part- 
ners” program. 

♦ Each of 32 small-group rooms used for firsr- and second- 

year medical students is equipped with an Internet port 
and an X-terminal with servers maintained by the Office 
of Medical Education. „ _ 



♦ Students have access to a host of resources such as images 
that have been specially digitized for viewing in support 
of scheduled courses (e.g., pathology specimens, EKG 
tracings, radiographs) and to resources available through 
Falk Library of the Health Sciences and World Wide 
Web resources. 

♦ OMEd maintains Pitt-Med Curriculum Online, a Web- 
based application with domain-specific courseware to 
support student achievement of course objectives. 

♦ Most courses in the first two years have digitized images, 
schedules, practice quizzes, and/or other material associ- 
ated with specific instructional units. Some material is 
designed for reference and review, while other material 
is developed for in-class use (e.g., radiology images and 
procedure reports for use during a problem- based learning 
session). 

♦ Web-based resources provide a history and review of a 
local community that first-year students visit as part of 
our Introduction to Being a Physician course. 

♦ A third-year clerkship has a Web-based “patient and pro- 
cedure log,” material to support evidence-based infor- 
mation on selected topics, and other relevant readings, 
assignments, and schedules. 

♦ Relevant links provide a faculty perspective on other val- 
uable information resources for learners. 

♦ A component of our on-line curriculum is the computer- 
based patient-care simulation that supports the Inte- 
grated Case Studies course. This course, the last taken 
by students in their second year, has as its objective the 
application of information learned during the first two 
years to case-based problems, further developing inde- 
pendent active learning and data-acquisition skills. The 
course functions as a bridge to the supervised patient 
responsibilities of the final two years of medical school. 
The format is exclusively problem-based learning, and all 
case materials and related case exhibits (e.g., radiographs, 
laboratory test results, procedure results) are available to 
students solely on-line [described by Schor et al. in Ac- 
ademic Medicine, September 1995]. 

♦ OMEd also maintains tools to support the administration 
of the educational program 

♦ The development of the new UPSOM curriculum led to 
a productive collaboration with the health sciences li- 
brary. The director and personnel of Falk Library for the 
Health Sciences are significantly involved in support and 
instruction for information seeking, retrieval, and man- 
agement. 

In a program initiated in the fall of 1992, incoming first- 
year medical students attend an orientation to library 
resources, including instruction in searching Medline 
and other databases. Subsequently, students have a more 
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in-depth exposure to library and information resources 
in the problem-based learning aegment of the Introduc- 
tion to Being a Physician course (librarians participate 
in course development). 

♦ A student-organized and student-run Computers in Med- 
icine committee serves to promote the use of computer- 
based resources within the medical school community. 
In the early 1990s, the group initiated the automatic cre- 
ation of computer accounts for incoming medical stu- 
dents, a system of e-mail lists, and an on-line medical 
student directory synchronized with the medical school 
registrar’s database. Several years ago, the group devel- 
oped a World Wide Web page designed to help incoming 
medical students find housing in the Pittsburgh area, 
which has evolved into a comprehensive set of Web- 
based resources for applicants and new students. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ Performance -based assessment (using real patients) is 
used during the third-year internal medicine clerkship, 
in which each student is observed performing a complete 
history and physical exam by a senior faculty member. 
An OSCE that includes standardized patients for some 
stations and comprises a significant portion of the final 
grade is used to assess students* history, physical exam, 
and diagnostic skills at the end of the required 12-week 
community/ambulatory medicine clerkship. A compre- 
hensive, CC-monitored, performance-based assessment is 
being implemented at the beginning of the fourth year. 

♦ Computer-based applications have been used intermit- 
tently for assessment (e.g., in a portion of a dermatology 
final exam, neuroscience quizzes, digitized “movie clips” 
of clinical procedures). 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students begin their clinical experience by observing a 
faculty physician interview a patient on the first day of 
medical school. 

♦ After observing several experts interview patients during 
the first few weeks of the curriculum, the students prac- 
tice interviewing simulated patients during the Patient 
Interviewing course. 



♦ In the second half of the first year each student sees 
patients (approximately one half-day every other week) 
with a primary care practitioner in the Western Penn- 
sylvania region as part of our Ambulatory Care course. 
This course continues through the first half of the second 
year, in which each student participates in a service 
learning experience associated with our Program for 
Healthcare to the Underserved. 

♦ Various voluntary activities provide supplementary clin- 
ical experiences during the first two years, including: 
Bridging the Gaps (a seven-week summer internship in 
a community clinic); Area Health Education Center 
(AHEC)-supported initiatives; work in shelters for the 
homeless and for victims of domestic violence; and 
others. 

♦ Most students participate in one or more voluntary clin- 
ical experiences. 

♦ The third and fourth years are primarily grounded in ap- 
propriately supervised clinical experiences. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The CC is charged with ongoing review of the medical 
student curriculum, which is conducted through evalu- 
ation of individual courses and clerkships, analysis of ex- 
ternal and internal data, examination of special issues 
with ad-hoc task forces, and appraisal of the curriculum 
as a whole at an annual colloquium attended by o vet- 
100 invited faculty and students. 

Future Goals 

♦ During the next five years, key issues to be addressed by 
the CC will include: 

• options for training clinician-scientists, including a 
research experiment for all medical students 

• the effectiveness of the problem-based learning initia- 
tive 

• the quality of current community/ambulatory educa- 
tion methods and sites 

• the integration of education in palliative and end-of- 
life care issues, medical informatics, and evidence- 
based medicine, and complementary and alternative 
medicine 
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Temple University School of Medicine 

Gerald H. Sterling, PhD, Sally E. Rosen, MD, and Richard J. Kozera, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is a standing committee of 
the School of Medicine whose membership includes nine 
faculty, two students, and the associate or assistant dean 
responsible for the curriculum. Duties of the Curriculum 
Committee include: 

• ongoing review and evaluation of the design, com- 
pleteness, continuity, and effectiveness of the curric- 
ulum and to assign the responsibility for curricular ar- 
eas to departments; 

• reporting its findings and recommending changes to 
the dean, executive faculty, and faculty senate; 

• interpreting the curriculum for faculty and students; 
and 

• informing the students, faculty, executive faculty, and 
dean about the curriculum to be implemented each 
year. 

The dean is responsible for formally responding to the rec- 
ommendations made by the Curriculum Committee. 

♦ The medical school bylaws were modified to ensure cen- 
tralized management of the curriculum in order to better 
effect change and to assure integrated institutional re- 
sponsibility for a coherent and coordinated curriculum. 

Office of Education 

♦ There is an Office of Medical Education. 

♦ The responsibilities of the office were enhanced to in- 
clude: greater role in management of the curriculum; ini- 
tiation of a curricular review and renewal process; im- 
plementation of curricular renewal; coordination of 
faculty development in education; coordination of a 
planned Instructional Support Center (described below). 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Derived primarily from University-allocated funds, con- 
tributions to the clinical and educational missions of the 
school have remained stable. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty are recognized through departmental and school 
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FIGURE 1: Curriculum Management and Gover- 
nance Structure 




support (e.g., administrative designations, computer and 
technology equipment, travel to appropriate education 
meetings), school and university awards for excellence in 
teaching, and adjustment in compensation. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ The process used to determine outcomes for the educa- 
tional program included: 

• A new curriculum committee renewal process was ini- 
tiated. 

• A Medical School Objectives Subcommittee was 
charged with defining learning outcomes. 

• Subcommittee recommendations based upon the 
AAMC s MSOP, the school’s mission, and a strategic 
planning process. 

• Recommendations reviewed by faculty at a curriculum 
retreat. 

• Recommendations approved by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, executive faculty, and the dean. 

• A learning outcomes document modified as part of the 
curricular renewal process was used as a working doc- 
ument. 
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♦ A list of outcomes is available from the authors upon 
request. 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Basic science courses use clinical cases to enhance the 
learning of key concepts. 

♦ Cases are presented through clinical correlation (by clin- 
ical faculty), small-group workshops, and computer- 
assisted learning. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching/assessment of 
basic communication skills, including interviewing/his- 
tory taking, in Fundamentals of Clinical Care courses. 

♦ Standardized patients are used to teach and critique in- 
terviewing skills in a psychiatric setting in the psychiatry 
clerkship. 



• expanded use of standardized patients 

• use of comp for examinations 

• expanded ust acuity observations in FCC and clin- 
ical rotations 

• addition of OSCEs at the end of year two and the 
beginning of year four 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical experiences include preceptorships in hospital 
physicians’ offices (years one and two) and inpatient and 
ambulatory experiences (years three and four). 



Curriculum Review Process 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not currently required to have computers. 
The issue will be revisited periodically. 

♦ A computer and information technology subcommittee 
of the Curriculum Committee has recommended an ap- 
proach to further incorporate the principles and methods 
of medical informatics into the curriculum. 

♦ Computer technology is incorporated into several basic 
science courses, including anatomy, physiology, pathol- 
ogy and biochemistry for laboratory material, case stud- 
ies, handouts and self-study; and into the family practice 
clerkship in a case-of-the-month format. 

♦ An Instructional Support Center (ISC) is planned to 
create a formal administrative structure that will provide 
leadership and technical support personnel essential for 
the implementation and assessment of all academic com- 
puting and information technology efforts in the School 
of Medicine. 

♦ The ISC initiative includes plans for ongoing formal op- 
portunities for faculty development of medical informat- 
ics skills. 

♦ Classroom space has been upgraded to electronically 
“smart” classrooms, including appropriate technology 
hardware to support educational initiatives. 

♦ Planned renovations of the primary teaching building 
will provide an infrastructure to allow maximally flexible 
space to support a variety of teaching methods. 



Changes in Assessment 



♦ 



Curricular initiatives, based upon the curricular review 
and renewal process, may include: 




♦ The process of curricular review/renewal: 

• The dean charges the Curriculum Committee with es- 
tablishing goals and objectives (Nov. 1997) 

• Subcommittees established for: medical school objec- 
tives; first biennium; second biennium; computer and 
information technology; clinical skills assessment 
(Dec. 1997) 

• Subcommittees present preliminary recommendations 
at faculty curriculum retreat (Dec. 1998) 

• Faculty forums held throughout process 

• Curriculum Committee finalizes recommendations 
(Apr.-Sept. 1999) 

• Recommendations sent to the dean (Sept. 1999) 

• The dean reviews recommendations and reports to 
faculty and executive faculty (Mar. 2000) 

• Implementation plan being developed, to take place 
over three academic years (beginning Sept. 2000) 

♦ The goals of the curricular renewal are to: 

• develop centralized governance of curriculum 

• develop a consensus on the knowledge, skills, behav- 
iors, and values that all students should possess 

• develop learning objectives and education strategies 
for acquiring those attitudes and skills 

• establish methods to assess student performances and 
evaluate program effectiveness 

• provide appropriate faculty development and recog- 
nition for education initiatives/contributions 

♦ The themes of curricular renewal are to: 

• integrate basic science and clinical medicine through- 
out the curriculum 

• integrate subject material within each semester 

• balance didactic and small-group student-centered 
learning experiences in order to provide lifelong learn- 
ing and critical thinking skills 

• incorporate the use of new teaching methods and, 
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where appropriate, expand the use of computers as an 
educational tool 

• incorporate the principles of medical informatics into 
the curriculum 

• balance inpatient and ambulatory experiences and 
provide a longitudinal ambulatory experience 

• emphasize professional attitudes and behaviors 

• incorporate essential longitudinal topics into the cur- 
riculum 

• expand the use of standardized patients in teaching/ 
assessment of clinical skills 

♦ Resources needed for planning/implementation include 

• support dean’s office 

• faculty time allocation 

• resources/personnel for the ISC 

• support from chairpersons 

• faculty development 

♦ Challenges are 



• finding faculty time, especially from clinical faculty 

• finding the resources needed for faculty development 

♦ Process for ongoing review: 

• Course/clerkship directors to submit annual reports 
and updates of information for their portions of the 
curricub m database to the Office of Medical Educa- 
tion and the Curriculum Committee for review 

• Course/clerkship directors hold regular meetings. 

• All current courses, including electives, undergo bi- 
annual review. 

Future Goals 

♦ To revisit the requirement for students to have laptop 

computers 

♦ To define goals/objectives of electives 

♦ Student-centered learning in the first biennium 

♦ Expanded use of standardized patients 
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Helen Rosa, MD. Jose Ginel Rodriguez, MD, and Aristides Cruz, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The planning, management, and control of the curricu- 
lum are an integrated responsibility shared by the faculty 
and the academic administrators at the school. 

♦ Since 1995, the Curriculum Committee has been re- 
sponsible for the design and management of the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ Prior to 1995, the primary responsibility for the curric- 
ulum was departmentally based. 

♦ The dean appoints faculty members to the Curriculum 
Committee (see Figure 1). 

♦ The three ex officio members of the curriculum com- 
mittee include the coordinator of the Curriculum and 
Faculty Development Office, the director of educational 
Research, and the director of the Center for Academic 
Resources. 

♦ The three subcommittees meet regularly to ensure inte- 
gration between courses, and to oversee implementation 
and evaluation of the curriculum. 

♦ The Curriculum Commitn : evaluates all curricular mat- 
ters, including the approval of new courses, the approval 
of changes in existing courses, deletion of courses, and 
changes in curricular models. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Curriculum and Faculty Development Office and 
the Educational Research Office of the university 



support the educational program of the School of Medi- 
cine. 

$ The dean, the associate dean of medicine, and the fac- 
ulty may receive support from these offices or through 
the dean for academic affairs. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The themes and goals of the curricular renewal process 

include: 

• All curriculum units (course or clerkship) should have 
clear objectives specifying expected student perfor- 
mance. 

• Integration of basic and clinical science should be em- 
phasized in all courses and clerkships. 

• All curricular units should be designed to encourage 
long-term retention and application of learned mate- 
rial. 

• Structured clinical experiences would begin in the first 
year of the curriculum and continue throughout all 
years. 

• Time would be available for students to pursue self- 
directed learning activities. 

• Curriculum units would promote interactive learning 
in groups. 

• There would be an emphasis on ambulatory care. 

• Institutional resources would be provided to support 
the development and implementation of the curric- 
ulum. 

♦ The goal of the school is to have graduates with a solid 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Management and Governance Structure 
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knowledge base and who practice medicine with an eth- 
ical, humanistic outlook. 

♦ In 1995, the dean appointed the new Curriculum Com- 
mittee and redefined its composition and functions. 
Since that time, the following activities have occurred: 

• Principles to guide the curriculum revision process 
have been defined. 

• Different educational models have been evaluated. 

• Expectations of a physician for 2000 have been iden- 
tified and documented. 

• A consultant was recruited to guide the committee in 
curriculum mapping. 

• A conceptual framework for the new curriculum was 
adopted. 

• The strategies to be used in teaching and assessment 
have been determined, requiring interaction between 
and among both basic science and clinical depart- 
ments. 

• New materials and equipment have been acquired 
and/or developed. 

• The new curriculum content and assessment strategies 
have been piloted. 

• There are continual follow up and support of faculty 
in the new curriculum. 

• Evaluation (monitoring) of the pilot implementation 
is occurring. 

• Final required modifications are being determined and 
implemented. 

♦ The curriculum planning process was divided into pre- 
clinical (first two years) and clinical (last two years) 
phases. 

♦ The curriculum committee has named two ad hoc com- 
mittees to work in the areas of behavioral science and 
genetics to incorporate these topics in the curriculum. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The entire curriculum will be reviewed during Academic 
Year 2000-2001. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ As part of this renewal, competencies for UCC-SOM 
graduates were determined. 

♦ The school used the following resounds to develop the 
competencies: 

• The school’s mission 

• Graduate profile, as defined by the faculty 

• Changing health care in Puerto Rico - 



• Societal needs 

• The GPEP and ACME — TRI reports 

• The MSOP objectives 

♦ The Curriculum Committee was charged to develop the 
competencies using all the information collected. 

♦ The list of competencies is available from the author. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ Prior to 1995, the educational program relied heavily on 
the lecture format and a teacher-centered approach to 
learning. 

♦ With the curriculum revisions, the educational program 
is shifting to a student-centered, active-learning ap- 
proach. 

♦ Small-group experiences have been integrated at all lev- 
els of the curriculum, including: 

• Basic science courses use clinical cases to stimulate 
application of the concepts learned. 

• The Longitudinal Bioethics and Humanities curricu- 
lum relies heavily on small-group discussion and stu- 
dent presentations under faculty guidance. 

• Internal medicine uses structured case presentations, 
with three students presenting cases and discussing 
cases with one faculty member. 

• Problem-based learning courses in the first and second 
years are focused on stimulating the integration and 
application of basic sciences to clinical situations. Stu- 
dents also develop self-directed learning and medical 
informatics skills in these PBL courses. 

♦ The Center for the Development of Clinical Skills uses 
standardized patients for teaching and assessment. 

♦ Students interact with standardized patients beginning in 
their first year. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers. 

♦ There has been a dramatic increase in the use of com- 
puter technology in the educational program since 1995. 

♦ The school is presently using appropriate software to en- 
able course coordinators to put course information on 
line and to link to other related sites on the Internet. 

♦ The goal is to organize all educational experiences using 
the software. 

♦ Course coordinators and faculty communicate with stu- 
dents on line using e-mail, chat rooms, discussion boards, 
and electronic file drop boxes. 
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♦ The school is using specialized testing software and is 
creating an Electronic Testing Center. 

♦ The program that is used, LXR Test, has facilitated the 
creation of a departmental and institutional test-item 
bank to assist faculty in designing formative and sum- 
mative student assessments. 

♦ Instructional software is used in the classroom and in the 
two student computer labs. 

♦ Interactive programs are available for the clinical clerk- 
ships. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients, faculty observation, and OSCEs 
have all been added to the assessment methods used in 
the four-year Longitudinal Clinical Skills curriculum and 
4.. the clinical clerkships. 

♦ Uniform evaluations have been developed to assess daily 
work, case presentations, and clinical reasoning in clerk- 
ships. 

♦ There are departmental examinations, and departments 
use the NBME subject exams. 

♦ Students maintain logs to monitor their experiences in 
the Longitudinal Primary Care preceptorship; the logs 
are used for assessment of the students’ progress. 

♦ Many courses and clerkships require students to make 
presentations that are evaluated and graded. 

♦ Many of the courses that have small-group discussions 
have developed evaluation forms to assess student par- 
ticipation in an objective manner. 

♦ The school has increased the amount of formative as- 
sessment students receive. 




Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students are required to participate in the Longitudinal 
Primary Care preceptorship during their first and second 
years. 

♦ Every student spends a half-day a week, every other 
week, in a physician’s office. 

$ During their clinical years, students have clinical expe- 
riences on hospital wards, in clinics, and in ambulatory 
settings. 

♦ As a component of the Longitudinal Primary Care pre- 
ceptorship, students have the opportunity to deliver lec- 
tures on health topics in schools, clubs, and other com- 
munity settings. 



Planning Resources Needed 

♦ Consultants were used in both the process of curricular 
renewal and the implementation of the changes. 

♦ The university identified funds for the acquisition of 
computers, software, and other educational materials. 

♦ Faculty members with particular interests and/or ability 
in teaching were identified and their salaries were paid 
for with institutional dollars. 

♦ Faculty recognize the importance of maintaining a cor- 
relation between the educational objectives and the as- 
sessment methods used. Since 1995, a specialist in test 
measurements has served as a consultant to assist in the 
construction and analysis of tests. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Before 1994, the Curriculum Committee was made up 
primarily of department chairs. It consisted of 12 mem' 
bers, all chairs of basic and clinical science departments. 
Student representation was minimal. Although its main 
responsibility was curriculum evaluation and improve- 
ment, it did not have authority to implement the 
changes necessary for any significant improvement in 
outcome measures. In the fall of 1994, the committee 
was completely reorganized with the main purpose of 
centralizing accountability for the design and manage- 
ment of a curriculum that would reflect the educational 
objectives of the medical school. 

♦ The governance structure and management of the edu- 
cational program are centralized in a committee with the 
authority to develop, implement, and evaluate a coher- 
ent and coordinated educational program. Centralization 
of curriculum management has been in place since the 
fall of 1994. 

♦ There is one academic-year committee for each year of 
medical studies. It is composed of all course directors/ 
coordinators and one elected student representative. The 
dean for academic affairs appoints its chair, the aca- 
demic-year director. The committee is responsible for 
planning the academic year according to the results of 
curricular evaluation. Each member is aware of what, 
how, and when, the others are teaching, thus facilitating 
better coordination and integration of courses. 

♦ The Curriculum Policy Committee (academic-year di- 
rectors, four student representatives, four faculty mem- 
bers, and the assistant dean for education, who is an 
expert in education and curriculum) is responsible for 
development of the curriculum consonant with PSM ed- 
ucational objectives, and for curricular evaluation. 

♦ Curricular development responds to needs identified in 
USMLE and NBME subject examination item-analysis 
reviews, content inventory (utilizing USMLE content 
outlines), and outcomes assessment data, as well as 
emerging public health issues or changing trends in 
health care delivery systems. 

♦ Curricular evaluation has become a process of continuing 
quality improvement. The parameters analyzed by the 
Office of Academic Affairs include: student evaluations 
of the quality of teaching, definition and attainment of 



objectives, and methods used in teaching and evaluation; 
evaluations of teaching faculty by course/clerkship direc- 
tors; grade distributions of departmental exams; USMLE 
and shelf exam scores, and NBME item analysis. The 
policy committee discusses the data and submits recom- 
mendations. These are presented to the course/clerkship 
director for implementation. Monitoring of the changes 
is based on feedback (as soon as appropriate and within 
the same academic year) from students who are taking 
the course and from outcomes evaluation data. 



Office of Education 

♦ During the academic year 1995-96 the Office of Medical 
Education was established, under the direction of a phy- 
sician educator and responsible to the dean of academic 
affairs. The director’s primary responsibility was to assess 
the effectiveness of the medical program in order to de- 
velop strategies for improving the academic offerings. As 
a result many changes were introduced. 

♦ In 1997 an educator with doctoral studies in curriculum 
and instruction was appointed to further the develop- 
ment of the office. Other responsibilities were defined to 
include functions related to curriculum planning, faculty 
development, and evaluation. During 1998-99 this of- 
fice was renamed as the Office of Education and the di- 
rector promoted to assistant dean of education. She is 
responsible for all aspects of supporting faculty in the 
design and implementation and evaluation of the edu- 
cational program. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ An identified budget to support the educational program 
has been in place since the founding of the Ponce School 
of Medicine and approved by a board of trustees in 1978. 
The education budget is allocated to support administra- 
tion, research, instructional activities, health services, 
student services, and graduate studies. 

♦ The sources of the funds include student tuition and fees, 
federal and local grants, investments, reference lab rev- 
enues, fundraising and development, tuition from sum- 
mer courses, and scholarships, among others. 
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Valuing Teaching 

♦ Every faculty member must be evaluated by his or her 
department at least every two years. Each department 
may develop weight scores for each evaluation category 
for individual faculty. The numbers of criteria to be sat' 
isfied increase in parallel with increases in academic 
rank. 

♦ Nominations for faculty promotion originate from the 
department chairs. A recommendation must include sup' 
porting documents demonstrating that the candidate has 
fulfilled the required criteria for promotion. 

♦ Ponce School of Medicine has developed general criteria 
to guide the processes of evaluation and promotion (Fac- 
ulty Manual 1993). These criteria include 

• teaching quality 

• value to the department 

• evaluations from students, peers, department chair 

• research and/or scholarly development 

• other professional activities 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ Goals of the curricular renewal effort are 

• to develop a coherent, integrated, effective curriculum 
that promotes student-centered teaching and learning 

• to improve student achievement 

• to qualify students for graduate medical education 

♦ Themes for curriculum renewal are 

• increased vertical and horizontal integration of basic 
and clinical science courses 

• emphasis on lifelong independent learning and on 
critical-thinking and problem -solving skills 

• development of performance-based assessment meth- 
ods for the evaluation of clinical skills 

• integration of information technology into the edu- 
cational process 

• student performance on USMLE Step 1 

• emphasis on preventive medicine and health promo- 
tion 

• expansion of ambulatory care experiences 

• academic credentials of the applicant pool 

• use of small-group discussion 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ During the restructuring process in 1994, an explicit 
statement addressing the learning outcomes students 
must demonstrate after completing the medical program 



was developed by the faculty and presented and approved 
by the academic senate. 

♦ The outcomes were used to specify the instructional ob- 
jectives of courses and clerkships that enable students to 
achieve them. [The list of outcomes is available from the 
author.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There is more emphasis on self-directed learning and de- 
velopment of critical-thinking and problem-solving 
skills. 

♦ Computer-assisted instruction has been introduced. 

♦ Some case-based clinical correlations in the preclinical 
years use the PBL format. 

♦ A midclerkship feedback session has been incorporated 
in the clerkships. 

♦ Faculty use teaching techniques that promote student- 
centered learning. 

♦ Lecture time has decreased, with an increase in small- 
group discussions. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching and assess- 
ment of core clinical skills. 

♦ Time for students’ self-directed and independent learning 
activities has been increased. 

♦ There is increased emphasis on faculty observation of 
students’ clinical skills. 

♦ PBL and evidence-based medicine concepts are included 
in the clinical years. 

♦ There is a focus on preparing students to be generalist 
physicians, with emphasis on preventive medicine and 
health promotion. 

♦ Ambulatory care experiences have increased. 

♦ Interdisciplinary, integrative small-group discussion ses- 
sions are included. 

♦ Basic science courses are taught using the organ-system 
approach. 

♦ Student departmental exams use the USMLE format. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ PSM appointed a computer science expert as LAN ad- 
ministrator, staffed with two assistants to manage the ed- 
ucational computing resources at the school. The school 
received a NIH grant of $250,000 with matching funds 
from the institution for providing access to the Internet. 
At present, PSM has available a dedicated 56K line that 
connects our Internet servers to the central facilities of 
the UPRNET. This is the central station where all cam- 
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puses of the University of Puerto Rico have access to the 
Internet. 

♦ PSM has been wired with 100Base T cable and fiber- 
optics capable of videoconferencing. 

♦ Concomitantly, with the development of the LAN and 
Internet connection, the audiovisual office continues to 
be upgraded and is now capable of providing all services 
that are expected, such as digital image manipulation 
and slide processing. 

♦ Approximately 30% of the faculty have received support 
to attend off-site workshops on computer technology. 

♦ The school is offering individual faculty assistance and 
on-site faculty development programs for both beginners 
and experts, with the participation of library staff and 
faculty experienced in integrating computers into the ed- 
ucational program. 

♦ 40 working units, all connected to the Internet, are 
available to students in the library facilities. 

♦ The library purchased audiovisual and software materials 
in basic and clinical sciences topics based upon re- 
commendations made by the faculty. Software is avail- 
able in the library and in the main clinical teaching 
sites. 

♦ First-year students receive an orientation to desktop 
computing and Internet communications in a skills-ori- 
ented workshop offered during the first week at PSM. 

♦ As they participate in “Getting started in PBL,” a self- 
directed learning program, students search Medline and 
learn to use the Internet. 

♦ In 20% of the preclinical courses, computer-based edu- 
cation is required: some departments request assignments 
based on computer programs, and specifically, physiology 
assigns the students small-group-discussion case questions 
that require them to search the Internet. For the rest, 
computer-based education so far is optional. 

♦ In 70% of all clinical clerkships, computer-based edu- 
cation is required. PBL sessions in pediatrics, case-based 
problem solving exercises in internal medicine, case 
work-ups and presentations in surgery, and patient logs 
and clerkship evaluation forms in family medicine all 
require student interaction with computers. 

♦ At present, computers are utilized for teaching as a com- 
plement to other formal teaching methods. We are in 
the process of developing methods for testing and as- 
sessment through the use of computers. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The medical school faculty uses many evaluation meth- 
ods to assess student performance. 




♦ Methods commonly used to assess students’ clinical skills 
in the third and fourth years include 

• written examinations using the MSQ format 

• NBME subject examinations 

• case presentations 

• clinical performance evaluations 

• direct observation by a faculty member of a student 
taking a complete history and conducting a complete 
physical examination 

• case simulation using SPs for interviewing and phys- 
ical examination 

• clinical practice examinations using SPs and interpre- 
tation of lab and test data 

♦ Written examinations using MCQ format are utilized in 
all clerkships. 

♦ NBME subject examinations are the final examinations 
of the clerkships. They are utilized for comparison of 
Ponce School of Medicine student achievement with na- 
tional norms of accomplishment. 

♦ Case presentations have been one of the principal meth- 
ods of formative and summative evaluation of medical 
students. Students are assigned patients and are required 
to present all cases to supervising teaching faculty. Fac- 
ulty and students are oriented as to performance criteria 
to assure consistency of the results. The faculty member 
evaluates the student’s case-presentation skills, offers 
feedback to the student, and includes a summative eval- 
uation of this skill in the clinical performance evalua- 
tion. 

♦ The pediatrics clerkship assesses students using an evi- 
dence-based case presentation that includes computer 
printouts of the literature-searching strategy and uniform 
formats to report the critical appraisal of medical litera- 
ture. 

♦ Clinical performance evaluation uses a global rating scale 
in a standardized form (Student Evaluation Form of 
Clerkship Clinical Performance) developed and vali- 
dated by the faculty with technical assistance of the Of- 
fice of Education. 

♦ The standard form has been used by all clinical clerk- 
ships for the past four years. Formative, mid-clerkship 
feedback is provided to students using the same dimen- 
sions of the evaluation form. 

♦ Direct observation by faculty members of students taking 
a complete history and conducting a complete physical 
examination has been well documented in the family 
medicine clerkship since its inception in 1993. A closed- 
circuit audiovisual system allows for faculty observation 
of students using their clinical skills. Student encounters 
with real patients were recorded and reviewed with stu- 
dents for direct feedback. 

♦ In 1995-96, checklists with specific observable behav- 
iors were developed and used by all clinical faculty to 
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evaluate student performances during history taking and 
physical examination. 

♦ Clinical faculty from each clerkship are selected to at- 
tend specific workshops on teaching and evaluation of 
clinical skills, and are chosen as proctors for direct ob- 
servation of clinical skills. 

♦ Students receive formal, performance-based learning and 
evaluation of basic clinical skills in their second-year In- 
troduction to Clinical Medicine course. Every student is 
observed interviewing and examining at least four pa- 
tients by the end of the second year. 

♦ Students, through their patient logs, document and pro- 
vide indirect evidence that direct observation has oc- 
curred. It is a requirement to demonstrate competence 
in these skills in order to pass the clerkship. 

♦ The obstetrics-gynecology clerkship requires two sum- 
mative evaluations of clinical skills, one obstetric and 
the other gynecologic. 

♦ Case simulations using SPs assess interviewing and phys- 
ical examination skills. 

♦ As of 1995-96 in family medicine, and since 1996— 
97 in the rest of the clerkships, standardized patients 
have been used for formative evaluations of clinical 
skills. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in small-group sessions, 
where a student evaluates a standardized patient portray- 
ing a challenging primary care problem while the other 
students watch through the audiovisual system. The 
group discusses the student’s performance, feedback is 
given to the student, and then a second student inter- 
views the patient again. 

♦ A standardized family has been incorporated where each 
student evaluates a standardized patient portraying a 
member of the family. Specific tasks and objectives are 
given for each patient. The students then meet with a 
faculty facilitator who guides them in a discussion of the 
various issues concerning the patient encounter. At the 



end of the family medicine clerkship each student will 
have participated in about eight encounters with stan- 
dardized patients, allowing for formative evaluation of 
the student’s clinical performance. 

♦ A multiple-station clinical-skill assessment is given to 
students in the fourth week of the third-year clerkship. 
The objective of the exam is to evaluate the overall clin- 
ical skills of students in the evaluation and management 
of problems in family medicine. 

♦ Standardized patients have been used as a tool to 
evaluate medical students as part of the summative eval- 
uation of students in the third year family medicine 
clerkship starting with the academic year 1998-99. A 
clinical skills assessment examination is given in the 
fourth week of the clerkship and it will count as part 
(20%) of the clinical performance component of the stu- 
dent’s final grade in family medicine. 

♦ A clinical practice examination using SPs was developed 
as the evaluation instrument for the clinical skills with 
the purpose of assessing the readiness of fourth-year stu- 
dents for postgraduate training. 

♦ A recent review of student evaluations has guided the 
Curriculum Policy Committee to make informed deci- 
sions about minimum acceptable levels of clinical mas- 
tery that promise to greatly enhance the consistency of 
performance assessments and improve student achieve- 
ment. Some of these decisions are: 

• the establishment of 60 as the minimum passing score 
for the NBME subject exams 

• computation of the final grade based on a weight of 
70% for clinical performance and a weight of 30% for 
the NBME exam scores 

♦ All medical students must take and pass the USMLE 
Step 1 before formal promotion to the third year of med- 
ical studies and the USMLE Step 2 for graduation. 

♦ Table 1 presents the methods of assessment used by the 
clinical clerkships during 1994 to 1999. 



TABLE 1. Methods of Assessment of Students’ Clinical Skills 



1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 



Written exam MCQs 

NBME subject exams 

Oral examination case presentations 

Clinical performance evaluation global raring scale 

Direct observation by faculty of history and physical exam 

Case simulation using SP for interviewing and physical examination 

Clinical practice examination using SPs 



v / Employed in all clinical clerkships. 

•Utilized in family medicine and medicine clerkships since 1994-95 and documented across all sites since 1996-97. 

f Initiated in family medicine in 1995-96, this has been part of method of assessment of clinical skills in all clinical clerkships since 1996-97. 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical experiences for medical students start in the sec- 
ond year with inpatient and ambulatory teaching activities 
during the Introduction to Clinical Medicine course. Dur- 
ing these experiences, they leam basic clinical skills. 

♦ Third-year clinical experiences consist of six required ro- 
tations: medicine, pediatrics, and surgery (each of ten 
weeks’ duration) and family medicine, psychiatry, and 
ob-gvn (each of five weeks’ duration). 

♦ Clinical teaching sites include private and public hos- 
pitals, clinics, and wards, physicians’ offices, public am- 
bulatory care facilities, and VA outpatient clinics. 

♦ Time dedicated to ambulatory educational experiences is 
distributed as follows: family medicine, 100%; psychiatry, 
70%; pediatrics 50%; ob-gyn, 50%; medicine, 30%; and 
surgery, 20%. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Planning resources required for the curricular change in- 
cluded 



• physical space 

• funds to hire education consultants 

• faculty time 

• funds and personnel to conduct faculty development 
programs 

• funds to recruit faculty and directors 

• an increase in the educational budget 

♦ Challenges of the curricular renewal process include: 

• faculty resistance to the need for change 

• fear of loss of autonomy in a more centralized curric- 
ulum structure among faculty and chair-persons 

♦ The Curriculum Committee was vested with full au- 
thority to implement curricular changes. 

♦ The Office of Education was established to provide as- 
sistance in curriculum development, implementation, 
and evaluation. 

♦ The changes are monitored in order to modify the pro- 
cess. 

♦ Feedback is provided continuously for curricular im- 
provement. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Curriculum governance involves the dean, faculty com- 
mittees, and the associate deans for academic affairs and 
clinical affairs. 

♦ The Curriculum Office and the Evaluation and Medical 
Research Office provide administrative and professional 
support to the Dean and faculty committees. 

♦ Committees with representatives from the faculty, the 
academic administrations, and students are responsible 
for the implementation of the curriculum. These include: 

• the Curriculum Committee (CC) 

• the Curriculum Revision subcommittee 

• a committee for each year of the medical school ed- 
ucation program 



Office of Education 

♦ Several offices provide educational support: the Curric- 
ulum Office, the Evaluation and Medical Research Of- 
fice, the Center for Informatics and Technology, the 
Hispanic Center of Excellence, and the Faculty De- 
velopment Program. Although there is good communi- 
cation between these offices, discussion is under way to 
consolidate their efforts into one comprehensive office. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

The following principles are guiding curricular renewal: 

♦ Renewal should be a continuous and dynamic process. 

♦ There should be an emphasis on self-directed and life- 
long learning throughout the curriculum. 

♦ Curricular renewal will include the integration of basic 
and clinical sciences at all levels of the curriculum. 

♦ The curriculum will provide early clinical experience for 
students, with an emphasis on primary care. 

♦ The topics of health promotion, preventive medicine, 
evidence-based medicine, medical ethics and economics, 
and the physician-patient relationship must be inte- 
grated throughout the curriculum. 



♦ The educational program must develop a sound infor- 
mation technology infrastructure. 

♦ The curriculum must provide information technology 
support to students and faculty. 

♦ The curriculum will include a variety of teaching and 
assessment methods. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The previous dependence on classroom lectures has 
changed. Structural learning activities occur in the 
mornings, i.e., two hours for lectures or large-group ac- 
tivities and two hours for small-group active learning. 

♦ Two hours per week (in the afternoon) are dedicated to 
PBL and another two hours per week are dedicated to 
clinical skills development and held clinical experience. 

♦ The remaining afternoons are dedicated to self-directed 
learning. 

♦ The curriculum for the first two years is organized into 
blocks of related content. Small-group activities such as 
modified PBL, POPS, clinical correlations, and labs are 
widely used for active learning. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Since 1998 students have been required to have laptop 
computers. 

♦ The mission of the medical school computer center has 
changed from training of the faculty to serving the med- 
ical students and supporting faculty curricular efforts. 

♦ The computer center has been remodeled, all-new hard- 
ware has been installed, a dedicated Internet server has 
been installed, and new support staff have been re- 
cruited. 

♦ Most required courses are Web CT based. 

♦ Faculty training and support in educational technology 
are offered continuously. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching and evalua- 
tion at all levels of the curriculum. 
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♦ Two CPXs are required, one at the end of the second 
year and one prior to graduation. 

♦ NBME subject tests are required in most courses as part 
of the final grade. 

♦ Computer-based practice tests are offered in most disci- 
plines. 

♦ The clinical faculty are using standardized observation 
tools for student assessment. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Beginning in late February 2000 first-year students have 
had the opportunity to conduct specific activities at phy- 
sicians’ offices in the nearby community. 

♦ Because of health care reform, new alliances have been 
made with private hospitals and groups of health care 
providers that facilitate the opportunity for students to 
participate in clinical experiences at these sites. 

♦ The emphasis of student clinical experiences is on out- 
patient health care. 



Curriculum Review 

♦ Funding and leadership from the dean is crucial. 

♦ There is increased administrative support for the process. 

♦ The school is establishing a Clinical Affairs Office to 
forge new alliances with community health care provid- 
ers and managed care organizations. 

♦ The school is establishing a state-of-the-art center for 
informatics. 

♦ The school is developing a center for the teaching and 
evaluation of clinical skills (with standardized patients, 
anatomic models, and simulators). 

♦ The school has begun to empower the CC hy including 
representation of all interested sectors in its composition. 

♦ A subcommittee of the CC has been created to review 
each course prior to implementation. 

♦ Periodic curriculum retreats for faculty, administrators, 
and students are held to assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the implemented curriculum. 

♦ A standardized patient program is being developed to 
support the development and testing of clinical skills 
throughout the four years of medical school. 

Resources Needed 

♦ in order to accomplish the necessary curricular renewal, 
the following needs must he met: 

• A defined educational budget 

V 7 



• Increased funding from the dean 

• Identification of a cadre of faculty for teaching at all 
levels 

• An increase in the number of faculty to teach/facili- 
tate in small groups 

• Establishment of a formal faculty development pro- 
gram to facilitate curricular implementation 

• Increased administrative support 

• Additional rooms for small-group activities 

• Funding for curriculum retreats 

• Funding for education consultants 

Strategies for Renewal 

♦ The school has identified and begun to develop the fol- 
lowing strategies to accomplish the curricular renewal: 

• Strong leadership by the dean 

• Establishment of a Clinical Affairs Office to diversify 
clinical teaching sites 

• Student involvement in all committees 

• Maintenance of departmental control over specific 
curricular content/disciplines 

• A curriculum retreat at the end of the academic year 
to assess the impact of the changes 

• Inclusion on the CC of faculty (majority), adminis- 
trators, students, and some department heads 

Challenges to Overcome 

♦ Several significant challenges needed to he overcome. 

They were 

• faculty resistance to change 

• fear of loss of power by faculty and department heads 

• reduction of clinical faculty teaching time due to de- 
mands from the health reform of the Puerto Rico De- 
partment of Health and the shift to managed care 

• assigning of a substantial educational budget 

• reaching consensus regarding curricular content, se- 
quencing, integration level, and educational methods 
to he used 



Evaluation of Curriculum Renewal 

Plans for evaluation and review of the curriculum include 

♦ Regular CC meetings to assess implementation. 

♦ Continuous oversight by block and year committees. 

♦ Review of each course prior to its implementation hy a 
subcommittee of the CC. 

♦ Formal student evaluation of faculty and courses. 
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♦ Analysis of student performances on 

• USMLE examinations 

• NBME subject tests 



• second- and fourth-year clinical practice examinations 
♦ Review of AAMC Graduation Questionnaire and resi- 
dency performance data. 
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Brou/n University 



Brown University School of Medicine 

Stephen R. Smith, MD, MPH 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The governance structure for the educational program at 
Brown University School of Medicine rests with the 
Medical Curriculum Committee (MDCC). 

♦ A faculty member who serves a renewable five-year term 
chairs the MDCC. 

♦ The MDCC recently underwent substantial revision of 
its structure to reflect the implementation of the com' 
petency-based curriculum, MD2000. 

• The chairs of the assessment committees for MD2000 
were added to the MDCC as voting members. 

• The at-large membership to the MDCC was reduced 
to keep the overall membership at around 30. 

• Standing subcommittees for the basic science years, 
core clerkships, and clinical electives were created for 
horizontal and vertical integration. 

• The subcommittees on the basic science years and 
core clerkships have adopted a process for regular re- 
view of courses and clerkships. 



for teaching in the first two years of medical school based 
on a formula that reflects both effort and the quality of 
teaching. The funds for this are contributed by the 
teaching hospitals to the medical school. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The school has two tracks for full-time faculty: the re- 
search scholar track and the teaching scholar track. 

♦ Although faculty in the research scholar track are ex- 
pected to teach, the teaching scholar faculty regard 
teaching as their primary mission. 

♦ Each department sets its own goals on the proportion of 
its full-time faculty on one or the other track. 

♦ Criteria for reappointment and promotion on the two 
tracks reflect their different emphases. 

♦ For promotion on the teaching scholar track, faculty 
must be excellent teachers and play leadership roles in 
teaching, such as serving as a course leader. 



Office of Education 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



♦ The Office of Curriculum Affairs was created in 1991 
concurrent with the planning and implementation of the 
competency-based curriculum, MD2000. 

♦ The office has primary responsibility for the implemen- 
tation, monitoring, and evaluation of the competency- 
based curriculum and the overall curriculum. 

♦ The office plans and conducts faculty development and 
supports a mentoring program for faculty to develop their 
teaching skills. 

♦ The office conducts long-term program evaluation in 
conjunction with an external institutional curriculum- 
assessment committee. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Budgets are assigned for each course and clerkship, but 
generally do not include faculty salaries. 

♦ In the last two years, the medical school has imple- 
mented a practice of compensating hospital-based faculty 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Brown faculty have defined the learning outcomes re- 
quired of all students for graduation. 

♦ The outcomes are reflected in the publication An Ed- 
ucational Blueprint for the Brown University School of 
Medicine ((http://biomed.brown.edu/Medicine_Programs/ 
MD2000/blueprint.html)). 

♦ The learning objectives consist of nine abilities and the 
knowledge base. The nine abilities are 

• effective communication 

• basic clinical skills 

• using basic science in the practice of medicine 

• diagnosis, management, and prevention 

• lifelong learning 

• self-awareness, self-care, and personal growth 

• the social and community contexts of health care 

• moral reasoning and clinical ethics 

• problem solving 
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♦ The learning objectives were defined using a nominal 
group process, a Delphi technique, and further refine- 
ment through working groups. 

♦ The process is described in detail by Smith and Dollase 
in Medical Teacher , 1999;21:15-22. 



♦ OSCEs are now used in most clerkships and a summa- 
tive, multidisciplinary fourth-year OSCE has been insti- 
tuted. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The institution of our competency-based curriculum has 
resulted in significant changes in the pedagogic methods 
used. 

♦ Each required course has responsibility for teaching not 
only the knowledge base in that discipline, but at least 
one of the nine abilities. 

♦ Students are assessed using performance-based methods 
where they must synthesize the knowledge with the abil- 
ity in order to perform at an acceptable standard of com- 
petence. 

♦ The result of the changes is more active learning, more 
clinical relevance, and more nontraditional methods of 
teaching and learning, such as service learning, indepen- 
dent study, use of standardized patients, and group co- 
operative learning. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers, but most 
do. 

♦ Computer technology is reflected in the educational pro- 
gram through Web-based resources and course Web 
pages. (For example, five slides from each lecture in pa- 
thology' are placed on that course’s Web site.) 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students participate in clinical learning in hospitals, 
physicians’ offices, neighborhood health centers, pa- 
tients’ homes, long-term care settings, hospices, occu- 
pational health clinics, planned parenthood clinics, 
HMOs, prisons, community centers, college health clin- 
ics, other community' organizations and agencies, and the 
public heJtth department. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Plans for evaluation and review of the curriculum in- 
clude 

• qualitative evaluation over the next five years by out- 
side evaluation team(s) 

• student evaluations of courses and clerkships 

• monitoring of student achievement on performance- 
based assessments related to the nine abilities 

• residency program directors’ ratings of graduates on 
the nine abilities 

• comparing practice patterns of Brown graduates with 
those of graduates of other schools 



Future Goals 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ As described above, our competency-based curriculum 
has shifted the emphasis from traditional paper-and-pen- 
cil testing to performance-based assessment methods. 

♦ Students are asked to do what they know, as reflected in: 

• more individual and group projects 

• self-reflective and interpretive writing such as journals 

• community service 

• use of standardized patients and OSCEs 

• practical exercises 

• case write-ups and presentations 

• higher-order-thinking rest problems 



♦ The major themes for our school in the next five years 
will focus on 

• faculty development 

• srudent assessment 

• program evaluation 

• mechanisms to reward and compensate faculty 

♦ In the area of faculty development, the school needs to 
enhance the faculty’s skills in teaching the new compe- 
tency-based curriculum, particularly in nontraditional ar- 
eas such as lifelong learning; moral reasoning and clinical 
ethics; self-awareness, self-care and personal growth; and 
the social and community contexts of health care. 

♦ Student assessment is closely linked to these faculty' de- 
velopment efforts. 

♦ The school needs to perfect and validate new methods 
of performance- based assessment. 
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♦ The program-evaluation effort will examine how sue- ♦ The school must grapple with the new reality in health 
cessful our new competency-based curriculum has been care financing in which health insurers implicitly subsi- 

in achieving its goals. dize medical education. 
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Medical University of South Carolina 



Medical University of South Carolina College of Medicine 

Amy V. Blue, PhD, Victor E. Del Bene, MD, and David R. Garr, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The Educational Policy Council (EPC) is composed of 
administrators and faculty who advise on all College of 
Medicine educational issues, including undergraduate, 
graduate, CME, and faculty development. 

♦ The Undergraduate Curriculum Committee (UCC) is a 
faculty committee that addresses undergraduate medical 
education issues, including course changes, scheduling is- 
sues, student and course evaluation processes, LCME ac- 
creditation issues, and pertinent student affairs issues. 

♦ The UCC is ultimately responsible for monitoring the 
effectiveness of the curriculum and approving substantive 
changes. 

♦ The Curriculum Coordinating Committee (CCC) has 
the specific charge of managing the logistics of the cur- 
ricular renewal for the College of Medicine undergrad- 
uate curriculum. It is charged with the responsibility for 
fostering meaningful integration of content and educa- 
tional processes within and between the four years of the 
curriculum. 

♦ Curriculum-year coordinators (a basic scientist and a 
clinical scientist for each year) are responsible for curric- 
ular decisions in each year of the curriculum (e.g., year 
two). 



♦ Two doctoring-curriculum coordinators are responsible 
for the Doctoring Curriculum that spans all. four years. 

♦ The Curriculum Coordinating Committee is composed 
of the curriculum-year coordinators, the doctoring-cur- 
riculum coordinators, the associate dean for student af- 
fairs, the associate dean for primary care, the assistant 
dean for curriculum and evaluation, two medical stu- 
dents, and two resident physician graduates of MUSC. 



Themes for Curriculum Renewal 

♦ Increased integration of basic and clinical sciences 
throughout all four years, with emphasis on the basic 
science underlying clinical medicine 

♦ Emphasis on self-directed learning and development of 
critical-thinking skills 

♦ Use of multiple methods of learning and evaluation 
throughout all four years 

♦ Use of comprehensive assessments to provide feedback 
to students about their performances and indicate areas 
for remediation 

♦ Early exposure of students to patient care through pri- 
mary care clinical experiences 

♦ Emphasis on the preparation of a generalist physician 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Organization 
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♦ Development of an evaluation system to increase faculty 
and student accountability 

♦ Development of students as medical professionals with 
effective interpersonal skills and knowledge of issues re- 
lated to tbe delivery' of health care 

♦ Early and frequent contact between students and basic 
and clin cal science faculty 

♦ Emphasis on the use of information technology to access 
information and provide effective patient care 



Curriculum before Renewal 

Traditional 2 + 2 basic science and clinical medicine 



Timeline for Process of Curriculum Renewal 

♦ A preclinical, problem-based learning “parallel curricu- 
lum" was established in 1994 for 18 students to pilot a 
curricular innovation. 

♦ The College of Medicine 1995-96 strategic plan in- 
cluded objectives for the undergraduate medical educa- 
tion program and identified competencies for medical 
school graduates. 

♦ In the fall of 1 997 and the early winter of 1998, “virtual" 
site visits were conducted with the University of New 
Mexico, Northwestern University, and the University of 
Pittsburgh to gather information about their curricula 
and processes they had used to introduce change. 

♦ A retreat was held in spring of 1998 with the Educa- 
tional Policy Council members and invited guests to dis- 
cuss curricular change. 

♦ Estimated date for full implementation of the rew cur- 
riculum is the fall of 2000. 



Design for Renewal Process 

♦ Appointment of an associate dean for primary care and 
development of the Office of Primary Care, with a cur- 
riculum and evaluation coordinator to facilitate the 
change process 

♦ Acquisition of information through “virtual" site visits 
from other medical schools that have changed their cur- 
ricula 

♦ Working groups charged to develop curricula and eval- 
uation plans for the following curricular areas: physi- 
cian-patient communication, human values and ethics, 



evidence-based medicine and continuous quality im- 
provement, and health promotion disease prevention 

♦ Retreat held with key stakeholders 

♦ Curriculum-year coordinators named and the Curriculum 
Coordinating Committee established to manage the de- 
tails of curriculum renewal 



Planning and Implementation Resources Needed 

♦ An Office of Primary Care with administrative support 
personnel to facilitate the curricular change process 

♦ Funds to pay for “virtual” site visits and education con- 
sultants to visit MUSC 

♦ Faculty time and sufficient faculty to teach small groups 
of medical students 

♦ Funds and personnel to conduct faculty development 
programs 

♦ Food for lunch meetings and retreats 

♦ A defined educational budget 



Strategies of Process 

♦ Leadership by the dean 

♦ Office of Primary' Care established to facilitate change 
process 

♦ Student involvement 

♦ Establishment of task forces 

♦ Appointment of respected, innovative educators as cur- 
riculum-year coordinators 

♦ Realignment of education dollars 

♦ Development of Center for Medical Education 



Highlights 

♦ Success of the “parallel curriculum" as an educational 
innovation and the demand for the addition of six more 
students to each year of the curriculum 

♦ Establishment of the Center for Clinical Evaluation and 
Teaching (CCET) — the CCET provides space for con- 
ducting clinical performance assessments 

♦ Implementation of a primary care, community-based ex- 
perience for first-year students to provide them with early 
patient-care experience 

♦ Implementation of a rural, interdisciplinary third-year 
clerkship that emphasizes students' application of the 
principles of community-oriented primary care and con- 
tinuous quality improvement in the provision of health 
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care in rural, underserved communities in South Caro- 
lina 

♦ Implementation of a comprehensive examination week 
that includes three study days, a day for the written com- 
prehensive examination, and a day for the laboratory 
practical and clinical skills examination 

♦ Introduction of a problem-based- learning component in 
the first-year curriculum 

♦ Implementation of a clinical practice examination re- 
quired of all students to pass before graduation, admin- 
istered at the beginning of the fourth year 



Challenges of the Process 

♦ Faculty resistance to the need for curriculum change — 
“If it isn’t broken, don’t fix it.” 

♦ Fear of loss of autonomy in a more centralized curriculum 
structure among faculty and chairpersons 

♦ Pressures on clinical faculty for clinical productivity 



Plans for Evaluation of Change 

♦ Evaluations by students of all courses, including use of 
liaison groups for formative feedback 

♦ Evaluations by faculty of courses and assessments of fac- 
ulty satisfaction with the curriculum 

♦ Assessments of student satisfaction with the curriculum 
and quality of life during medical school 

♦ Assessment of student performances on a clinical prac- 
tice examination at the beginning of the fourth year 

♦ Examination of USMLE performance 

♦ Examination of NBME subject examination scores in 
third-year clerkships 

♦ Examination of AAMC Graduation Questionnaire data 

♦ Assessment of graduates’ performances during residency 
by issuing questionnaires to residency directors 

♦ Examination of graduates’ specialty choices and the 
geographic distribution of practice locations 

♦ Development of a system for measuring faculty perfor- 
mances, including the use of student, peer, and experi- 
enced senior faculty evaluations 
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University of South Carolina 



University of South Carolina School of Medicine 

Larry R* Faulkner, MD, and Robert E Sabalis, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1994, the dean of USCSM revised the organizational 
structure of USCSM by creating the Office of Medicine 
Education and Academic Affairs (OMEAA) with three 
component divisions (the Office of Admissions and En- 
rollment Services, the Office of Student Services, and 
the Office of Curricular Affairs and Faculty Support). 

♦ The Office of Curricular Affairs and Faculty Support 
(OCAFS), staffed by the full-time assistant dean for pre- 
clinical curriculum and assistant dean for clinical curric- 
ulum and other administrative personnel, is responsible 
for the medical education program at USCSM (see Fig- 
ure 1). 

♦ In 1996, the dean and the USCSM faculty developed 
and approved revisions in the process of faculty gover- 
nance at USCSM. These revisions clarified the authority 
of and membership on USCSM committees, established 
several new committees and discontinued or consoli- 



FIGURE 1. Department of Curricular Affairs 
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dated other committees, clarified the relationships of 
committees and subcommittees to various USCSM ad- 
ministrative offices, and enhanced the authority and in- 
dependence of the USCSM Curriculum Committee. The 
newly “empowered” Curriculum Committee then initi- 
ated curriculum renewal efforts that continue to this 
date. 

♦ In 1998, a half-time curriculum consultant (EdD in cur- 
riculum) joined the staff of the OMEAA to assist mem- 
bers of the Curriculum Committee, course and clerkship 
directors, and the assistant and associate deans in estab- 
lishing/revising specific, objective, and measurable learn- 
ing objectives for all required courses and clerkships. 

♦ In 1998, a full-time database manager was hired in the 
OMEAA to improve the existing USCSM database and 
to assist with the implementation of the AAMC Curric- 
ulum Management Information Tool (CurrMIT) at 
USCSM. 

♦ In 1999, a fourth division, the Office of Graduate Stud- 
ies, was added to the OMEAA. 

♦ In July 2000, a new division was created in the OCAFS, 
the Division of Diagnostic Education, and an already 
identified full-time director was appointed as assistant 
dean for clinical assessment. 

♦ The assistant dean for clinical assessment is responsible 
for the operation of an expanded Standardized and Sim- 
ulated Patient Program and for assisting clerkship direc- 
tors in the development/revision of objective structured 
clinical evaluations (OSCEs) for the six required M-III 
clerkships. Four clerkships (family medicine, pediatrics, 
internal medicine, and psychiatry) have had OSCEs in 
place for several years; the remaining two clerkships (sur- 
gery and obstetrics -gynecology) will implement OSCEs 
for the first time during the 2000-01 academic year. 



Office of Education 

♦ Management and support of the USCSM medical edu- 
cation program are the responsibility of the OMEAA 
and, more specifically, of its component division, the 
OCAFS. 

♦ The 1994 restructuring of these offices changed their 
names slightly and, more important, resulted in the as- 
signment of two faculty members to full-time positions 
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(the assistant dean for preclinical curriculum and the as- 
sistant dean for clinical curriculum) in the OCAFS to 
replace the previous part-time assistant dean for aca- 
demic affairs. 

♦ The full-time nature of these positions reflected the in- 
creased authority and responsibility assigned to these po- 
sitions, the desire for additional curricular renewal ef- 
forts, and the need for improved correlation and 
integration of the basic science and clinical science ed- 
ucational programs. 

♦ With the construction of a new lecture hall in 1998 and 
the remodeling of an existing lecture hall the following 
year, positions for two full-time faculty support techni- 
cians were added to the OCAFS. These technicians as- 
sist faculty members with the utilization of new computer 
hardware and software in each classroom and with the 
creation of new teaching materials that take advantage 
of the computer and multimedia capabilities in each 
classroom. 

♦ With the 1998 addition of the half-time curriculum con- 
sultant and the July 2000 addition of the full-time assis- 
tant dean for clinical assessment to the OCAFS, the 
number of faculty/administrators in that office was aug- 
mented and the curricular renewal efforts of the Curric- 
ulum Committee have received important additional as- 
sistance. 

♦ A separate Office of Faculty Development and Contin- 
uing Medical Education (OFDCME) exists at USCSM 
to support faculty development activities in both edu- 
cational and clinical arenas. The assistant dean for fac- 
ulty development and continuing medical education and 
the professional and administrative members of his staff 
are responsible for the evaluation of individual faculty 
members’ performances in their educational responsibil- 
ities; for administration of those faculty development ac- 
tivities approved by the USCSM Faculty Development 
Committee; and for planning and implementation of 
continuing medical education activities for USCSM fac- 
ulty members and hospital professional and resident staff 
members. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The OMEAA and its component OCAFS are supported 
directly by the Office of the Dean with state-funded 
monies (“A” funds). 

♦ Over the past decade, this budget has been expanded to 
include full-time salaries for all faculty administrators; 
these positions were previously funded on a part-time 
basis, with faculty staff members shared with USCSM 
basic science and clinical departments. 



♦ This budget currently supports the salaries of all faculty/ 
administrators and the curriculum consultant and data- 
base coordinator, the salaries of administrative staff po- 
sitions (administrative assistant, 2.5 secretaries, and two 
faculty support technicians), and the costs of the four- 
semester, first- and second-year Introduction to Clinical 
Medicine course sequence and the USCSM Standardized 
and Simulated Patient Program. 

♦ The OFDCME is jointly funded and administered by 
USCSM and the Palmetto Health Alliance, composed 
of Palmetto Richland Memorial Hospital and Palmetto 
Baptist Medical Center, both major USCSM-affiliated 
health care institutions located in Columbia, South Car- 
olina. 

♦ In July 2000, the budget was increased again to support 
the full-time salary of the newly appointed assistant dean 
for clinical assessment in the OCAFS. 

♦ In addition to salaries, the budget supports the costs of 
educational activities in the two-year-long Introduction 
to Clinical Medicine course sequence; of faculty support 
activities (e.g., classroom staffing; revision of course 
handouts, overheads, and media; slide production); and 
of the purchase of mannequins and models and other 
equipment; and the payment of patients/actors for the 
Standardized and Simulated Patient Program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Excellence in teaching among faculty members is rec- 
ognized in many ways at USCSM. The OCAFS is re- 
sponsible for program assessment (e.g., course and clini- 
cal clerkship evaluations); the OFDCME is responsible 
for evaluation of individual faculty members. 

♦ Medical students evaluate each course and clinical clerk- 
ship and each faculty member at the conclusion of each 
course and clerkship by means of standard forms devel- 
oped for those purposes. 

♦ The course and clerkship evaluation forms permit stu- 
dents to identify those faculty members whose partici- 
pation in the educational program has been extraordi- 
nary in some way. 

♦ Medical students in each year of medical education nom- 
inate annually outstanding faculty members with whom 
they have come in contact; they then vote to select one 
"faculty member of the year” for each class. These faculty 
awards are presented annually at the spring semester 
School of Medicine Banquet. 

♦ The Faculty Development Committee administers the 
USCSM Teaching Advancement Awards. These awards 
involve annual monetary awards, certificates, and public 
recognition of those faculty members who apply for the 
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award and who document their participation in various 
aspects of the USCSM basic and clinical science teach- 
ing program. 

♦ There is a similar program for faculty members involved 
in research, the Research Advancement Award. 

♦ In 1999, the dean’s office initiated an annual faculty 
planning process during which each faculty member es- 
tablishes an agreement with his or her supervisor (usually 
the department chair) regarding the proportions of his 
or her effort to be devoted during the upcoming aca- 
demic year to the areas of teaching, scholarship/research, 
and service at USCSM. 

♦ At the time of the next faculty evaluation, the degree 
to which the faculty member has met expectations in 
each area will be utilized as a beginning point for dis- 
cussion between the parties regarding the amount of sal- 
ary increase for the subsequent academic year and po- 
tential application for promotion to a higher faculty 
rank. 

♦ During the commencement exercises for graduating 
members of the fourth-year class, the O’Neill Barrett 
Award for Teaching Excellence is presented to the three 
individual faculty members (one basic scientist, one cli- 
nician on the USCSM -Columbia campus, and one cli- 
nician on the USCSM -Greenville campus) selected by 
the members of the graduating class as having demon- 
strated teaching excellence at USCSM over the course 
of four academic years. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ During the past two academic years, each course and 
clerkship director has developed, with the assistance of 
the half-time curriculum consultant and under the di- 
rection of the appropriate subcommittees of the Curric- 
ulum Committee and personnel in the OCAFS, a set of 
course- and clerkship-specific, objective, and measurable 
learning objectives. 

♦ The learning objectives relate to the previously estab- 
lished mission and goals of USCSM. 

♦ During the current academic year, the learning objectives 
are being refined and examined to ensure that data are 
available to document the attainment of each objective, 
that learning objectives are comparable across courses 
and clerkships in number and variety, and that learning 
objectives have been identified for each relevant curric- 
ular component. 



♦ Course and clerkship directors have, under the direction 
of the appropriate subcommittees of the Curriculum 
Committee and personnel in the OCAFS, reviewed the 
USCSM Technical Standards for Admission and Grad- 
uation. These standards, developed by the Curriculum 
Committee in response to the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act of 1992 and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, document those skills expected of candidates for 
admission and for receipt of the MD degree, vis-i-vis 
“sufficient intellectual capacity, physical ability, emo- 
tional stability, interpersonal sensitivity, and communi- 
cation skills to acquire the scientific knowledge, in- 
terpersonal and technical competencies, professional 
attitudes, and clinical abilities required to pursue any 
pathway of graduate medical education and to enter the 
independent practice of medicine.” 

♦ After review of these standards, the course and clerkship 
directors met with departmental faculty members to de- 
lineate the minimum clinical skills required for successful 
completion of each course and clerkship. 

♦ The departmental compilation of required clinical skills 
has been assembled and named the Technical Skills At- 
tainment Document (TSAD). Successful completion of 
each course and clinical clerkship requires that each stu- 
dent perform the required clinical skills in the presence 
of a faculty member or senior resident, have the super- 
visor document mastery of the skill with his or her sig- 
nature, and submit the completed TSAD prior to the 
conclusion of each course and clerkship. 

♦ Completion and documentation of mastery of all re- 
quired departmental and interdepartmental skills is also 
required for graduation from USCSM. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Various changes have taken place in pedagogy at 

USCSM over the past decade. 

• In some first- and second-year courses, the proportion 
of the course presented in small group and other ac- 
tive learning formats (e.g., problem-based, case-based, 
and facilitated discussions; community projects; stu- 
dent-peer teaching sessions) has increased signifi- 
cantly. 

• Material previously taught in a lecture format is now 
taught in more active and independent learning for- 
mats. 

• Clinical correlation conferences in basic science 
courses have increased in number and variety. 

• Computer-assisted and multimedia instructional tech- 
nologies have been introduced in many first- and sec- 
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ond-year courses as a result of the renovations of the 
first- and second'year classrooms. 

• The Standardized and Simulated Patient Program, ini' 
tiated several years ago and expanded annually there- 
after, utilizes numerous trained patients and actors to 
teach students medical interviewing, physical diag- 
nosis, and interpersonal skills in various components 
of the first- and second-year Introduction to Clinical 
Medicine courses. These patients and actors also par- 
ticipate in the process of assessing medical students. 

• In the spring 2000 semester, the final month of the 
second-year curriculum has been cleared of all didactic 
classes and laboratories so that ten teams of basic sci- 
ence and clinical faculty members can meet with small 
groups of second-year students in problem-based 
learning experiences. 

• Cases have been created for these problem-based 
learning experiences and laptop computers acquired to 
present these case materials. 

• Faculty members have been prepared for these peda- 
gogic changes through regularly scheduled faculty de- 
velopment activities sponsored by the Faculty Devel- 
opment Committee and the OFDCME. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ In fulfillment of the fall 1999 recommendation of the 
Curriculum Committee, all students enrolling in the Au- 
gust 2000 entering class will be required to acquire laptop 
computers that meet specifications established by the Oh 
fice of Computer and Communications Resources. 

♦ During the 1998-99 academic year, the Office of Com- 
puter and Communications Resources was established, 
upon the advice of consultants, as a separate entity from 
the USCSM Medical Library, so that it could respond 
more effectively to the educational, research, and admin- 
istrative needs of USCSM. 

♦ The newly appointed full-time Director of Computer and 
Communications Resources and the members of his staff 
work collaboratively with the Director of Library Ser- 
vices and her staff. 

♦ This office is also in the process of creating a wireless 
local area network (LAN) on the USCSM basic science 
campus, with a deadline date of summer 2000. 

♦ The budget of the Office of Computer and Communi- 
cations Resources has been expanded to create the wire- 
less LAN. 

♦ It is the goal of the Curriculum Committee, with support 
from personnel in the OCAFS and the Office of Com- 
puter and Communications Resources, to transfer, on a 
year-to-year basis beginning with die 2000-01 academic 
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year, as many course-related instructional materials as 
possible (i.e., handouts, slides, syllabi, clinical case ma- 
terials, etc.) to a computerized format. 

♦ Ten laptop computers were acquired at the end of 1999 
by the OCAFS to be used in the problem-based learning 
activities implemented for the first time in the second- 
year, spring-semester Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
in 2000. 

♦ Clinical case materials (patient demographic data, labo- 
ratory data, skin and retinal images, x-rays, biopsy and 
autopsy microscopic images, and other information) have 
been loaded on these computers for all problem-based 
learning cases that have been developed for this course. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ USCSM established a Standardized and Simulated Pa- 
tient Program several years ago under the direction of 
faculty members in the Department of Internal Medi- 
cine. In July 2000, this program will be reassigned to the 
newly established Division of Diagnostic Education in 
the OCAFS. The reassignment of the program to the 
USCSM central administration in the OCAFS recog- 
nizes the importance of the program to many USCSM 
courses and anticipates the need for additional behav- 
ioral and in-vivo assessment of students in core clinical 
clerkships in the third and fourth years. 

♦ The program is operated in conjunction with the School 
of Theater, Speech, and Dance of the University of 
South Carolina and has already been of significant ben- 
efit to the Medical Interviewing and Physical Diagnosis 
components of the first- and second-year Introduction to 
Clinical Medicine courses and to OSCEs in the depart- 
ments of internal medicine, neuropsychiatry and behav- 
ioral science, family and preventive medicine, and pe- 
diatrics. 

♦ Computers have not played a large role to date in as- 
sessment procedures at USCSM. With the introduction 
of laptop computers for incoming first-year students in 
August 2000, computers will undoubtedly play a larger 
role in the educational and assessment processes in the 
future, although no specific plans have been developed 
at this time. 

♦ Required faculty observation of students’ mastery of basic 
and advanced clinical skills have been reinforced at the 
school during the past five years. 

♦ OSCEs have been a component of the final grades in 
four of six core third-year clinical clerkships for several 
years at USCSM. During the current academic year, the 
Curriculum Committee has determined that all core 
third-year clinical clerkships must have OSCEs in place 
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during the 2000-01 academic year. The assistant dean 
for clinical assessment Division of Diagnostic Education 
of the OCAFS is responsible for training personnel in 
these final two clinical clerkships to develop and imple- 
ment OSCEs in their departmental clerkships and to as- 
sist faculty members in the other four departments to 
expand and improve their already existing OSCEs. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee has required that all core 
third-year clinical clerkships use NBME subject exami- 
nations as one component of students’ final grades, be- 
ginning in the 2000-01 academic year, in order to doc- 
ument the performances of USCSM students vis-a-vis 
national standards. 

♦ All but one clinical clerkship has already made use of 
NBME subject examinations; this core third-year clerk- 
ship will begin using NBME subject examinations during 
the 2000-01 academic year. 

♦ During the past decade, the school establish* d a require- 
ment that all students be evaluated in personal and pro- 
fessional conduct during all third- and fourth-year clerk- 
ship and elective experiences. 

♦ In the last two years, personal and professional conduct 
assessment has also been expanded to first- and second- 
year courses. This policy was created because members 
of the faculty and the dean agreed that academic knowl- 
edge, clinical skills, and appropriate personal and profes- 
sional attitudes and conduct should be expected of all 
students and that, therefore, all three aspects of perfor- 
mance should be specifically evaluated. Any student re- 
ceiving an unsatisfactory assessment in any aspect of per- 
sonal and professional conduct receives a grade of 
Incomplete for the educational experience. This Incom- 
plete grade can be removed only after the student has 
remediated the problem identified to the satisfaction of 
the course/clerkship director. A second unsatisfactory as- 
sessment results in the student’s heing “subject to dis- 
missal” by the USCSM Student Promotions Committee 
and the dean. 



pital of the South Carolina Department of Mental 
Health). 

♦ The GHS program, initiated in 1990, permits 12 third- 
year and 12 fourth -year students per academic year to 
complete core clinical training on that campus in Green- 
ville, South Carolina, 90 miles from the main campus in 
Columbia. These 24 students participate in equivalent 
academic and clinical experiences provided by USCSM- 
GHS faculty members under the direction of USCSM - 
Columbia department chairs, clinical clerkship directors, 
and academic administrators. 

♦ USCSM has, through careful planning, arrived at a 50% 
inpatient/50% outpatient balance for these core clinical 
experiences in the third and fourth years of medical ed- 
ucation during the past decade. 

♦ Students on various core clinical clerkships complete re- 
quired clinical experiences in the offices of physicians in 
private practice (four weeks of the eight- week family 
medicine clerkship and during the neurology clerkship); 
at community mental health centers, drug and alcohol 
treatment facilities, Alcoholics Anonymous meetings, 
and forensic psychiatry units (the psychiatry clerkship); 
in state-supported institutions for children and in the 
homes of children with developmental disabilities (the 
pediatrics clerkship); and at the Columbia Free Medical 
Clinic (the second-year Introduction to Clinical Medi- 
cine course). 

♦ The opportunity to complete a month-long rotation in 
the third year with a family physician in practice in a 
rural area of South Carolina is available to medical stu- 
dents. 

♦ Beginning in July 2000, this four- week Deans’ Rural Ro- 
tation Month will become a third-year requirement for 
students at both USCSM and our sister institution, the 
College of Medicine at the Medical University of South 
Carolina in Charleston, South Carolina. Both medical 
schools have developed sufficient numbers of rural med- 
icine sites to accommodate the 200+ medical students 
completing this educational requirement at both insti- 
tutions. 



Clinical Experiences 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ As a community hospital-based medical school, USCSM 

provides core clinical training experiences for its students ♦ The Curriculum Committee has an established process 
in a variety of clinical facilities. These include inpatient whereby, on an every-five-year basis, one year is spent 

units and outpatient clinics associated with four clinical reviewing first- and second-year courses, another year is 

institutions: the Palmetto Health Alliance (the Palmetto spent reviewing third-year clinical clerkships, and a third 

Richland Memorial Hospital and the Palmetto Baptist year is spent reviewing the five vertical curricula at 

Medical Center), the Dorn Veterans Affairs Medical USCSM (nutrition, medical ethics, substance abuse, ge- 

Center, the Greenville Hospital System (GHS), and the riatrics, and genetics). 

William S. Hall Psychiatric Institute (the teaching hos-^* ♦ The Curriculum Committee, through its various subcom- 
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mittees, establishes basic scientist/clinician teams to re- 
view each curricular element by means of a standard 

questionnaire developed and approved by the committee. 

♦ Themes and goals for the curriculum: 

• the quality of the orientation program for the course/ 
clerkship 

• the quality and specification of educational objectives 
(e.g., course content and its prioritization, horizontal 
and vertical integration of the course/clerkship, clin- 
ical relevance of the material taught, presence of out- 
come-based learning objectives) 

• educational methods, activities, and settings (e.g., op- 
portunities for independent learning, problem-based 
learning, and case-based discussion; use of computer- 
assisted instructional materials; use of standardized 
and simulated patients for instruction and evaluation; 
settings for educational/clinical activities; coordina- 
tion of clinical experiences across clinical campuses; 
numbers of new patients/week; presence of student 
clinical logs) 

• student feedback and evaluation (e.g., course/clerk- 
ship/faculty evaluation methods, methods/ffequency of 
student assessment, implementation of GPEP recom- 
mendations and LCME accreditation standards) 

• outcome indicators (e.g., grade distributions, use of 
NBME subject examinations) 

• strengths, weaknesses, and needs of the course/clerk- 
ship (e.g., anticipated changes, resource allocation, 
computer hardware/software needs, other needs) 

♦ The process 

• Two-person teams of Curriculum Committee members 
(one basic scientist and one clinician) evaluated each 
course, clerkship, and vertical curriculum. One aca- 
demic year was devoted to the assessment of first- and 
second-year courses, one academic year to the assess- 
ment of third- and fourth-year core clinical clerkships 
on the Columbia and Greenville Hospital System 
campuses, and one academic year to the assessment of 
vertical curricula. 

• Each course/clerkship/vertical curriculum director re- 
ceived the standard questionnaire approximately two 
months before the assessment team scheduled an in- 
dividual meeting with him or her. At this meeting, 
team members discussed questionnaire responses with 
the director and requested additional information, 
when necessary. Each team then reported its results to 
the appropriate subcommittee of the Curriculum 
Committee. 

• Additional information was acquired from the clerk- 
ship director and/or department chair, if necessary, 
prior to the subcommittee’s making its report and rec- 
ommendations to the full Curriculum Committee. 



• The Curriculum Committee’s recommendations were 
then forwarded to the dean, the department chair, and 
the course/clerkship director. The dean then discussed 
implementation of these recommendations with the 
department chair at their quarterly meeting. The de- 
partment chair and course/clerkship director then in- 
formed the members of the Curriculum Committee 
about the timetable for implementation of recommen- 
dations. 

• Resources for planning of this curricular renewal effort 
were limited to the usual resources allocated to the 
Curriculum Committee, the OMEAA, and the 
OCAFS. 

• When additional resources were required for imple- 
mentation of recommendations for other central ad- 
ministration-supported educational activities (e.g., ex- 
pansion of the Standardized and Simulated Patient 
Program and creation of the Office of Computer and 
Communication Resources), these resources were 
forthcoming from the Office of the Dean through the 
annual USCSM strategic planning and resource allo- 
cation processes. 

♦ Challenges: 

• The major challenges in the curricular review/renewai 
process were the time involved in the process for 
members of the Curriculum Committee and personnel 
in the OCAFS and the occasional difficulty faced in 
convincing a relatively small number of course direc- 
tors and department chairs of the need for, and the 
advisability of, revising and renewing their courses. 

• The time commitment for this process was quite sub- 
stantial at times, especially in light of the time re- 
quired for the other ongoing activities of the OMEAA 
and the OCAFS. The hiring of a half-time curriculum 
consultant was helpful in this regard as she facilitated 
course and clerkship directors’ efforts in responding to 
the renewal process and implementation of recom- 
mendations. 

• The difficulty involved in convincing some course di- 
rectors of the need for curricular renewal efforts in 
their departmental courses continues, although prog- 
ress has been made. The “empowerment” of the Cur- 
riculum Committee and the ongoing and significant 
support of the dean are two significant factors in the 
success to date of renewal efforts. 



Evaluation of Curriculum Renewal 

♦ Since the changes made in the basic science curriculum 
have taken place only relatively recently and since 
changes in the clinical and vertical curricula are ongo- 
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ing, it may be several years before the full impact of these 
curricular changes can be fully assessed (i.e., by means of 
student and faculty feedback, performances in clinical 
clerkships, achievement on OSCEs, scores on NBME 
subject and Step 1 and 2 examinations, reports from 
graduates and their residency directors). 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is currently completing its 
third year-long cycle of curricular review and renewal; 
the next two years will be spent in assessing fully the 
impact of changes made. 

♦ The Self-Study Process required for the next LCME ac- 
creditation site visit began in the summer of 2000; this 
year-long effort will provide an excellent opportunity for 
comprehensive assessment of the basic science and clin- 
ical curricula at USCSM, with an opportunity for fine- 
tuning curricular renewal efforts based upon analyses of 
the outcome data collected. 

♦ Historically, the process of ongoing review of the edu- 
cational program at the school involves a five-year cycle: 
one year for assessment of the first- and second-year ed- 
ucational program; a second year for assessment of the 
third- and fourth-year educational program and imple- 
mentation of changes in the basic science curriculum; 
and a third year for assessment of vertical curricula and 
implementation of changes in the clinical curriculum, 
followed by two years of implementation of changes in 
the vertical curricula and of other recommendations, co- 
ordination of programmatic changes, and assessment. 



Since this timeline also approximates the schedule for 
LCME accreditation site visits, the two efforts comple- 
ment and support each other. 



Future Goals 

♦ During the next review process, attention probably will 

be paid to 

• the role of computers in the medical education pro- 
gram 

• the expansion of topics in the curriculum related to 
professionalism 

• medical ethics and the medical humanities 

• improvement in the planning for, and implementation 
and assessment of, the five current vertical curricula 

• the possible creation of a sixth vertical curriculum in 
complementary and alternative medicine 

• the expansion of behavioral assessment of students in 
both basic science courses and clinical clerkships and 
electives 

• the continuing challenge of expanding active and in- 
dependent learning opportunities and clinically rele- 
vant basic science course work 

• further enhancement of lateral integration, indepen- 
dent learning, and behavioral assessment in the pre- 
clinical curriculum 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Dean of Academic Affairs was appointed in re- 
sponse to the Faculty Council’s request and to external 
recognition of the need for an individual other than the 
dean to have central administrative responsibility for the 
curriculum. 

♦ The Curriculum and Evaluation Committee (C&E 
Committee) was reconstituted to be less department/ 
d isc ipl ine-specific . 

♦ The C&E Committee was later replaced by a smaller, 
even more general Education Committee to set general 
school-wide educational direction and policy. 

♦ Year-specific subcommittees have been formed and are 
actively pursuing horizontal and vertical integration of 
the curriculum. 

♦ The clinical curriculum is planned and managed cen- 
trally, but is implemented, with the help of campus 
deans, at the school’s three clinical campuses. 



Office of Education 

♦ There is currently no office of education at the school, 
although the creation of such a group to support the 
Dean of Academic Affairs is under way. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a specific program budget for the school from 
state funds and medical student tuition. 

♦ There is no discrete portion of the budget designated 
specifically for medical student education. 

♦ The Ambulatory Center of Excellence has a specific 
budget that was obtained by the reallocation of existing 
state school of medicine monies at the start of academic 
year 1996-97. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ No formal school-wide recognition program exists for 




faculty whose primary responsibility is the medical stu- 
dent education program. 

♦ Selected clinical departments present recognition awards 
at their departmental recognition dinners. 

♦ Students select outstanding teachers at the end of their 
basic science curriculum and at graduation. 

♦ The incentive portion of raises from state funds may be 
used centrally or by departments to reward teaching ex- 
cellence. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In the mid-1990s the C&E Committee developed global 
objectives that students should demonstrate at the time 
of their graduation. These objectives are 

• completion of medical school in four years 

• achievement of passing scores on USMLE 1, II, and 
III on first attempt 

• preparedness to enter a generalist career in South Da- 
kota 

• obtaining residency in the field of choice 

• commitment to lifelong learning 

• ability to conduct and present (verbally and in writ- 
ing) a complete history, physical, and diagnostic/ther- 
apeutic plan 

• effective communication with patients, peers, and the 
public 

• understanding and practice of ethical decision making 

• understanding of major trends in health care delivery 

• comfort working in small groups 

• ability to assess and critically evaluate the medical lit- 
erature and patient care data electronically 

♦ The new Education Committee has begun, as its initial 
work, an extensive expansion and revision of the schools 
learning objectives, stimulated by the Medical School 
Objectives Project and the Continuum of Competency 
developed by the Accreditation Council for Graduate 
Medical Education and the American Board of Medical 
Specialists. 
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Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There has been a significant shift in the location of clin- 
ical education, especially in the third year, from inpatient 
to outpatient settings. 

♦ The third-year experience at one campus is based en- 
tirely in an ambulatory setting (Yankton Model Pro- 
gram), while the other two clinical campuses have 
weekly longitudinal ambulatory experiences in primary 
care settings throughout the third year. 

♦ Traditional third-year clerkships have been coupled to 
allow for horizontal integration and to provide for a 
greater longitudinal outpatient clinical experience 
within disciplines. 

♦ To span issues created by a distance (400 miles between 
campuses) and time zones (Central and Mountain Time 
within the state), much of the didactic material in the 
third year is now Web based. 

♦ Each year since the mid 1990s, there has been a consis- 
tent movement within the basic science disciplines to 
introduce specific subject matter using clinical vignettes, 
to decrease didactic lectures, and to move learning to 
interactive small-group experiences. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the teaching of physical 
diagnosis skills in the second year, in the third year ob- 
stetrics-gynecology rotation, and in the school-wide 
OSCE at the end of the third year. 

♦ Faculty development in the creation and use of stan- 
dardized patients is currently under way. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students arc not required to have laptop computers, but 
are required to use computers throughout the curriculum. 

♦ All students are assigned Internet accounts and partici- 
pate in medical informatics orientation during the initial 
week of their first year. 

♦ Dial-up Internet access is available on all campuses. 

♦ Optional, formal learning opportunities are available to 
students, faculty, and staff in the areas of office produc- 
tivity software, Internet, literature searching, and edu- 
cational technologies. 

♦ On-line asynchronous Web-based instruction is used in 
the first three years of the curriculum, with the greatest 
use in the third year. 

♦ On-line instruction includes text, video, and image ma- 
terials for didactics, small-group patient-based exercises, 
and testing and evaluation. 

♦ Third-year students participate in a required rwo-hour 
workshop on presentation techniques and distance learn- 
ing during orientation ro the third year. 

o.ae 



♦ Evidence-based medicine is a ten-hour instructional 
module in the family medicine junior clerkship. 

♦ The curriculum for the first two years of the undergrad- 
uate medical education program have been entered into 
the AAMC’s Curriculum Management and Information 
Tool (CurrMIT). 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The use of standardized patients has increased over the 
past few years in the school-wide OSCE given at the end 
of the third year. 

♦ With a faculty development program in the use of stan- 
dardized patients now completed, there will be increased 
use of standardized patients in third-year clerkship eval- 
uations, starting in obstetrics-gynecology. 

♦ A pre-matriculation computer literacy assessment is ad- 
ministered to all students to track their skills and aware- 
ness. 

♦ Web-based clinical experience database logs are main- 
tained by students in the third year and will be expanded 
for use in other years beginning in the next academic 
year. 

♦ The database tracks all meaningful diagnostic and pro- 
cedural patient encounters in all courses, including lon- 
gitudinal ambulatory care clinics to document student 
experiences and provide a mechanism to measure com- 
parability between campuses, courses, clinical sites, and 
clinical faculty. 

♦ On-line assessment instruments have been developed us- 
ing a Web-deliverable database system for academic lead- 
ership evaluation, course-related evaluations, ..nd curric- 
ulum-based student evaluations. 

♦ A school-wide OSCE was begun five years ago and is 
administered to all students at the end of their third year. 

♦ Students falling below an expected level of performance 
are counseled by the academic dean and must justify how 
they plan to correct their deficiencies through their cur- 
rent or modified fourth-year schedules or through inde- 
pendent study. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students’ clinical experiences now begin in the first year 
within the Introduction to Clinical Medicine (ICM) 
course as students interact with patients in various age 
groups within the hiopsychosocial model. 

♦ Experiences build during the physical diagnosis compo- 
nent of the second year of ICM. The experiences take 
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place in a variety of settings, including nursing homes, 
clinics, individual practitioners’ offices, and hospitals. 

♦ At the end of the seccnd year, each student spends one 
month in a rural family medicine preceptorship. The pro- 
gram has been in existence for over 50 years and sets the 
stage for the required family medicine experiences in the 
third and fourth years. This continued experience in 
family medicine has resulted in the highest rate of stu- 
dents entering family practice of any U.S. medical 
school, as judged by the receipt of the Gold Achieve- 
ment Award from the Academy of Family Physicians 
consecutively for the last five years. 

♦ Students are at one of three clinical campuses through- 
out their third year. At the Yankton campus, the entire 
third year is a student-centered experience that is based 
in a single ambulatory clinical setting. 

♦ At the other two clinical campuses, students are in phy- 
sicians’ offices during most rotations. 

♦ Students spend time in most clerkships in a hospital set- 
ting as well. The students typically work with a single 
clinical faculty member rather than being assigned to a 
ward or teaching service. 



♦ During the fourth year, student experiences are widely 
varied by subject matter and setting in the elective half 
of the year. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum has been reviewed regularly by individ- 
ual courses at monthly mettings of the C&E Committee. 
The process allows the committee to look at the course 
content and outcomes/evaluation of each course by 
course/department-generated written or verbal presenta- 
tion. The limitation of this process was that it has not 
incorporated defined mechanisms for horizontal or ver- 
tical change and thus changes have been slow, except 
where dictated by the School’s administration. 

♦ Without a strong mechanism to dictate change, curric- 
ular elements that were not discipline-specific (e.g., 
ethics/professionalism, domestic violence, nutrition, 
practice management) have been difficult to place in the 
curriculum. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The Medical Student Education Committee (MSEC) 
was constituted in 1993 to replace a large department 
tally-based curricular governance committee. 

♦ The MSEC was composed of individuals who volun- 
teered to spend a considerable portion of their time im- 
plementing the generalist curriculum and developing op- 
portunities for vertical and horizontal integration. 

♦ In 1996, the membership of the MSEC was modified to 
increase the number of clinical faculty, to be more rep- 
resentative of the teaching faculty at large. 

♦ The MSEC leadership changed from having a chair to 
faculty co-chairs, one being a clinician and the other a 
basic scientist. 

♦ The MSEC has the option of appointing ad-hoc com- 
mittees to address specific issues, and frequently has mul- 
tiple working groups of faculty and students delving into 
curricular issues and making recommendations for the 
MSEC’s consideration. 

♦ The design of recently implemented curricular revisions 
has been heavily influenced by recommendations from 
these working groups. 

♦ The MSEC utilizes inputs from a variety of sources (fac- 
ulty, students, and administrators; working groups; and 
results of course and program evaluations) to set its 
agenda. 

♦ The recommendations of the MSEC are forwarded to the 
dean and/or executive associate dean for approval. 



♦ Major changes are brought to the faculty at large and to 
the department chairs for consideration. 

♦ Once approved, changes are implemented through the 
executive associate dean, department chairs, and course 
directors. 

♦ Data from course and program evaluations come back to 
the MSEC for analysis and subsequent use in curricular 
decision making. 



Office of Education 

♦ Daily educational support for the reform effort has been 
provided through the educational support staff of the Of- 
fice of Academic Affairs. 

♦ The staff within that office has approximately doubled 
within the last five years. 

♦ The expanded and more complex responsibilities re- 
quired new staff with substantially higher educational 
credentials. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Guiding Principles 

♦ Adults learn best when information and concepts are 
presented in context. 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Governance Structure 
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♦ integration of basic and clinical sciences should occur 
throughout the curriculum. 

♦ Learning in medical education should be active and stu- 
dent-centered. 

♦ The curriculum should prepare students to be lifelong 
learners and critical thinkers. 

♦ Clinical integration should occur early in the educa- 
tional process. 

♦ The differing learning styles of students should be con- 
sidered when developing educational experiences. 



History of Change 

♦ Prior to curricular renewal efforts, the curriculum had the 
following features. 

• The curriculum during the first two years was primarily 
department-based and lecture-driven, with most con- 
tent decisions made within departments. 

• Preceptorship experiences for traditional-track stu- 
dents were limited to two weeks during the first two 
years in primary care offices. 

• The Kellogg rural primary care track offered an ex- 
ception to students who spent extended periods of 
time in rural health care settings over a period of four 
years. 

♦ In 1991 East Tennessee State University received one of 
seven national grants awarded by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation to develop a model community-based edu- 
cational program that emphasized an interdisciplinary 
approach to primary health care delivery. 

♦ The Community Partnership Program that emerged was 
the product of a collaborative effort between the colleges 
of medicine, nursing, and public and allied health, and 
focused on two rural underserved Appalachian counties 
in northeast Tennessee. 

♦ In 1995 the MSEC completed a vertical review of the 
curriculum. 

♦ In 1996 the executive associate dean for academic and 
faculty affairs charged the MSEC with ( 1 ) integrating the 
basic medical sciences and clinical sciences across years 
one to four, (2) decreasing lecture hours while increasing 
independent study time, case-based/problem-based learn- 
ing experiences, and computer-assisted instruction, (3) 
developing longitudinal curriculum themes, and (4) re- 
viewing the existing evaluation process. 

♦ In 1996-97 lecture hours were reduced and topics were 
aligned for the first two years. A one-day faculty retreat 
was held to discuss curricular issues. 

♦ In 1997-98 computer-based diagnostic reasoning skills 
were added, lecture hours were further reduced, and 
alignment continued. 



♦ Faculty working groups organized by the MSEC ad- 
dressed issues relating to curriculum and evaluation. A 
comprehensive program evaluation plan was developed. 

♦ A four-day faculty retreat (attended by 75 faculty and 23 
students) was held to reach consensus on curricular re- 
form recommendations. 

♦ In 1998-99 the dean charged the MSEC with (1) de- 
termining the best curricular model for moving the in- 
tegration effort forward, (2) finalizing the system for pe- 
riodic review of clerkships and courses, (3) assessing the 
educational experiences in years three and four, (4) re- 
fining the process for documentation of commencement 
objectives, and (5) developing a “health focus” for the 
curriculum. 

♦ Comprehensive faculty development was provided to de- 
velop small-group teaching skills. 

♦ Problem-based learning experiences were dramatically 
increased during the first two years. Faculty and student 
working groups continued to address specific curricular 
issues. 

♦ In 1999-00 the two-week preceptorship experience con- 
tinues but has been expanded to permit students addi- 
tionally to spend one afternoon per week in a primary 
care physician’s office for one semester during their first 
year. 

♦ A retired physicians group composed of 18 retired doc- 
tors was formed and began meeting every two months 
with interested students over lunch to discuss real-life 
practice issues. 

♦ Contact hours in Practicing Medicine, a two-year course 
that provides clinical linkages to basic science course- 
work, have more than doubled and have required in- 
creased participation by both clinical and basic science 
faculty. 

♦ Plans for 2001-02 include the beginning of a new, more 
comprehensive curriculum revision with even greater 
emphasis on integration. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Before the reform effort, education in the first two years 
was primarily lecture-driven. 

♦ As a result of ongoing curricular change, lecture time has 
decreased in almost every course, with a substantial in- 
crease in problem-based and small-group learning expe- 
riences. 

♦ Faculty were initially trained to facilitate problem-based 
learning by a consulting team from another institution. 

♦ A need for additional training was identified by the fac- 
ulty, and as a result The Teachers Group was formed. 
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Members of this group met regularly to practice and en- 
hance their teaching abilities in small-group settings. 

♦ Standardized patients and objective structured clinical 
examinations have been utilized in the Practicing Med- 
icine course. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Entering students are now required to have laptop com' 
puters. 

♦ Prior to the increased emphasis on instructional tech- 
nology, access to computers was limited for both faculty 
and students. 

♦ With a substantial increase in the number of computers, 
faculty commonly place course notes and slides on the 
intranet Web site. 

♦ Some faculty have developed self' instruction modules 
available on the Web. Each seat in the student class- 
rooms under construction in the new basic science build- 
ing will have a power outlet and direct access to the 
intranet and the Internet. 

♦ The Medical Imaging and Design Laboratory was created 
and dedicated to assisting faculty and students to develop 
needed computer skills. 

♦ A computerized clinical log has been developed to track 
student clerkship experiences and identify experiential 
gaps that need attention. 

♦ The MSEC is currently identifying ways to increase the 
basic science presence in the clinical years. 



Changes in Assessment 

Evaluation instruments for third- and fourth-year clerkships 
are being revised following successful use in a departmental 
pilot study. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The strategies used successfully in the cun icular renewal 
activitie . included: 

• the use of multiple working groups of faculty and stu- 
dents to address issues and make recommendations 



• extended faculty -student retreats 

• reorganization of the MSEC to increase clinical fac- 
ulty and student representation 

• having co-chairs fox the MSEC (one clinician and one 
basic scientist) 

♦ Highlights and unanticipated outcomes of the process 

include 

• increased faculty interaction 

• increased faculty-student interaction relating to cur- 
ricular issues 

• increased focus on the teaching-learning process 

• development of longitudinal preceptorships 

• a broader spectrum of learning experiences available 
for students with different learning styles 

♦ The curriculum will be reviewed using 

• student evaluations of courses and clerkships 

• student feedback teams for each course 

• external standardized exam performance (USMLE and 
NBME subject exams) 

• faculty assessment of students 

• AAMC Graduation Questionnaire feedback 

• feedback from residency directors regarding perfor- 
mance of graduates 

• meetings with class officers 

• MSEC student representatives’ feedback 

• individual structured interviews with various subsets 
of stakeholders (students, faculty, course directors, 
chairs, other administrators) 

• tracking of career choices and residency placements 

• assessment of adequacy of resources needed to en- 
hance program change 

• systematic review of curriculum to determine increases 
in experiences that promote independent lifelong 
learning 

• student advancement and graduation rates 



Future Challenges and Goals 

♦ Continued faculty resistance to change (“If it’s not bro- 
ken, why fix it?” attitude). 

♦ Perceived threats to departmental autonomy and control. 

♦ The need to recruit faculty for small-group teaching. 

♦ Developing the institutional consensus needed to move 
forward with sustained curricular renewal. 
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University of Tennessee 



University of Tennessee College of Medicine 

Richard Peppler, PhD, and John Boker, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The Committee on Undergraduate Medical Education 
(CUME) is advisory to the dean on educational issues. 

♦ The Biomedical Sciences Subcommittee (BSS) addresses 
educational issues such as course changes, scheduling is- 
sues, and student and course evaluation processes perti- 
nent to the first two years of the curriculum. 

♦ The Clinical Sciences Subcommittee (CSS) addresses 
educational issues pertinent to the clinical component of 
the curriculum. 

♦ The dean recently charged the CUME to undertake a 
two-year review of the courses and clerkships in the cur- 
riculum, with special emphasis on integration of content 
and student evaluation. 

Office of Education 

♦ 'The College of Medicine at the University of Tennessee 
does not have an office of education support. All of this 
support is provided by the Office of Academic and Fac- 
ulty Affairs. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A separate budget for the educational urograms in the 
first and second years was established in 1985. 



♦ The funds are provided by the dean through the Office 
of Academic and Faculty Affairs. 

♦ Funds are also provided in the same manner to some 
clinical departments for standardized patients and teach- 
ing assistants. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ In 1999, a campus-wide program known as the Academy 
for Distinguished Teachers was established. Only the 
most outstanding teachers are inducted into this acad- 
emy. Each plays an important role in helping young fac- 
ulty to become more effective teachers. 
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Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty have had learning outcomes for the entire 
educational program for many years. 

♦ During 1999-2000, faculty in each course and clerkship 
identified the educational goals and ohjectives for their 
respective programs. 



FIGURE 1 : Governance Structure 
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Changes in Pedagogy 

The Longitudinal Community Program represents the most 

significant change in pedagogy at the college of medicine. 

♦ With the matriculation of the class of 2003, the Longi- 
tudinal Community Program was launched. 

♦ This program took the existing courses of Behavioral Sci- 
ence, Preventive Medicine, Nutrition, and Introduction 
to Clinical Skills from the first and second years of the 
curriculum and combined them with community expe- 
riences and precepting experiences in the community. 
The program is presented in a week-long format, with 
the first week of each exam block in the first year and 
the last week of each exam block in the second year of 
medical school devoted entirely to the Longitudinal 
Community Program. 

♦ There are a total of six weeks of the program in the first 
year and four weeks in the second year. Sixteen hours of 
the week are spent by the students in the community. 
At least eight of these hours are with one of 130 pre- 
ceptors who were recruited during the summer. Over 
70% of these preceptors are primary care practitioners. 
The additional eight hours are spent by the students 
working with various community agencies. Every student 
is required to identify a problem, develop an appropriate 
intervention, provide that intervention, collect data as 
to the effectiveness of the intervention, and present the 
project in poster format at the end of the second year. 
Another afternoon of this week is devoted to instruction 
in taking a history and performing a physical exam under 
the direction of one of the full-time faculty and fourth- 
year students. Other topics presented during the week 
include concepts from behavioral sciences, preventive 
medicine, nutrition, women’s and children’s health ini- 
tiatives, and ethics. Many of these concepts are presented 
in small-group format as clinical cases. 

♦ The students’ attainment of clinical skills is evaluated 
utilizing standardized patients at the end of the first and 
second years. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students have not been required to have computers. 

♦ More and more courses and clerkships are incorporating 
computer technology into their offerings. 
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♦ In 1999 a computer testing center was established in the 
college of medicine. 

♦ All examinations in second-year courses and several in 
the first year are administered via computer. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ The college has initiated a process whereby all exami- 
nations in the second year and several in the first year 
are administered by computer. 

♦ Standardized patients have been utilized in the past, but 
their use as an assessment method will be increased with 
the class of 2003. 

♦ Both standardized patients and OSCEs will be incorpo- 
rated as assessment methods at the ends of the first and 
second years and within certain clerkships in the third 
year. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ In addition to the clinical experiences students now have 
in the Longitudinal Community Program in the first and 
second years, students have 20 months of clinical clerk- 
ships in the third and fourth yearf in hospitals and offices 
in Memphis, Chattanooga, Jackson, Knoxville, and 
Nashville. 

♦ Several months of clinical clerkships are spent in phy- 
sicians’ offices throughout the state. The college of med- 
icine is truly a state-wide institution. 

♦ Over 50% of the 20 clinical months are spent by the 
students in ambulatory settings. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ All courses and clerkships were reviewed in the self-study 
conducted in preparation for the LCME site visit in 
1998. 

♦ With faculty developing core learning objectives, the 
dean has asked the members of the CUME to begin an 
in-depth review of the educational program. This will be 
done as a two-year project, with special emphasis on 
course and clerkship integration and student assessment. 

♦ The CUME and its subcommittees, the BSS and CSS, 
are responsible for on-going review of the entire educa- 
tional program. 
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Vanderbilt University 



Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 

Gerald S. Gotterer, MD, PhD, George Bolian, MD, Deborah C. German, MD, 
and John E* Chapman, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ A collaborative process of evaluation and renewal has 
evolved to assure continuing improvement in all com- 
ponents of the core curriculum. 

♦ Key components in the process are the Student Curric- 
ulum Committee, composed of elected members from 
each class and additional student volunteers; the Aca- 
demic Program Committee, composed of faculty mem- 
bers appointed by the dean and the elected members of 
the Student Curriculum Committee; and the course di- 
rectors. 

♦ There have been retreats and workshops of the faculty 
and students to consider the overall curriculum. These 
sessions have benefitted from the involvement of na- 
tional leaders in medical education. 

♦ The outcomes of the retreats and workshops have led to 
modifications that include the introduction of more in- 
depth research experiences for all students, required am- 
bulatory clerkships, a new course on nutrition, and a 
commitment to enhance education relating to cultural 
competence and other aspects of the doctor- patient re- 
lationship. 



Office of Education 

♦ In 1998 Vanderbilt University established the Center for 
Teaching as a university-wide resource to enhance the 
quality of teaching throughout the university. 

♦ The center has collaborated with the dean’s office of the 
school of medicine to sponsor a variety of programs for 
faculty and residents to improve teaching at the bedside, 
in small groups, and in lecture format. 

♦ The center works directly with departments to 
strengthen faculty’s and residents’ skills in teaching and 
learning. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The students and the school recognize those faculty and 
residents who have distinguished themselves in the con- 
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tributions they have made to the educational programs 
of the school. 

♦ The students have had a longstanding award for the fac- 
ulty member chosen by the fourth-year class who has 
made the most significant contribution to their educa- 
tion as undergraduate medical students. 

♦ In recent years, the Student Curriculum Committee 
broadened the array of teaching awards made by the stu- 
dents in order to recognize the large number of persons 
they identify' as having made significant contributions to 
their education. 

♦ Recognizing that teaching in a medical school environ- 
ment occurs in various formats, not all of which are read- 
ily identified by students, the school has established a 
new series of teaching awards. These awards recognize 
teaching in (1) lecture format, (2) small-group format, 
(3) the clinical setting with medical students, (4) the 
clinical setting with residents, and (5) mentoring in the 
laboratory. The recipients of these awards are selected by 
committees of faculty’ from nominations made by faculty. 
They are associated with monetary’ awards. 
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Learning Outcomes 

♦ At a curriculum retreat, the faculty' and students recog- 
nized the need to identify more explicit learning objec- 
tives for the educational program. 

♦ The Academic Programs Committee used the AAMC’s 
Medical School Objectives Project (MSOP) and adopted 
some, modified others, and supplemented the list with 
some objectives of its own. The committee identified a 
total of 30 objectives for the educational program at 
Vanderbilt. 

♦ These objectives were endorsed by the Executive Faculty 
of the School of Medicine. 

♦ Adoption of the objectives led to a critical assessment of 
the extent to which the objectives are addressed in the 
formal and informal curriculum and the degree to which 
the faculty' were assessing or could assess the achieve- 
ment of these objectives. 
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♦ The assessment led to a modification of how students are 
evaluated during the clinical phase of the educational 
process. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Vanderbilt has long had a highly valued elective curric- 
ulum in the first two years. Three afternoons per week 
are allocated for elective experiences throughout most of 
the first two years. With the encouragement of faculty, 
students have increasingly used this elective time for stu- 
dent-initiated experiences that involve faculty for guid- 
ance and mentoring. These experiences have most com- 
monly had a research or community service orientation, 
have involved students either individually or in groups, 
and frequently have been pursued in subsequent elective 
periods or over summer breaks. Faculty view such student 
involvement in the design of their own education as an 
important stimulus to a commitment to lifelong learning 
and also as reinforcement of most Vanderbilt students’ 
interest in creating new knowledge or community ser- 
vice. 

♦ Case-based small-group discussion and problem-oriented 
learning in both electives and most of the required 
courses stimulate active learning by students. 

♦ The curriculum addresses conveying bad news to patients 
and families and other difficult doctor -patient commu- 
nication issues with the use of simulated situations. 
These exercises are part of the required fourth-year pri- 
mary care experience and are done in small groups. Each 
student is presented with a clinical scenario, a nurse 
practitioner and a faculty member simulate a patient and/ 
or the family, and the student presents the information 
to the patient and/or family. Colleagues in the small 
group and the faculty then critique each student’s efforts. 
Students have rated this experience as one of the high- 
lights of this clerkship. 



Application of Computer Technology 



♦ Multimedia technology is used in support of teaching 
both in the classroom and for study and assessment. 

♦ E-mail is provided for all students and faculty' and serves 
to promote communication. 

♦ Vanderbilt has been an active participant in the 
AAMC Curriculum Management and Information Tool 
(CurrMIT) project and uses the curriculum database to 
facilitate information exchange about curricular content 
among teaching faculty. 

♦ Students in primary care clerkships are now participating 
in a study of the effectiveness of Web-based asynchro- 
nous learning in lieu of gathering for lectures so that 
disruption to their experiences with patients and clini- 
cian mentors can be minimized. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The required clinical curriculum provides students with 
a balanced exposure to inpatient and ambulatory care. 

♦ Inpatient experiences are varied and occur in an aca- 
demic medical center, private hospitals, and a Veterans 
Administration hospital. 

♦ Ambulatory clinical experiences have been part of the 
required curriculum for several years. There are required 
four-week rotations in emergency medicine and primary 
care medicine. 

♦ Students spend time in physicians’ offices during the pe- 
diatric core clerkship as well as during the four-week 
fourth-year primary care clerkship. 

♦ Students have the option of working in a pediatrics or 
adult general medicine environment to complete the re- 
quired primary care rotation. Some students may opt to 
complete this rotation at sites distant from Nashville. 

♦ Students have had options for clinical exposure during 
the preclinical years in preceptorships with community 
physicians and in the hospital and community emer- 
gency medicine system through the elective program. 

♦ The elective preceptorship will be incorporated into the 
required curriculum of the first two years so that all stu- 
dents will now have this experience as part of a program 
that focuses on the doctor-patient relationship and the 
social context in which medicine is practiced. 



♦ The Vanderbilt University Medical Center has been a 
leader in the introduction of computer technology’ into 
the clinical care setting. 

♦ Vanderbilt medical students have their clinical experi- 

ences in an environment that provides exposure to and 
experience with cutting-edge technology for record keep- 
ing, ordering, decision making, and on-demand access to 
on-line literature references. , V* V 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A major curriculum review was accomplished at an all- 
day retreat of faculty and students, with subsequent 
workshops by specific task forces and activities of the 
Academic Programs Committee. The outcome of this re- 
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view process was the development of specific learning 
objectives for the curriculum that could be used as 
benchmarks for curricular development and assessment. 
Themes derived from the review process included: 

• improved coordination of content across the curricu' 
lum. This has been addressed with the use of the 
AAMC CurrMlT system to provide teaching faculty 
with access to information about the contents of other 
parts of the currxulum with which their own teaching 
activities might be linked. 

• Increased attention to cultural sensitivity and ethical, 
social, legal, and economic issues as they relate to the 
doctor-patient relationship and the context in which 
medicine is practiced. 

• Affirmation of the value of the elective component of 
the preclinical curriculum as a means for students to 
pursue areas of special interest and to individualize 
their educational experiences: 

• This commitment to the elective program and its vab 
ues has led to increased efforts from faculty to support 
student'initiated elective experiences. Active learning 
by Vanderbilt students and their involvement in the 
assessment and evolution of the curriculum have com 
tributed importantly to Vanderbilt’s having the high' 
est rating of graduates’ satisfaction with their educa' 
tional experiences. 
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• Attention is paid to “professionalism” and those as' 
pects of the curriculum and educational environment 
that support the development of desired characteris- 
tics of a physician. 

The faculty is developing specific learning objectives 
for the longitudinal component curriculum that will 
address professionalism. 

• Achievement of many of the defined learning objec' 
tives is reached in steps and matures with time, and 
some of these objectives, particularly those that are 
attitudinal and behavioral, cannot now be readily as- 
sessed. 

♦ The assessment of students in the clinical years has been 
modified so that students must not only pass each of the 
required clerkships, but also demonstrate during the 
course of the third year satisfactory progress in achieving 
six categories of learning objectives: knowledge, access' 
ing information, skills for diagnosis and management of 
patient problems, clinical reasoning, communication 
skills and interpersonal relationships, and professionalism 
and values. This longitudinal approach to evaluation not 
only tracks the smaller number of students with difftcul- 
ties but also, most significantly, provides students with 
formative evaluations to assist them in their develop- 
ment as physicians. 
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Baylor College of Medicine 



Baylor College of Medicine 

Rebecca Kirkland, MD, and Boyd Richards, 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Dramatic shifts in size, membership, and role of the cur- 
riculum committee have occurred since curricular re- 
newal was initiated. 

♦ The committee size was reduced from 44 members to 13; 
members were appointed based on their educational 
leadership, not department membership. 

♦ Student membership on the committee increased from 
two to three. 

♦ A position of curriculum dean was created and the chair 
of the curriculum committee was appointed to chat po- 
sition. 

♦ Course directors’ accountability to the curriculum com- 
mittee has been increased. 

♦ Standardized course and faculty evaluations are under 
the direction of the curriculum dean. 

♦ The curriculum dean reports to the academic deans and 
the vice presidents. 

♦ A member of the curriculum committee has been ap- 
pointed chair, replacing the curriculum dean as chair. 

♦ New subcommittees of the curriculum committee have 
been formed to stimulate ongoing renewal. 



Office of Education 

♦ The school created an Office of Curriculum in 1995 with 
four staff members to support the medical school curric- 
ulum. 

♦ A director, with a faculty appointment, was hired in 
1996, and additional staff were added during the next 
three years. 

♦ In 1997, the Office of Educational Assessment and Re- 
search was created, with one faculty and two staff. 

♦ These two offices work in tandem to provide curriculum 
coordination for non-departmental courses, to evaluate 
all courses, and to provide a variety of educational ser- 
vices to the College. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ In 1995, when the Office of Curriculum was formed and 
a revised curriculum was implemented, the school estab- 
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lished a discrete budget to support specific, non-depart- 
mental components of the curriculum. 

♦ Funds for this discrete budget come from monies received 
from the state of Texas and from other general operating 
budgets of the college. 

♦ This budget includes salaries for members of the Office 
of Curriculum and the Office of Educational Assessment 
and Research and monies for curriculum supplies or con- 
tract services and travel for faculty to national meetings 
or conferences. 

♦ This is not a comprehensive budget and supports only a 
small part of the educational program. 

♦ Other monies for education are distributed directly to 
departments as part of long-established budgeting pro- 
cedures. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ As part of the curriculum renewal process, faculty indi- 
cated the school needed to provide a system of instructor 
recognition and reward for excellence in teaching. 

♦ The Master Teacher’s Fellowship Program was created to 
address this request. 

♦ The Faculty Training and Education Committee was 
formed and evolved to become the Committee for Edu- 
cator Development with the purpose of creating a pro- 
teaching environment at the school. 

♦ The committee provides workshops to improve teaching 
skills and to orient faculty to teaching opportunities. It 
has developed programs to reward excellence in teaching 
and contributions in education. 

♦ Funding has been identified for the Barbara and Corbin 
J. Robertson, Jr. Presidential Teaching Award. 

♦ A Web site was developed to permit easy access to in- 
formation about the teaching opportunities. 

♦ A medical education seminar series was created to high- 
light scholars in medical education. 

♦ A system of measuring teaching quality, including stu- 
dent and resident evaluation of teaching quality of lec- 
turers and clinical attendings, was developed and imple- 
mented. 

♦ Faculty continue to express dissatisfaction that depart- 
ment chairs do not recognize the importance of their 
teaching contributions and that there are increasing 
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pressures to spend more time in revenue-producing ac- 
tivities. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school adopted an educational goals statement in 

1991. 

♦ When the new curriculum committee met in October 

1992, a mission statement and basic tenets were articu- 
lated and agreed upon. 

♦ In 1993, the committee crafted the statement of ultimate 
outcomes: To prepare skillful, productive, ethical physi- 
cians who advance and apply, in a humane fashion, sci- 
entific discovery and technologic innovation to the 
health care needs of individual patients, their families, 
and to larger societal groups. 

♦ The outcome statement was revised in 2000 to include 
explicit references to professionalism. A list of the spe- 
cific recommendations and outcomes identified by the 
committee is available from the authors. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ There has been a reduction in lecture hours. 

♦ Clinically oriented longitudinal courses have been added 
to the preclinical curriculum. 

♦ Pathophysiology, pathology, and pharmacology are or- 
ganized into organ-based modules. 

♦ An “academic half-day” has been added to the clinical 
curriculum for longitudinal courses. 

♦ Further integration of the basic science disciplines is 
planned. 

♦ There are plans for the systematic insertion throughout 
the four-year curriculum of learning experiences and per- 
formance assessments related to priority thematic areas 
(e.g., women’s health, pain management, palliative care, 
managed care, evidence -based medicine, genetics). 

♦ Nutrition, evidence-based medicine, critical appraisal, 
radiology’, and ethics have all been added as required 
courses. 

♦ Required ambulatory experiences have increased to 10% 
of the time in the first 1 8 months of the curriculum and 
an additional 10% in the third year. Clinical core rota- 
tions have increased ambulatory experiences as much as 
30% (e.g., in surgery). 




♦ A number of courses using small groups and cases were 
introduced as part of the curricular revision process. 
These courses include Integrated Problem Solving (IPS), 
which uses methods of problem-based learning; Patient, 
Physician and Society (PPS), which involves biweekly 
small-group skill-development sessions; and Mechanisms 
and Management of Disease (MMD), which involves 
weekly student-led case discussions. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the Family and Com- 
munity Medicine clerkship and throughout the PPS 
course for teaching and assessment. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not currently required to own computers, 
although many do. 

♦ The school has a computer lab and a number of class- 
rooms are networked for individual or group use. 

♦ Preclinical-curriculum students use these computers for 
accessing e-mail, viewing images and slides from labs or 
lectures organized on the Web, and reviewing streaming 
video files of lectures. 

♦ First-year students complete an informatics module 
within the first two weeks of school, ensuring that they 
have basic computer and informat ion -management skills. 

♦ Auditoriums have LCD projectors and hookups for lap- 
top computers to display Power Point slides, simulations, 
animations, and other multimedia materials. 

♦ A task force is addressing and prioritizing information 
technology issues in education, including hand-held 
computing devices, use of simulation, the balance of di- 
dactic lecture- and information-technology- based cases, 
course information on the Web, and Web-based tech- 
nology for the evaluation process. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used in an OSCE at the end 
of the PPS course and in an end-of-clerkship assessment 
in the Family and Community Medicine clerkship. 

♦ “Passports” have been introduced in community-ori- 
ented longitudinal courses. 

♦ Using passports, preceptors document adequate student 
performances of specified skills (e.g., mini -mental -status 
exam). 
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Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students begin their required clinical clerkships midway 
through their second year. Most of these clerkships are 
based in one or more hospitals in the Texas Medical 
Center, the largest medical center in the world. 

♦ Students also complete a number of elective clinical ro- 
tations. 

♦ First-year students work in clinical offices of community 
preceptors one afternoon approximately every other 
week. 

♦ For the first six months of the year, second-year students 
work with faculty preceptors one afternoon every other 
week in an inpatient setting. 

♦ In addition to their clerkships and electives, third-year 
students work in a community preceptor’s office one af- 
ternoon every week for six months and then rotate one 
afternoon a week through community health service 
agencies for the other six months. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The curriculum was reviewed four times in the decade 
prior to the initiation of curricular renewal: 

• February 1985 — medical education task force 

• June 1990 — curriculum self-study 



• 1990-91 — medical education 2001 task force 

• April 1992 — medical education 2001 task force ex- 
ecutive faculty retreat 

♦ Foremost among the task force’s recommendations was 
the need to redesign and empower the curriculum com- 
mittee. 

♦ Important strategies used in the curricular review and 
ultimate curricular renewal included: 

• agreement on basic tenets or principles 

• leadership by the dean(s) 

• communication with the faculty and “buy-in” 

• external stimuli used to indicated urgency and to en- 
gender the desire and will to change 

♦ The curriculum is evaluated using student feedback from 
student-initiated focus groups for each course; adminis- 
tration-led focus groups for each curriculum block; end- 
of-course written surveys, and student representation on 
the curriculum committee. 

♦ Faculty provide feedback about the curriculum through 
curriculum and course committee meetings, periodic 
written surveys, and longitudinal structured interviews 
with selected faculty. 

♦ The outcomes of the program are evaluated using stu- 
dents’ performances on written exams (NBME basic sci- 
ence comprehensive exam, course exams, USMLE). 

♦ Three task forces have been appointed to evaluate the 
next steps in curricular renewal. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Structure 



♦ In 1997 the office of the associate dean of medical ed- 
ucation was split into two offices: the offices of the as- 
sociate dean of undergraduate medical education and the 
associate dean of graduate medical education. 

♦ Curriculum management is the responsibility of the 

• dean 

• associate dean of undergraduate medical education 

• curriculum committee 

• office of medical education 

• course directors 



Office of Medical Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education was established in 1990 
and grew out of the former office of Instructional De- 
velopment and Evaluation Services of the Biomedical 
Communications Resource Service Center, established 
in 1972. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education is involved in course 
and faculty evaluation and faculty development. 

♦ The responsibilities of the Office of Medical Education 
have been expanded to include tutoring, recruitment 
training, and utilization of standardized patients for 
teaching and evaluation (OSCE); direct support of com- 
puter-assisted learning; case-based learning; and attend- 
ing to students with special needs. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ During the annual budget process, monies are allocated 
to various departments that support educational pro- 
grams. 

♦ The budget is funded by state funds and grants. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Students vote for faculty to receive awards presented for 

best lecturer. V \ ^ ^ 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Each course director and related faculty determine their 
own course requirements. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small -group experiences have been an integral part of a 
number of first- and second -year courses for many years, 
but the process is evolving. 

♦ Psychiatry, clinical ethics in medicine, clinical medicine, 
pathology, anatomy, cell biology, medical microbiology, 
and integrative human biology all use small-group 
learning. 

♦ Clinical medicine and pathology, both second-year 
courses, use case -based teaching, and other courses are 
beginning to use this technique 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the first-year course 
clinical ethics in medicine course and in the second-year 
course clinical medicine. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the OSCE. 

♦ In the second year, both clinical medicine and pathology 
use case-based teaching, and other courses are moving in 
that direction. 

♦ The first-year clinical ethics in medicine course and the 
second-year clinical medicine course use standardized pa- 
tients for both teaching and assessment. Standardized pa- 
tients are also used in the OSCE. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to have computers of their own, 
in addition to computers provided by the school. 

♦ During the past two years, staff have been hired or reas- 
signed to help with curriculum development, especially 
electronic curriculum development. 

In 1994, computers were purchased for first- and second- 
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year students; these computers have been upgraded re- 
cently. 

♦ The psychiatry course used the computers to provide a 
massive bank of exam questions for student self-study. 

♦ The pathology course discarded a lecture-based course 
and developed a case-based one using gross and micro- 
scopic images with overlays that students could access on 
the computers. 

♦ The clinical medicine course integrates computer presen- 
tation of case histories, laboratory tests, radiographs, 
EKGs, etc., with small-group presentations. 

♦ Virtually all courses have now developed some element 
of computer-based study, and several master documents, 
such as schedules and exam banks, are available. 

♦ Students, faculty, and staff also use e-mail for commu- 
nication. Efforts have been made to focus on using the 
strengths of the computer for teaching. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used, with recruitment, train- 
ing, and utilization coordinated through the Office of 
Medical Education. 

♦ Computers are used for self-assessment in the preclinical 
years. 

♦ Faculty observation of lectures presented in the individ- 
ual courses is used. 

♦ Students must pass an OSCE in the clinical medicine 
course. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have opportunities in physicians’ offices during 
several rotations and clerkships (psychiatry, family med- 
icine, pediatrics, and women’s health), most particularly 
the family medicine rotation. 

♦ Both third- and fourth-year medical students are in- 
volved in hospital wards and subspecialty and ambulatory 
clinics. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A major review of the entire curriculum was begun in 
September 1997. 

♦ The goals of this curricula renewal effort were to exam- 
ine each course and to make recommendations regarding 
the length of time allotted for teaching, the placement 




of individual courses in the schedule, and the exact con- 
tent that was being taught. 

♦ Each course director made an individual presentation to 
the committee, and the committee members made their 
decisions after considering all the courses throughout the 
curriculum. 

♦ Recent efforts have focused on improving vertical and 
horizontal integration of the curriculum and on increas- 
ing the utilization of innovative, educationally sound 
computer-assisted learning. 

♦ There have been substantial challenges and unantici- 
pated outcomes in the technical issues, to be addressed 
as pan of increasing computer-assisted learning. 

♦ The changes are being evaluated prospectively by each 
course that has instituted modifications in its learning 
and teaching process. 

• At the individual level, each course has an evaluation 
of the faculty and the course that is initiated by the 
course director at the end of the course. First- and 
second-year courses are also evaluated at the end of 
the academic year. Third-year clef! -ships are evaluated 
at the end of the academic year. Fourth-year selective/ 
electives are evaluated at the end of each selective/ 
elective. All evaluations with comments are given to 
the course or clerkship director. 

♦ At the institutional level, the Basic Science Education 
Committee and the Clinical Science Education Com- 
mittee are components of the Six-Year Strategic Plan. 



Future Goals 

♦ At the individual level the goal is to strive to increase 
the return rate of all evaluations. At the institutional 
level the following goals have been identified: 

• Clinical science 

— Priorities are to incorporate technology into the 
teaching program wherever and whenever possible 
— Integrate all four years of the curriculum 
— Develop an honors program to acknowledge excel- 
lence in research as well as coursework and com- 
munity and university service 
— Develop an institutional PhD program to be un- 
dertaken during postgraduate training or after clin- 
ical training. 

— Develop institutional core GME programs in the 
business of medicine, ethics of medicine and re- 
search, compliance, risk management, and quality 
improvement 

— Acknowledge teaching with rewards and awards, 
with increased visibility of rewards for excellence 
in teaching 
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• Basic science 

— The recruitment of faculty to enhance teaching 
and training in research in the areas of human ge- 
netics, neuroscience, chemical biology, immunol- 
ogy, developmental biology, microbiology, and cell 
biology must remain a high priority. 

— The goals and objectives of the basic science cur- 
riculum of the medical school must continually be 
reviewed and appropriate changes made in its con- 
tent, organization and management. 

— The staff of the Curriculum Design and Develop- 
ment Group must be recruited, and the central office 
housing this group must be established. The system- 
atic evaluation of each course must begin, and the 
staff of the curriculum design group, together with 
the course directors, must begin entering and testing 
lectures and illustrative material into an electronic 
format. A bank of interactive test questions must be 
developed, and links between lectures in the differ- 
ent basic science courses and lectures during the 
clinical years must be developed. 



— Expansion and enhancement of the institution’s 
basic science graduate programs must occur apace 
with expansion of the research-active faculty. In- 
creased emphasis must be placed on recruitment of 
the brightest research-oriented students into these 
programs and to the establishment of additional 
sources of funds for student stipends. 

— The Medical Scientist Training Program should be 
sustained at its current level of enrollment. Vigor- 
ous recruitment efforts should continue in order to 
enhance the pool of outstanding applicants to this 
program. 

— The institution must maintain the attractiveness 
of faculty positions in terms of salary level, fringe 
benefits, and start-up funds for new faculty, salary 
levels for technical and clerical staff, and access 
to critical institutional core facilities. Maintenance 
of a mechanism for interim funding for faculty 
who suffer temporary losses of competitively- 
won grant support should be an institutional pri- 
ority. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ Since 1990, the curriculum has evolved from a highly 
traditional lecture-based program to two parallel curric- 
ulum tracks for years one and two: 

• the Interactive Learning Track for 24 of 200 students/ 
year — a problem-based curriculum (1995) 

• the Integrated Medical Curriculum for 176 of 200 stu- 
dents/year — a hybrid of problem-based and traditional 
educational methods (1998) 

♦ Governance of the two tracks is through the Curriculum 
Committee, composed of eight members elected by fac- 
ulty and eight members appointed by the dean. This rep- 
resents a centralized approach to curriculum manage- 
ment. 

♦ Coordinating committees for both the Interactive Learn- 
ing Track and Integrated Medical Curriculum assist the 
Curriculum Committee. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Development (OED) was 
established in 1971 to assist faculty in their roles as 
teachers, course and curriculum designers, and evalua- 
tors. 

♦ OED staff guide curriculum evaluation, foster education 
innovation, conduct educational research, and provide 
faculty development. 

♦ Funding for the OED is provided through state funds and 
supplemented by external grants; special state-funded 
grants have supported some activities. 

♦ During the decade of the 1990s the responsibilities of 
the OED have grown and changed to include involve- 
ment in: 

• planning the Interactive Learning Track 

• encouraging students to select generalist careers 

• planning and administering the Integrated Medical 
Curriculum 

• initiating and sponsoring a faculty development pro- 
gram, Scholars in Education 

• managing the Standardized Patient Program, estab- 
lished in 1974 



• training faculty as facilitators for small-group, prob- 
lem-based experiences 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Centralized educational effort is located in the Office of 
the Dean; the primary source of support is state funding. 

♦ The centralized budget is managed by the Vice Dean and 
is divided into four sections: 

• Integrated Medical Curriculum 

• Interactive Learning Track 

• Office of Educational Development 

• Primary Care Education 

♦ Some designated clinical dollars are used for special sec- 
tions of the budget (e.g., standardized patients). 

♦ Most of the clerkship courses do not have identifiable 
budgets, but their support is part of the respective clinical 
departmental budget. 

♦ Robert Wood Johnson primary care initiative grant en- 
abled more clinical experiences in years one and two. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Amounts of faculty contact time in lectures, small-group 
experiences, laboratories, and committees related to the 
curricula are being documented for each faculty member. 

♦ Each department in the medical school is expected to 
provide a proportionate number of 50-hour ^acuity slots 
per year to the educational program of years one and two. 
This “quota” involves approximately half of the School 
of Medicine. 

♦ Current recognition for excellence in faculty participa- 
tion is determined by a variety of student, alumni, and 
administration awards that range from a certificate to 
monetary reward. 

♦ A subcommittee of the curriculum committee — the Fac- 
ulty Rewards Committee — is currently developing im- 
proved ways to document the quality* and quantity’ of 
educational efforts of faculty and suggesting rewards for 
such efforts. 

♦ The institution is currently part of the national effort to 
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FIGURE 1 : Curriculum Administration 
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Integrated Medical Curriculum 
IMC Operations Committee 
6 appointed members 
176 Students join this curriculum each 
year 



IMC Course Directors 

12 courses represented 
2 student members 



1 



Interactive Learning Track 
ILT Operations Committee 
4 appointed members 
24 Students join this curriculum each 
year 



ILT Council 

8 Committees represented 
4 student members 




explore mission-based management of funds, which 
would include documenting and funding educational ef- 
forts of faculty and their respective departments. 

Faculty will be evaluated on their handling of different 
teaching modalities, including lecture, small-group facil- 
itation, laboratory instruction, clinical precepting, and 
the teaching of procedures. Evaluation of the develop- 
ment of special materials and learning tools will also be 
done. The course directors will provide summaries of the 
faculty teaching evaluations to the chairs of the depart- 
ments in which the faculty hold primary appointments. 
Faculty are encouraged to develop and add to teaching 
portfolios that include documentation of their efforts 
along with evaluations. 

The best teachers are identified by their performances, 
not the numbers of hours spent or the numbers of courses 
taught. 

Task forces consisting of students and faculty who review 
the portfolios and select the best one to three teachers 
in each course make awards for high-quality teaching. 



♦ Appointment, Promotion and Tenure Committee re- 
views educational portfolio of faculty. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A faculty committee appointed by the dean, including 
members of the Curriculum Committee, met to specify 
curriculum goals students would be expected to achieve 
before graduation. 

♦ In addition to goals defined by committees, the MSOP 
objectives were reviewed. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee recommended that the 
MSOP objectives, with some modifications, be accepted 
as the goals of the Integrated Medical Curriculum. This 
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recommendation was adopted. [This list of goals is avail' 
able from the author.] 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small'group learning is a more integral part of the cur' 
riculum. 

♦ Beginning in 1998, all year one and year two courses 
have incorporated small'group, case'based learning for a 
significant part of the instmction. 

♦ All courses are expected to have a minimum of 50% of 
time spent in problemsolving sessions such as labs and 
small'group tutorials. 

♦ All tutorials are based on clinical cases that relate di' 
rectly to the basic science content emphasized in the 
respective courses. 

♦ Standardized patients (SPs) are used throughout the four- 
year curriculum. 

♦ State legislature mandated for a four'week family medi' 
cine clerkship. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students have not been required to purchase computers, 
but that is likely to change in the next year. Interested 
students may purchase or lease PCs on campus as part of 
a campus'wide “technology refresh” program. Recom' 
mendations for minimum PC standards are provided for 
students who already own computers or who wish to pur- 
chase them independently. 

♦ There currently is ample access to digital resources via 
computers in the small-group rooms, library computer 
center, and student center. 

Computers are integrated into the two University of Texas 

Medical Branch curricula and serve a variety of functions: 

♦ Bach of the 48 small-group rooms has a computer con- 
nected to the institutional network. 

♦ The graphic images (microscopic and radiographic im- 
ages, patient photos and videos) incorporated into prob- 
lem-based cases are available from a server to computers 
with large monitors in each of the small-group rooms 
where problem-based learning sessions are held. 

♦ Courses use a variety of locally developed and acquired 
programs and atlases as supplemental or required aspects 
of the instructional program. Courses that heavily utilize 
this technology include the anatomy/radiology course, 
the endocrinology/reproduction course, .tjie. obstetrics - 



gynecology clerkship, and the multidisciplinary ambula- 
tory clerkship. 

♦ The Interactive Learning Track utilizes a series of clinical 
computerized cases (diagnostic reasoning cases) for both 
small-group experiences and assessment of clinical rea- 
soning. 

♦ Courses/clerkships administer low-stakes tests on com- 
puter using the LXR Interactive testing program. 

♦ Each course has its own Web page that displays logistic 
information, including schedules, policies, procedures, 
and faculty contact information. The Web CT program 
is used to provide uniform organization, layout, and nav- 
igation for the Web site of each course. 

♦ Students use notebook computers for off-campus clerk- 
ships in year three. 

♦ End-of-course evaluations by students are administered 
on-line for all courses. 

♦ Students are provided free e-mail accounts, which can 
be accessed on or off campus. 

♦ Students on community-based rotations such as the mul- 
tidisciplinary ambulatory clerkship and the family med- 
icine clerkship are provided laptop computers for com- 
munication and instructional purposes. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Summative assessment exercises using SPs are part of stu- 
dent assessment. 

♦ Year three clerkships (internal medicine, family medi- 
cine, multidisciplinary ambulatory clerkship) use SPs as 
part of summative objective structured examinations. 

♦ A year-four SP-based clinical skills examination must be 
passed for graduation. 

♦ OSCEs and faculty observation of clinical skills have 
been used for many years. 

♦ Both tracks are now assessing student performances in 
small-group tutorial experiences. 

♦ Grading has changed from letters and numbers to final 
course grades of Honors, High Pass, Pass, or Fail. 

♦ Class ranking is no longer reported. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students have monthly clinical experiences within 50 
miles of campus in community physicians’ offices as part 
of a longitudinal, community-based, primary care expe- 
rience in years one and two. 

♦ Every year-three student has a 12-week community-based 
ambulatory clerkship somewhere in Texas. 
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♦ Year-three rotations include inpatient, outpatient com- 
munity, and mixed clinic/inpatient assignments. 

♦ Students can elect to take off-campus clinical preceptor- 
ships during break periods or during fourth-year electives. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ In the spring of 1996 a curriculum task force consisting 
of over 90 faculty, students, and staff was appointed. 

♦ Subgroups of the task force were assigned to deal with 

• unmet needs of the curriculum 

• rewards for teaching 

• modalities of education 

• the basic science core 

• organ systems 

• primary care education 

• specialty care 

• evaluation and assessment 

♦ These subgroups were charged with looking at the (then) 
current curriculum and making recommendations for 
curricular changes. 

♦ It was recognized at that time that faculty participation 
in teaching should be documented, compensated, and 
recognized. Discussions were focused on both the philo- 
sophical and structural issues of a medical curriculum for 
the future. 

♦ The results of this operation identified the current real- 
ities of the educational program and an action plan that 
led to a template of the structure of the curriculum, 
needs for faculty in this type of curriculum, and sugges- 
tions for monitoring and evaluating the curriculum. 

♦ This action plan was presented to and approved by the 
faculty of medicine. Course committees and chairs were 
identified and charged to develop the new courses. A 
new curriculum committee was organized to oversee the 
new curriculum, now called the Integrated Medical Cur- 
riculum. 

♦ In 1999, the faculty of medicine were given a progress 
report on the previous four years of the problem-based 
Interactive Learning Track. They voted to continue this 
program as a separate track for the next three years. 



♦ Another analysis will be done after that period and a 
decision made about whether to continue this program 
as a separate track. 

♦ Through a Curriculum Committee Subcommittee for 
curriculum evaluation, a formal, centralized curriculum- 
evaluation process allows monitoring of curricular per- 
formance against curricular goals as well as identification 
of areas requiring attention for the Integrated Medical 
Curriculum and the Interactive Learning Track. 

♦ The process provides for regular, periodic evaluations of 
curricular components and contributes to a database for 
longitudinal study of curricular outcomes, including stu- 
dent ratings of important curricular elements collected 
after each course, and student focus groups. 

♦ Faculty surveys explore specific issues. The resulting data 
are reported to course directors and to the Curriculum 
Committee for use in its formal course review process. 

♦ Additional elements of the curricular evaluation process, 
including surveys of graduates and their residency pro- 
gram directors, are planned for the near future. The Cur- 
riculum Committee makes changes or adjustments in the 
curriculum bn 'ed on this information. 

♦ The AAMC Curriculum Database CurrMIT is currently 
used to catalogue and review the content of years one 
and two in the medical curriculum. 



Future Goals 

♦ Faculty development in the area of teaching and learn- 
ing, e.g., the faculty role in small-group learning 

♦ Improvement of the skills of faculty to provide subjective 
evaluations of students in small-group tutorials and clin- 
ical assessments 

♦ Increased use of educational technologies, including the 
use of computers and Web-based resources 

♦ Enhancement of faculty commitment to and understand- 
ing of a student-based curriculum 

♦ Improving the transition of students from faculty-cen- 
tered undergraduate curricula to a student-centered med- 
ical curriculum 

♦ Development of assessment strategies that provide valid 
evaluations of student progress toward curricular goals 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Management of the educational program is under the 
purview of the medical school Curriculum Committee — 
a standing committee of the Faculty Senate. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is composed of faculty rep- 
resentatives, administrators, and representatives from the 
Office of Educational Programs. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is chaired by a member of 
the general faculty. 

♦ The Office of Educational Programs works cooperatively 
with the Curriculum Committee in the development, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of all curricular offerings. 

♦ The associate dean for educational programs, who is re- 
sponsible also for graduate medical education, reports di- 
rectly to the dean of the medical school. 

♦ Three part-time assistant deans support student activities 
and various educational activities associated with both 
undergraduate and graduate medical education. 

♦ The governance structure and management of the edu- 
cational program have not changed since 1990. 



♦ Support for the OEP is primarily from the state; some 
funding is derived from grants. 

♦ The OEP has considerable grant funding to support the 
development of technology in education. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty whose primary responsibility is in medical stu- 
dent education are identified by the chairs of their re- 
spective departments and their contributions are docu- 
mented in their “faculty profiles.” 

♦ The Dean’s Teaching Excellence Awards recognize fac- 
ulty for their contributions to education. 

♦ Students may recognize faculty for outstanding teaching. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Programs (OEP) supports the 
educational programs, the faculty, and the administration. 

♦ The OEP was developed in 1987 with the appointment 
of an associate dean for educational programs. The first 
medical educator was appointed to the OEP in 1994. 

♦ The director of the OEP is a full-time (PhD) medical 
educator. 

♦ An assistant dean (50% time) was appointed in 1990, 
with responsibility for student support activities. 

♦ The OEP is supported currently by three medical edu- 
cators, one of whom is the director; in addition, there 
are a coordinator for the standardized patients and skills 
programs and three full-time secretaries. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a discrete budget identified to support the ed- 
ucational programs, established by the dean. 



♦ Faculty have identified and agreed upon learning out- 
comes that students must demonstrate prior to gradua- 
tion. 

♦ These outcomes include 

• performances in basic science courses as measured by 
written examination 

• perfonnances on clinical clerkships as measured by 
written examinations and faculty' ratings 

• scores on USMLE Step 1 and Step 2 

• performances on OSCE and CPX 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Problem-based learning (PBL) was introduced into the 
second-year curriculum in 1994. 

♦ Lecture hours were reduced substantially, and PBL small 
groups were instituted for all students three times per 
week for the entire second year. 

♦ Paper clinical cases are used to teach basic science ma- 
terial in a clinical context. 
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♦ Standardized patients are used for instruction in inter- 
viewing skills and physical examination skills, assessment 
of history/physical examination in years one and two, 
and assessment of patient examination/diagnosis/assess- 
ment skills in the fourth year. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Since 1995 all entering students have been required to 
own computers. The Computer Advisory Committee 
outlines the specifications. 

♦ Computer-assisted instruction is an integral part of sev- 
eral basic science courses. 

♦ It is anticipated that computers will be used in clinical 
clerkships, including ambulatory care sites. 

♦ Students on clerkships are now using computer-based en- 
tries for tracking patients. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients were first used for assessment of 
students in 1992. The standardized patient progr i has 
continued to evolve and is now a formalized program 
used in both instruction and assessment of students. 

♦ Computers are not used currently in assessment but are 
under consideration (i.e., case-based protocols assessing 
basic science knowledge). 

♦ Faculty observation is considered a very important com- 
ponent in the assessment of students. Faculty are in- 
volved in all standardized-patient-based examinations. 

♦ Use of performance-based examinations has increased 
over the last eight years. 

♦ OSCEs are utilized in first- and second-year clinical skills 
courses. 

♦ Students take a clinical practice examination in the 
fourth year. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical education occurs in three kinds of sites, begin- 
ning in the first year: 

• inpatient wards 

• outpatient clinics 

• physicians’ offices 
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Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The medical school curriculum is continuously under re- 
view by the Curriculum Committee. 

♦ Themes and goals for curricular renewal include: 

• increased ambulatory care clinical experiences 

• implementation of a longitudinal continuity care ex- 
perience throughout the third year 

• emphasis on the basic mechanisms of disease during 
the clinical years 

• emphasis on the use of technology for education and 
patient care during the clinical years 

• emphasis on prevention, health promotion, evidence- 
based medicine, and ethics in the clinical years 

• use of a comprehensive assessment to provide feed- 
back to students about their performances and indi- 
cate areas for remediation 

• increased flexibility of student scheduling during the 
clinical years 

♦ ’Process under way: 

• A third- and fourth-year subcommittee of the curric- 
ulum has been established, chaired by an assistant 
dean for educational programs. 

♦ Planning resources needed: 

• Faculty time 

• Administrative support 

• Technical support 

♦ Implementation resources needed: 

• Support from the dean 

• Identification of additional community preceptors 

• Administrative support 

• Faculty time 

• Community faculty development 

• Technical support 

• Support from chairs and clerkship directors 

• Support from basic science faculty 

♦ Strategies used: 

• Questionnaire to faculty, residents, and students to as- 
sess strengths and weaknesses of the clinical curric- 
ulum 

• Strong support from the dean 

• Support from the Office of Educational Programs 

• Involvement of basic science faculty 

• Student involvement in review process 

• Identification of clinical competencies for all gradu- 
ates 

♦ Challenges to the process: 

• Resistance to change 

• Faculty time needed to develop the curriculum 

• Fear of loss of clerkship time by departments 

♦ Plans for evaluation: 

• Program evaluation by students (questionnaires and 
focus groups) 
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• Program evaluation by faculty/community preceptors 
(surveys) 

• Analysis of student performances on USMLE Step 2 

• Assessment of student performances on fourth-year 
clinical practice examination (faculty observations 



and standardized patients’ checklists) 

• Examination of AAMC Graduation Questionnaire 
data (review of areas perceived as deficient) 

• Assessment of graduates’ performances during resi- 
dency (Questionnaire to program directors) 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The curriculum committee of the medical school has 
overall responsibility for curriculum planning and eval- 
uation. 

♦ The associate dean of academic affairs serves as the di- 
rector of curriculum, with responsibility for oversight, 
guidance, and implementation of changes. 

♦ The Office of the Associate Dean of Academic Affairs is 
now the central coordinator of the new second-year .in- 
tegrated system. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Educational Research and Development 
serves the entire Health Science Center and has given 
valuable assistance in the planning and transitioning of 
the new curriculum. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Funding for the new curriculum is provided by the dean’s 
office. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ For the past 25 years, the overall curriculum has been 
based on a traditional plan of two years of basic science 
instruction followed by two years of clinical training. 
The instruction has been departmentally based with lit- 
tle integration or coordination between courses and 
clerkships. 

♦ In 1996, the dean convened a task force through the 
curriculum committee to develop a new curriculum for 
the first two years of medical school. The final plan was 
accepted in 1997 for implementation with the new first 
year with the class entering in 1998 and implementation 
of the new second year with the same class in 1999. 
Currently, the curriculum committee is working on plans 
for the third and fourth years. 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ First year: A major change was to add the Clinical In- 
tegration Course (CIC). 

• The first part of CIC is the only course in first month 
of medical school; students learn basics of patient in- 
teraction, obtaining patient histories, . performing 
physical examinations. 

• Much of the instruction is in small-group sessions with 
standardized patients. 

• The second part of CIC extends throughout the first 
year; students rotate one half-day a week on each of 
the following: 

— having standardized patient encounters 
— shadowing a third-year medical student 
— studying community medicine with a preceptor 
— reviewing case studies 
— leaving continuity of care with elders 

• Also in the first year basic science courses have been 
coordinated so that similar topics are covered during 
the same time interval. 

♦ Second year: The curriculum is reorganized into organ- 
system modules with an integration of instruction from 
pathology, pharmacology, and clinical sciences, including 
internal medicine, pediatrics, obstetrics -gynecology, and 
surgery. 

• Efforts are made to decrease lecture hours and increase 
small-group instruction. 

• Clinical training continues with the advanced clinical 
evaluation skills (ACES) course — students learn ad- 
vanced skills pertaining to the organ system with ac- 
tual patients. There is also a ward experience for stu- 
dents to be assigned to a ward team for one week, 
during which the students follow a patient from ad- 
mission to discharge and prepare a “shadow chart.” 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have personal computers. 
t f j Each class has a listserve used for communications be- 

* C *4ween students and announcements from faculty and the 
administration. 

♦ Some courses have established Web sites and/or elec- 
tronic bulletin boards. 
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Changes in Assessment 

♦ Students take an OSCE at the conclusion of the CIC 
and ACES course. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The curriculum committee is working on plans for the 
third and fourth years. 

♦ See description of the Erst' and second-year clinical ex- 
perience under “Changes in Pedagogy” above. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The process is under way. Goals include: 

• Increase the clinical teaching in the Erst two years to 
better prepare students for the third year. 



• Integrate teaching from various disciplines for better 
understanding of pathophysiology. 

• Decrease lecture hours in the Erst two years and in- 
crease small-group teaching. 

• Integrate basic science knowledge and clinical sci- 
ences so that students understand the relevance of 
what they are learning. 

♦ The curricular changes are being evaluated by 

• detailed evaluation by the curriculum committee of 
each course 

• individual course/module evaluations by students 

• student focus groups 

• the Medical School Learning Environment Survey 
(MSLES), pre- and post-new curriculum 

• student’s course grades 

• USMLE Step 1 scores pre- and post-new curriculum 

• faculty evaluations of the new curriculum 

• faculty evaluations of students’ clinical performances 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The dean is the chief academic officer of the school. 

4 The curriculum steering committee is the faculty com- 
mittee responsible for structuring the curriculum, admin- 
istering the education budget, and evaluating educa- 
tional outcomes. 

♦ This committee is advisory to the dean of the school of 
medicine. 

♦ The committee is chaired by the senior associate dean 
for academic affairs and includes in its membership three 
department chairs, the chairs of the curriculum commit- 
tee for each medical school year, three medical students, 
and the assistant dean for student affairs and education. 

♦ Each individual year of the curriculum is served by a 
curriculum committee charged with the responsibility of 
overseeing the courses in that year of the curriculum. 

♦ The responsibilities of these committees include setting 
educational policies, evaluating courses, and reviewing 
student academic performances. All of these committees 
are composed of faculty members from both basic science 
and clinical departments, and medical students. 

♦ The committees are staffed by the Office of Medical Ed- 
ucation. 

♦ During the period of the school’s curricular reform proj- 
ect, which lasted from 1994 to 1999, a number of ad- 
hoc committees were constituted to design and imple- 
ment the new curriculum. These committees worked in 
parallel and shared membership with the officially con- 
stituted curriculum committees. 

♦ Upon the implementation of the new curriculum, the 
ad-hoc committees disbanded, leaving curriculum ad- 
ministration solely in the realm of the official curriculum 
committees. 

♦ Membership on the curriculum steering committee and 

the yearly curriculum committees has changed numerous 
times through the 1990s. This was especially true just 
after the implementation of the new curriculum, when 
many new courses were designed and put into the cur- 
riculum. . 

♦ The course directors for the new courses were, in many * 
cases, placed on the curriculum committees. In addition, 
there is a normal rotation of service on the curriculum 
committees that calls for members to serve terms of three 
years. 



♦ The curriculum steering committee’s membership was re- 
vamped to include three department chairs. This was 
done to stress the importance of the curricular reform, as 
well as to change the focus of the committee from day- 
to-day operations to establishing educational policy and 
administering the education budget. 



Office of Education 

♦ There is an office of education in the school, but its 
function is logistic and not professional support. 

♦ The functions of the office are to staff the curriculum 
committees, to scan examinations and assist course di- 
rectors in grading, to compile and disseminate course 
evaluations, and to amass documentation on the curric- 
ulum and its effectiveness. 

♦ The office has been in existence for many years, but its 
staff has recently grown from two to four individuals to 
more effectively support the new curriculum. 

♦ The dean’s office also pays the salary for a half time PhD 
in education, who serves as the chief educational con- 
sultant for the curriculum. This individual was instru- 
mental in helping with the design of the new curriculum, 
as well as assisting with the development of the curric- 
ular evaluation process. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ An educational budget was first established in the 1996— 
97 academic year. 

♦ The budget consisted of $400,000 and was derived from 
a 0.5% add-on to the dean’s tax. 

♦ The budget was intended to support the design of the 
new curriculum. 

♦ Every year since then the curriculum has been supported 
by a modest educational budget. 

♦ This year the budget amounts to $1.4 million, funded by 
a combination of sources: the dean’s office, state funds, 
and tuition monies. 

♦ The establishment of a discrete educational budget has 
been an important step towards enhancing the impor- 
tance of education. 

♦ The school is now engaged in a mission-based manage- 
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merit initiative that will establish an accurate estimate 
of the cost of the undergraduate educational program and 
support an internal reallocation of funds to ensure that 
adequate resources are made available for staging the cu r- 
riculum. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The new education budget has now made specific fund- 
ing available to those with major administrative and 
teaching responsibilities in the curriculum. 

♦ Given the relatively meager size of the budget, it is clear 
that teachers are not fully compensated for their teaching 
efforts. The hope is that through the mission-based man- 
agement initiative additional educational funds will be- 
come available so that those with significant teaching 
responsibilities are adequately compensated for their time 
in support of the educational mission. 

♦ The promotion, retention, and tenure process has been 
reviewed and modified such that all faculty are required 
to present evidence of their teaching activities and data 
about teaching effectiveness. 

♦ These data are derived from student and peer course 
evaluations and are made available to the various de- 
partmental and institutional committees reviewing pro- 
motion and tenure decisions. 

♦ Candidates who have no evidence of teaching activity 
or who have unfavorable teaching evaluations have been 
rejected for promotion. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A comprehensive set of curriculum-wide educational ob- 
jectives was established in 1996 as a part of the school’s 
major curricular reform initiative. 

♦ These objectives were used as a blueprint for the design 
of the new curriculum. 

♦ The objectives are grouped under the headings of knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes, learning environment, assessment, 
teaching methods, and curriculum governance and ad- 
ministration. 

♦ Each of these areas was assigned to a subcommittee for 
the actual work of writing the objectives. 

♦ Each objective contains a statement of the objective, a 
rationale for the inclusion of that particular objective, 




and a method of assessing whether the objective has 
been accomplished. 

♦ A group of approximately 60 faculty and medical stu- 
dents was involved in the writing of the objectives. 

♦ The intention, as a part of the ongoing curricular eval- 
uation process, is to periodically re-examine the educa- 
tional objectives to ensure that they are still timely and 
appropriate. 

♦ The school is interested in strengthening its ability to 
assess whether the educational objectives are being ac- 
complished. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Prior to 1997 the changes were very gradual and evolu- 
tionary. 

♦ Problem-based learning and case-based discussions were 
used occasionally in the first two years. 

♦ Since the implementation of the new curriculum in 1997 
there has been a marked expansion in the use of small- 
group teaching. However, efforts in this respect have 
been hampered by difficulty in recruiting sufficient num- 
bers of faculty to serve as group preceptors. 

♦ A number of courses in the curriculum now' rely entirely 
upon small-group teaching, and others have significant 
case-based components. 

♦ Standardized patients are extensively employed, not only 
for the teaching of history and physical examination 
skills but also as a part of two school-wide clinical com- 
petency examinations, one administered at the end of 
the second year of the curriculum and the other admin- 
istered at the end of the third year. 

♦ The clinical competency examinations were imple- 
mented as a part of the new curriculum in 1997. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers, but com- 
puters are strongly recommended and a set of technical 
specifications has been published to guide students in 
selection of appropriate computer packages. 

♦ Computer technology features prominently in the new 
curriculum and is one of six important themes that are 
emphasized repeatedly throughout all four years of the 
curriculum. 

♦ The school has funded a faculty member with computer 
skills and educational interest to serve as the head of 
educational technology. This individual has worked 
closely with other faculty members to develop electronic 
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adjuncts to traditional teaching methods. In addition, he 
is charged with the responsibility of providing students 
with instruction in the areas of e-mail, database pro- 
grams, Internet use, and slide presentation software so 
that all students are brought up to a minimum level of 
computer literacy. 

♦ The use of Medline and other electronic technologies is 
called for in many courses throughout the curriculum, 
including the Science of Medicine course, which is de- 
signed to teach the students the principles of evidence- 
based medicine, and the third-year Topics in Medicine 
course, which calls upon students to manage simulated 
patient cases, using information technology as an ad- 
junct. 

♦ In addition to the curricular emphasis, the dean’s office 
communicates with students solely via e-mail and also 
requires students to complete course evaluations on the 
Web. 

♦ A modest amount of funding is available each summer 
for course directors to develop software and Web-based 
educational adjuncts using students as programmers. 



Changes In Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used extensively in the Art of 
Medicine (physical diagnosis) course to teach interview- 
ing, history taking, and physical examination skills, as 
well as for student assessment. 

♦ In addition, standardized patients are employed as a part 
of the school-wide clinical competency examinations ad- 
ministered at the end of the second and third years of 
the curriculum. 

♦ The examinations are administered in an OSCE format. 
They are used for formative assessment of student prog- 
ress and for assessment of the curriculum. 

♦ At present the school does not utilize computer-based 
testing as a regular feature of the curriculum. 

♦ Several courses have available to students both CD- 
ROM and Web-based electronic educational supple- 
ments that utilize self-assessment through banks of test 
questions. The limiting factor for the school is the lack 
of a computer lab with sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date the 100 medical students in each class at any one 
particular time. 

♦ Faculty observation continues to be a mainstay of clinical 
evaluation in the third and fourth years of the curricu- 
lum. It has also been utilized for some purposes in the 
first and second years of the curriculum, especially in the 
Art of Medicine (physical diagnosis) course. 

♦ Students are observed doing history and physical exam- 
ination activities on both standardized and real patients. 




♦ The use of faculty observation has increased with the 
advent of the new curriculum. 

♦ One especially interesting innovation has been the im- 
plementation in the medicine clerkship of the RIME 
method of clinical evaluation developed by Pangaro et 
al. This method provides for a standard vocabulary to 
describe clinical performance and has led to greater stan- 
dardization of student evaluations and more meaningful 
feedback to students about their clinical performances. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Significant changes were made in 1997 with the imple- 
mentation of the nev; medical school curriculum. 

♦ Prior to 1997, the students had little or no clinical ex- 
posure in the first two years of the curriculum, with the 
exception of the physical diagnosis course. 

♦ With the implementation of the new curriculum, a new 
course, The Patient in the Community, was started. This 
course places students in either community service agen- 
cies or physicians’ offices one afternoon every other week 
for the entire first two years of medical school. 

♦ The course is designed to convey to the students the 
patient’s experience of the health care system, as well as 
to cement history- taking and physical examination skills 
learned in the nev/ physical diagnosis course. 

♦ The students also have available a popular elective ex- 
perience, the student-run health care clinic for the 
homeless. Ordinarily about half of each class participates 
in this elective, which allows students to have early con- 
tact with patients in a vety meaningful setting. 

♦ The third-year curriculum contains the standard clinical 
clerkships, all of which now have incorporated ambula- 
tory components. 

♦ The fourth-year primary care preceptorship calls upon 
every student to serve a six-week preceptorship in a rural 
or underserved practice site, seeing patients and doing a 
community' health research project. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A. a result of the curricular reform initiative, the school 
now has an extensive f< nal review process for curricular 
evaluation. 

♦ The process has a number of components, including stu- 
dent course evaluations, student board scores, responses 
to the AAMC Graduation Questionnaire, responses to a 
locally developed student survey, participation with a 
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consortium of other schools in a curriculum survey, and 
student focus groups. 

♦ Large amounts of data are compiled as a result of these 
evaluative activities. They are assessed at an annual cur- 
riculum retreat by the curriculum steering committee. 
This group mandates changes to the curriculum that 
seem appropriate based upon the information reviewed. 

♦ Since this process was initiated in 1997-98, the steering 



committee has made a series of major adjustments in the 
curriculum based upon this evaluation process. 

♦ Data from the survey instruments that are administered 
to students in both the new and the traditional curricula 
are now available and are being analyzed for trends and 
significant differences between the curricula. In the next 
year enough data should be available to produce statis- 
tically meaningful results. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Management of the educational program has moved to 
support continuous quality improvement and innovation 
in parallel with the design efforts of the faculty and stu- 
dents. 

♦ The Instructional Improvement Committee, which is the 
standing curriculum committee of the college, works to 
support quality improvement by monitoring course eval- 
uations and planning as well as by working with course 
directors to implement changes. 

♦ The college has developed a system of mission-based 
budgeting that supports faculty effort within departments 
and encourages interdepartmental collaboration. 

♦ Curricular changes are developed by task forces and in- 
terdisciplinary committees that are given well-defined 
charges, guidelines, and resources to address the charges, 
and support from the Office of Medical Education. 

Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education (OME) was established 
in 1994, when the associate dean for medical education 
position expanded from a 20% to an 80% position. 

♦ The office now supports curricular change, innovation 
within courses, and faculty development in education. 

♦ A central library and resource center, funds for innova- 
tion and travel to learn new education skills, and a for- 
mal seminar series for educators support faculty devel- 
opment. 

♦ Interdisciplinary curricular development is supported by 
the OME- This includes support by faculty with expertise 
in information technology, student and program assess- 
ment, and administrative support. 

Budget to Support Educational Program 

♦ The budget for the educational program is developed by 
the associate dean for medical education and includes 
allocation from the dean of the college and grants for 
specific projects. 

♦ The budget was established with the Office of Medical: 
Education in 1994 and is reviewed annually. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Teaching faculty are recognized through a number of 
awards given by students in each class. 

♦ The OME contributes additional funding to departments 
whose faculty are recognized in this way. 

♦ Course directors whose courses receive high student rat- 
ings are acknowledged with Dean’s Recognition Awards, 
which are associated with a modest transfer of funds to 
their chairs. 

♦ Teaching evaluations are reviewed for reappointment 
and promotion decisions and are especially important for 
clinicians on non-tenure tracks. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ A database of learning outcomes has been developed af- 
ter an extensive faculty consensus process to identify 
competencies for medical students. 

♦ These outcomes-based learning objectives are developed 
within ten interdisciplinary education themes and form 
the basis from which instructional and assessment deci- 
sions will be made in the revised curriculum. 

♦ The basic goals are consistent with the outcomes de- 
scribed by the Medical School Objectives Project. 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The educational program at UVM is increasingly adopt- 
ing more variety in educational methods. 

♦ All new curricular programs are using clinical cases. This 
includes the new cumculum that weaves genetics, ethics, 
epidemiology, and public health as complementary 
themes through the four-year curriculum. 

♦ Education in Family Centered Care brings students to- 
gether with families of children with disabilities and is 
introduced with clinical cases to discuss family systems. 

♦ Small-group learning experiences are increasing to sup- 
.. port problem solving and collaborative learning. A pilot 

, * 'y ‘ program in the first year introduces students in small col- 
laborative learning groups to concepts of professional and 
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personal development, team building and conflict reso- 
lution, and independent learning. 

♦ Standardized patients teach physical examination and 
medical interviewing skills in the first year. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Computer technology is integrated into the educational 
program from the first day of medical school. 

♦ Students are issued Internet addresses and receive in- 
struction in accessing the Internet during their orienta- 
tion to the medical library. 

♦ Evaluations of the orientation experience provide their 
first introduction to the Internet-based course evaluation 
system of the college. 

♦ The Computer Assisted Teaching System (CATS) pro- 
vides Internet-based instruction for the majority of basic 
science courses and an increasing number of clinical 
courses. 

♦ Students also have the opportunity to work in the CATS 
lab to develop instructional programs themselves. 

Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients contribute to formative assessment 
of clinical skills in the family practice, internal medicine, 
and pediatrics clerkships. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ Approximately 40% of clinical clerkship education oc- 
curs in ambulatory settings, primarily in physicians’ of- 
fices, many in rural practices in Vermont and Maine. 

♦ Students in the first and second year of school have an 
introductory preceptorship with physicians in the com- 
munity within a 45-minute radius of the medical school. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ In 1996, the UVM College of Medicine began to rede- 
sign its medical curriculum. This renewal, the Vermont 
Integrated Curriculum (VIC), is guided by a commit- 
ment to (l) integration of teaching and learning across 
disciplines, (2) assessment of professional competency, 
(3) patient and family centeredness, and (4) optimal use 



of information technology to enhance learning and in- 
formation retrieval. It makes a shift in scientific content 
to address the interdependence of genetics, ethics, and 
epidemiology in public health. 

♦ Interdisciplinary groups of faculty, students, and com- 
munity members have worked in task forces to design 
new systems for faculty development and promotion, in- 
formation systems, assessment systems, and overall cur- 
riculum design. 

♦ The process is guided by the associate dean for medical 
education and a central steering committee. 

♦ An annual faculty development activity, The Mud Sea- 
son Educational Breakout, brings together larger numbers 
of the college and community to contribute to the design 
of new systems while learning new skills. 

♦ Resources have come from a variety of sources, including 
federal and private grants, as well as redistribution of 
central funds. 

♦ Funds from a newly established AHEC support rural ed- 
ucational systems; federal funds for telecommunication 
are promoting distance learning; a grant from the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation supports development of the genet- 
ics, public health and epidemiology, and ethics programs. 

♦ The college has made a commitment to introduce edu- 
cational innovation at all levels of the curriculum and 
to evaluate new programs as they are introduced. 

♦ Plans for evaluation of the change focus on 

• assessment of outcomes of student performance exams, 
particularly as they reflect development of educational 
themes 

• education productivity as reflected in the depth and 
breadth of programs that suppon the curricular change 
principles of integration, assessment of competency, 
family centeredness, and information technology, as 
well as an increasing number of papers and presenta- 
tions about curricular innovation 

• efficiency in educational systems reflected in costs of 
space, faculty time, and use of resources. 

♦ The UVM College of Medicine has been improving its 
systems of education, patient care, research, and admin- 
istration in accordance with a strategic plan developed 
in 1993 and reviewed annually. 

♦ In collaboration with the health care system, Fletcher 
Allen Health Care, the college is designing and building 
new education facilities. These facilities include a new 
ambulatory care center in which clinical teaching space 
is allocated, library and information centers for patients, 
faculty, and students, and a clinical assessment center. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The dean and provost is the chief academic officer for 
Eastern Virginia Medical School (EVMS). He or she del- 
egates the responsibility for the predoctoral curriculum 
to the associate dean for medical education, who chairs 
the Joint Curriculum Committee, oversees the educa- 
tional programs, and directs the Office of Education. 

♦ The joint committee is charged with assuring the rele- 
vance and appropriateness of the four-year curriculum for 
preparing graduates to enter postgraduate training in any 
discipline, and ultimately with the foundation for prac- 
tice as compassionate and competent physicians respon- 
sive to the health care needs of the population. 

♦ Two subcommittees address the details of curricular plan- 
ning and management. 

♦ The joint curriculum committee and subcommittees all 
include representatives from the full-time clinical and 
basic science faculty, the community faculty, students, 
and partner institutions. 

♦ The joint curriculum committee and subcommittees are 
assisted by several groups that broadly involve faculty 
and students in curricular development and implemen- 
tation and include: 

• the year-one and year-two course directors’ groups and 
clerkship directors’ group 

• the generalist subcommittee, consisting of longitudi- 
nal interdisciplinary course directors and the school’s 
generalist scholars 

• curricular advisory groups for interdisciplinary longi- 
tudinal themes 

♦ Since 1993, with the beginning of the school’s generalist 
curriculum initiative, the educational focus has been in- 
creasingly interdisciplinary. 

♦ Responsibility for implementation of the generalist pro- 
grams has been in the Office of Education rather than 
with particular disciplines. The overall effect is increased 
centralization of curricular responsibility and broader fac- 
ulty participation. 

♦ The Joint Curriculum Committee, the Year 1 -2 Curric- 
ulum Committee, and the Year 3-4 Curriculum Com- 
mittee were appointed by the dean in 1994, replacing 
the single curriculum committee; and the generalist sub- 
committee and curriculum advisory groups wer<£)^; 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Governance Structure 




pointed by the associate dean the same year to assist with 
the implementation of generalist curricular innovations. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Education (OOE) was established when 
the school was founded in 1964- 

♦ The OOE staff have historically supported the associate 
dean for education and the curriculum committees in 
their management of the MD program curriculum, in- 
cluding curriculum scheduling, evaluation of courses/ 
clerkships and faculty, test scoring, and grade reporting. 

♦ In early 1994, the newly appointed associate dean for 
education was given' responsibility for implementing the 
generalist initiative for the predoctoral curriculum, with 
staff and faculty added to the OOE for this purpose, 

♦ As a result, the responsibilities of the OOE now include 

• the establishment of interdisciplinary generalist 
courses in years one and two 

• identification and coordination of longitudinal four- 
year curricular themes 

• collaboration of the six major clerkships around gen- 
eralist curricular components 

• establishment of longitudinal population-based elec- 
tives in the fourth year 

• collaborative teaching and testing of clinical skills 
through the Theresa A. Thomas Professional Skills 
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Teaching and Assessment Center (standardized pa- 
tient and physical teaching associate program), estab- 
lished in 1994 

♦ New faculty responsible for faculty development and co- 
ordination of the longitudinal curriculum were added 
and new programs developed in these areas. 

♦ A community faculty office was established, including 
staff and community faculty physicians, to build the early 
clinical experience program, including recruiting and 
support of community faculty to be preceptors in the 
three-semester Longitudinal Generalist Mentorship. 

♦ The overall outcomes of the changes in the OOE has 
been greater centralization of administration of the cur- 
riculum, particularly the newer interdisciplinary compo- 
nents, along with leadership for greater collaboration 
among the disciplines. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ A budget is allotted to the OOE to conduct its various 
activities. These functions include coordination of cur- 
ricular scheduling, processing examination results, con- 
ducting course evaluations, providing feedback to course 
directors and department chairs, identifying curricular 
needs, and reporting on the curriculum. 

♦ Additional discrete budgets were developed for interdis- 
ciplinary curricular projects funded by external agencies 
(e.g., the HRSA Interdisciplinary' Generalist Curriculum 
Projects and Undergraduate Medical Education for the 
21st Century (UME-21); the RWJF Generalist Physician 
Initiative with the Virginia Consortium; and the NIH- 
NHLBI Sleep Academic Award). 

♦ Establishing an inclusive educational budget that would 
allow negotiation for protected time for teaching faculty 
in different departments has been considered but is cur- 
rently not being pursued. 

♦ The legislature of the Commonwealth of Virginia con- 
tinues to provide to EVMS educational funds that are 
linked to the percentages of students entering generalist 
residencies and residency program graduates entering 
practice in Virginia. This funding provides a substantial 
portion of the educational budget for the OOE and 
EVMS departments. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty negotiate with their chairs regarding their pri- 
mary responsibilities in the medical school. 

♦ Newly revised (but not yet approved) promotion guide- 

uiH- 



lines tie evaluations for promotion to percentage of effort 
in each area of designated responsibility, so that teach- 
ing/education performance has more weight for those 
with more responsibility in this area. 

♦ A few basic science and clinical faculty have medical 
student education as their primary responsibility; these 
are usually the course or clerkship directors. 

♦ Each hospital in which EVMS students rotate designates 
someone as the site director for that clerkship; whether 
these responsibilities constitute their “primary responsi- 
bility” is variable. 

♦ Predoctoral teaching faculty serve on the education com- 
mittees (e.g., curriculum committees, generalist commit- 
tee, medical education subcommittee of dean’s Informa- 
tion Services Committee, and curriculum advisory 
groups). 

♦ In 1994, the Generalist Scholars program was established 
through EVMS’ generalist initiative. These six faculty, 
from the three primary care departments, receive recog- 
nition as faculty whose primary responsibilities are to the 
generalist educational program. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Planning the generalist curriculum initiative at EVMS 
stimulated a review of what the faculty expect all stu- 
dents to have accomplished in terms of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes by graduation, regardless of residency 
choice. 

♦ The Year 3-4 Curriculum Committee (including clini- 
cal, community, and basic science faculty, staff, and med- 
ical students) along with staff from the Office of Edu- 
cation reviewed the results of our 1994 survey of 
graduation competencies at U.S. medical schools as well 
as consensus statements on the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes required by generalist physicians identified 
through literature review or professional organizations. 

♦ The group also reviewed the learning goals and objec- 
tives from the year-three clerkships, identifying common 
topics. The group then harmonized the objectives from 
all clerkships and added the few objectives from external 
sources that were not being addressed in the clerkships, 
resulting in a list of objectives deemed necessary to re- 
quire of all graduating students. [This list is available 
from the author.] 

♦ Clerkship directors then collaborative ly agreed on which 
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competencies would be addressed and evaluated within 
each clerkship to ensure that all objectives were covered. 

♦ This list of “universal competencies” is now used by the 
fourth-year Clinical Skills Assessment (OSCE) Commit- 
tee to identify appropriate patient cases to include in the 
OSCE required of all students at the beginning of the 
fourth year. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Learning in small groups in selected courses has histori- 
cally been part of the EVMS curriculum in some basic 
science and clinical clerkships. 

♦ Curricular changes implemented in 1994 incorporated 
regular weekly small-group (six to seven students) learn- 
ing situations within the generalist-oriented clinical 
course (Introduction to the Patient — ITP) spanning the 
first two years. 

♦ These small groups focus on learning clinical skills (e.g., 
interviewing, physical exam, motivational interviewing 
and patient education, decision making, medical ethics, 
and professional development). 

♦ The majority of the small-group sessions include either 
standardized or “real” patients or physical teaching as- 
sociates (laypersons trained to teach the physical exam 
using their own bodies as models), utilizing the inher- 
ently active aspect of learning involving live patients. 

♦ The standardized patients are not only trained in detail 
in the patient-centered model of interviewing employed 
in the ITP course, but also trained in reinforcing other 
complex skills such as motivational interviewing and 
sharing bad news. 

♦ Small groups are used in the three-day Life, Death and 
Dying course in year three, in which the ‘bad news” 
scenarios occur, and in the community-based “mock ep- 
idemic” in year two, implemented in conjunction with 
area public health departments. 

♦ The year-two pathophysiology course has been and con- 
tinues to be taught with a formal problem-based ap- 
proach. 

♦ Several year-one and year-two courses (e.g., anatomy, 
physiology, biochemistry, and micro/immunology) pre- 
sent case-correlation conferences to amplify their key 
concepts and provide the clinical contexts in which the 
information is applied. 

♦ Year-one and year-two courses have also increased hori- 
zontal integration across concurrent courses. 

♦ Standardized patients are employed in each curricular 
year, with the emphasis evolving from teaching in year 
one to assessment in year four. 

♦ In the family medicine and internal medicine clerkships, 




students’ history taking and physical examination of 
standardized patients are directly reviewed by faculty. 

♦ In the obstetrics -gynecology clerkship, genital teaching 
associates review the breast, pelvic, and rectal exams 
with students, reinforcing these exams, which are first 
learned in the Erst year ITP course. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Under the newly appointed associate dean for informa- 
tion technology, planning for information technology for 
the entire campus has been centralized to allow for de- 
velopment of consistent standards, integration, and effi- 
cient use of resources. 

♦ The Dean’s Information Services Committee has two 
subcommittees (one for years one and two, the other for 
years three and four), with membership including the 
associate deans for information technology and educa- 
tion, faculty, information technology staff, and student 
representatives, is charged with assessing information 
technology needs for education and recommending re- 
source acquisition and student policies regarding com- 
puter technology. 

♦ The education focus has been on early stages of ^acuity 
development for conversion to computer-based teaching 
methods and developing students’ skills in basic infor- 
mation management for the practice of evidence-based 
medicine. 

♦ Resources for computer-assisted instruction are available 
in many courses, and laptop computers are lent to stu- 
dents for activities on some clerkships. 

♦ A new library that opened in the spring of 2000 features 
a 60-station computer lab, laptops to check out, and 
docking ports with campus network and Internet access 
throughout the facility. 

♦ As integration of computer technology for year-one and 
year-two courses and campus and community-based clin- 
ical sites increases, access to and skill with computer 
technology are becoming a necessary daily part of med- 
ical education. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Assessments using standardized patients (SPs) and phys- 
ical teaching associates (PTAs) are conducted in years 
one to four. 

♦ In the first year, students perform a videotaped compre- 
hensive interview of an SP that is reviewed with faculty, 
a comprehensive physical exam assessed by a 300-item 
checklist, and a skills assessment in groups of three stu- 
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dents (group OSCE), demonstrating advanced interview* 
ing and communication skills. 

♦ In the second year, students conduct two comprehensive 
history and physical exams with SPs. 

♦ Family medicine and internal medicine clerkships use 
the performance of the student with SPs as part of the 
student’s grade. The surgery clerkship conducts a six-sta- 
tion summative OSCE for each student. 

♦ At the beginning of the fourth year, all students are as- 
sessed by a ten-station OSCE, and any student who fails 
is required to complete an individualized remediation 
program. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Since 1994, students have begun working with standard- 
ized patients in their first week of medical school, and 
are provided clinical correlations in most of their first- 
and second-year classes. They are prepared for their first 
community-based experience by learning medical inter- 
viewing and physical examination skills working with 
SPs and PTAs. 

♦ Students begin a longitudinal community- based mentor- 
ship with a generalist physician in their second semester 

' (approximately two half-days per month, continuing 
through the second year). This mentorship also includes 
a required home visit, optional hospital rounds with their 
mentors, and optional visits along with patients to spe- 
cialty consultants, treatment facilities, etc. 

♦ The mentorship is part of the years one and two ITP 
course, which brings patients and sometimes their fami- 
lies to the classroom to discuss a variety of issues, from 
living with AIDS to team approaches to health care. In 
the second year, students visit public health departments 
and extended care facilities, investigate a mock epidemic 
in small groups at health department sites, and perform 
assessments of hospitalized patients. 

♦ The integration of experiences with SPs and community- 
based clinical experience from the very beginning of 
medical school supports the assertion that “we no longer 
have preclinical students.” 

♦ The third year has been a traditional clerkship year, with 
rotations in the six major disciplines. Since the mid- 
1990s each clerkship has increased the amount of am- 
bulatory experience for students, with an average of 
about one third of total clerkship experience in the am- 
bulatory setting now. Some of this experience is in hos- 
pital ambulatory clinics, but most is in community-based 
office practices. 

♦ EVMS owns no hospital, but provides clinical education 
for students in several area hospitals and other facilities, 



including the region’s only children's hospital, Children’s 
Hospital of The King’s Daughters; Sentara Health Sys- 
tem hospitals, Bon Secours hospitals, the Portsmouth 
Naval Hospital, and the Veteran’s Administration Med- 
ical Center, 

♦ During third-year clerkships all students have some ex- 
perience with additional public health departments and 
an inner city “free clinic.” 

♦ During the fourth year, students have considerable flex- 
ibility of schedule, but new requirements since 1995 in- 
clude a one-month primary care experience, one month 
of acting internship in a hospital, and one week of a 
substance abuse rotation that includes experiences with 
chemical abuse units and Alcoholics Anonymous meet- 
ings. 

♦ A wide variety of electives is available, including expe- 
riences in all types of clinical sites, either at EVMS or 
at other U.S. or international medical schools; and lon- 
gitudinal electives with generalist or specialist physicians, 
special populations (e.g., urban pediatrics and family- 
centered obstetrics), evidence-based medicine, or facili- 
tating small groups for first-year students as a junior fa- 
cilitator. 

Curriculum Review Process 

The last, formal, comprehensive curricular review and revi- 
sion at EVMS was accomplished in 1993-94, stimulated by 
the desire to respond to perceived health workforce needs 
by increasing the emphasis on the education of generalist 
physicians. 

♦ As a result of this interview, the educational program 
attempted to balance students’ experiences with gener- 
alist and specialist physicians and with ambulatory and 
inpatient care as well as incorporating a generalist per- 
spective into the didactic curriculum. 

♦ The generalist emphasis was refined early to describe the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes essential to the education 
of all physicians, not just those entering primary care. 
New courses highlighted early clinical experience and 
clinical correlations as the means of centering learning 
on patients and patient outcomes rather than on diseases 
in years one and two; integrating basic and clinical sci- 
ences; and encouraging active learning. 

♦ During the 1990s the curriculum was shifted from nearly 
exclusively discipline-based educational offerings to mul- 
tiple programs with interdisciplinary leadership and fo- 
cus, including an increase in small -group and case-based 
learning emphasizing active learning methods. The cur- 
ricular focus on human values, wellness, and personal 
and professional development was continued and ex- 
panded. 
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♦ The structure for accomplishing these curricular changes 
began with two interdisciplinary planning groups (ad' 
dressing years one and two and years three and four, re- 
spectively) with representation from full-time basic and 
clinical science faculty, community faculty, other com- 
munity members, students, and staff. 

♦ A smaller interdisciplinary executive group integrated 
plans from the two groups and began implementation 
planning, spearheaded by the newly-appointed associate 
dean for education. Curriculum committee buy-in and 
approval were assured through cross-representation on 
planning committees and attention to redundant com- 
munication pathways. 

♦ The development of interdisciplinary advisory groups to 
define the curricular needs for longitudinal themes in the 
new courses (e.g., community medicine, behavioral med- 
icine, medical ethics, medical information systems, geri- 
atrics) was successful, and continues as a means of de- 
veloping and implementing new themes as they are 
identified (e.g., health economics/managed care, evi- 
dence-based medicine, sleep medicine, and genetics). 

♦ A new position, longitudinal educational coordinator, 
was added to the Office of Education to assist with the 
development of these and other longitudinal experiences 
for students. 

♦ As a result of defining these longitudinal learning themes 
for students, universal competency statements were iden- 
tified that all six major disciplines accept as the learning 
goals for the clerkship year. These statements describe 
for students the skills to be examined in the fourth-year 
skills assessment. 

♦ The school obtained two major educational grants in 
1994: The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Generalist 
Physician Initiative (RWJF-GPI) (as a member of the 
Virginia Consortium) and a grant from the Health Re- 
search Services Administration: The Interdisciplinary 
Generalist Curriculum (IGC) Project. Both of these pro- 
vided added impetus (in the form of focus, leverage, and 
requirement for matching funds) for accomplishing the 
curricular revisions. 

♦ The partial funding of six faculty specifically charged 
with implementing the aspects of the curricular revisions 
was instrumental in accomplishing the goals, as well as 
close interdisciplinary collaboration among the curricu- 
lum committee chairs, course directors, and clerkship di- 
rectors. This process has been more fully described else- 
where, including challenges and unanticipated outcomes. 

♦ The process for evaluating the effects of curricular 
change includes many methods that assess learners’ 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and satisfaction with edu- 
cational programs; and effects on longer-term outcomes 
such as success in the National Interns’ and Residents’ 



Matching Program and students’ discipline choices, prac- 
tice sites, and populations. 

♦ Both the RWJF-GPI and the IGC projects have provided 
external evaluations of our curricular changes; as do our 
accrediting bodies (the LCME and Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools). 

♦ Surveys of graduates are conducted to assess their retro- 
spective satisfaction with their educational programs and 
surveys of their residency directors during graduates’ in- 
ternship year address their competency. 

♦ The curricular change design has not included a control 
group of students, but historical measurements of student 
perfonnances and satisfaction have provided most of the 
types of information that a control group would have. 

♦ The major limitation of these methods is that, lacking a 
control group, the effects of an increasingly qualified 
group of matriculants and secular changes in the envi- 
ronment cannot be eliminated. 

♦ The curriculum committees have the primary responsi- 
bility for continuous evaluation of educational quality 
and outcomes. The Year 1-2 Curriculum Committee is 
currently conducting an in-depth sequential review of 
first- and second-year courses, with attention to their in- 
teraction and integration with concurrent courses, stu- 
dent performance, and student satisfaction. 

♦ A peer review project to train faculty to assess their 
peers’ presentations to students and provide feedback is 
in progress. 

♦ The Year 3-4 Curriculum Committee annually compares 
student performances and student satisfaction among the 
various clerkships, with feedback to clerkship directors 
and adjustments recommended when appropriate. 

♦ As clerkship directors continually update the content of 
the clerkships, the committee reviews the overall topics 
for comprehensiveness, overlap, and adequacy in prepar- 
ing students for subsequent stages of training. 

♦ The Joint Curriculum Committee reviews the overall 
four-year educational program and intermediate measures 
such as EVMS graduates’ responses to the AAMC Grad- 
uation Questionnaire and responses to the graduate sur- 
vey administered annually by the Office of Education. 

♦ The curriculum advisory groups described above provide 
intermittent reviews of their respective topic areas and 
their presentations across the curriculum. 

♦ Periodic curriculum retreats allow all interested faculty 
to have direct input into long-term planning for the con- 
tent and process of curricular presentation at EVMS. 

Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ The process of reviewing the educational program iden- 
tifies recurrent themes that appear to exert a growing 
impact. 
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• The most significant is the perception that competing 
pressures for faculty time, most notably for clinical 
productivity or success in competing for research 
grants, affect the discretionary time available for 
teaching. 

• There is the concern that processes for encouraging 
active learning, such as smalbgroup learning and in- 
teractive large-group sessions, are more resource-in- 
tensive than are traditional lecture-based methods. 

• Interdisciplinary teaching itself is more time-inten- 
sive, demanding increased time for communication 
and planning. 



• Each of these resource-intensive activities competes at 
budger time with plans for enhanced utilization of 
computer-assisted learning and access to information- 
management tools, and with large ongoing budget 
needs for support of the standardized patient teach- 
ing and assessment program (Professional Skills 
Center). 

* A signiiicant challenge is to carefully weigh the value 
added by each of these excellent educational methods 
(small groups, electronic teaching methods, and stan- 
dardized patient technology)* and to judiciously allo- 
cate available educational funds. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ There has been a concerted effort in rhe past ten years 
to involve faculry more in rhe governance and manage- 
ment of the educational program. 

♦ Greater involvement has been accomplished by a change 
in the focus of standing committees and the develop- 
ment of new groups of faculty to explore ways to educate 
students better and to educate them in the areas that 
have previously received little attention. Rather than be- 
ing simply informational, meeting agendas now encour- 
age discussion of a wide variety of topics pertaining to 
medical student education. 



Office of Education 

♦ An Office of Curriculum has been in place for many 
years with the responsibility for overseeing the medical 
srudent curriculum. 

♦ Historically this office dealt primarily with day-to-day 
management issues, in the past ten years there has been 
an increasing emphasis on educational research, with 
presentations at regional and national meetings. 

♦ In 1999, two additional faculty* members were hired. 
Their responsibilities include enhancing the educational 
research agenda and expanding our capabilities for com- 
puter-based instruction. 

♦ A grant proposal has recently been submitted to the 
NBME. 

♦ For rhe first time, one of the courses in the second year 
has been converted to an electronic format, with en- 
hanced images and links to other Web sites. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There has always been a specific budget for the Office of 
Curriculum, but the main function of the office has been 
management. 

♦ In the past several years additional money has been made 
available to the associate dean for medical education to 
fund individual faculty projects and use students in com- 
puterized program development. These efforts are funded 



through the School of Medicine using existing state 
money. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Four years ago the dean authorized the annual use of 
approximately $125,000.00 for faculty development for 
the course directors in years one through three of the 
curriculum. 

♦ Each course director receives from $.3 -$5,000. This sup- 
port is to be used primarily to enhance their personal 
development and to improve their particular courses. 
The faculty have used the money for a wide range of 
purposes, including purchase of computers/software, at- 
tendance at national and regional meetings, and im- 
provements to individual courses. 

♦ A faculty award program initiated in 1999 recognizes fac- 
ulty for excellence in teaching basic science and clinical 
medicine, for serving as mentors, and for educational in- 
novation. Awards consist of cash prizes anti money for 
faculty development and can be as much as $3,000. 

♦ Selected faculty in each course are awarded gift certifi- 
cates for the bookstore for excellence in teaching as rec- 
ognized by the students. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty are still in the process of developing specific 
learning objectives. 

♦ Meetings have been held over the past three years to 
discuss knowledge, skills, and attitudes, and we have re- 
lied heavily upon the AAMC’s Medical School Objec- 
tives Project. 

♦ T^cgfaqplry are in the process of evaluating the MSOP 
objectives via a Web site survey with the goal of having 
specific objectives by fall 2000. 
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Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ One of the most significant changes has been the use of 
computer-based instruction (CBI), as noted above. The 
faculty have been very active in developing their own 
CBI. 

♦ The use of small-group teaching has increased further, 
most noticeably in our Foundations of Clinical Medical 
course. 

♦ Standardized patients have been used in the past three 
years to teach and evaluate clinical skills. 

♦ Didactic lectures in the first two years are limited to the 
morning, freeing the afternoons for independent study. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Although medical students are currently not required to 
have computers, the undergraduate component of Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University has recently decided to 
initiate such a requirement. The School of Medicine will 
probably follow within the next two years. 

♦ In 1990 a computer-based instruction lab was estab- 
lished, and this facility has grown tremendously in the 
past decade. Once simply a repository for commercially 
available CBI, the lab now’ serves as the cornerstone for 
faculty-generated computer projects. 

♦ For the past several years, CDs with faculty-generated 
CBI have been distributed to all medical students. Some 
of these programs have received national attention. 

♦ In the fall of 1999, the second-year Respiratory Course 
syllabus was converted to an electronic format with a 
variety of educational enhancements. The plan is to 
eventually convert all syllabi to this electronic format. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients have been introduced in a forma- 
tive evaluation during the Foundations of Clinical Med- 
icine course. 

♦ All second-year students take an OSCE at the end of 
second year. 

♦ The school was one of the first to introduce computerized 
examinations, and currently ten examinations are given 
on computer over the first two years. This has allowed 
faculty to introduce images, refine security measures, and 
help prepare students for the computerized USMLE. 




Clinical Experiences 

♦ The single most important change in the education of 
our students has been the institution of the Foundations 
of Clinical Medicine (FCM) course. Started in 1995, this 
course is a longitudinal experience during the first two 
years that alternates a small-group session with a primary 
care physician one afternoon per week and a preceptor- 
ship experience with a community primary care physi- 
cian one afternoon per week. Funded in part by The 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, the FCM course has 
provided our students with a level of comfort and skill 
far in excess of anything existing previously. 

♦ Benefits of the FCM course have included students’ in- 
creased appreciation for the relevance of the basic sci- 
ence curriculum and greater confidence as they enter 
their third year. 

♦ Faculty comment frequently on the enhanced skills of 
the incoming third-year students. 

♦ One purpose of the FCM course was to increase the 
number of students entering primary care fields. Histor- 
ically approximately 40% of our students entered primary 
care fields; that number now stands at approximately 
50%. 

♦ Another significant change has been the increase in am- 
bulatory care experience for the students. Whereas pre- 
viously the third-year clinical experience was primarily 
hospital-based, students now have community experi- 
ences in internal medicine, family practice, and pediat- 
rics. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The theme of our curriculum renewal was to identify the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes that our graduates should 
possess. 

♦ Initially a small committee of faculty was established to 
identify the skills and attitudes appropriate for graduates. 
The results were presented and adopted at a school-wide 
retreat in 1996. 

♦ A second effort, started at that retreat, was to identify' 
the content of the curriculum. Using a series of surveys, 
faculty, students, house officers, and alumni were asked 
to identify’ and prioritize specific contents for the stu- 
dents. 

♦ A working committee of 14 faculty and a series of sub- 
committees further defined the content, which was then 
fed back to the course directors. 

♦ The medical school has been active in the MSOP con- 
sortium of schools, and the faculty have placed incrcas- 
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ing emphasis on the specific objectives developed 
through the MSOP. 

♦ The working committee of 14 faculty has been discussing 
specific objectives, and recently the MSOP objectives 
have been made available to all faculty, some alumni, 
and students via the Internet. Feedback on those objec- 
tives will be used to formulate specific learning objectives 
for the school of medicine. 

♦ The primary planning resource needed during this pro- 
cess was faculty time and energy. The dean provided the 
leadership and commitment necessary to make the proj- 
ect successful. 

♦ The primary' implementation resource was the energy of 
the faculty. 

♦ One unanticipated outcome was the benefit of bringing 
basic science and clinical faculty together in an atmo- 
sphere of cooperation, which has led to a dissolution of 
communication barriers. 

♦ Evaluation of the curriculum is an ongoing process that 
involves students as well as faculty. The use of standard- 
ized patients has been one successful new way that we 






have used to evaluate the results of our Foundations of 
Clinical Medicine course. 

♦ Each course is evaluated at its completion by students 
and faculty, with changes initiated for the following year. 
Students recognize that their concerns are acted upon, 
and this has resulted in their enthusiastic participation 
in the evaluation process. 



Future Goals 

♦ One of the main areas that will be a point of focus over 
the next few years is the topic of humanism. 

♦ In 1999 the concept of humanism was introduced into 
several areas of the curriculum. 

♦ As part of the first-year orientation, students participate 
in a small-group session with physicians to discuss what 
it means to be a physician and a professional. 

♦ Topics such as domestic violence, geriatrics, and alter- 
native medicine have been introduced or expanded. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1999 the school of medicine changed the decision' 
making process for the curriculum to allow for an inte' 
grated vision and to facilitate the implementation pro- 
cess for curricular change while enhancing faculty and 
student inputs into the design of the curriculum for both 
the content and the process of teaching and learning. 

♦ The Council on Medical Education, a large, represen' 
tative body without direct connection to the deans of- 
fice, was dissolved and replaced with the smaller Curric- 
ulum Committee to actively manage the curriculum 
through a process of monitoring, evaluation, and re- 
sponse. 

♦ New responsibilities and lines of authority were estab- 
lished. The position of associate dean for curriculum, re- 
porting to the senior associate dean for education and 
faculty affairs, was created (Figure 1). 

♦ The Curriculum Committee is responsible for 

• defining the goals and objectives of the curriculum 

• the designing and managing of the undergraduate 
medical curriculum 

• establishing a process for reviewing, evaluating, and 
revising the curriculum on a recurring timeline to en- 
sure that the curriculum is coherent, coordinated, fully 
integrated, current, and effective 

♦ The committee makes recommendations to the dean 
about the system of incentives for teaching effort, salary 
support for faculty who teach, space required by the cur- 
ricular design, and other support requirements needed to 
make the curriculum operational. 

♦ The committee has the authority, with the approval of 
the dean, to set educational objectives, establish educa- 
tional requirements, allocate curricular time, specify 
teaching methods, approve course directors, and evaluate 
educational outcomes. 

♦ The committee has the authority to set performance 
standards for instructors, initiate faculty development ef- 
forts, and evaluate instructor performance. 

♦ The Principles of Medicine and Principles of Clinical 
Medicine committees were established and made respon- 
sible to the Curriculum Committee and the dean for ef- 
fecting the goals, objectives, and teaching responsibilities 
of the curriculum for each course and clerkship, and for 
the electives program. 




FIGURE 1: New Curriculum Governance 




Office of Education 

♦ Since the 1970s, the Office of Medical Education (OME) 
has provided education, evaluation, and administrative 
support to the educational program. 

♦ In the 1990s, the OME expanded its role to include a 
standardized patient program, computer applications, the 
administrative support of clinical and ambulatory courses 
and clerkships, management of a learning center, and 
faculty development. These activities were added ro con- 
tinuing responsibilities for scheduling and maintaining 
instructional space, publishing a combined course sched- 
ule, scoring and analyzing tests, evaluating courses and 
instructors, and consulting with course directors and fac- 
ulty about instructional design and evaluation. 

♦ The OME supports the Student Advocacy Committee, 
which is devoted to ensuring a professional environment 
for all students, and the Mini -Med School, an educa- 
tional program for the community. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The dean supports the educational program with funds 
to departments and discrete budgets to the offices of cur- 
riculum, medical education, admissions, and student af- 
fairs. 
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Valuing Teaching 

♦ Salary support is provided to course directors, and other 
faculty receive credit for teaching on their personal effort 
reports. The plans for supporting teaching effort differ by 
department. 

♦ There are a number of teaching awards: 

• The dean’s office annually funds five faculty teaching 
awards, each consisting of a $2,500 stipend. 

• The dean’s office and the university fund ten resident 
teaching awards annually, one for $1,000 and the oth- 
ers for $250. 

• The student body gives outstanding-teaching awards 
to a basic science instructor, a clinical instructor, 
and a clinical department each year, as well as pro- 
viding additional awards ro teachers in the first two 
years. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

The curriculum at the University of Virginia has been up- 
dated in recent years in response to changes in the medical 
practice environment and advances in scientific knowledge. 
The major revisions have included 

♦ the development of a small-group problem-based course, 
Introduction to Clinical Medicine, in the second year, 
and the coordination of other second- , ear courses with 
it 

♦ the development of a clinical medicine course in the first 
year 

♦ the introduction of additional ambulatory’ and general 
clinical experiences in the first three years of medical 
school: 

• first year: afternoons in physicians’ offices 

• second year: one-week preceptorships in physicians’ 
offices throughout Virginia 

• third year: clerkships in family medicine and ambu- 
latory internal medicine (one month each) at medical 
practices throughout Virginia 

♦ the increased use of computers, informat ion technology, 
and evidence-based medicine in courses 

♦ the development of a generalist scholars program 

♦ the use of standardized patients to reach and evaluate 
clinical skills (including the gynecologic and male urn- 
logic exams) 

♦ the creation of a comprehensive clinical performance 
exam (CPX) given at the end of the third year to assess 
and improve students’ clinical skills 




Transforming Initiatives for 2000 

Throughout the 1990s, students performances as measured 
by USMLE scores, CPX performances, residency placements, 
and ratings of graduates by residency directors remained 
high. For example, the students’ mean USMLE scores re- 
mained above the national mean and student satisfaction as 
measured by school surveys and the AAMC Graduation 
Questionnaire was high. However, students and faculty ex- 
pressed desires for 

♦ more integration of courses, especially in the first year 

♦ placement of basic science information in the context of 
clinical cases 

♦ increased clinical experience and contact with patients 
in the first two years 

♦ fewer hours of scheduled classes 

♦ less time devoted ro lectures; increased time devoted to 
small -group, problem-based learning 

♦ more instruction by physicians in the first two years 

♦ a mechanism to effect change in the curriculum 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The Curriculum Committee adopted a set of objectives 
for undergraduate medical education based on findings of 
the 1998 University of Virginia School of Medicine Task 
Force on Medical School Objectives. These are pre- 
sented below as competencies required of the contem- 
porary physician. According to these objectives, to qual- 
ify* for the MD degree the student should demonstrate 
the ability to: 

• develop and practice personal and professional attri- 
butes that enable the independent performance of the 
responsibilities of a physician, including the ability* to 
adapt to the evolving practice of medicine 

• he competent in the human sciences: 

— in the understanding of current clinically relevant 
medical science 

— in the understanding of scientific principles as they 
apply to the analysis and further expansion of med- 
ical knowledge 

• engage and involve any patient in a relationship for 
the purpose of clinical problem solving and care 
throughout the duration of the relationship 

• elicit a clinical history, including consideration of the 
patient’s use of alternative or complementary medi- 
cine 

• perform a physical examination 

• generate and refine a prioritized differential diagnosis 
for a clinical finding or set of findings 

• develop anti refine a plan of care for both the proven- 
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tion and/or treatment of illness and the relief of symp- 
toms and suffering 

• develop a prognosis for an individual, family, or pop- 
ulation based upon health risk or diagnosis, with and 
without intervention, and planning appropriate fol- 
low-up 

• select and interpret clinical tests for the purpose of 
health screening and prevention, diagnosis, prognosis, 
or intervention 

• organize, record, present, research, critique, and man- 
age clinical information 

• select and perform procedural skills related to physical 
examination, clinical testing, and therapeutic inter- 
vention 

• understand the cultural, social, economic, ethical, le- 
gal, and historical context within which medicine is 
practiced 



Changes in Pedagogy 

Currently the school is moving from an emphasis on content 
organized by disciplines delivered in large-group lectures to 
an emphasis on case-based, small-group, and interactive in- 
struction. 

♦ Current curricular innovations involve coordinating 
content with clinical cases, reducing the number of 
scheduled hours devoted to lectures, and providing more 
clinical experiences with patients, standardized patients, 
and virtual patients, for both teaching and assessment. 
The new integrated format is illustrated in Figure 2. 



Application of Computer Technology 



♦ Students are not required to buy particular models of 
computers, but they are required to have access to com- 
puters at home. Eighty-five percent of incoming student 
have computer access from home. 

♦ A pilot group of third-year students received palmtop 
computers and medical software for the clerkship year. 

♦ Students in the family medicine and ambulatory internal 
medicine clerkships receive laptop computers, appropri- 
ate software, and communication access during the two 
months they are away from the medical school in doc- 
tors’ offices throughout the state. 

♦ Computer and information technology to gather, manip- 
ulate, and apply knowledge is integrated into the curric- 
ulum rather than taught in a separate course. 

♦ Computer training is offered to medical students on a 
just-in-time basis when a need arises. For example, e-mail 
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FIGURE 2: New Integrated 2020 Curriculum 
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accounts are set up during orientation and workshops are 
offered at the time students need to do their first medical 
literature searches for biochemistry, genetics, and epide- 
miology. This integrated approach considers the com- 
puter to be a necessary tool for physicians, with training 
provided at the time the tool is needed. 

♦ Most courses have Web pages, which include instruc- 
tional materials such as notes, demonstrations, clinical 
cases, and quizzes. 

♦ The Medical Education home page, (http://www.med. 
virginia.edu/meded/MedEdHome.html), provides stu- 
dents with a convenient gateway to all these Web-based 
materials. 

♦ The computer staff of the OME has also developed an 
image database to be shared among courses and templates 
for clinical cases, quizzes, and other Web-based instruc- 
tional materials. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students are assigned to physicians’ offices during the 
first three years of medical school, and many students 
take electives in ambulatory settings during their fourth 
year. 

♦ All clerkships have inpatient wards and outpatient clin- 
ics with students integrated into the health care team. 



Curriculum Review Process 

A process for review of the curriculum has recently been 
instituted (1999). 



Themes and Goals of Curriculum Renewal 

Central to the medical education program at the University 
of Virginia School of Medicine is our vision (1) to attract, 
motivate and guide outstanding people by nurturing the 
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dreams of those embarking on a career in medicine, (2) to 
engage the creative abilities of people to generate new 
knowledge and improve the quality of life, and (3) to foster 
excellence in medical education that blends compassion, 
technical ability and thirst for knowledge. 

Our primary reason for being is the education and 
training of physicians to help people achieve healthy and 
productive lives and to advance knowledge in the medical 
sciences. 

These statements define the core values and purpose of the 

education program at the school of medicine. From these 

statements are derived the following goals and objectives of 

curriculum renewal. 

Goals of Curriculum Renewal 

♦ Create an environment conducive to learning core 
knowledge and skills and developing professionalism, ap- 
propriate attitudes, and social responsibility. 

♦ Enhance the student's medical problem-solving ability 
and medical information management through use of in- 
formation technology. 

♦ Provide an experience of early and progressive student- 
patient contact and a context in which students learn 
patient-care skills and evaluate their own progress. 

♦ Foster the creation of new knowledge through engage- 
ment of the student’s creative abilities and exposures 
to a variety of clinical and research experiences, further- 
ing an appreciation of the potential contributions of 
research to the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of 
disease. 

Objectives of Curriculum Renewal 

♦ Integrate and coordinate basic science and clinical ex- 
periences horizontally and vertically throughout the four 
years. 

♦ Create time for imaginative and creative expression in 
the basic sciences, in clinical medicine, and in service 
to the community, while including elective opportunities 
to explore the alternative pathways of general medicine, 
specialty medicine, and research. 

♦ Achieve a balance of lecture, problem-based learning, 
patient experiences, and blocks of productive open study 
time to optimize the learning environment. Encourage a 
problem-solving approach to learning. 

♦ Create time in the early years for regular and frequent 
patient contact, and integrate and coordinate patient ex- 
periences with the clinical sciences. 



Planning Resources Required 

♦ Dean’s championing call for adaptation in medical edu- 
cation 

♦ Dean’s support of the teaching enterprise 

♦ Management restructuring — new committees, responsi- 
bilities, and authority 

♦ Mulholland Society — strong student government 

♦ Retreats of faculty and students addressing educational 
issues 

♦ Curriculum committee “open house” for faculty and stu- 
dents 

♦ Curriculum Web page for communication with faculty 
and students 



Implementation Resources Required 

♦ Strong backing of curriculum changes by the dean 

♦ Space for educational activities — lectures, small-group 
sessions, laboratory, self-study, computer facilities, recre- 
ation 

♦ Faculty time and funding 

♦ Strong administrative support for education by depart- 
mental chairs and service center directors 

♦ Support for interdisciplinary educational programs 

♦ Expanded educational design and development programs 
to support instructional development, e.g., computer pro- 
grams, Web page construction, and audiovisual materials 



Challenges and Unanticipated Outcomes of the 
Process 

♦ Improved faculty communication 

♦ Faculty recognition of need for adaptation and growth 
in medical education 

♦ Improved management of information content, balanc- 
ing an increasingly complex basic science background 
with essential humanistic values and skills needed for 
patient care 

♦ Recognized need for an expanded faculty development 
program 

♦ Increased enthusiasm of faculty to teach, counterweighed 
by clinical and research financial and time demands 

♦ Perceived primacy of research and clinical service 

♦ Difficulty of finding adequate numbers of faculty for 
small-group teaching 

♦ Difficulty of finding faculty with the expertise needed to 
teach aspects of medical physiology, anatomy, neurosci- 
ence 
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Curriculum Review Process 

One of the major tasks of the new Curriculum Committee 
is to develop a plan and a timeline for continuing evaluation 
and revision of the curriculum. In the past, there were many 
sources of evaluation data, but no comprehensive plan to 
review and act on the information in a systematic and timely 
manner. The school now has an effective mechanism to 
evaluate the curriculum and implement change when 
needed. 

♦ Evaluation of the teaching process and evaluation of the 
outcomes of teaching are viewed as essential. Participants 
in the evaluation process include the dean; the Curric- 
ulum Committee; the Principles of Medicine and Prin- 
ciples of Clinical Medicine committees; the directors or 
chairs of the courses, clerkships, and electives; other fac- 
ulty, and students. (See Figure 3.) 

♦ The school uses a variety of evaluation resources (e.g., 
USMLE scores; course exams; clerkship evaluations; 
grades; shelf-exam scores; student evaluations of courses, 
clerkships, and faculty; AAMC Matriculation and Grad- 
uation Questionnaires). In addition, the school has cre- 
ated other evaluation resources: 

• Dean’s Town Meetings (focus groups of students from 
all years) 

• Looking Back Surveys at the end of the second and 
third years, focusing on the curriculum as a whole 
rather than on individual courses 

• Student representatives on course committees 

• Annual student government report evaluating clerk- 
ships 

• Residency directors’ evaluation of graduates at the end 
ofPGY-1 

• OSCE for physical examination skills 

• Comprehensive clinical practice exam 

♦ A major function of the Curriculum Committee is to 
review the data from evaluations of both teaching pro- 
cesses and outcomes to define areas that need improve- 
ment and to make recommendations or proposals, work- 



FIGURE 3: The Evaluation Process 




ing through the Principles of Medicine and Principles of 
Clinical Medicine committees. The Principles of Medi- 
cine or Principles of Clinical Medicine committee re- 
sponds to the recommendations or proposals from the 
Curriculum Committee as appropriate. This might be di- 
rect action on a request, a plan for action, or a call for 
clarification and/or a counterproposal. In all cases, a di- 
alog is set up between the Curriculum Committee and 
the “Principles” and/or “Clinical” committees. Proposed 
changes to the curriculum are reviewed by the Curricu- 
lum Committee for adherence to the vision, goals, and 
objectives of the school of medicine. The committee pro- 
vides guidelines to the course directors. The course di- 
rectors translate the guidelines into working plans, and 
then, with the approval of the committee, put these 
plans into effect. The committee provides direction and 
may initiate change when basic structural modifications 
are necessary', especially when these changes cut across 
current course domains. Regular reviews by both inside 
and outside reviewers should ensure ongoing discussion 
of medical education and provide a mechanism to rec- 
ognize and respond to change. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The University of Washington School of Medicine 
(UWSOM) is the medical school for the states of 
Washington, Wyoming, Alaska, Montana, and Idaho 
(WWAMI). As such, the school addresses the needs of 
approximately 3.5% of the U.S. population that is dis- 
persed across 28% of the U.S. landmass. 

♦ A key component of the school’s mission is “ . . . Meet- 
ing the health care needs of our region, particularly by 
recognizing the importance of primary’ care.” 

♦ The management of curriculum across these geographi- 
cally separate teaching and training sites has been a pri- 
ority since the inception of the WWAM1 program 30 
years ago. 

♦ At the school level, the Dean’s Office of Academic Af- 
fairs is responsible for the education program. 

♦ The Office of Regional Affairs and Rural Health (for 
WWAM1 issues) and the Department of Medical Edu- 
cation assist academic affairs in this process. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Department of Medical Education (DME) was 
founded in 1967 as an office for medical education re- 
search to assist faculty with the improvement of the 
teaching and learning process. 

♦ The “office” achieved departmental status in 1989. 

♦ Today, the department s mandate has been broadened to 
include: 

• providing instruction to faculty and students through 
courses, faculty development workshops, performance- 
based teaching, and training medical education re- 
searchers and educators in the Teaching Scholars Pro- 
gram 

• conducting research into teaching and learning in a 
variety of settings 

• providing professional services to health sciences fac- 
ulty, including course evaluation and test design and 
scoring 

• working in the medical school to develop innovations 
in biomedical and health informatics 
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♦ Key developments during the last decade have included 

• 1992 — founding of the NW Center for Clinical As- 
sessment within DME with support from the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation 

• 1994 — founding of the Center for Medical Education 
Research within DME with support from Health Re- 
search Services Administration 

• 1994 — MEDEX Northwest joins the Department of 
Medical Education, bringing physician assistant edu- 
cation into the school of medicine 

• 1995 — DME Teaching Scholars Program established 

• 1997 — WAM1 evolved into WWAMI; the program 
expanded to include Wyoming in the Regional Med- 
ical Education Program [by legislative mandates in 
Washington and Wyoming] 

• 1997 — DME assumed expanded developmental and 
evaluative roles for the WWAMI Programs 

• 1 997 — Division of Biomedical Informatics established 
in the DME 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There are four components of the budget supporting the 
educational program: 

• The Office of Academic Affairs (a component of the 
dean’s office) 

• The Department of Medical Education (described 
above) 

• The WWAMI program 

• Departmental and interdepartmental courses 

♦ The revenue sources supporting the budget components 
include: 

• State of Washington appropriated funds 

• WWAMI funds provided under contracts with the 
states of Wyoming, Alaska, Montana, and Idaho 

• Academic support funds at the school and department 
levels generated from clinical practice 

♦ With the exception of the WWAMI contract funds, the 
revenue sources are nor uniquely aligned with the budget 
components. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ The school has a number of awards to recognize out- 
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standing teaching; some are based on student nomina- 
tions and selections, and some are based on peer recog- 
nition. 

♦ Teaching service and performance is an integral consider- 
ation in promotion decisions. Most departments require 
that faculty develop and maintain teaching portfolios. 

♦ There are also examples of innovative support of faculty 
engaged in medical student teaching. For example, the 
Department of Surgery has established a pool of funds 
that is distributed to faculty based on a formula that 
combines level of teaching effort and quality of teaching 
performance. Faculty may use these funds in support of 
their academic activities. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ Curricular innovation in the area of addressing physician 
manpower shortages in rural areas has been an important 
focal point of the school’s efforts over the past decade. 

♦ There have been two parallel efforts to address the short- 
age of health care providers in rural regions: ( l ) efforts 
to increase the number of qualified applicants to medical 
school from rural and urban underserved areas; (2) efforts 
to increase curricular offerings within the school to en- 
courage interest and prepare students for practice in rural 
and urban underserved locations. 

♦ The effort to increase the number of medical school ap- 
plicants from rural and urban underserved backgrounds 
stems from the finding in the literature that an applicant 
who has attended high school in a rural setting is more 
likely to practice in a rural setting. 

♦ The school conducts six-week high-school-enrichment 
programs every summer for students from disadvantaged 
and/or rural backgrounds in Seattle, WA; Anchorage, 
AK; Moscow, ID; Bozeman, MT; and Laramie, WY. 

♦ A six-week college-level enrichment program for stu- 
dents from disadvantaged backgrounds is also conducted 
in Seattle, often enrolling students who had been part 
of the high school program earlier in their education. 

♦ When students are in medical school the curriculum 
must both maintain the students’ interest and prepare 
them for practice in rural and urban underserved settings. 
To interest students and expose them to practice in rural 
and urban underserved settings there are a number of 
programs available. 

♦ Between the time a student is admitted to medical school 
and the start of the first-year classes, the student is of- 
fered the opportunity to spend three days to a week with 
a rural physician in the Rural Observation Experience 
(ROE). Then with the first-vear curriculum taught in 
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each of the five states, there are more opportunities for 
rural preceptorships during the first year. 

♦ Between the first and second years, over half of the class 
participate in the month-long Rural/Underserved Op- 
portunity Program (R/UOP), which places students in 
rural and urban underserved settings, where they see the 
role of the physician in the context of the community. 
The student often lives ’with the physician and observes 
the balancing between professional and family life. Dur- 
ing the third year, up to ten students can complete their 
usual third-year requirements in a unique program that 
has them studying for six months in carefully selected 
rural practices. This is the ultimate rural preparation ex- 
perience and is called the WWAM1 Rural Integrated 
Training Experience (WRITE). All other students may 
select from among dozens of community-based clerkships 
offered throughout the five-state region. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Medical students are required to have computers. 

♦ Many students have already developed computer skills 
during their high school and undergraduate years. 

♦ Surveys conducted by the DME clearly show that at pro- 
gram entry basic computer skills have risen steadily over 
the past decade. 

♦ Formal computer literacy training, for a self-selected few, 
begins during the months preceding matriculation with 
a 90-minute DME Basic Computer Skills Workshop for 
those in the school’s Pre-Matriculation Program. 

♦ Entering students with little or no computer background 
are encouraged to enroll in the Pre-Orientation Essential 
Computer Skills Workshop, approved by the HuBio Cur- 
riculum Committee in February 1999 and offered by the 
Health Sciences Library (HSL). 

♦ During the first-year orientation week there is a series of 
three offerings. The first is the one-hour Connectivity 
and Software Orientation Session, conducted by HSL 
staff once prior to and several times during orientation 
week. The second is the three-hour Pre-Class Enrich- 
ment Computing Skills Workshop, offered by the HSL. 
Following competence placement, this workshop pro- 
vides hands-on experiences and in-depth coverage of 
e-mail, file sharing, Web resources, web navigation, and 
use of Acrobat Reader for course readings. Finally, the 
HSL offers a one-hour information sciences session, the 
Health Science Library and Information Resource Ori- 
entation, which introduces matriculating students to 
HealthLinks, to traditional learning resources, and to re- 
cently digitized texts, reference books, and journals. 

♦ Early in the fall of the second year, the HSL offers the 
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Refresher Orientation to Onsite UW Computing to sec- 
ond-year students from WWAMI sires. 

♦ During the summer between the first and second years. 
Family Medicine and the HSL conduct the R/UOP Con- 
nectivity Session. In this session students are trained in 
remote connectivity for their own development and to 
enable them to involve preceptors as long as needed and 
as the preceptors desire. In general, this approach has 
provided a very productive opportunity for preceptors to 
develop skills. 

♦ In the current preclinical curriculum, the most interac- 
tive use of Web-based instruction is by the Systems of 
Human Behavior course, microscopic anatomy -histol- 



ogy, pharmacology, and the skin-system course, and oth- 
ers. Many HuBio courses require Medline literature 
searches. A few are beginning to address evidence-based 
medicine (EBM). 

♦ About 60% of HuBio courses use CD technology or in- 
teractive Web-based learning modules. 

♦ In the clinical years, Family Medicine’s innovative use of 
the First Class System for on-line problem-based learning, 
internal medicines highly rated simulated performance as- 
sessment (which uses computerized patient management 
problems), and the psychiatry clerkship’s Web site based on 
the HuBio 516/626 model are noteworthy examples of 
computer/informatics instructional applications. 
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Patrick L Brown, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Curriculum Committee consists of course directors 
from the basic science years, clerkship directors, and a 
peer-eleCted medical student from each class. 

♦ The associate dean for academic and student affairs also 
serves as an ex-officio member to facilitate communica- 
tion between the Curriculum Committee and other com- 
mittees. 

♦ Among its duties and responsibilities, the committee 
continuously reviews and evaluates the curriculum, and 
recommends appropriate changes to the curriculum. 

♦ The committee also reviews and evaluates proposed 
changes and devises methods of implementing those 
changes deemed necessary to fulfill the goals and objec- 
tives of the Marshall University School of Medicine 
(MUSOM). 

♦ Complementing the Curriculum Committee and focus- 
ing principally upon clinical education are the Oversight, 
Comparability, and Evaluation Committee and the Co- 
ordinating Committee for Clinical Education (CCCE). 

♦ The oversight committee is an executive committee of 
academic affairs, ensuring the comparability of learning 
experiences at all clinical teaching sites. 

♦ The CCCE, a subcommittee of academic affairs, consist- 
ing principally of clerkship directors, defines the ob- 
jectives of clinical education and develops measures to 
assess students’ overall clinical performance. The com- 
mittee has created an examination (using standardized 
and computer-simulated patients) to determine the min- 
imal clinical competency levels appropriate for our stu- 
dents at the end of Year three. 

♦ The CCCE provides timely reports to both the curricu- 
lum and oversight committees. 

Highlights of Overall Curriculum Changes 

• Consistent movement toward enhancing computer- 
based instruction in all basic science and some clinical 
courses 

• Development of a statewide Web-based rural student- 
placement -tracking system to aid in determining 
placement av liability of rural sites and preceptors 

• 26 new' courses developed or revised 




• Implementation of policy requiring personal computer 
ownership for students 

• Development of the curriculum database 

• Development of the Web-based student handbook 

• Revised curricula with course content on rural prac- 
tice, rural communities and populations, and interdis- 
ciplinary team-building skills, as well as expanded ru- 
ral clinical rotations 

• State mandate that all system-supported health sci- 
ences students, except those in dentistry, must com- 
plete a minimum of three months of clinical rotations 
in rural areas of the state 

Highlights of Year Four Curriculum Changes 

• Planning and implementation of a senior symposium, 
beginning with the class of 2001 

• Revision of the emergency medicine requirement 

• Development of 18 new electives 

• Development of the independent-study USMLE Step 
2 review course and the Essentials of EKG course 

• Completion of the Web-based Student Elective Hand- 
book 

• Vigorous support of ERAS to aid in the student resi- 
dency match program 

• Implementation of a three-tiered approach to senior 
student professional counseling: rising MS IV meet- 
ings followed by a Year-four sign-up day for fourth- 
year courses and residency advisors 

• Development of an integrative and complementary 
medicine elective 

• Implementation of a 30-day rule regarding fourth-year 
student-schedule changes 

Highlights of Year Three Curriculum Changes 

• Reorganization of the Four-Week Transition to Pri- 
mary Care (TPC) course to one-week clinical orien- 
tation (CO) 

• Inclusion of advanced cardiac life support (ACLS) 
during clinical orientation 

• Planning and implementation of the Marshall Primary 
Care Curriculum (MPCC) 

• Revision of the nine-month RPAP program to a six- 
month RHEP program, then to the MPCC program 
with rural option 
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• Development and implementation of a competency 
examination to assess clinical reasoning skills in rising 
year-four students using computer-based testing and 
standardized patients 

• Web-based posting of student clerkship schedules 

• Implementation of the state’s first Rural Clinical 
Health Fair (now all health professional schools offer 
this RHEP event) 

• Administration of a mid-year NBME Comprehensive 
Clinical Examination as a barometer to measure stu- 
dent USMLE Step 2 preparation 

• Reduction of required months of rural experience from 
four to three to bring MUSOM in line with state 
policy 

• Incorporation of risk management and legal issues into 
the year-three curriculum 

• Incorporation of medical ethics into the year-three 
clerkship curriculum 

• Development and refinement of the clinical curricu- 
lum for rural sites, including syllabus, preceptor man- 
uals, student checklist, and evaluation instrument for 
preceptor and sites 

Highlights of Year Two Curriculum Changes 

• Introduction of USMLE Kaplan Review Course for all 
year-two students funded solely by MUSOM 

• Implementation of a year-long clinical mentoring pro- 
gram 

• Inclusion of a medical ethics course 

• Utilization of standardized patients in an observed 
physical examination (final exam for the physical di- 
agnosis course) 

• Integration of professionalism, risk management, the 
physician- patient relationship, and the role of per- 
sonal responsibilities of physicians 

• Incorporation of year-long clinical mentoring and pre- 
cepting to facilitate integration of education content 
and provide role models who practice longitudinal pa- 
tient care 

Highlights of Year One Curriculum Changes 

• Incorporation of year-long clinical mentoring and pre- 
cepting to facilitate integration of education content 
and provide role models who practice longitudinal pa- 
tient care 

• Refinement of biostatistics and epidemiology and in- 
clusion in the Introduction to Patient Care course 

• Renewed emphasis on preventive medicine 

• Inclusion of a medical ethics course 




• Introduction of Spirituality and Medicine course in- 
corporated in the year-one curriculum 

• Integration of alternative and complementary medi- 
cine into the year-one curriculum 

• Incorporation of a separate interdisciplinary medical 
cell and molecular biology course that is team-taught 
by four departments 

• Integration of the physiology and neurophysiology 
courses 

• Incorporation of a separate course on human sexuality 

• Introduction of interviewing and physical examina- 
tion skills 



Office of Education 

♦ An office of medical education was dissolved by a former 
dean and eventually replaced with the combination Of- 
fice of Academic and Student Affairs during the late 
1980s. 

♦ The office now includes responsibilities for evaluation, 
curricular management issues, student registration and 
academic performance issues, rural programs, admissions, 
and career and emotional counseling. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

4 There is no separate budget to support the educational 
programs. 



Valuing Teaching 

4 An interdisciplinary Faculty Development Committee 
was formed in 1996 to address faculty development 
needs. 

4 Initially sponsored by funds from the Interdisciplinary 
Generalist Curriculum and the dean’s office, a core group 
of faculty* attended a week-long workshop on effective 
teaching. Upon return to MUSOM, these faculty con- 
ducted twice-yearly workshops on effective teaching for 
basic and clinical faculty. 

4 The efforts of the Faculty Development Committee have 
included workshops on presentation skills, better utili- 
zation of multimedia in the classrooms, the “one-minute 
Preceptor,” question writing, and how to integrate basic 
science and clinical information. Last year, a teaching 
expert presented a seminar on Web-based lectures, fol- 
lowed by a workshop. This year the program was ex- 
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paneled to six workshops plus one invited expert who 
facilitated four workshops. 

♦ To ensure that the needs of the faculty are being met, 
the committee surveys all faculty to identify future work- 
shop and/or mini-seminar topics. The Committee works 
closely with the Division of Continuing Medical Edu- 
cation (CME) to offer CME hours to participants. Par- 
ticipants evaluate each event. 

♦ The class of 1987 established the Society of Outstanding 
Teachers to identify and recognize deserving faculty 
members. However, over the past several years, the grad- 
uating classes have opted not to continue this form of 
recognition. In its place, each class now presents annual 
awards recognizing outstanding faculty, residents, and de- 
partments. 

♦ The annual awards are given in by the senior class during 
the spring Awards Ceremony and the other three med- 
ical classes present their awards during the fall White 
Coat Ceremony. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The Oversight and Curriculum Committees appointed 
an interdisciplinary subcommittee to develop a draft of 
institutional goals and objectives for review by faculty 
and students. Comments were obtained and the subcom- 
mittee made appropriate changes. Two town meetings 
were also held to facilitate discussion and ownership of 
the objectives. 

♦ The faculty voted on and approved the institutional 
goals and objectives at its spring 2000 General Faculty 
Meeting. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ A number of significant events over the past decade have 
resulted in changes in educational strategy. The events 
include, but are not limited to, the Kellogg grant, the 
preventive cardiology academic award, and the Interdis- 
ciplinary Generalist Curriculum. 

♦ These curricular development grants created initiatives 
in interdisciplinary teaching, small-group teaching; prob- 
lem-based learning, and mentor teaching programs. 

♦ To promote interdisciplinary teaching, several basic sci- 
ence courses (e.g., Introduction to Patient Ca^e^and 

<6 



Gross Anatomy; Introduction to Clinical Medicine and 
Pathology) are now integrated. 

♦ Several basic science and clerkship courses provide op- 
portunities for small-group learning and problem-based 
learning. Mentors reinforce classroom concepts and skills 
in the field and serve as role models and teachers. 

♦ The clinical experiences provide numerous examples of 
how the basic sciences are relevant to medical practice. 
This reinforcement and integration of curriculum con- 
tent enhances student learning. 

♦ The new medical center offers a better clinical environ- 
ment in which to teach. 

♦ The state-of-the-art library facilities provide electronic 
document delivery. Upon matriculation, all students are 
required to own computers, allowing teaching methods 
to include computer-based instruction. 

♦ Learning resources are provided for students via the In- 
ternet on a routine basis. These efforts promote the de- 
velopment and maintenance of independent learning 
skills. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to own computers and are given a 
day-long orientation to the MUSOM network and its 
resources (including electronic mail, Web services, etc.) 
prior to the start of classes during their first year. 

♦ The Division of Information Technology and Medical 
Informatics supports MUSOM’s efforts to integrate in- 
formation technology throughout its curriculum. 

♦ An integrated, searchable, enterprise directory provides 
e-mail address look-ups for both students and faculty, and 
the school maintains several e-mail discussion lists for 
student classes and organizations. 

♦ During clinical orientation, which is offered at the be- 
ginning of year three, students are given training sessions 
focusing on electronic clinical resources. 

♦ At the end of their third year, students take a Web-based 
clinical competency exam to evaluate their medical de- 
cision-making skills. This exam incorporates a multi- 
media physical examination and laboratory and radio- 
logic findings such as heart and lung sounds and digitized 
x-rays. 

♦ During their fourth year, students may elect a two- or 
four- week Introduction to Medical Informatics clerkship, 
a Web-based edjcational experience that provides in- 
depth coverage of such topics as the electronic medical 
record, telemedicine, and clinical decision making. 

♦ The Office of Academic and Student Affairs maintains 
a number of informational technology (IT) resources in 
support of student education, including a Web-based stu- 
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dent calendar and an anonymous “comments” page, 
which allows students to share concerns openly with fac- 
ulty and administration. 

♦ The Health Science Library provides an electronic doc- 
ument delivery service, Web-EDD, to both students and 
faculty at the school of medicine. This service allows 
users to order and receive articles via a Web-based in- 
terface. 

♦ Developments slated for the 2000-01 school year in- 
clude: computer-based testing for exams in selected first- 
year courses and Web-based, streaming, video distribu- 
tion of lectures in both the clinical and the basic 
sciences, and the continuation of a specially funded pro- 
gram that has pro ided 3Com Palm 111 personal digital 
assistants (PDAs) to selected third-year students as bed- 
side references. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Through the Curriculum Committee, a formal process is 
in place for ongoing review of the education program. 

♦ In addition to student evaluation of courses and faculty, 
the Curriculum Committee has conducted student sur- 
veys of the overall curriculum to assess students’ percep- 
tions of basic science course preparation for USMLE 
Step 1. 

♦ A similar survey has been developed for students’ per- 
ceptions of the curriculum as it relates to preparation for 
USMLE Step 2. 

♦ ln-house exit surveys for graduating seniors and data pro- 
vided by the AAMC are also well-established mecha- 
nisms for review of the curriculum. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee has begun to foster dialog 
between basic scientists and clinicians to identify essen- 
tial knowledge and the degree that this knowledge is 
efficiently addressed in the current curriculum. 

♦ In addition to the methods described above (e.g., student 
evaluations of courses, exit surveys), the Curriculum 
Committee is in the process of establishing a review team 
for each course. This team, consisting of the course di- 



rector, a basic scientist, and a clinician, will be respon- 
sible for integrating all of the evaluation data and re- 
porting to the committee as a whole. 

♦ Redundancies and deficiencies in the curriculum will be 
identified and corrected. Extensive deliberations by the 
Curriculum Committee have resulted in ongoing im- 
provements of the teaching environments in the year- 
one and year-two classrooms. 

♦ The Office of Academic Affairs continues to monitor 
student evaluations of rural preceptors and sites. Copies 
of the evaluations are provided to the appropriate de- 
partments and site coordinators. 

♦ With the establishment of institutional goals and objec- 
tives, an intensive curricular renewal effort is envisioned 
within the near future. The process will include input 
from students, faculty, and staff. 

♦ The challenge encountered in reviewing any initiative 
proposal is to gain support from appropriate commit- 
tee(s), faculty, and administration. 

♦ Since most initiatives involve new funding, support from 
the administration is also imperative. 



Future Goals 

♦ There are several issues to be addressed during the next 
five years. With ever-present demands to attach curric- 
ular content without adding more time to an overloaded 
educational program, teaching efficiency must be in- 
creased. 

♦ The changing demands of medical practice and the pres- 
sure on clinicians to earn more income decrease poten- 
tial teaching time. This, in essence, may relegate teach- 
ing to less than top priority. 

♦ Mechanisms to recognize and reward teaching need to 
be developed. 

♦ Curricular changes that promote clinical reasoning skills 
and lifelong learning need to continue. 

♦ Methods to evaluate noncognitive skills need to be de- 
veloped and implemented throughout the educational 
program. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ Since 1990, the management of the curriculum has be- 
come more centralized. This more centralized manage- 
ment resulted in a major revamping of the curriculum 
for the first two years. 

♦ Departments and faculty who want to make changes in 
the curriculum consult the associate dean for medical 
education. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee and the associate dean for 
medical education now manage the educational program. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee reviews recommendations 
for changes in the curriculum. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee, working with the associate 
dean for medical education, recommends curricular 
changes to the dean. 

♦ If a recommended curricular change is major, such as a 
“new” curriculum, then the faculty is consulted. The fac- 
ulty meet to discuss and vote on major curricular 
changes. 

♦ The dean, through the associate dean for medical edu- 
cation, also may seek advice and guidance on curricular 
changes from the executive faculty (chairs) of the School 
of Medicine. 



Office of Medical Education 

♦ Recommendations from the Curriculum Review Task 
Force, the Education Strategic Planning Committee, and 
the Curriculum Committee resulted in the establishment 
of the Office of Medical Education in 1998. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education (OME) is an academic 
support unit located administratively in the dean’s office 
of the school of medicine. 

♦ The mission of the OME is to foster excellence in med- 
ical education, to contribute to the knowledge base that 
informs decisions in medical education, and to support 
the educational mission of the school of medicine. 

♦ The Office of Medical Education contributes to realizing 
the overall vision of the school of medicine — “Changing 
to care better for those we serve: students, patients, and 
community.” 

♦ The OME staff works with faculty to provide leadership 



in curricular development, instructional development, 
program evaluation, student assessment, and research in 
medical education. 

^ In collaboration with the school of medicine faculty, the 
OME enhances the educational programs in the school 
of medicine by 

• improving current teaching, learning, and evaluation 
' in medical education 

• improving the measurement and recognition of faculty 
members’ educational contributions 

• assessing outcome measures of educational progress for 
students and faculty 

• promoting and conducting scholarship and research in 
medical education 

• disseminating information about medical education 

• assuring continuing accreditation and excellence in 
the educational program for the MD degree 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is not a discrete budget identified to support the 
educational program at the present time. However, the 
situation will change in budget year 2000-2001. 

♦ The WVU School of Medicine has implemented the 
mission-based management program, which will create 
reporting tools to measure financial performance and 
productivity on a mission-specific basis at three levels: 
school, department, and individual faculty' member. 

♦ Equipped with improved measuring and accounting sys- 
tems, the WVU School of Medicine will be better able 
to fund programs on a mission basis. As a result, the 
education mission will have its own identified and dis- 
crete funds that will be based on need and productivity' 
in the delivery of educational programs. 

♦ Funds will be drawn from state, practice plan, hospital, 
grant, foundation, and other sources to fund the educa- 
tion mission as the School goes to an all-funds budget, 
another outcome of participation in the mission-based 
management program. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Department chairs and course/clerkship coordinators 
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identify faculty who make significant teaching contri- 
butions. The associate dean for medical education rec- 
ommends to the dean that they be recognized for their 
efforts. 

♦ Recognition includes letters for their files, compensation 
for outstanding teaching contributions, and departmen- 
tal and school teaching awards. 

♦ Clinical faculty whose primary responsibilities are for 
course direction are compensated for their time by the 
dean’s office to offset clinical dollars that may be lost 
because of the time and contribution they put into the 
teaching program. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The themes and goals of the curricular renewal effort 
resulted from a vision to become more student-centered 
in teaching strategies and to focus on student learning. 
That effort resulted in a basic science curriculum char- 
acterized by the following changes: 

• The lengths of the first and second years of medical 
school were increased with no change in contact 
hours. 

• The basic sciences were integrated and modularized 
into blocks. 

• Patient-related experiences and associated small- group 
discussions were provided in the second week and be- 
yond. 

• Active learning opportunities, including weekly PBL 
sessions, were increased. 

• Lease/purchase of laptop computers was required of all 
incoming first-year medical students. 

♦ The actual process to get to these changes started early 
in the last decade and can best be described by the fol- 
lowing chronology of events: 

• 1991: the Curriculum Advisory Council described the 
state of educational affairs at that time. 

• 1993: The school was reviewed by the LCME, which 
expressed concerns about 

— the role of the Curriculum Committee in address- 
ing the curriculum as a whole 
— the need for integration of the basic and clinical 
sciences 

— the need to create more opportunities for active 
learning 

— the appropriate reduction in the large number of 
scheduled hours in the first two years 

• 1994: The first-year basic science faculty started using 
PBL 

• 1995: The Curriculum Review Task Force made rec- 




ommendations that would serve as the foundation for 
the future changes. 

• 1996: The Education Strategic Planning Committee 
recommended goals and objectives for the education 
mission of the School. A day-long faculty curriculum 
retreat was held. 

• 1997: The Curriculum Committee recommended sig- 
nificant changes in the education of medical students 
during their first two years. The provost approved the 
change in the School of Medicine academic calendar. 
The recommended changes were endorsed by the ex- 
ecutive faculty of the School of Medicine. A faculty 
forum was held. Faculty approved the curricular 
changes by unanimous vote. 

• 1998: The WVU Faculty Senate approved the new 
curriculum and courses. First year of curricular changes 
implemented in the fall. 

• 1999: Second year of curricular changes implemented 
in the fall. 

♦ Among the unanticipated outcomes of the process was a 
camaraderie that developed among the faculty from dif- 
ferent departments as they cooperated and worked as a 
team to develop the integrated basic science courses. 
Faculty became more interested in learning how to teach 
well. 

♦ The challenges of the changes in the curriculum were 
the scheduling of the new first- and second-year modular 
blocks, which did not conform to traditional college se- 
mester schedules; meeting expectations and needs for 
faculty development; and providing timely and hands-on 
support for faculty using new information technologies 
in the classroom. 

♦ One of the recommendations of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee for adopting the new curriculum was that it be 
evaluated after it has been fully implemented. 

♦ The school of medicine is designing a system to identify 
the expected learning outcomes, developing various mea- 
surement strategies to assess changes, and developing a 
“user-friendly” database to capture data for short- and 
long-term curricular improvement. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty has not identified specific learning outcomes 
students must demonstrate prior to graduation at the 
present time. 

♦ The dean has asked that an education strategic plan ad- 
visory board be formed and charged with developing the 
process to determine specific student learning outcomes. 

♦ In 1996 the Education Strategic Planning committee 
recommended the following goals and objectives for the 
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education mission of the school. These goals and objec- 
tives are the ones being followed today: 

• Graduate professionals who demonstrate integrity and 
compassion and who acknowledge an obligation to so- 
ciety. It is necessary but not sufficient to graduate phy- 
sicians and scientists who are only intellectually pre- 
pared and technically proficient. It is also an 
important part of the medical school process that our 
learners be instilled with a sense of responsibility to 
individual patients and to society as a whole. It is easy 
to lose sight of this goal within rigorous curricula, 
which demand the mastery of large amounts of rapidly 
changing information. With the exception of a single 
second-year course, these issues are largely dealt with 
infonnally, without explicit educational objectives. 

— Objective 1.1: Weave an appreciation of ethical is- 
sues throughout the curriculum. 

— Objective 1.2: Provide an environment where stu- 
dents and residents can develop their potential to 
become community leaders. 

• Promote the acquisition and use of lifelong learning 
skills on the part of students, residents, and graduate 
students. Our students need to become actively in- 
volved in the learning process. As educators, we need 
to be flexible in allowing them to pursue individual 
learning interests and creating an atmosphere where 
they can achieve to their highest potential. To guide 
their patients toward effective, affordable health care, 
our graduates will need to be able to apply innovations 
and to limit the use of interventions without proven 
benefit. That is, their practice of medicine will need 
to be based on current evidence. We also need to 
provide our graduates with opportunities to improve 
their skills through high-quality, continuing medical 
education. 

— Objective 2.1: Develop competent, self-directed 
learners. 

— Objective 2.2: Develop knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills to practice evidence-based medicine. 

— Objective 2.3: Improve continuing medical edu- 
cation opportunities for health care providers 
throughout the state. 

• Stimulate interest of medical students and residents in 
practicing primary care medicine, especially in rural 
areas of West Virginia. There is widespread agreement 
that we need to increase the number of primary care 
physicians in proportion to specialists. The key com- 
ponents of the provision of primary care are contin- 
uous and comprehensive care by the health care pro- 
vider. It is important that schools of medicine teach 
a set of core competencies in primary care for all of 
their graduates regardless of discipline. There is also 
the significant problem of maldistribution of the phy- 



sician workforce, and we have a responsibility to try 
to address this problem in our state. 

— Objective 3.1: Increase exposure to primary care, 
and start it earlier in the curriculum. 

— Objective 3.2: Provide students and residents the 
principles of and experience in managed care. 

— Objective 3.3: Maintain the rural primary care re- 
quirements of the West Virginia Rural Health Ed- 
ucation Partnerships (WVRHEP) for medical stu- 
dents. 

• Emphasize the importance of disease prevention and 
health promotion. Preventive medicine is an impor- 
tant part of primary care. Because students will need 
to counsel their patients about healthy lifestyles, it 
seems only logical that we encourage our learners to 
adopt and practice healthy lifestyles. Students also 
need to appreciate the science behind disease preven- 
tion and health promotion and to learn to employ the 
knowledge base of epidemiology in the delivery of 
health care. Students will need to involve their pa- 
tients in the decision process, understand the princi- 
ples of screening populations for disease, interpret the 
relevant literature, and appreciate the costs and ben- 
efits of different approaches to prevention. 

— Objective 4.1: Emphasize preventive medicine/ 
health promotion. 

— Objective 4.2: Apply the principles of epidemiol- 
ogy to disease prevention. 

• Recognize and reward the teaching of students and 
residents. The accomplishment of the multiple mis- 
sions of an academic health center creates a tension 
that is transmitted throughout the Health Sciences 
Center. To accomplish our mission most effectively, 
our reward and recognition systems must be congruent 
with our values, goals, and priorities. 

— Objective 5.1: Create an environment that empha- 
sizes a scholarly approach to curricular develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation. 

• Foster programs where graduate students, medical stu- 
dents, and residents can be educated as scientists, re- 
searchers, and educators. Research is a fundamental 
component of the education we provide to all our stu- 
dents. Therefore, research theory and experiences 
should permeate the entire curriculum. Maintaining 
the vitality of research programs thus becomes an im- 
portant educational priority. It is particularly impor- 
tant to highlight the educational value of research 
programs because it is a point of intersection between 
two components of our Strategic Plan. 

— Objective 6.1: Enhance the research experiences 
and opportunities throughout all educational pro- 
grams. 
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Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The lengths of the first and second years of medical 
school were increased with no change in contact hours. 
The purpose of that strategy was to decompress the cur- 
riculum, to increase clinical material, and to allow stu- 
dents more self-learning time. 

♦ Patient-related experiences and associate small-group 
discussions were provided in the second week of medical 
school and beyond. 

♦ Lease/purchase of a laptop computer was required of 
every incoming first-year medical student, to help stu- 
dents learn and use the information technology essential 
to the modem practice of medicine and to urge faculty 
to use computers in their teaching. 

♦ There has been a significant increase in the amount of 
small-group instruction. 

♦ Problem-based learning now occurs weekly throughout 
the year in both first and second years. There are addi- 
tional small-group learning experiences in the Human 
Function course (first year) and in pharmacology (second 
year). 

♦ Cases are the foundation for the problem-based-leaming 
sessions, and cases are used in the large-group presenta- 
tions during the clinical clerkships. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the teaching of physi- 
cian-patient communication and physical diagnosis. 
These skills are taught in the Introduction to the Patient 
course (first year) and in the Physical Diagnosis and 
Clinical Integration course (second year). 

♦ Standardized patients are used in second- and third-year 
OSCEs. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Beginning in the fall of 1998, incoming medical students 
b Q ve been required to lease/purchase laptop computers. 
The student laptop program was begun to prepare stu- 
dents for the practice of medicine in the future and meet 
today’s demanding instructional needs using the advan- 
tages that this tool can provide. Major advantages of the 
program are the use of standard computers with uniform 
hardware requirements for integration, HSC network 
support, and ease of service. 

♦ Faculty have entirely revamped the first and second 
years, put up most of the course material on the Internet, 
and provided students with single-point-of- entry access 
to software resources. Where server-based materials were 
too slow to read, CD-ROM versions of the software were 
made available. 

♦ Web-based materials include syllabi, notes, lecture ma- 




terials (PowerPoint), access to instructional software, 
computerized discussion groups, and computer-based 
tests. 

♦ The laptops are used for the problem-based learning ses- 
sions and students have overwhelmingly found them to 
be of educational and communicative value (e.g.. for 
e-mail, discussion groups, and instructional software ac- 
cessibility). 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The assessment methods to measure student achieve- 
ment have not changed significantly over the past five 
years. 

♦ During the basic science years, multiple-choice, match- 
ing, and short-answer examinations have migrated from 
paper to computer administration, 

♦ Standardized patients are used for student teaching and 
assessment in the first-year Introduction to the Patient 
course and in the second-year Physical Diagnosis and 
Clinical Integration course. 

♦ Faculty observation of clinical skills remains the main- 
stay of assessment during the clinical years. 

♦ Some clerkships have begun to experiment with the use 
of OSCEs as an assessment method. 

♦ An OSCE is being used in the second- year Physical Di- 
agnosis and Clinical Integration course. 

♦ It is envisioned that a school-wide OSCE will be de- 
signed in the near future to assess clinical competence 
before students graduate. 

♦ Other examination methods include self-assessment 
(used during PBL) and Critically Appraised Topic (CAT) 
papers (used in the evidence- based medicine course). 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Much of the students’ third- and fourth-year clerkships 
takes place in ambulatory care facilities. 

♦ On the Morgantown campus, students see patients in the 
Physician Office Center (POC), a large multispecialty 
practice owned and operated by the WVU physician 
practice plan. 

♦ During the third- and fourth-year rotations, students 
spend three months in community -based primary care 
settings as part of the West Virginia Rural Health Edu- 
cation Partnerships (WVRHEP). 

♦ The WVRHEP consists of 13 training consortia of com- 
munity-based clinics, private medical practices, and so- 
cial and educational agencies covering 47 of West Vir- 
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ginia’s 55 counties. Each of these consortia has its own 
local board of community members and providers who 
implement state policies at the local level. The network 
includes more than 250 community -based health, social, 
and educational agencies and almost 500 field faculty, 
teaching and practicing locally. 

♦ While on rotation students spend 20% of their time in 
interdisciplinary case management sessions, community 
service learning, and community-based research. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The school has a formal process in place for the ongoing 
evaluation of courses and clerkships. Each year several 
in-depth course/clerkship reviews are scheduled. 

♦ Significant features of the reviews include comprehensive 
self-study of the course/clerlcship(s) conducted by the de- 
partments, the establishment of standards or expecta- 



tions of perfonnance by the departments, examination of 
a wide range of instructional data, external review, and 
a departmental retreat. 

♦ At the end of a complete curriculum review cycle, esti- 
mated to be approximately six years, each required course 
and clerkship will have received an in-depth review, and 
the cycle will begin again. 



Future Goals 

♦ The major issues likely to be addressed in the next five 
years are: (1) identification of short- and long-term stu- 
dent learning outcomes (academic and professional); (2) 
the assessment of clinical competence; (3) design of a 
longitudinal system for outcomes measurement; (4) re- 
view of the clinical clerkships for consistency, collabo- 
ration, and completeness; and (5) implementation of a 
common longitudinal conference series for the third and 
fourth years of the curriculum. 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Curriculum and Evaluation Committee (CEC) is a 
standing committee of the Faculty Council and is re- 
sponsible for design, management, and evaluation of the 
undergraduate medical curriculum. 

♦ The CEC evaluates all proposals for change of existing 
curricular policies/programs or addition of new policies/ 
programs. It is charged with completing annual evalua- 
tions of courses and clerkships and assuring the quality 
of the educational offerings of the medical school. 

♦ The CEC consists of 13 faculty members (eight elected, 
and five appointed) and five student representatives. 

♦ The Faculty Council is an elected, representative body. 
Each department has one to three representatives, based 
on departmental size. (Departments with fewer than 50 
faculty have one representative, those with 50-99 fac- 
ulty have two members, and those with more than 100 
faculty have three members). The Student Assembly and 
Graduate Student Association elect one member each. 
The council may choose to grant representation to no 
more than five organized faculty groups having unique 
concerns or issues not adequately represented by other 
elected members. 

♦ The Faculty Council has the responsibility for formulat- 
ing recommendations regarding standards of admission, 
promotion, graduation, suspension, and discharge or pub- 
lic censure of students; criteria for promotion and tenure 
of faculty; and requirements for degrees granted by 
MCW. It makes recommendations regarding academic 
policy and faculty welfare and establishes, directs, and/or 
disbands standing committees and oversight committees. 

♦ The Faculty Council reports to the Executive Committee 
of the Faculty (ECF) composed of the department chairs, 
the dean of the graduate school, and the senior associate 
deans of academic affairs, clinical affairs, and graduate 
medical education. In addition, the presidents of the Fac- 
ulty Council and the Student Assembly are members of 
the ECF. 

♦ The Executive Committee reports to the dean of the 
medical school. 

♦ The senior associate dean of academic affairs leads the 
Office of Academic Affairs. The associate deans of cur- 
riculum, educational support and evaluation, minority 
student affairs, and student affairs report to the senior 
associate dean, who reports directly to the dean. 



♦ Course directors and clerkship directors are directly re- 
sponsible for daily activities within their courses/clerk- 
ships, including content, method, and evaluation. 

♦ Since 1990 the following changes have occurred: 

• The Faculty Assembly (with all faculty having a vote 
on issues) was converted to a representative Faculty 
Council. 

• The position of associate dean for curricular affairs was 
re instituted. 

• An associate dean for educational support and eval- 
uation was appointed. 

• Department chairs were appointed to the Curriculum 
and Evaluation Committee (CEC) to enhance com- 
munication between the CEC and the leadership. 

♦ The creation of the Course and Clerkship Directors 
Committee has resulted in shared information and de- 
creasing major discrepancies between courses/clerkships 
within each year. It has also resulted in creation of a 
single evaluation form (completed by students) to allow 
comparative data between courses and clerkships. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Curriculum was established in 1977, then 
absorbed into the Office of Student Affairs in 1982. The 
Office of Educational Services was added in 1984 to con- 
solidate functions of research and faculty development 
and to provide a study skills specialist. 

♦ Known under various titles, the Office of Curriculum was 
reintroduced in 1989, reporting to the senior associate 
dean for academic affairs. 

♦ During the 1990s the office provided consultation and 
support services for faculty, while the Office of Student 
Affairs provided student support services. Enhancements 
include federally funded faculty development programs 
since 1991, a fellowship in medical education (1992), 
annual orientation to medical education for new faculty 
(1996), and a faculty mentor program (1999). 

The Office of Academic Affairs oversees student affairs, 
minority student affairs, curriculum, educational services, 
student financial services, admissions, and the registrar. 
In 1999, the associate dean for volunteer clinical faculty 
(reporting to the senior associate dean of academic af- 
fairs) was appointed. 
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♦ The offices of educational services and curriculum are 
currently involved in implementing curricular revision, 
faculty development (including preparing faculty for pro- 
motion), coordination of the standardized patient pro- 
gram, and technology applications for medical education 
and support of courses and clerkships (including design 
and evaluation). 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Money is designated by the dean for educational initia- 
tives, including: the standardized patient program, intro- 
duction to the clinical exam, and the Clinical Contin- 
uum. Money from the dean also supports the Society of 
Teaching Scholars. 

♦ Money from the dean supports half-time FTE positions 
for the senior associate dean of academic affairs, associate 
deans of curriculum, educational support and evaluation, 
minority affairs, and student affairs, and for the director 
of educational services. 

♦ The associate dean for volunteer clinical faculty is 
funded by the Dean as a 0.2-FTE position. 

♦ Hie dean funds professional and classified staff positions 
in the Academic Affairs offices. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty development programs provide support for fac- 
ulty interested in careers as educators. 

♦ The dean has made money available to support inno- 
vative educational projects submitted to and evaluated 
by the Curriculum and Evaluation Committee. Out- 
comes of projects are peer-reviewed, and one or two proj- 
ects are recognized at convocation each year. (Recipients 
receive a plaque, a small monetary award, and recogni- 
tion through a school-wide publication.) 

♦ In 1992, the school initiated the Society of Teaching 
Scholars. Three faculty are elected by peers for their ed- 
ucational excellence each year. Those elected are rec- 
ognized at convocation and receive a small monetary 
award and a medallion symbolic of their recognition. 
The scholars also sponsor an annual education sympo- 
sium. 

♦ Student-selected awards for teaching excellence are pre- 
sented to basic, clinical, and community faculty at com- 
mencement and announced again at the following con- 
vocation. 

♦ Throughout the 1990s, departments increased the num- 



ber of awards for excellence in education of residents and 
students. 

♦ Student-selected teaching awards for excellence are pre- 
sented to student-selected housestaff by the graduating 
class. 

♦ Service to the institution through work as an educational 
administrator or on various education committees is rec- 
ognized in the promotion process. 

♦ In the mid-1990s, selected departments linked faculty in- 
centives to educational accomplishments. 

♦ In 1997, tenure was made available for faculty promoted 
in the clinician-educator track. 

♦ In 1999-2000 promotion criteria specific to clinician- 
educators were developed, enhancing the recognition of 
evidence for educational achievement. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ In 1996-98, education leaders, students, and adminis- 
trators met in a series of retreats to identify educational 
objectives for all four years of the curriculum. 

♦ The objectives have been approved by the CEC. 

♦ All CEC members, course and clerkship directois, and 
students receive these objectives. 

♦ The third- and fourth-year objectives have been trans- 
lated into behavior-anchored evaluation forms. The 
third-year form is the single evaluation form for clerkship 
evaluation. Currently, the revised fourth-year form is be- 
ing piloted. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Small-group sessions are now incorporated in the bio- 
chemistry, Foundations of Human Behavior, Foundations 
of Human Psychiatry, pathology, and pharmacology 
courses. 

♦ Case-based discussions are included in biochemistry, 
Foundations of Human Behavior, medical ethics and pal- 
liative care, pathology, and pharmacology. 

♦ The addition of a clinical continuum in the first and 
second years incorporated preceptorships and patient 
care activities with primary care providers outside the 
traditional clinical years. 

♦ Computer-assisted instruction is offered for many first- 
year courses. 
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♦ The second-year palliative medicine course as we ll as 
several clerkships have incorporated standardized patient 
programs for both teaching and evaluation. 

♦ A benchmark evaluation system using standardized pa- 
tients was piloted in April 2000. Full implementation of 
benchmark evaluation of all third-year students will be- 
gin in the 2000-01 academic year. 



medicine, pediatrics, surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, psy- 
chiatry, and anesthesiology. 

♦ Every fourth-year student is required to complete a sub- 
internship on an inpatient ward in medicine, pediatrics, 
or family medicine. 

♦ Additional clinical experiences include home visits with 
a public health nurse (pediatrics) and rural health op- 
tions (ambulatory medicine). 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to own computers. 

♦ A 75-station computer lab was completed in 1999, pro- 
viding access to course-recommended software/programs 
via on-site and remote access. 

♦ Many courses incorporate computer technology for pre- 
sentation of modules. Physiology continues the use of 
computer simulations for teaching. 

♦ All first- and second-year course evaluation is completed 
on-line. Transitioning of clerkship evaluation to com- 
puter systems is under discussion. 

♦ A telemedicine course will be piloted in 2000, incorpo- 
rating computer technology for teaching and patient 
care. 

♦ Computer-based testing was implemented in 2000. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ The school is increasing the use of performance -based 
assessment. 

♦ Standardized patient examinations/OSCE benchmark as- 
sessment are being instituted. 

♦ Computer-based testing has been initiated. 

♦ The school is evaluating the need for adaptive educa- 
tional programs and testing. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Curriculum and Evaluation Committee (CEC) is 
responsible for oversight and review of the curriculum. 
Each course and clerkship is reviewed annually, using 
numerous sources of data to identify opportunities for 
improvement. Course and clerkship directors provide 
their responses to these reviews. 

♦ The CEC initiated a series of retreats involving key 
stakeholders in curricular decisions. These retreats fo- 
cused on identifying year-specific objectives and resulted 
in work groups to address needed revisions. 

♦ Through the retreats, the CEC recognized the need for 
more major evaluation and possible revision of the clin- 
ical years. The process used (and in use) includes: 

• appointment of an ad-hoc committee, including key 
stakeholders 

• historical review of the curriculum and experiences of 
students and faculty over the last 50 years 

• assessment of current curricular offerings in light of 
previously-agreed -upon objectives 

• identification of guiding principles for curricular re- 
form (see List 1) 

• identification of gaps in student education 

• design and proposal of a revised curriculum, addressing 
gaps and seeking to improve current offerings with 
suggestions for revision forwarded to the CEC 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ First- and second-year students spend time in primary 
care physicians’ offices as part of the required Clinical 
Continuum. 

♦ Third-year students spend time in outpatient clinics dur- 
ing pediatrics, psychiatry, and family medicine rotations. 
Some third-year students also experience outpatient 
medicine during surgery and obstetrics -gynecology 
clinics. 

♦ Inpatient and/or operating room experiences are pro- 
vided in third-year clerkships, including those in internal 



LIST 1. Guiding Principles for Reform of the Clinical 
Curriculum 

1. The curriculum should focus on the key knowledge, skills and attitudes 
needed to care for patients and populations 

2. Medicine and medical care should be science-based in the context of 
the art and humanity of medicine 

3. Assessment of learner performance must be linked to learning objectives 
and should be performance-based 

4. Program design should be guided by the principles of effective adult 
learning 

5. The durations of clinical experiences should be based on the time 
needed to achieve our lined competencies 
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• CEC approval with dissemination and distribution of 
the proposed changes to key stakeholders 

• forwarding of proposal to Faculty Council (and then 
Executive Committee) for approval 

• continued creation of ad-hoc working groups for de- 
sign and implementation of components of proposed 
curricular change 

• collection of evaluation data specific to anticipated 
outcomes 

• continued discussions with key stakeholders to iden- 
tify barriers to and opportunities for further improve- 
ment 

♦ Content-specific themes of curricular development have 

included: 

• longitudinal integration of basic and clinical sciences 

• a multidisciplinary approach to medical care 

• genetics 

• communication 

• managed health care 

• [proposed and under consideration] injury and injury 
prevention, domestic violence, disabilities, geriatrics, 
women’s health 

♦ Planning resources needed 

• Curriculum and Evaluation Committee as a whole 
with organization of tasks by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Curriculum and Evaluation Committee 

• Associate deans for curriculum and educational sup- 
port and evaluation and associated staff 

• Support staff 

• Student leadership as well as “random” students 

• Senior associate dean for academic affairs (as liaison 
to the dean) 

♦ Implementation resources needed 

• Course and clerkship directors 

• Educational services professional staff 

• Associate deans for curriculum and educational sup- 
port and evaluation 

• Central funds for implementation of standardized pa- 
tient program 

• Central funds to continue support of innovative ed- 
ucational projects (managed through the Learning Re- 
sources Committee of the CEC) 

• Access to national experts with financial support for 
consultation 

♦ Challenges 

• Assuring that key stakeholders have early input and 
continued interaction 

• Fear of loss of departmental control/autonomy in cur- 
ricular decisions 

• Feeling of being “devalued” if time decreased or spe- 
cialty not included 

• Difficulty in enhancing central authority of the CEC 
within governance structure 



• Lack of motivation to change (due to other pressures 
and/or lack of recognition of need to change) 

• Time constraints and pressure on faculty to increase 
clinical and/or research productivity limiting involve- 
ment in educational activities 

♦ Unanticipated outcomes 

• Creation and piloting of proposed revision to first- and 
second-year evaluation system, increasing the roles of 
students and course directors 

• Creation of innovative procedures-focused fourth-year 
rotation 

• Emphasis on multidisciplinary selectives in the fourth 
year with many course offerings 

• Increasing basic science faculty’s contact with students 
in the clinical years 

• Formalization of a program focused on professional be- 
havior 

♦ Plans for evaluation 

• Evaluation of student satisfaction 

— AAMC Graduation Questionnaire comparisons 
— Review of student-completed evaluation data by 

CEC 

— Long-term post-graduation follow-up survey (5, 10 
years) 

• Program evaluation 

— Course and clerkship evaluations 
— Formal meetings with course/clerkship directors to 
review student data 
— USMLE achievement 

— Revision of first- and second-year student-evalua- 
tion methods for more rapid feedback 
— Proposed benchmark evaluation (standardized pa- 
tients) to identify* strengths and weaknesses of cur- 
riculum 

♦ There is a formal process in place for ongoing review of 
education program that includes 

• CEC annual review process now focusing on aligning 
activities with prioritized goals 

• increased use of data for evidence-based decisions on 
curricular reform 

• planned presentation of data to align stakeholders 
with student/school needs 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ Preparedness of students for promotion 

♦ How to incorporate longitudinal curriculum 

♦ Remediation of students with performance difficulties on 
benchmarking examinations 

♦ Appropriate incorporation of technology in educational 
efforts 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ Under the leadership of the dean of the medical school, 
three-year strategic plans incorporating educational goals 
and expectations for outcomes provide the operating 
framework for the medical curriculum. 

♦ The faculty of the school of medicine constitute the final 
authority regarding the governance and structure of the 
medical curriculum and curricular operations. 

♦ As a body of elected representatives of the faculty, the 
Academic Planning Council (APC) has been accorded 
the right to represent the faculty in approving matters 
associated with the medical curriculum. 

♦ The APC has delegated much of the responsibility for 
curricular review and policy determination to the Edu- 
cational Policy Committee (EPC). 

♦ The EPC is appointed by the dean of the medical school 
and is composed of faculty (who generally have had sub- 
stantial experience in the medical curriculum) and stu- 
dent representatives. The EPC makes recommendations 
to the APC and advises the associate dean for curriculum 
regarding educational matters brought to its attention. 

♦ Responsibility for discharging the curriculum is given to 
course directors. 

♦ Department chairs are held responsible for the effective- 
ness of operation of courses in the various disciplines. 

♦ The associate dean for curriculum provides curriculum 
leadership and is held responsible to provide services to 
support curricular operations and interdisciplinary 
courses. 

♦ Since its creation in 1995, the position of senior asso- 
ciate dean for academic affairs has provided administra- 
tive supervision of the entire educational mission of the 
medical school. 

♦ During the past decade, the APC was created and be- 
came the surrogate for full faculty vote on curricular is- 
sues. In addition, interdisciplinary courses were created; 
these are administered by the associate dean for curric- 
ulum. 

♦ Since 1995, when a separate associate dean for curricu- 
lum position was created, the EPC has become advisory 
to the APC and the associate deans for curriculum and 
academic affairs. 

♦ Curricular management has changed in the following 
ways: 



Dean - -- -- -- -- -- -- Academic Planning Council 



Sr. Assoc. Dean — Educational Policy Council 

Academic Affairs 




Curriculum Interdisciplinary Disciplinary 

Operations Courses Courses 

FIGURE 1 ; Curriculum Governance Structure 



• There is now a standard course-evaluation form and 
administration of course evaluations is centralized. 

• Focus groups are conducted with random samples of 
students at the conclusion of each semester to identify 
ways in which the courses and curriculum can be im- 
proved. 

• Meetings are held with course directors and the as- 
sociate dean for curriculum to discuss feedback on 
course evaluations and from student focus groups. 

• Weekly meetings of the curriculum operations group 
are held with educational research and policy staff to 
address operations and policy- implementation issues. 

• Registration and most communications with students 
have moved to electronic form. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education Research and Devel- 
opment (OMERD) was established in 1972. 

♦ In 1994, a national search was conducted to find a new 
director of OMERD. The office was reorganized after a 
review that included both internal self-study and exter- 
nal visitors. In September 1995 it began operation in its 
new form. 
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♦ The reorganized OMERD began with four units: research 
and evaluation, faculty development, student assessment, 
and standardized patients, 

♦ The number of staff has increased from four to eight 
people, 

♦ In 1995, the office began to administer an educational 
research and development grants program for faculty and 
staff. It also created a longitudinal database to support 
institutional research and longitudinal follow-up of grad- 
uates. 

♦ In 1995, a new faculty development initiative called 
the Medical Education Development and Leadership 
(MEDAL) program, leading to certificates in two areas: 
basic teaching and educational leadership, was begun. 

♦ In 1999, the unit began to manage a database that re- 
cords faculty teaching efforts as part of a “mission-aligned 
management and allocation” process. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Beginning in 1998, a mission-aligned management ap- 
proach was used to establish budgets for the various ed- 
ucational programs of the med.cal school curriculum. 

♦ Faculty effort over the preceding year was documented 
to determine base- rate costs. 

♦ In 2000, budgets were allocated to the various units 
based upon the 1998 figures for faculty effort. 

♦ Specific funds were identified for support of course direc- 
tors and interdisciplinary courses. 

♦ Most of the educational operations are funded from tu- 
ition and monies that come from the state. The UW 
Medical Foundation provides a yearly allocation that 
supplements these funds. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ There is a central evaluation system by which all faculty 
who teach students are evaluated by the students. 

♦ These evaluations are reviewed with the course directors 
by the curriculum administration and policy staff. 

♦ Each course director selects the teachers in his or her 
course. 

♦ Recognition for teaching medical students occurs in sev- 
eral ways. 

♦ In departments, yearly salary determinations usually in- 
clude some type of assessment of teaching contributions. 

♦ Promotion and tenure deliberations require documenta- 
tion of teaching efforts and student ratings and com- 
ments. 



♦ Some departments give their own yearly teaching awards. 

♦ Medical students give teaching awards each year. The 
dean also provides four teaching awards each year, giving 
$500 to each recipient. 

♦ The dean’s teaching awards are based upon peer nomi- 
nation, but include consideration of all teaching contri- 
butions. 

♦ At the campus and system level, there are numerous 
teaching awards for which faculty can be nominated. 
Some of the campus/system awards include a $5,000 cash 
prize. 

♦ In addition to awards, faculty can apply for educational 
research and development grants for up to $10,000. The 
medical school awards $80,000 in educational grants 
each year. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty have identified a list of 40 outcomes with 
respect to which students are expected to achieve com- 
petency by the end of the third year of medical school. 

♦ Students who fail to demonstrate sufficient competency 
are required to undergo remediation at their first elective 
opportunity in the fourth year. 

♦ Beginning in 1996, clerkship directors in the third year 
of the curriculum were asked to identify up to three crit- 
ical skills that students should be proficient in before 
they enter the fourth year. 

♦ These competencies were compiled into a list that is 
shared with the third-year medical students. Each year 
the list is updated. 

♦ In June, students are assessed on these skills in a ten-to- 
12 -station OSCE. 

♦ A list of the required outcomes is available from the 
authors. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ In a 1994 curriculum revision, small-group learning ex- 
periences were a focal point of the changes that were 
made. 

♦ Lectures were reduced and small-group learning experi- 
ences increased. 

♦ Small-group learning experiences are now central ele- 
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ments of the Patient, Doctor and Society (PDS) course 
and the Infection and Immunity course. 

♦ Structured cases are used throughout the curriculum to 
illustrate application of basic science principles. 

♦ Some material is introduced in the context of clinical 
cases during small-group instruction and/or lectures. 
Standardized patients are used for both teaching and as- 
sessment. Standardized patients have been used for as- 
sessment since 1987. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for teaching the female 
and male GU examinations, interview skills, general and 
focused physical examination skills, managing sensitive 
topics, the patient perspective, and cultural awareness 
skills in the PDS course. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for assessment in OSCEs 
administered in the PDS course (years one and two), the 
primary care clerkship (year three), the internal medi- 
cine clerkship (year three), and the culminating year-end 
professional skills assessment at the end of the third year. 

♦ The use of standardized patients in the curriculum has 
been steadily growing over the past ten years. 

♦ The increasing demand led the school to hire a full-time 
standardized-patient recruiter/trainer in 1994- 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are encouraged but not required to have com- 
puters. 

♦ There is a computer laboratory with computers, and 
other computers are distributed about the medical school 
for students 1 use. 

♦ Administration of the curriculum is almost totally com- 
puter-based. 

♦ Students register for classes at a Web site, and messages 
about changes in course schedules are sent via e-mail to 
all students affected. 

♦ The school is moving toward Web-based course evalua- 
tions. 

♦ Computers are also used fairly widely for instructional 
purposes. Major courses using computers are physiology 
(in the laboratory), neurosciences (called Neurochal- 
lenge; Web-based software provides student interaction 
with complex material), pathology, and infection and 
immunity (computer-based animations help students bet- 
ter understand how microbes attach to cells). 

♦ In the PDS course, computers are used heavily to access 
literature to support sessions on evidence-based medi- 
cine. 
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♦ In the clinical years, instructional computing is used to 
teach the basics of ophthalmology, internal medicine, 
surgery, and primary care. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are used to assess students’ knowl- 
edge and skills in the PDS course twice during the first 
two years of the curriculum and in the primary care and 
internal medicine clerkships in the third year. 

♦ At the end of the third year, standardized patients are 
part of the comprehensive performance exam used to as- 
sess students’ skill competencies. 

♦ The school served as a pilot site for the NBME clinical 
assessment center in 1999. 

♦ A process to move the course-evaluation methods to the 
Web is under way. 

♦ The school is investigating the software needed to ad- 
minister tests via computers. 

♦ A new building is being constructed in which there will 
be a testing center where the USMLE examinations can 
be administered. 

♦ Faculty are assessors for all of the performance exami- 
nations. 

♦ Faculty observers rate the clinical skills of students dur- 
ing their clinical experiences. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Since the 1994 curricular revision, students have been 
going to physicians’ offices beginning the first month of 
medical school and continuing this until they enter their 
clinical years at the end of the second year of medical 
school. 

♦ These clinical experiences are intended to be with the 
same physician over this two-year period, to provide con- 
tinuity. 

♦ All students have experiences in both clinics and wards 
during all four years. 

♦ The school has moved to more ambulatory care experi- 
ences for students because of the declining educational 
value of the inpatient setting. 

♦ Students can elect a host of different experiences, in- 
cluding research. 

♦ Students take study tours abroad on a regular basis. 

♦ Students also rotate to the clinical campuses in other 
cities, including: Milwaukee, LaCrosse, Marshfield, Ap- 
pleton, Wausau, and Eau Claire. 
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Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The themes and goals of the curricular renewal effort are 
summarized as “less filling, mere satisfying.” That is, 
fewer lectures, more small groups, more free time, and 
increased accountability and professionalism. 

♦ In the 1990s, the EPC first introduced intensive peer 
review committees (called course review oversight com- 
mittees), which gave exhaustive reports on the strengths 
and weaknesses of courses. This review relied heavily on 
faculty to do intensive course reviews (approximately 
two FTE per year). 

♦ Information from these reports opened the way to re- 
ducing the scheduled time in the curriculum and intro- 
ducing more clinical experiences. The associate dean ne- 
gotiated the changes with course directors and 
department heads. 

♦ The school is now in the midst of reconsidering the cur- 
riculum. At the present time, the curriculum is again 
approaching gridlock. 

♦ The curriculum associate dean will again lead the way 
to the next revision. It is planned to be a much more 
participative process. 

♦ The amount of faculty time needed in deliberating the 
changes is difficult to quantify, but has been and is likely 
to be in the hundreds of hours, if not thousands. The 
participation of curricular support personnel in the dis- 
cussions and planning helped to make the implementa- 
tion of changes smooth. 

♦ The school was fortunate to have an Interdisciplinary 
Generalist Curriculum (IGC) grant to provide funding 
for the support personnel needed. It allowed expansion 
of the curricular operations staff by one FTE to recruit 
clinical teaching sites for the preclinical students. 



Challenges to Change; Mechanisms for Change 

♦ Animosity of course directors, who gave up time in the 
curriculum, continues to offer challenges at times. 

♦ The complication of having clinical experiences inter- 
spersed among traditional classes has created scheduling 
problems. 

♦ The clinical experiences have helped the students to 
have a better appreciation for the basic sciences. The 
students are now better prepared to enter their clinical 
years (according to clinical course directors). 

♦ There seems to be greater willingness among the basic 
scientists to have clinicians lecture in their courses. 

♦ An extensive comprehensive evaluation plan was devel- 
oped to assess the changes resulting from the 1994 cur- 
riculum renewal. (The plan is available from the au- 
thors.) 

♦ The EPC, with input from the associate deans and 
OMERD director, provides a structure for ongoing review 
of the education program. 

$ The EPC continually hears requests for new courses in 
the curriculum and evaluates their merits. 

♦ Reports on the outcomes of the curriculum (USMLE 
scores, residency placement, responses to surveys of grad- 
uates and their supervisors) are presented on a yearly 
basis to the deans, the faculty, and the EPC. 

♦ Overall, the curricular changes have enabled us to pro- 
vide clinical experiences beginning in the first month of 
medical school, expand small-group case-based instruc- 
tion, reduce lecture time, expand interdisciplinary 
courses, and introduce a core curriculum in the third 
year. 

♦ With our ongoing curriculum review we hope to con- 
solidate these gains and increase the flexibility of the 
third year. 
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University of Alberta 

C. I* Cheeseman, PhD, D. Gupta, and D. Cook, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The curriculum changed over to a completely new for- 
mat in 1998, necessitating a revision of the governance 
structure, particularly for the two preclinical years of the 
program, which now includes dental students. 

♦ Originally the first year consisted of separate courses in 
basic science, followed by second' and early-third-year 
courses devoted to pathophysiology. The clinical rota- 
tions were scheduled from late third year to end of fourth 
year. 

♦ Each course was departmental^ or divisionally based and 
directed by a coordinator selected by the department 
chair. 

♦ Each phase had an overall director. 

♦ There was some clinical skills teaching in the first two 
years of the curriculum. 

♦ With the introduction of an integrated Erst two years, 
organized primarily around different systems, each se- 
quential course has one or two coordinators supported 
by a course committee. (See Figure 1.) 

♦ None of these courses is departmental^ based. 

♦ In a longitudinal course that runs throughout the year, 
public health, clinical skills, the function of the health 
care team, complementary medicine, sexuality, death and 
dying, substance use disorder, and similar issues are dis- 
cussed. This course is taught primarily in small groups 
and makes considerable use of role plays and standardized 
patients. 



♦ The program for the first two years is directed by a pre- 
clinical coordinator, who chairs the preclinical commit- 
tee, which consists of the course coordinators. 

♦ The clinical years are organized in a similar manner. 

♦ The Undergraduate Education Committee chaired by 
the associate deans for Undergraduate Medical Education 
(UGME) and for Dentistry, oversees all the educational 
programs for medicine and dentistry. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Division of Studies in Medical Education was estab- 
lished in 1987. 

♦ The UGME Office led the recent development of the 
new curriculum and, among its other roles, is currently 
providing support for faculty development and the writ- 
ing and scoring of examinations. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a budget for medical student education that 
covers the operation of the UGME Office and support 
for the first two years of the program. 

♦ The budget was developed by the UGME Office and ap- 
proved by the Faculty Budget Committee. 



FIGURE 1: Organizational Chart 




Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty job descriptions, including the teaching role, are 
defined by the department chairs in consultation with 
the dean and the faculty members involved, and these 
are reviewed periodically. Performance is assessed in re- 
lation to the job description. 

♦ Undergraduate medical teaching responsibilities are as- 
signed jointly by the UGME Office and the department 
chairs. 

♦ All teaching performance is assessed anonymously by stu- 
dents, and this information and other relevant material 
are used at the end-of-year performance appraisal. 

♦ All faculty making application for promotion are re- 
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quired to provide the Faculty Evaluation Committee 
with teaching dossiers, using an approved format. 

♦ Students also recognize instructors for their individual 
teaching performances in both conventional lectures and 
small groups, through an annual award system. 

♦ Students choose a course of the year for each year of the 
program. 

♦ The awards are recognized by the faculty at their Spot' 
light on Achievement ceremony. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Part of the curricular redesign process involved the de' 
velopment of a common set of learning objectives. 

♦ Now that the curriculum is in place, these objectives are 
being revisited to see whether they are still appropriate 
and whether there are gaps in the information provided 
and the topics covered. 

♦ The objectives are not yet faculty-approved and are still 
in the hands of the course committees. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Each of the new courses now uses small groups as an 
integral part of the learning process, using either a case- 
based approach or PBL. 

♦ The number of lectures has been significantly reduced. 

♦ Clinical skills are taught in the first two years using a 
combination of role-playing and standardized patients. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have their own computers. 

♦ The students have access to computers through a faculty- 
sponsored, university-supported computer laboratory and 
a recently built separate faculty facility. Informatics is a 
formal part of the early curriculum. 

♦ The traditional histology teaching using microscopes is 
being replaced by a series of faculty-developed, interac- 
tive, computer-based units. 

♦ Transmission of information to students is done largely 
through computer usage; e-mail, the Web for course in- 
formation, schedules, and exam results. 

yU 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ There have been several major changes in the assessment 

of students’ performances: 

• Each course is now pass/fail rather than having a nu- 
merical grade assigned. 

• The pass/fail cutoff point is determined by the Angoff 
method. 

• The students are provided with much more individual 
feedback. 

• Performance in the small-group setting is evaluated to 
assess the ability of the student to function as part of 
a team. 

• The use of OSCEs has increased. 

• Computer-based assessment is about to become stan- 
dardized by the Medical Council of Canada, and in- 
ternal exams will be developed using similar methods. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students take a series of mandated core clinical rotations 
in medicine, surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics, geriatrics, psy- 
chiatry, anesthesia, emergency medicine, and family 
medicine. 

♦ The clinical rotations are primarily hospital-based except 
for family medicine, which occurs in rural family doctors’ 
offices. 

♦ Each student is assigned to a rural physician and spends 
four weeks working in the physician’s community. 

♦ In the other core areas office experiences vary, but plans 
are under way to substantially increase this component 
of the students’ education. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ A new curriculum was implemented two years ago with 
the goal of reducing lecture -oriented teaching and 
greatly increasing self-directed learning by the students. 

♦ A curriculum commitree was established that then de- 
veloped a series of theme committees responsible for de- 
signing individual new components of the curriculum. 

♦ The curriculum committee established the basic order of 
the courses and the time allotted xo each. 

♦ The course committees put forward proposals for content 
and teaching methods based on pedagogic principles and 
on available resources. 

♦ Resources 

• The Division of Studies in Medical Education led the 
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effort. A new support person was hired to coordinate 
the committee efforts, about one year into the process. 

• When implementation started, a second individual 
was also assigned to planning and support. For ease in 
planning meetings, most were scheduled for noon 
hours and lunches were provided. 

• New small-group classrooms had to be built to accom- 
modate the new style of teaching. 

• The major challenge was to find the time for faculty 
to undertake this task at the same time as the delivery 
of medical services was being reorganized in the health 
care area. 

• One excellent outcome has been the increased col- 
laboration between basic scientists and clinicians as 
they team-teach in the new curriculum. 

• The outcomes are being assessed in several ways. 

— Students’ preferred learning styles are measured, us- 
ing a validated questionnaire, throughout their pro- 
gram, and the results are compared with data col- 
lected during the last years of the old curriculum. 



— There are course-based examinations from the old 
curriculum, and some questions are used as “marker 
questions” to assess the learning of key facts. 

— There are plans to measure performances on the 
wards to see whether the students are better at in- 
tegrating clinical concepts and have better clinical 
skills than students from the old curriculum. 

— A research project currently in progress seeks to 
define learning objectives for the clinical clerkships 
and compare the objectives with student experi- 
ences. 

♦ Curricular development is very much a work in progress. 
Each course committee, and the Preclinical, Clinical, 
Medical Curriculum, and Undergraduate Education 
Committees meet regularly to assess, discuss, and modify 
the curriculum. 

♦ There is no formal internal process beyond this, but each 
year has seen highly significant changes as a result of the 
inputs of the students and the teaching staff. 
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University of British Columbia 



University of British Columbia Faculty of Medicine 

Angela Towle, PhD, and Kenneth Baimbridge, PhD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The governance structure of the MD undergraduate pro- 
gram (Figure 1) has been reviewed and changed over the 
past two years to reflect the implementation of a new 
curriculum introduced in 1997. 

♦ Terms of reference have been developed for all the com- 
mittees. 

♦ Management of the program is now centrally coord i- 
nated by the undergraduate dean’s office. 

♦ Clerkships are still departmental^ managed. 



Support and Development, located in the Office of the 
Coordinator of Health Sciences. 

♦ About 80% of the division’s work is to support the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine in the areas of student assessment, pro- 
gram evaluation, Web-site management, and curriculum 
and faculty development. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The school is in the process of defining the budget for 
the MD undergraduate program. 



Office of Education 



Valuing Teaching 



♦ Educational support for all the health professions pro- 
grams at UBC is provided by the Division of Educational 



♦ During the past three years there has been a major focus 
on faculty development to support the implementation 
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FIGURE 1 : Governance of the MD Program 
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of the new curriculum, with a particular focus on the 
training and in-ser .upport of PBL tutors. 

♦ Faculty development . coordinated by two half-time di- 
rectors of faculty development, advised by a faculty de- 
velopment committee. 

♦ The newly formed Teaching Recognition and Evaluation 
Committee is working on a proposal to develop a special 
designation for faculty who devote the majority of their 
time to teaching. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school has a set of defined competencies for medical 
undergraduates (a copy is available from the first author). 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The new MD undergraduate program has a major focus 
on small-group, self-directed learning, including three 
PBL tutorials each week for the first two years. 

♦ There is emphasis on early patient contact through three 
continuity courses: Family Practice; Communication/ 
Clinical Skills; and Doctor, Patient and Society. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are required to own computers. 

♦ Curriculum information, such as schedules, lecture notes, 
images, and other learning resources, as well as learning 
objectives and weekly quizzes, are provided on a Web 
site. 

♦ Some assignments and examinations are computer-based. 

♦ Communication with students is largely through elec- 
tronic mail. 

♦ Computer literacy skills are taught as part of the curric- 
ulum. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The Program Evaluation Committee is responsible for 
evaluating the implementation of the new curriculum. 

♦ Each course that has been implemented has been re- 
viewed at least once and modifications made. 

♦ Over the next five years the success of the program will 
continue to be evaluated against longer-term outcome 
measures. 

♦ The new MD undergraduate program was introduced in 
August 1997. 

♦ The final year of the new program will be implemented 
in 2000-2001. 

♦ The new curriculum was developed as a consequence of 
recommendations from the 1993 Accreditation Report. 

♦ A strategic planning group set up by the dean developed 
a blueprint for the new curriculum in November 1994. 

♦ Implementation was led by the Curriculum Implemen- 
tation Task Force, whose members were course directors 
and educational and administrative support staff. 

♦ Successful implementation can be attributed to factors 
such as leadership and support from the dean, the crea- 
tion of some new administrative and leadership posi- 
tions, a core of dedicated faculty, a major faculty 
development initiative, involvement of students in mon- 
itoring evaluation and problem solving, and good feed- 
back and feed-forward loops. 

♦ Barriers include variable support from department heads 
and disaffection of faculty in a few key departments; fi- 
nancial problems in the medical school and a shrinking 
teaching pool; burnout of the pioneer faculty, limited 
success in attracting new education leaders to key posi- 
tions; and ongoing problems with communication in a 
large faculty. 



Future Goals and Challenges 

♦ Major goals to be achieved over the next few years are 
to create a student-assessment system that better reflects 
the aims of the curriculum, and to improve the delivery 
of the curriculum to maximize integration and cumula- 
tive learning and minimize redundancies and gaps. 
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University of Manitoba 



University of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine 

Oscar G. Casiro, MD, and Cheryl Kristjanson, PhD, Ed 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The undergraduate program of the Faculty of Medicine 
consists of four years of education leading to the Doc- 
torate of Medicine (MD) degree of the University of 
Manitoba. 

♦ The dean and faculty members, represented by the fac- 
ulty executive council, are responsible for the design, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of the program. 

♦ Policies that govern the program are established by the 
faculty executive council, while the dean is responsible 
for the administration of the program. 

♦ The dean acts through the associate dean (undergraduate 
education) and appoints the faculty curriculum coordi- 
nators, who are charged with the task of administering 
the program. 

♦ The hierarchy of the undergraduate medical program is 
composed of 

• (at the top) the faculty executive council, the dean of 
medicine, and the associate dean for undergraduate 
education 

• the curriculum committee, composed of faculty* cur- 
riculum coordinators, the chairs of the committees of 
evaluation, members at large elected by the faculty 
executive council, and selected students 

• the preclerkship and clerkship committees, composed 
of the course and clerkship directors 

• teachers of courses and clerkships 



Office of Education 

♦ There is no office of education at this time. 

♦ A new position, called Director of Educational Devel- 
opment, was created in August 1999. Currently, this is a 
three-year contingent position. 

♦ The director envisions the creation of an educational 
development office that would serve all aspects of the 
medical faculty regarding curricular, evaluation, and fac- 
ulty development issues. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ There is a discrete budget with funds provided by the 



dean to support the office and administrative expenses 
in the undergraduate program. 

♦ The director of educational development is funded from 
the dean’s office for start-up funding, and from the con- 
tinuing medical education department for ongoing sup- 
plies and support-staff assistance. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The vast majority’ of people involved in the medical ed- 
ucation program have other duties such as research and/ 
or clinical practice. 

♦ The Teaching Improvement Program(s) TIPS involves 
medical faculty members in developing and delivering 
instructional workshops. 

• The Certification in Higher Education Teaching Pro- 
gram prepares residents and doctoral students for their 
first academic appointment. 

♦ The workshops are given free of charge to medical fac- 
ulty, including residents at the University* of Manitoba. 

♦ The medical students also recognize outstanding teachers 
through a teacher-recognition program. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The faculty has developed performance objectives for 
students encompassing knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

♦ Students must demonstrate these objectives prior to 
graduation. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The school was one of the first universities in Canada 
to utilize small-group leair ng and tutorials. 

♦ The school has developed a strong problem-solving pro- 
gram that utilizes cases relevant to the areas students are 
currently studying. 



University of Manitoba 



♦ Communication and clinical skills are introduced early 
in the student’s experience. There is a standardized pa- 
tient program where students can practice those skills 
through a variety of activities. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ There are two computer labs and a new open resource 
area in the Faculty of Medicine. Together they will house 
approximately 70 computers. 

♦ Web-based courses are being developed. 

♦ Formative assessments are now available on-line, and 
there is increased use of the medical school’s Web site. 



Changes In Assessment 

♦ Evaluation occurs at each level of the curriculum. 

♦ There is a comprehensive exam at the end of each block 
in the first and second years; a GOSCE is administered 
at the end of first year, an OSCE is administered at the 
end of the second year, NBME exams are taken at the 
end of all major clerkships, and an OSCE is administered 
in the fourth year. 

♦ Students are also evaluated based on attendance and par- 
ticipation in small-group sessions. 

♦ In the clerkships preceptors evaluate clinical perfor- 
mance. 

♦ Standardized patients are used in the assessment process 
in the OSCE in the second year and in a comprehensive 
clinical exam in the fourth year. 

♦ Faculty observation, in-training evaluations, MCQ ex- 
ams, problem-solving (PBL) exams, OSCEs with stan- 
dardized patients, practical exams, and exams with 
mixtures of multiple-choice and short-answer questions 
are all used in student assessment. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The Clinical Skills Program begins in the first year. 

♦ Throughout the four years each student is placed, at dif- 
ferent times, in the wards of the teaching hospitals, 
emergency wards, hospital clinics, physicians’ offices, 
homes for the elderly, and rural hospitals. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The new director of educational development, in collab- 




oration with the associate dean, has constructed a cur- 
riculum evaluation framework to guide curriculum re- 
view. 

♦ The purpose of the curriculum review is to conduct an 
outcome and process evaluation. 

♦ The review is divided into three parts. 

• Part One of the review will consist of two “snapshots” 
of the medical faculty, one snapshot prior to the cur- 
ricular change and one current snapshot. 

• The snapshots will include the curriculum content be- 
ing taught, the number of hours and the methods of 
instruction, and the primary assessment measures used 
to evaluate students. 

• This information will be compared with that of other 
medical schools. This will serve as a reference or com- 
parison point to assist in present and future decision 
making. 

♦ Part Two involves the identification of a series of per- 
formance expectations for students. The performance ex- 
pectations are the attributes, listed below, that the med- 
ical school will impart to its students to prepare them for 
professional lives. Thus, students must 

• be able to make accurate diagnoses and institute ap- 
propriate treatment for patients with common ill- 

' nesses and some critical illnesses; 

• be able and willing to use scientific principles in eval- 
uating information relating to patients; 

• communicate sensitively and effectively with patients 
and colleagues — this communication is a two-way 
street, involving both sending and receiving; 

• be firmly grounded in the ethics of medicine and re- 
late to patients ethically — they must be accountable 
for their actions and words to patients, colleagues, and 
society; 

• continue to educate themselves for their entire med- 
ical careers (without such activity they will become 
obsolescent as physicians) and recognize their own 
strengths and weaknesses and practice within those 
limitations; and 

• try to understand the society within which they live 
and, in particular, the health care system within which 
they v 0 rk. They must function as responsible mem- 
bers of the system. 

♦ Part Two of the curriculum review will also assess how 
well the educational program is imparting these perfor- 
mance expectations. 

♦ Questions on the issues below will be posed through sur- 
veys, focus groups, and/or interviews to a representative 
sample of staff and students. 

• Are the performance expectations in line with LCME, 
CanMeds, and Cleo expectations? 

• Based on your experience teaching the new curricu- 
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lum, would you make any changes to our current per' 
formance expectations? If so, what and why? 

• Are the current performance expectations being 
taught? 

• In which block(s) were expectations addressed? 

• How are the expectations being taught? 

• How are the expectations being assessed? 

• How well are students doing in meeting these expec- 
tations? 

• What evidence exists to support the view that the 
expectations are or are not being met? 

♦ Part Three of the curriculum evaluation will identify the 
other factors that affect the success of the new curricu- 
lum. The questions below will be posed in survey, focus 
group, and/or interview form to a representative sample 
of staff and students. 

• Content 

— Are there content holes or over-emphases in the 
curriculum? If so, identify these areas. 

— Is there an appropriate balance between basic sci- 
ence and clinical content? 

— Does the content flow in a logical sequence that 
supports student learning, transference of knowl- 
edge, and the clinical skills components? 

• Instruction 

— Do students receive clear statements about the 
goals and expectations for each block? 

— Do students receive information about what the es- 
sential learnings are? 

— Do we utilize teaching strategies that enhance the 
likelihood that students will learn and/or retain es- 
sential learnings? 

— Do students understand how to transfer knowledge, 
skills, and ethical values from one block to the 
next? 

• Evaluation 

— Do students understand how and when they will 
be evaluated? 

— Do we have both formative and summative assess- 
ments? 

— Do our assessment tools fairly assess what we want 
students’ knowledge and skill bases to be? 

— Do students feel they are being fairly assessed? 

— Do we have a process for remediation of students’ 
deficiencies? 

• Faculty 

— Do we value teaching as an integral activity of the 
medical faculty? 

— How do we demonstrate that we value teaching? 
— How do we evaluate teaching performance? 

— Are the assessment tools for evaluating teaching 
fair and/or appropriate? 




— Do we require additional faculty development in 
the areas of teaching and assessment? 

— Do we have the right numbers of people teaching 
in the faculty? 

— Do we reward good teaching and remediate those 
who lack certain skills? 

• Outcomes 

— Is there consistency between the type of student 
we look for in the admission process and how we 
develop that student? 

— Does the undergraduate program adequately pre- 
pare the student for postgraduate training? 

— How are we seen external to our faculty? Are we 
competitive in the CARMS matches? 

— What external awards do we receive? 

— Can students identify excellent performance? 

° Resources 

— Do we have the necessary resources to cont ;e to 
implement the curriculum changes? If not, identify 
what we need and why? 

— Do we have the human resources to continue to 
implement the new curriculum changes? If not, 
what do we need and why? 

— Are there adequate supports for students? If not, 
which ones are missing? 

• Governance 

— Are there appropriate and effective avenues to 
communicate information about students, curricu- 
lum, instruction, and assessment issues within the 
faculty, university, and country? 

— Do we have the appropriate committee structures? 
— Do we have support and leadership from the vari- 
ous deans’ offices and the university administra- 
tion? 

• Outcomes to be tracked include 
— Results on examinations 

— Percentage of first matches on the CARMS 
— Number of external awards 
— Total faculty hours and commitment of resources 
♦ The results of the curriculum review will be used to 

• provide a clearer picture of where the University of 
Manitoba stands in relation to other medical faculties 
in regard to curriculum reform issues 

• provide information about whether the school is 
meeting the undergraduate performance expectations 

• provide information concerning what factors assist or 
impede progress 

• provide information that can be used in the Faculty 
of Medicine to develop a set of principles that directly 
link teaching with instructor performance 

• provide a framework for future decision making 

• provide data to be used in the accreditation review 
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• provide information that can be used to develop cur- 
riculum packages and guidebooks 

• provide information that can be used to develop a 
student-assessment strategy 

♦ Implementation resources have included financial 
support from the dean’s office to conduct this re- 
view. 

♦ Part of the money will be used to design conduct and 
analyze surveys, focus groups, and interviews with faculty 
and students. 

♦ The results will be distributed to the faculty and students 
as well as used at a retreat to develop and prioritize strat- 
egies to address the issues in the review. 



♦ At this point it is anticipated that the major issues of 

the review will include 

• support for teaching time in the faculty 

• availability of space, especially for clinical teaching 

• faculty development 

• balance and sequencing of the basic and clinical sci- 
ences 

• appropriate assessment 

♦ A review of evaluation methods is currently under way. 

Some of the changes to be made include 

• improving the OSCE and CCE exam process 

• developing performance rubrics that run on a palm 
pilot; this will make rating of students in clinical set- 
tings easier and more consistent 
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CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The year 2000 represents the final year of implementa- 
tion of the renewed curriculum. 

♦ Changes began with the entering class of 1996. 

Learning Outcomes 

♦ The objectives listed below define the program modifi- 
cations that have occurred in the curriculum. 

• Ensuring that all students complete the core 
rotations of internal medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
psychiatry, obstetrics -gynecology, and rural family 
medicine before entering into the residency match 
programs 

• Recalibrating the teaching effort to focus on training 
to the level of the undifferentiated physician 

• Integrating clinical application into all courses 

• Increasing opportunities for developing skill in critical 
appraisal of information, and the ability to apply that 
skill to maintaining a current knowledge of the med- 
ical literature and the practice of best-evidence med- 
icine 

• Ensuring that students are adequately prepared to 
practice medicine with integrity, honesty, and com- 
passion, and maintain high ethical principles in all 
aspects of their practices 

• Including opportunities for training as collaborators in 
multiprofessional teams in the provision of optimal 
patient care, education, and research 

• Improving evaluation at all levels in the curriculum 

♦ The objectives have all been met, to greater and lesser 

degrees. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ By the conclusion of the third year, all students will have 
completed all core rotations. This ensures that all stu- 
dents will have had some exposure to the broad range of 
medical practice and its practitioners. 

♦ Some students will have chosen to carry out electives in 

subspecialties. ^ fc* 



♦ These changes should result in students 1 making better- 
informed career choices. 

♦ Attention has been paid to setting the level of instruc- 
tion at the level of the undifferentiated physician. 

♦ Graduates of the program should be able to practice med- 
icine under supervision, and should be suitably prepared 
for further specialist training. 

♦ Therapy and patient management have been limited to 
the final two years of the program. 

♦ Clinical application has been increased in the teaching 
of basic medical science and the body systems. 

♦ Clinical specialists together with basic scientists do most 
of the body -systems teaching. 

♦ The clinical significance of the basic sciences is empha- 
sized. 

♦ Training in accessing databases have been added, to- 
gether with attention to developing critical appraisal 
skills. 

♦ All students should be able to keep their medical 
knowledge current through the application of these 
skills. 

♦ Ethics training has been reviewed and further integrated 
with training in clinical skills. 

♦ Opportunities for multiprofessional learning have been 
added. 

♦ In the first year, students work in multidisciplinary 
groups with nursing, social work, and pharmacy students 
to consider the health-promotion issues of paper 
cases. 

♦ In the second year, students again work with nursing, 
social work, and pharmacy students in PBL tutorials ex- 
amining HIV/AIDS. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Attention has been paid to ensuring that exam questions 
match objectives, that exam question banks have been 
validated, and that students receive results and exam re- 
view in a timely manner. 

♦ Evaluation in the clerkship has been improved with the 
addition of an OSCE following completion of all core 
rotations. 

♦ A comprehensive examination has been added. 
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Curriculum Review Process 

♦ With the implementation of the renewed curriculum, a 
thorough review will be conducted to validate the new 
components of the program and identify areas that still 
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need attention. 

♦ Curriculum renewal is a continual process that keeps the 
faculty and students active and interested in the process 
of medical education. 
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A student-centered, problem-based, small-group-leaming 
curriculum was introduced in September 1992. Implemen- 
tation was very successful, and the next comprehensive re- 
view started in 1998 with an in-depth evaluation of the two 
clerkship years. Several changes were suggested to faculty 
and implemented in late 1999. At the same time, review of 
the first two years’ units was undertaken to identify necessary 
changes to promote better horizontal and vertical integra- 
tion. Changes to the two longitudinal units (patient-doctor/ 
clinical epidemiology, and population health) were imple- 
mented in the first year of the curriculum in 1999-00, and 
their introduction into the second year was scheduled for 
August 2000. 

Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The associate dean’s portfolio includes the Undergradu- 
ate Medical Education and Student Affairs Division 
(UMESA), the Learning Resource Center, and the cur- 
riculum committees described below. 

♦ The associate dean chairs the COPS Curriculum Com- 
mittee and the year committees (e.g., the year one com- 
mittee, etc.). Progress committees are chaired by chief 
evaluators. 

♦ The COPS Curriculum Committee is a faculty commit- 
tee with membership of non-departmental basic science 
faculty, clinical and education faculty, and student rep- 
resentatives. It has major responsibilities to 

• develop the overall curriculum, including both con- 
tent and methods of teaching and learning 

• develop policy regarding the curriculum 

« review the curriculum for integrity and adherence to 
the curriculum goals 

• evaluate each program 

• assist year committees in their functions, when nec- 
essary 

♦ The year committees (preclinical/clinical) are composed 
of unit heads of each unit in the curriculum year and 
student representatives. These committees have respon- 
sibilities to 

• discuss issues relating to all units 

• implement the learning experiences most appropriate 
for the learning objectives of each unit 

• manage implementation issues, with support from the 
COPS Curriculum Committee, as needed 




• develop and implement student assessment for each 
unit 

• review students’ academic progress 

♦ The progress committees (preclinical/clinical) are com- 
posed of the associate dean of UMESA, the director of 
admissions, unit heads, and student representatives. Ma- 
jor responsibilities are to 

• review the progress of each student with respect to all 
evaluations 

• review students’ fitness for the study and practice of 
medicine 

• make recommendations to the faculty 

• review and approve the results of end-of-unit evalua- 
tions 

• recommend to the COPS Curriculum Committee 
matters that relate to evaluation policies of the MD 
curriculum 



CURRICULAR RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ The COPS Curriculum Committee thoroughly reviewed 
the clerkship curriculum in 1998 and proposed a set of 
learning outcomes that had to be demonstrated by grad- 
uating students. 

♦ The learning outcomes were approved by the faculty in 
January 1999 and implemented as some of the terminal 
goals of the clerkship, starting in August 1999. 

♦ At the end of the clerkship, students should be able to 
demonstrate attitudes and qualities, and proficiencies in 
skills and tasks necessary for the development of their 
future role as medical expert/clinical decision maker 
through acquiring initial competencies in the roles of 
scholar, communicator, collaborator, professional, man- 
ager, and health advocate. 

♦ Levels of competency were described in essential roles of 
graduating students and standards of performance sug- 
gested to unit chairs in areas of professionalism, self-as- 
sessment skills, humanistic medical care abilities (in clin- 
ical ethics and health advocacy), communication and 
collaboration (including interpersonal skills, communi- 
cation skills, and team skills), medical expertise (includ- 
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ing problem-solving, life support, and technical skills), 
and the intellectual tools and abilities to use basic sci- 
ence in the practice of medicine (including knowledge 
of the medical sciences; knowledge of pathophysiology; 
skills in diagnosis, management, and assessment; orga- 
nization skills, ability to synthesize information, and clin- 
ical judgment), and scholarly activity (including critical 
assessment skills and independent learning skills). 



Principles of Ongoing Curriculum Renewal 

♦ Self-directed, lifelong learners 

♦ Student-centered curriculum 

♦ Small-group learning 

♦ Case-oriented problem-stimulated curriculum (COPS) 

♦ Problem-based learning with selective, substantive mas- 
tery of foundation knowledge 

♦ Integration of basic, clinical, and social sciences 

♦ Evaluation of student performance based on curriculum 
goals 

♦ Adaptation of learning to new realities of health care 
and patients’ needs 



Timeline for Curricular Change 

♦ September 1992: First COPS class 

♦ May 1996: First class graduation 



♦ January 1999: Revised clerkship approved by faculty and 
review of patient-doctor units 

♦ August 1999: 

• Start of revised clerkship, phase I 

• Start of revised patient-doctor units 

• Start of revised clinical epidemiology and critical 
thinking courses in medicine I unit 

• Review of medicine I and II units 

• Increased responsibilities of the Learning Resource 
Center (LRC) 

♦ April 2000: Appointment of medical director, LRC 

♦ August 2000: Start of clerkship, phase II 

♦ September 2000: Start of revised critical thinking and 
population health courses in medicine II 

♦ August 2001: Start of revised medicine 1 and II units 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ In the clerkship years the following changes have been 
implemented: 

• Move to ambulatory care settings 

• Move to non-tertiary care settings, including com- 
munity experiences 

• Move to integrated units: 

— Medicine Principles of Practice 
— Behavioral Medicine and Primary care 
— Women, Children, and Youth 
— Surgical Principles of Practice 



FIGURE 1: Curriculum Overview 



August 




YEAR ONE 




May 


Orientation 
1 week 


Human Body 
8 weeks 


Metabolism and 
Function 
10 weeks 


Pathology, 
Immunology and 
Microbiology 
8 weeks 


Pharmacology 
5 weeks 


Genetics, 
Embryology and 
Reproduction 
5 weeks 


Elective 76 hours (October - April) 






Patient-Doctor 108 hours (September - 


May) 





Clinical Epidemiology and Critical Thinking (November - May) 



YEAR TWO 



Brain and 
Behaviour 
10 weeks 



Skin, Glands and Blood 
9 weeks 



Respiratory and Cardiovascular 
8 weeks 



Genitourinary, 
Gastrointestinal and 
Musculoskeletal 
9 weeks 



Elective 76 hours (October - April) 



Patient-Doctor 128 hours (September - May) 



Clinical Epidemiology and Critical Thinking (November - May) 



b 
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— Electives and remedial unit 

— Continuing and preventive care, including a man- 
datory rotation in care of the elderly 

• Introduction of a longitudinal emergency medicine 
unit 

• Students’ objective- and criteria-based assessments of 
attitudes, skills, and knowledge in each unit 

♦ The Fatient-Doctor Units (see Figure 1, top panel) in- 
clude 

• use of Learning Resource Center Simulated Patients 
program 

• revision of the human sexuality component 

• increase in communication skills opportunities 

• introduction of interprofessional learning modules 

• simulated-patients workshops in specific areas of the 
clinical examination 

• use of simulated patients for complete history and 
clinical examination training integrated with themes 
of COPS units 

• learning of focused history and examination skills 

• six-week unit on integration of clinical skills at the 
end of the second year 

• objective and criteria-based assessment of clinical 
skills 

• skills and procedures modules integrated into other 
medicine I and II units 

♦ The clinical epidemiology and the critical thinking 

courses (see Figure 1, bottom panel) foster 

• mastery of learning 

• principles of evidence- based medicine 

• team skills 

• application of population health principles in com- 
munity skills 



Changes in Assessment Methods 

♦ There has been an increase in the use of standardized 
patients in summative assessment at the end of patient - 
doctor units and at the end of unit evaluation during 
clerkship. 

♦ There has been an increased use of COPS cases for com- 
munication skills learning and assessment. 

♦ Computers are used in COPS units for testing heart 
sounds. 

♦ Computers are used in the Licentiate of the Medical 
Council of Canada (LMCC) examination. 

♦ Computers are used in the development of multimedia 
applications for the curriculum. 

♦ OSCEs are used in assessment at the end of patient- 
doctor units and the end of units during clerkship. 

v V 



♦ Faculty observation is used to assess students in-training 
evaluation forms. 

♦ Preceptor tutorial evaluations include faculty observa- 
tion. 

♦ MCQs are used in the assessment of knowledge at the 
end of units during the clerkship. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ Evaluation of changes in the curriculum will be a con- 
stant process. 

♦ A variety of measures have been in place since the start 
of the COPS curriculum, and data on student, preceptor, 
and program performances are available for comparison 
with the next cohorts of students who are going through 
curricular reform starting with the new clerkship in 1999. 
These measures include 

• student evaluations of introduction to clerkship using 
standardized forms 

• student evaluations of clerkship experiences using 
standardized forms and focus groups 

• unit evaluations of clerkship experiences using focus 
groups 

• student readiness for next clinical experience using 
questions added to regular rating forms 

• student self-assessments using standardized forms 

• student evaluations of end-of-unit examinations using 
standardized forms and focus groups 

• assessment of student performances at unit end with 
MCQ examination and OSCE 

• examination of LMCC performances 

• development of instruments to measure faculty per- 
formance 



Future Goals 

♦ To increase integration at all levels of the curriculum 

♦ To continue to improve assessment tools 

♦ To centralize assessment functions under the umbrella of 
a new evaluation committee 

♦ To re-energize the tutorial process and the development 
and use of cases 

♦ To improve the evaluation of faculty performance and 
reward faculty for their educational activities related to 
the curriculum 

♦ To continue the ongoing development of multimedia re- 
sources for learning 

♦ To develop distributed learning modules for outside 
metro clinical settings 
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McMaster University 



McMaster University Undergraduate MD Program 

Alan J. Neville, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The undergraduate MD program is one of several under- 
graduate health care professional programs within the 
Faculty of Health Sciences. 

♦ The matrix organizational framework of basic and clin- 
ical departments interlinked with educational programs 
has remained basically unchanged over the past decade, 
although minor changes affecting the reporting relation- 
ship of the education program leaders to the Faculty 
Council are being introduced in 2000. 

♦ The governance of the undergraduate MD program re- 
sides with the Medical Education Committee. 

♦ In the past decade, a number of new working groups of 
the Medical Education Committee have become estab- 
lished as separate standing committees with clear man- 
dates, faculty chairs, and widespread involvement of stu- 
dent representatives. 

♦ There are student representatives on all committees re- 
lated to the undergraduate MD program. 

♦ These committees include the Curriculum Committee, 
the Evaluation Committee, the Student Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Protocol Review Committee. 

♦ Admissions, Electives and Curriculum Unit Planning 
Committees have always existed at McMaster. 

♦ In the past few years, many of these established com- 
mittees have spawned standing or ad-hoc working groups 
(for example, the Curriculum Sub Committees for the 
Population, Behavioural and Biological Perspectives). A 
Computer-users Advisory Group has also been estab- 
lished in the past two years. 



Office of Education 

♦ Support for educational development and research and 
faculty development is provided to the MD program 
through the Program for Educational Development and 
the Program for Faculty Development, respectively. 

♦ Each of these educational resources within the school is 
currently being expanded in scope so that the individual 
educational programs can remain innovative and intro- 
duce curricular change. 




Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The operational budget of the educational program de- 
rives from the education services budget from the Faculty 
of Health Sciences. 

♦ The education services budget receives funds from a va- 
riety of sources, including the Provincial Government of 
Ontario, but much of the educational activity within the 
school is funded by clinical earnings. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

♦ The last major review of the curriculum of the medical 
student education program was carried out in 1983. 

♦ The curriculum is reviewed annually at a Curriculum Re- 
treat and minor modifications have been made since 
1983. 

♦ The curriculum is problem-based, and much of the ed- 
ucational activity is carried out in small-group tutorials, 
which are relatively faculty intense, given the require- 
ment for tutors and clinical skills preceptors. 

♦ New faculty interested in participating in the educa- 
tional program are encouraged to attend the workshops 
in problem-based learning and the small-group tutorial 
run by the Program for Faculty Development, and also 
to act as co- tutors so that they can be mentored in the 
tutoring role. 

♦ In 1997, the Curriculum Committee compiled data from 
a number of exit surveys of graduating students and it 
reviewed issues that had arisen at Curriculum Committee 
meetings over the preceding several years. 

♦ These deliberations coincided with the appointment of 
a new chair of the undergraduate MD program. 

♦ The Curriculum Committee and the Medical Education 
Committee determined that the pedagogic principles of 
the undergraduate MD program remained relevant and 
the principles that governed the educational objectives 
for the program that had been clearly enunciated in 1983 
should continue to drive the curriculum. 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ Learners must acquire the knowledge and skills to 
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• be lifelong, self-directed learners 

• confront problems and seek solutions 

• work effectively in groups 

• integrate scientific principles into clinical care 

• be effective communicators 

• have a community perspective in addition to a sound 
biologic understanding 

• be aware of personal qualities as they affect profes- 
sional behavior 

• self-evaluate and take part in responsible peer evalu- 
ation 

• contribute to the solution of health care problems 
through innovative and fresh approaches 

♦ Over the summer of 1997, the chair of the undergraduate 
MD program and a subgroup of the curriculum commit- 
tee developed a number of curricular models or templates 
that might address the perceived problems with the cur- 
rent curriculum. The problems included the following: 

• At 16 weeks, the introductory unit was felt by both 
students and faculty to be too long,- and it appeared 
to cover too many topics in a relatively superficial 
manner. 

• Several of the “content- laden” body-systems units (for 
example, cardiovascular, renal, and respiratory) re- 
quired more time to allow students to integrate con- 
cepts. 

• Clerkship rotations in pediatrics, obstetrics-gynecol- 
ogy, family medicine, and psychiatry were only four 
weeks long and felt to be too short. 

• The curriculum calendar was arranged in such a way 
that students often missed core clerkship time when 
traveling to interviews for postgraduate training posi- 
tions. 

• In addition to curriculum renewal, the medical edu- 
cation committee felt that changes were needed in the 
clinical skills program to enhance integration of pro- 
fessional skills and allow for more direct supervision 
and evaluation of student learning. 

• The medical education committee felt that many of 
the changes in evaluation in the undergraduate MD 
program that had been introduced in the previous five 
to seven years should be carried forward into the new 
curriculum without change. These evaluation meth- 
ods included the personal progress index (PPI), clin- 
ical reasoning exercises, and OSCEs. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Access to faculty resource individuals is increasingly be- 
ing obtained through the use of an intranet system at 
McMaster. M 




♦ Students make extensive use of electronic database 
searching, and an “electronic tutorial room” has been 
established in the school’s Health Information Research 
Unit so that electronic information technology and com- 
puter-aided instruction in small-group tutorial learning 
can be adequately evaluated. 



Timeline for Revised Curriculum 

♦ The curriculum committee resolved to introduce the re- 
vised curriculum for the undergraduate MD program by 
September 2000. 

♦ The first of a number of faculty-wide retreats to plan the 
structure of the new curriculum \$as held in February 
1998 (see Figure 1). 

♦ At the first retreat, the curriculum committee was 
charged by the school to maintain the small-group tu- 
torial PBL educational method, consider developing 
more of a life-cycle approach to the body-systems units 
in the pre-clerkship, and explore innovative ways of uti- 
lizing faculty for the didactic sessions that are held 
throughout the curriculum. 

♦ Specific changes to the curriculum that were approved 
at this first retreat and directed further development of 
the new curriculum were as follows: 

• The first curricular block, or unit one, was to be short- 
ened from 16 weeks to 12 weeks and be divided into 
specific subunits with fewer but more clearly defined 
learning objectives. 

• The three body-systems units would maintain their 
three-subunit structure but would incorporate life-cy- 
cle learning objectives and would each have one to 
two extra weeks of curricular time to allow for inte- 
gration of concepts. 

• The specific life-cycle -oriented unit would be taken 
out of the curriculum and its content placed both in 
the pre-clerkship body-systems units and also in the 
tutorial component of the clerkship, whose curriculum 
would be more closely allied to the pre-clerkship cur- 
riculum. 

• Elective time would remain unchanged, since the fac- 
ulty felt that the large amount of elective time in the 
McMaster curriculum was one of its strengths. 
Changes to the placement of elective time, however, 
allowed the overall length of the revised clerkship to 
be eight weeks longer. 

♦ A new curriculum unit post-clerkship was to be estab- 
lished that would allow students to engage in interdis- 
ciplinary education with students from the other health 
science education programs as well as covering curricu- 
lum in health economics, pharmacoeconomics, commu- 
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FIGURE 1: Curriculum Renewal Timeline 



July 1997 

New chair of 
MD programme 
appointed 



Sept. 1997 
"New" Curriculum 
models developed 



Feb. 1998 
Faculty Retreat; 
Discussions of 
life-cycle in the 
curriculum begins 



Nov. 1998 
Revised curriculum 
template approved by 
Medical Education 
Committee 



Jan - June 1999 

6 educational rounds 
and 2 mock-debates 
to solicit faculty-wide 
input into planning 



Sent 1999 

Pilot of 

Professionalization 
and Self-Awareness 
Programme begins 



Sept. 2000 
Revised 
curriculum 
begins 



I 
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Sept - Dec. 1997 
Curriculum Committee 
considers curriculum 
models and strategies 
to plan the revised 
curriculum 



Feb. - Dec. 1998 
Working groups established for: 
- Integration of "life-cycle" 

- Designing tutor guides 

- Professional Skills Programme 

- New post-clerkship unit 

- Use of added weeks for 

body-systems units 

- Methods for "prioritizing" 

learning objectives 



Jan. 1999 -Sept. 2000 
On-going activity of 
Curriculum Committee and 
working groups. Discussions 
with Nursing, OT/PT and 
Midwifery re. interdisciplinary 
learning 



Oct 1999 
Models of virtual 
family-based 
curriculum 
development 



nity health, and the legal and organizational aspects of 
clinical practice. 



Curriculum Renewal Activities, Strategies, 
and Funding 

♦ A number of working groups were established to develop 
specific goals and objectives within the mission of the 
curriculum renewal. 

♦ Paradoxically, it has been relatively difficult for some fac- 
ulty to engage enthusiastically in developing a revised 
curriculum whose pedagogic construct and overall out- 
line and terminal objectives are not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those in the current curriculum. Despite this, 
however, the content-change issues described above have 
been embraced by the faculty. 

♦ Curricular renewal has stimulated the development of 
innovative ideas about curriculum delivery in the follow- 
ing areas: 

• Increasing use of an electronic curriculum database 
will aid curricular planning across the administrative 
structures of the different curriculum units and allow 
the Curriculum Committee to integrate the clerkship 
in the overall three-year curriculum. 

• The Professional Skills Program concept has been de- 
veloped, encompassing a three-year curriculum in 
clinical skills to include identifiable curriculum in ver- 
bal data gathering (i.e., communication skills, history 



taking, etc., physical examination, data gathering, and 
data interpretation and critical appraisal). 

• Revision of the structure of the tutorial health care 
problem and, in particular, the Tutor Guide so that 
priority learning objectives will be more clearly iden- 
tifiable for the tutors. 

• Development of a program of professionalization and 
self-awareness. 

♦ Unlike the major curriculum overhaul at McMaster that 
was undertaken in 1983, the current changes are not 
being made with the support of any major funding 
agency. 

♦ Increased resources have been made available from ed- 
ucation services within the faculty of health sciences for 
a number of retreats for faculty over the two years since 
planning for the revised curriculum was initiated. 



Challenges 

♦ The two greatest challenges facing the implementation 

of a new curriculum are 

• ensuring that the curriculum is truly coherent, partic- 
ularly in the delivery of content related to the disci- 
plines that track horizontally across the three years of 
the curriculum 

• the development of a comprehensive hut deliverable 
clinical skills curriculum with adequate preparation of 
faculty to deliver the objectives in the appropriate 

• clinical settings. 
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Plans for Evaluation of Change 

♦ Overall curriculum coordination is being managed by the 
chair of the undergraduate MD program and a subgroup 
of the curriculum committee, with electronic interfacing 
between the individual curriculum unit planning groups. 

♦ The success of curriculum integration will be evaluated 
by curriculum mapping of disciplines across the curricu- 
lum, particularly examining the integration of clerkship 
learning objectives with those developed for the pre- 
clerkship. 

♦ Changes to the Professional Skills Program will be eval- 
uated in the annual OSCE exams. 

♦ In addition, the MD program will examine evaluations 
of students’ clinical performances in the clerkships. 



♦ Performances of the students will continue to be assessed 
on national licensing exams. 

♦ Evaluation of individual curriculum units by the students 
will continue as is currently undertaken, and close atten- 
tion will also be paid to the exit survey following curric- 
ular change. 

♦ The major challenge for curriculum planners is to create 
a new and reinvigorated curriculum within a framework 
that continues to embody the educational principles 
that have governed this school since its inception. 
These educational principles are felt to be relevant in the 
year 2000 and represent the direction in which most 
other medical schools are heading in the new millen- 
nium. 
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University of Ottawa 



University of Ottawa Faculty of Medicine 
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Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ The overall coordination and monitoring of the MD pro- 
gram is the responsibility of the Undergraduate Curric- 
ulum Committee (UCC). 

♦ The organization of the new curriculum introduced in 
1992 is illustrated in Figure 2. 

♦ The UCC has substantial student representation from 
the student body association (Aesculapian Society), and 
student representatives to the two major curriculum 
committees (Stage I and Stage II Committees). 

♦ There are student representatives on all of the commit- 
tees that report to the UCC. 

♦ Each curricular component as well as themes that run 
through the program are represented on the UCC. 

♦ The University of Ottawa is the only bilingual (French 
and English) university in Canada and has been selected 
as the National Center for the Education of Health Care 



Professionals in French in the provinces outside Quebec 
and Ontario. 

♦ The MD program is currently delivered in both English 
and French. 

♦ To ensure that there is one program with the same goals 
and objectives delivered in two languages, the director 
of the Office of the Francophone Program (Bureau des 
Affaires Francophone) is a member of the UCC. 

♦ To ensure that clinical skills and disease prevention and 
health promotion issues are addressed and well integrated 
in the program, representatives from these committees 
are members of the UCC. 

♦ The co-chairs of the Evaluation Committee and the di- 
rector of electives are also members. 

♦ There is also one representative each from the clinical 
and basic sciences. 

♦ The directors of the library and the computer laboratory’ 
(Teach ing/Leaming Center) as well as the director of fac- 
ulty development, the assistant dean of admissions, the 



FIGURE 1: Governance of the Curriculum 
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FIGURE 2: Organization of the New Curriculum 
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vice dean of education and the dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine are ex officio members of the committee. 

♦ The composition of the committee ensures that prol> 
lems/issues are brought to the attention of faculty and 
students soon after they arise and that there is effective 
communication regarding proposed changes as the cur- 
riculum evolves. 

♦ The committee is chaired by the assistant dean of un- 
dergraduate medical education; it meets monthly and 
members communicate via e-mail frequently, which is 
the case with all of the UCC subcommittees. 

♦ The committee structure of the UCC can determine 
whether the program is able to address problems, im- 
prove functionality, and introduce new initiatives (e.g., 
evidence-based medicine, technology-assisted learning, 
addiction curriculum, CanMeds 2000) as it continues to 
evolve. 

♦ By consensus of the UCC and the UCC subcommittees, 
representatives from newly formed committees can have 
representation on the UCC. 

♦ Proposals regarding curricular change can come from stu- 
dents, faculty, and organizations outside the university 



(e.g., the Medical Council of Canada, the Ministry of 
Health, the AAMC, and the ACMC, and community 
health organizations). For example, the Medical Council 
of Canada (MCC) has recently incorporated objectives 
(LEO) on the law, ethics, and the organization of the 
health care system on the licensing exam. 

♦ In order to ensure the curriculum provides the resources 
required to allow the students to meet the LEO objec- 
tives, a committee is being formed to determine the re- 
quired contents and propose the level and method of 
integrating them into the program. This committee will 
he a subcommittee of the UCC. 

♦ Proposals are approved at the appropriate UCC subcom- 
mittee level, then by the UCC, the Faculty Council, the 
University Senate Subcommittee on Undergraduate 
Studies, and finally the University Senate. 



Office of Education 

♦ In 1992, subsequent to implementation of the first year 
of the new' curriculum that fully integrated clinical and 
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basic sciences into multidisciplinary blocks, it became 
increasingly clear that responsibility no longer fell under 
the governance of the traditional basic and clinical de- 
partments. 

♦ The Medical Education Office initially consisted of two 
assistants to the assistant dean of undergraduate medical 
education and gradually expanded to its present size of 
six staff persons. 

♦ There is one academic administrator who coordinates 
the undergraduate education staff. 

♦ There are four academic assistants with responsibility for 
the blocks in Stage I (both languages), one academic 
assistant who coordinates the activities in Stage II as well 
as registering all outside students for electives; and one 
academic assistant who is responsible for room bookings, 
faculty and course evaluations, and attestations of cre- 
dentials for graduates of the MD program. 

♦ In addition to the Stage II coordinator, although not 
directly funded by the Faculty of Medicine, there are one 
or two hospital-based coordinators for each rotation who 
deal with student placements in the core rotations, se- 
Iectives, and electives. 

♦ There will be one individual funded half-time to assist 
in the coordination of the Physician Skills Development 
(PSD) program. 

♦ There is one secretary shared by the assistant dean and 
the vice dean, who also contributes to the team effort. 

♦ There is another assistant partially funded (75%) in the 
Department of Epidemiology and Community Medicine 
to coordinate the Individual and Population Health 
(IPH) component of the curriculum. 

♦ Plans are under discussion to bring in at least one more 
academic assistant for Stage II and to coordinate the ac- 
tivities associated with the French- language program, 
and to obtain a full time coordinator for the PSD course 
and the link block that precedes the core rotations. This 
individual will also coordinate the use of standardized 
patients in clinical teaching. 

♦ The Bureau des Affaires Francophone provides invalu- 
able administrative support for the recruitment and de- 
velopment of French-speaking PBL tutors and teachers, 
and timely translation of learning materials. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Funding for education has come from the Faculty of 
Medicine to provide the infrastructure of the undergrad- 
uate and postgraduate staff (salaries) as well as modest 
stipends for the undergraduate and postgraduate deans; 
the admissions deans and the CME and faculty devel- 
opment directors. 



♦ Hardware and software requirements and office supplies 
are funded from the school budget. 

♦ No discretionary funds were previously available that per- 
mitted planning for long-term or short-term initiatives. 

♦ A discrete education budget is to be established this ac- 
ademic year. 

♦ Funds have been identified from increased student tui- 
tion fees, and special foreign trainees at the undergrad- 
uate and postgraduate level. 

♦ The school, like so many others, relies on individually 
funded faculty members to provide basic support for a 
sizable fraction of teaching and its administration. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ The school has a prestigious teaching award, “Excellence 
in Medical Education,” the recipient of which is chosen 
by the students (in all four years of the program). 

♦ The school is presently establishing other awards for out- 
standing tutors, preceptors, and innovators in medical 
education. Work is under way with students regarding 
the mechanism and type of award. 

♦ There is a plan to have separate awards to identify ex- 
cellent preceptors from the community who participate 
in medical education. 

♦ Faculty recognition deserves significant attention if any 
medical school is to be successful in maintaining enthu- 
siasm for teaching. 

♦ It is critically important that teaching undergraduate 
medical students be recognized at the level of promotion 
and tenure. 

♦ The school is considering the identification of separate 
tracks for faculty whose predominant contribution is in 
the area of teaching. 

♦ Likewise, it is important to recognize innovations in 
medical education and research in medical education as 
valid academic activities worthy of consideration for pro- 
motion and tenure. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Outcomes 

♦ A list of learning outcomes for the MD program is avail- 
able from the authors. 

♦ The outcomes were developed in the mid -late 1980s hy 
a task force of the faculty. 
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♦ Perhaps because of the interest of the faculty in going 
through this critically important exercise, the substantial 
task of curriculum renewal that followed in the wake of 
this process was undertaken. 

♦ The Curriculum 2000 committee was established to out- 
line reasons for change and the desired direction of 
change. 

♦ A task force was created to develop the new curriculum. 

♦ The task force consisted of basic science and clinical fac- 
ulty from several disciplines who through several faculty- 
wide retreats came to the decision to dismantle the tra- 
ditional curriculum and design a new learner-centered 
education program with problem-based learning and full 
integration of clinical and basic sciences. 

♦ Task force members outlined what a week in the first two 
years of the curriculum should resemble. 

♦ An evaluation committee outlined principles of evalua- 
tion for PBL and examination format. 

♦ Four large committees were created: The Multidiscipli- 
nary Steering Committee (MDSC), which worked on 
the first two years (biomedical and clinical sciences); the 
SCRIBS Committee (Structured Clinical Rotations In- 
tegrating Basic Sciences); The PSD Committee (for in- 
terviewing skills and physical diagnosis); and the IPH 
Committee (which addresses health promotion, disease 
prevention, and psychosocial aspects, for example, ethics, 
legal, epidemiology). 

♦ The MDSC and the SCRIBS Committees were each co- 
chaired by a clinical scientist and a basic scientist and 
consisted of members of basic and clinical science dis- 
ciplines. This was in large part the key to the success of 
this endeavor. 

♦ The committees identified the learning objectives for 
each discipline for the level of training. 

♦ After this exercise was completed, the Stage I and Stage 
II committees were formed to organize the objectives 
into blocks and determine which learning modalities 
would be used to achieve their objectives, e.g., PBL, in- 
dependent learning, laboratory, or case-discussion group. 

♦ The overall organization of the first two years of the pro- 
gram, which ensured integration of PSD and IPH into 
the blocks, was achieved by an executive committee con- 
sisting of the co-chairs of the MDSC (a physiologist and 
a cardiologist), the chair of PSD (a family physician), 
and the chair of IPH (a community MD involved in 
public health). 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The traditional curriculum was over 60% lecture-based, 
the remainder consisting of laboratory teaching.^ * 

a- C 



♦ Students spent over 29 hours per week in classes. 

♦ There was essentially no small-group teaching. 

♦ In the new curriculum there are 33% fewer scheduled 
learning activities. 

♦ Students spend five hours per week in PBL, approxi- 
mately five to seven hours in lecture, two to five hours 
per week in multidisciplinary laboratory learning, and 
two to three hours per week in tutorials/workshops. 

♦ All of the learning activities are structured around the 
PBL of the week. Group sizes are seven to eight students 
in PBL and about 15-20 in tutorials. 

♦ There was no clinical education in the first years of our 
old curriculum. 

♦ Students now have patient contact within the first four 
weeks of the first year in an interviewing skills course. 

♦ Clinical education continues through the first two years 
of the program. 

♦ An outline of a week in the multidisciplinary block is 
available from the authors. 

♦ There have been major changes in clinical teaching dur- 
ing the core rotations. 

♦ All core rotations have three hours per week of PBL; 
most rotations have four to eight lectures per week, some 
of which are on basic science topics. 

♦ One day per week in the eight-week surgery rotation is 
devoted to laboratory-based surgical anatomy. This is a 
prime example of integration of basic science into clin- 
ical education. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ The entering class of 2000 will be required to have PCs 
with specified performance capability and Web access. 

♦ Plans are to have in place by September 2001 a PC-lease 
program in which students will pay to lease a fully-loaded 
laptop that is configured to allow direct and easy access 
to all curricular material. 

♦ Presently, the education program uses technology in a 
conservative fashion to enhance or facilitate education. 

♦ All students are given e-mail accounts and are expected 
to be on-line. 

♦ All communications with students regarding announce- 
ments and requests to meet with the staff or the under- 
graduate dean are transmitted via e-mail. 

♦ The assistant dean maintains rapid communication with 
students who have academic or other problems and can 
usually work with the faculty within hours or days to 
resolve such problems or fill requests. 

♦ The majority of teachers are giving lectures using Power 
Point and provide copies of the slides electronically to 
the students. 
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♦ A faculty member is developing a Web-based histology 
resource that has been well received. 

♦ The University of Ottawa is committed to using tech- 
nology to facilitate learning and to that end established 
an Office of Technology-assisted Learning and appointed 
a director. 

♦ Retreats and workshops have been held and others are 
planned to dialog extensively with students and faculty 
as how best to utilize technology in learning. 

♦ The most important component in the curriculum is 
PBL, and plans are to use technology to enhance this 
experience, not to replace it. 

♦ The plan is to replace many traditional lectures with 
learning modules and use faculty to hold interactive, 
problem-solving small-group sessions as the main way of 
supporting student learning. This will free up the time 
of our English- and French-speaking professors to become 
engaged in more interactive teaching as lectures are re- 
placed. 

♦ Each block also has hands-on learning in laboratory set- 
tings where gross anatomy and pathology as well as tissue 
histology and pathology are learned. Plans are to en- 
hance this learning with computers, although some ma- 
terials may be so well-learned virtually that some mi- 
croscopy learning may no longer be necessary. 

♦ Presently the faculty and students believe that hands-on 
learning of morphologic sciences must remain. The lab- 
oratories are being wired to bring technology to the site 
to assist in this process. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients are gradually being introduced into 
the PSD course. 

♦ Standardized patients are used for the OSCE exams. 

♦ Four of six core rotations have an OSCE component at 
the end of rotation evaluation. 

♦ Students take a written exam and/or an MCQ exam and 
receive a mark for PBL, and from their preceptors. 

♦ Two compulsory OSCEs are held in the program, one at 
the completion of the link block that precedes the start 
of core rotations. The second one is in February of the 
fourth year. Both use standardized patients or trained ac- 




tors. The exam is based on the Part II of the MCC Li- 
censing Exam. 

♦ The school has standardized the evaluation system across 
the program and has a peer-refereed honors category that 
is defined as the 80th percentile on objective assessments 
and meets or exceed performance expectations in PBL 
(Stage I) or on the clinical preceptor evaluation (Stage 

III 

♦ Students merit a Pass with Distinction for a mark of 80% 
and having also met the same level of achievement in 
PBL (Stage I) or preceptor (Stage II) evaluation as re- 
quired for honors. 

♦ Attendance and participation in PBL are mandatory at 
the school. 

♦ An objective assessment method for PBL evaluation is 
currently under development. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ Clinical exposure begins in the first month of the first 
year, usually in a community MD office in the Interview- 
ing Skills Course. 

♦ Most physical diagnosis is learned in the teaching hos- 
pitals for the remainder of year two. 

♦ A clinical skills enhancement week has been added to 
the spring term of second year. This is usually community 
based and may take place in a rural, underserviced, or 
northern location. 

♦ The pediatrics, psychiatry, and family medicine compo- 
nent of the ambulatory rotation has four weeks of com- 
munity-based learning. Students can do this portion in 
a rural, underserviced, or northern area. There is much 
interest in outplacements during these rotations. 

♦ Obstetrics-Gynecoiogy has a community component or 
a primary care component conducted in the hospital set- 
ting. 

♦ Medicine has not moved from tertiary care in the core 
rotation, nor has surgery. 

♦ Students have 14 weeks of elective time in the fourth 
year that can be spent at any level of medical care in 
the hospital or community setting. 

♦ The four-week ambulatory selective is exclusively out- 
patient- based, and students are encouraged to undertake 
this training in rural, underserviced, or northern loca- 
tions. 
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Queen’s University 



School of Medicine, Faculty of Health Sciences, 
Queen’s University 

Richard V. Birtwhistle, MD, MSc 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1996, the Faculty of Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Therapy joined with the Faculty of Nursing to form the 
Faculty of Health Sciences. Each discipline then became 
a school within the faculty. The hope is that the new 
structure will facilitate the development of multi-profes- 
sional education. 

♦ The Undergraduate Medical Education Committee, a 
subcommittee of Faculty Board, centrally governs the un- 
dergraduate medical curriculum. 

♦ This policy committee is chaired by the associate dean 



for undergraduate medical education and has represen- 
tatives from the core system committees, clinical skills, 
clinical and basic science, information technology, and 
the student body. 

♦ The associate dean and the systems committees direct 
the administration of the curriculum (see Figure 1). 

Office of Education 

♦ Office of Undergraduate Medical Education coordinates 
the organization and day-to-day running of the under- 
graduate curriculum. 



FIGURE 1: Undergraduate Medical Education Organizational Chart 
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♦ The school is in the process of developing an Office of 
Medical Education. 

♦ A director, with a PhD in education, has been hired. 

♦ The director’s task will be to foster curriculum develop- 
ment in the health sciences and education research. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ The funding of the faculty in the School of Medicine is 
unique. 

♦ In 1994, the faculty adopted an Alternate Funding Plan 
(AFP) for clinical service. 

♦ The AFP (a global “envelope” negotiated with the Min- 
istry of Health of Ontario that provides funds to cover 
all clinical service) replaced fee-for-service for clinical 
work. 

♦ The AFP has decreased the dependence on clinical work 
to fund the educational mission of the faculty and allows 
for more time for faculty teaching and research. 

♦ There is a budget to support the undergraduate program 
that primarily pays for support staff in the undergraduate 
office. 

♦ Also included in the budget are funds to pay stipends to 
faculty members who have major administrative respon- 
sibilities for curriculum. 

♦ Support for teaching or curriculum development or in- 
novation is not part of this budget. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ Faculty members are recognized in a variety of ways for 
their teaching contributions (apart from the stipends 
paid to faculty members who have major administrative 
roles). 

♦ Many departments have financial rewards for teaching as 
part of an activity-based compensation formula. 

♦ Community preceptors are paid for their teaching con- 
tributions, provided with faculty appointments, and 
given access to library and gym facilities at the university. 

♦ There are a number of teaching excellence awards to 
recognize superb educators within the faculty. Both stu- 
dents and peers are involved in the selection projcess. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ The school had a major curriculum revision starting in 
1987, and a new curriculum was implemented in 1991. 



♦ The curriculum focuses on three major curricular objec- 
tives: the development of problem-solving skills, knowl- 
edge, and professional behavior. Within each framework 
objective, there are learning outcomes as follows: 

• The major goal of the undergraduate program is the 
education of students as critical thinkers and problem 
solvers, skilled in sensing, formulating, and managing 
common health problems. 

• By so doing, students at graduation will be prepared 
to expand their competencies either in breadth for 
careers in family practice, or in depth for careers in 
particular disciplines, and in either case for continu- 
ation of their own education throughout their working 
lives. 

♦ The essential competencies of students at the time of 
graduation are in the form of three major instructional 
objectives of equal importance: 

• Problem-solving skills 

• Knowledge 

• Professional characteristics 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ With the curriculum reform in 1991, the school moved 
from a very traditional department-based curriculum to 
a “hybrid” system-based model. 

♦ The curriculum has undergone several minor revisions 
since that time. 

♦ The format is a mixture of lecture, small-group sessions, 
and problem-based learning. 

♦ Basic science and clinical sciences for each system are 
fully integrated. 

♦ The curriculum has several unique aspects. 

♦ There is an eight- week block at the end of the second 
year called the Critical Inquiry Elective in which every 
student must develop and research some scholarly ques- 
tion of interest. This usually involves some data collec- 
tion and can vary from doing basic bench research to 
addressing some clinical question. The student must 
write up the results in a format suitable for publication 
in a peer-reviewed journal. A number of these have been 
published. 

♦ One of the most important parts of the curriculum is the 
clinical skills program. 

♦ The clinical skills program runs out of the Clinical 
Learning Center that is the setting in which all health 
science students learn clinical skills. 

♦ Medical students can learn interviewing, communica- 
tion, and physical examination skills with either patient 
volunteers or standardized patients specifically recruited 
to the center for this purpose. 

♦ All rooms are equipped with videocameras so that the 
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student-patient encounters can be viewed remotely by 
teachers or reviewed at a later date. 

♦ In the Medicine in Society phase of the curriculum, stu- 
dents have longitudinal courses in medical ethics and 
law, which use case discussion and small-group interact 
tion as the main methods of learning. 

♦ Evaluation for this component is by written essay. 

Application of Computer Technology 

♦ All students are strongly encouraged to have personal 
computers. A recent survey suggests that about 80% of 
students have computers at home. 

♦ All course syllabi are mounted on the school’s Web site, 
and several system blocks (e.g., neuroscience) have Web 
sites where lecture materials, problems, and question- 
and -answer pages are posted. 

♦ The school’s Multimedia Learning Center is currently 
planning for expansion. 

♦ A course on information literacy is integrated into years 
one to three. 

Clinical Experiences 

♦ Students participate in a wide range of clinical activities. 

♦ Students from week one of medical school see patients 
at the Clinical Learning Center and in hospitals, clinics, 
physicians’ offices, and chronic care institutions. 

Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The faculty reviewed the undergraduate curriculum for 
LCME accreditation in 1999. 

♦ Prior to that, focused reviews had been undertaken as 
shown below: 

• Clerkship review, 1995 

• Review of student assessment, 1998 

• Review of clinical skills teaching, 1999 

• Review of basic science, planned 

• Review of “hybrid” curriculum format, planned 



♦ A task group with specific terms of reference does the 
reviews. 

♦ The task group will include a member external to the 
faculty. 

♦ A faculty retreat is planned to provide specific input for 
the planned review. 

Process for Ongoing Review of the 
Educational Program 

♦ Student assessment is changing as a result of the task 
group report and the accreditation process. The changes 
are: 

• Increase in the amount of formative testing. This in- 
cluded the development of a new cumulative MCQ 
examination that students take twice yearly. It tests 
important knowledge objectives from the beginning to 
the current point of study. This exam is currently writ- 
ten, but we are planning to develop it as a computer- 
based examination. 

• Improved remediation for students with academic dif- 
ficulty. 

• Introduction of logbooks for students to document 
clinical experiences in clinical skills and clerkship ro- 
tations. 

• Yearly OSCE for clinical skills assessment. 

Future Goals 

♦ The major issues that the School of Medicine will be 
addressing in undergraduate education over the next five 
years will be: 

• increased use of ambulatory environments for clinical 
education 

• expansion of the involvement of regional health in- 
stitutions and physicians in medical education 

• increased education of health professionals (medicine, 
nursing, physio- and occupational therapy) together in 
appropriate settings 

• development of computer and Web applications in ed- 
ucation and assessment 
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Laval University 



Laval University 

Jacques Frenette, MD, and Pierre Bigonesse, MD 



Thanks to pioneers in medical education — Gilles Cormier, 
Jean-Jacques Ferland, Georges Bordage, and Helene Leclere 
— the Laval University MD program underwent a major cun 
riculum reform in the seventies and the early eighties. It is 
now a flexible, mature, renewed MD program. 

♦ In 1982, the school moved from a traditional two-year 
basic sciences and two-year clinical sciences curriculum 
to 15 weeks of introduction to the basic sciences in the 
first semester, 52 weeks of integrated courses by systems 
and organs, and “transversal” courses, aimed at the in- 
tegration of biologic concepts and fostering the ethical, 
psychological, social, and economic aspects of medicine. 

♦ The clerkship is 86 weeks long: 14 mandatory clinical 
rotations and five electives. 

♦ The program is very flexible. The first 67 weeks can be 
done in two, two and a half, or three calendar years, 
permitting each student to plan the duration of his or 
her program according to background and personnal in- 
terests. 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ The Faculty of Medicine is responsible for undergraduate 
programs in medicine, kinesiology* occupational therapy, 
and physiotherapy, and for granting certificates in human 
sexuality and in palliative care. 

♦ Each program has a program director and a curriculum 
committee. 

♦ Each course or rotation is under the responsibility of a 
course coordinator, who chairs the course committee and 
reports to the curriculum committee. 

♦ The vice-dean of education’s role is to help program di- 
rectors in their tasks, to promote better teaching meth- 
ods and evaluation procedures, and to work with the 
dean’s office, other faculties, the university, and other 
medical schools and organizations. 



♦ The members were instrumental in the major undergrad- 
uate curriculum reform, the creation of a learning center, 
the reorganization of the family medicine residency pro- 
gram, the establishment of a master’s degree program, 
and the creation of many courses offered to teachers and 
clinical instructors. 

♦ For the last few years, certain course directors have had 
the impression that the office was a tool for surveillance 
and criticism rather than a source of help, advice, and 
inspiration. This perception may have been accentuated 
by the “surveillance” role asked of the members of the 
office by the Faculty of Medicine’s administration. 

♦ Confronted with declines in student numbers and pro- 
fessional resources, the Faculty of Graduate Education 
chose to suspend admissions to the master’s program in 
university pedagogy of health sciences in accordance 
with the program director’s recommendation. 

♦ The school is now involving experienced and interested 
professors in contributing to the training of new course 
directors and other teachers. 

♦ There is an evaluation center for health sciences that is 
doing very well. 

♦ The staff — one full-time professor, two half-time profes- 
sors, and administrative staff — contribute to evaluation 
activities (OSCEs, written exams) in the different pro- 
grams of the Faculty, in addition to being very active 
nationally and internationally. 



Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Faculty are separated into the teaching faculty and the 
program faculty from the various departments. 

♦ Negotiations for resources take place with the depart- 
ments. 

♦ The evaluation process is funded with more than 
$500,000 per year from grants and contracts. 



Office of Education 



t 




♦ In 1975, Laval University created the Office of Health 
Sciences Education. 



Valuing Teaching 

♦ In the 1970s and early 1980s many clinicians were hired 
into the tenure track. The majority of them will retire 
within the next three to seven years. 
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♦ In the last ten years, fiscal constraints and a major in- 
crease in research funds have limited hiring to research- 
ers and non-MD experts and decreased dramatically the 
funding for small-group learning (non-tenured) MD 
course coordinators. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 



Learning Objectives 

♦ The objectives of the undergraduate program have been 
reviewed and were adopted by the faculty council in 
1991-92. 

♦ The objectives focus on acquiring general competence, 
including 

• mastering the knowledge and the reasoning specific to 
the practice of medicine 

• displaying evidence of scientific rigor and intellectual 
autonomy 

• being able to communicate effectively and establish 
harmonious interpersonal relationships 

• considering the ethical dimension of the practice of 
medicine and respecting the Code of Ethics 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ During the first 67 weeks the medicine curriculum con- 
sists of approximately 700 hours (46%) of lectures, 308 
hours (20%) of small- and medium-sized-group discus- 
sions, 54 hours (4%) of laboratory work, and 458 hours 
of individual work: self-instruction modules, and inter- 
views w’ith a seriously ill patient or an elderly person, for 
example. 

♦ There has been a slight decrease in small-group discus- 
sions due to fiscal constraints. 

♦ Cases are used, and patients are interviewed, in large 
class settings. 

♦ The clerkship is still based on inpatient experiences un- 
der the supervision of experienced and devoted clinicians 
who know well the objectives of the clinical rotations. 

♦ The rotations in family medicine and emergency medi- 
cine are ambulatory. 

♦ The opportunities for learning in an ambulatory care set- 
ting have increased in surgery and gynecology. 

♦ Some interesting hur limited experiences take place in 
psychiatry and pediatrics. 

♦ It is hoped there will be an increase in ambulatory^care 

U it v 



settings; however, this is presently limited by the scarcity 
of rooms, lack of availability of supervisors, and infre- 
quently, fortunately, by the prioritizing of floor work for 
the clerk. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Students are not required to have computers, but almost 
all of them have access to computers. 

♦ There has been a computer learning center since 1975. 

♦ There is a computer laboratory with 40 PCs, funded in 
large part by a student investment fund. 

♦ The school is in the process of transferring audiovisual 
and paper learning modules to CD-ROMs and Web 
pages, with the help of students. 

♦ Faculty are increasing their use of computer-assisted pre- 
sentations, and a few have Web pages for their courses. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Every course has a mid-term evaluation and a terminal 
evaluation. 

♦ Various types of evaluations are used, the most frequent 
being multiple-choice questions and short, open-ended 
questions. 

♦ Other evaluation instruments used include essays, prob- 
lem-solving sessions, case studies, and observation of stu- 
dents’ behavior in small groups. 

♦ At the end of each clerkship rotation, student perfor- 
mance is evaluated by the supervisor, who completes a 
narrative report and provides individual feedback. 

♦ Supervisors are invited to give a mid-rotation formative 
evaluation, at least to students who do not perform ad- 
equately. 

♦ There are comprehensive simulated -patient OSCEs after 
eight weeks, after 52 weeks, and at the end of the clerk- 
ship. The OSCEs are prepared by the evaluation bureau 
of the faculty, CESSUL, which evaluates physicians, 
nurses, midwifes, and lawyers. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The program was reviewed by the LCME in May 1999 
and was granted a continued full accreditation for a 
seven-year term in October 1999. 

♦ Between LCME visits, courses are evaluated at least 
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every two years and mandatory clerkship rotations every 
year. 

♦ The contributions of the students to the curriculum com- 
mittee and the courses committees are excellent. 

♦ Prior to the last LCME visit, the quality of the student 
analysis of the Faculty of Medicine evaluation report was 
found exceptional, in the opinion of LCME authorities. 

♦ The visitors qualified the study body as “creative, ener- 
getic, accepting the responsibility for its education, sup- 
portive, and appreciative of its teachers and its school.” 

♦ In April 99, following the self-study, the Curriculum 
Committee identified these themes for improvement: 

• Increase students’ clinical exposure in the first years 
of the curriculum 

• Improve evaluation of learning; increase formative 
evaluation and improve quality of final evaluation 



• Plan the contribution of teaching faculty: 

— Ensure continuity in the transfer of course coordi- 
nator duties 

— Ensure the involvement of other faculty members 
— Ensure adequate resources and enhance the value 
of teaching in the undergraduate curriculum 

• Organize pedagogic activities: 

— Conduct a needs assessment and inventory re- 
sources 

— Implement a pedagogic activities program 
— Offer the faculty pedagogic consultants’ services 

• Increase students’ exposures to ambulatory medicine 
and to primary care during clerkship 

• Ensure greater uniformity of teaching sites (supervi- 
sion, clinical exposure, evaluation), allowing for local 
specificities and innovations 



i * 
* * 
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McGill University 



Faculty of Medicine, McGill University 

J. Donald Boudreau, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ A traditional departmental^ based governance was used 
at McGill prior to the implementation of the new cur- 
riculum. 

♦ This was changed to a centrally governed curriculum un- 
der the direction of the Curriculum Implementation 
Committee (CIC) and standing faculty Curriculum 
Committee (CC) in 1994. 

♦ The CIC was dissolved in 1998 once the full curriculum 
had been implemented, and its responsibilities were 
transferred to the CC. 

♦ Each curricular unit has a committee that is responsible 
for the coordination of the unit. 

♦ The chairs of the curricular units constitute a component 
committee that oversees and maintains horizontal and 
vertical integration. 

♦ The component committees also provide a forum for dis- 
cussion of quality control and any issues of common con- 
cern. 

♦ The chairs of the unit and component committees report 
to the CC as indicated in the organizational chart (see 
Figure 1). 

Office of Education 

♦ The McGill Center for Medical Education conducts re- 
search on the integration of biomedical and clinical 
knowledge, the evaluation of small-group interaction in 
relation to problem-solving skills, and student use of 
medical informatics. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 

Learning Outcomes 

♦ The Committee on Curricular Outcomes oversees 

• graduate performances on national examinations 
(USMLE and Medical Council of Canada) 

• residency match results (CaRMS and NRMP) 

• studies in cognitive research performed by the Center 
for Medical Education 

• changes in medical student values and attitudes 



throughout the four-year curriculum (Medical Educa- 
tion Assessment Project administered by Dartmouth 
College) 

• alumni tracking of practice profiles 

• practice outcomes utilizing provincial databases on 
prescription claim files and laboratory test requisitions 
(periodic assessment) 

♦ A comprehensive database including 23 variables is 
maintained by the Student Records Office. 

♦ These variables are used to correlate various performance 
measures (e.g., cumulative averages and USMLE scores). 

♦ There was a comprehensive review of the curriculum and 
all aspects of undergraduate medical education teaching 
in the period 1991-93. The 1984 report by the Project 
Panel on the General Professional Education of the Phy- 
sician (GPEP) and the 1992 presentation by the Com- 
mission on Medical Education (of The Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation) provided guidelines and a context 
for this process. The main goals of the process were 

• to shift the teaching venue from the lecture hall to 
the small-group setting 

• to further emphasize problem solving 

• to augment the integration of the basic and medical 
sciences 

• to promote and nurture self-directed and lifelong 
learning 

• to continue to develop the biopsychosocial model in 
understanding health and illness 

• to respond to and reflect societal changes in health 
care delivery, such as making increased use of ambu- 
latory care settings. 

• to review and update methods for evaluating perfor- 
mance 

♦ In response to these challenges, a revised curriculum was 
introduced in 1994. 

♦ The CIC was constituted as a parallel structure to the 
standing CC. 

♦ The CIC was mandated to apply the guiding principles, 
as outlined above, using a blueprint. This blueprint in- 
cluded 

• the basic science component would retain a two-phase 
approach (normal followed by abnormal) 

• the basic science component would follow an organ / 
system-based approach 

• the clinical experience would continue to have two 
levels (pre-clerkship followed by clerkship) 
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Figure 1 : Governance Structure 
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the curriculum would continue to provide for early 
patient exposure 

lectures would constitute a maximum of 50% of the 
total instructional time in each curricular unit 
the units would include small-group sessions, with the 
goals of providing clinical relevance to basic science 
material, promoting problem solving, and nurturing 
collaborative peer exchanges 

the student-evaluation system would accent a multi- 
faceted approach and diminish the weights attributed 
to grades on final examinations and subjective clinical 
supervisor assessments 



Changes In Pedagogy 

♦ 

♦ The curriculum is comprised of four components: 
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• Basis of Medicine (BOM) follows a systems -based and 
integrated approach to normal and abnormal function. 
It includes a unit that introduces the behavioral sci- 
ences and communication skills. 

• Introduction to Clinical Medicine (ICM) is a pre- 
clerkship clinical experience with rotations in hospital 
teaching units and ambulatory care settings. It repli- 
cates a clerkship experience, albeit with more direct 
supervision. 

• Practice of Medicine (POM) provides for clerkship ro- 
tations in six core disciplines as well as electives. 

• Back to Basics is the last component; it reinforces con- 
cepts in the fundamental sciences as they apply to 
clinical medicine. It also includes a longitudinal clinic 
experience and a course called Medicine and Society. 

McGill considers the teaching of professionalism to be 

an essential tenet of its mission. 
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♦ Current activities that promote professionalism include 
the annual commemorative service for the families of 
donors (cadaveric dissection program); the Standards of 
Behavior in the Learning Environment Committee; fac- 
ulty development workshops on professionalism; lectures 
on professionalism in the core curriculum; and a small 
group program in professionalism being developed. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ The BOM component of the curriculum is now available 
in electronic format on the Web. It includes over 8,000 
pages and approximately 2,000 diagrams. 

♦ The BOM is fully indexed and searchable. 



♦ The incorporation of interactive components such as 
quizzes is under way. 

♦ Students contribute to this process by developing Web- 
based instructional modules under faculty supervision 
and with faculty financial support. 

♦ An Information Literacy course has been introduced; its 
main objective is to ensure that students have the skills 
needed to search the electronic medical literature. It is 
also a prerequisite to a course offered in the ICM com- 
ponent, Critical Appraisal and Informed Medical Prac- 
tice. 

♦ Computer-based testing and training are being developed 
and will contribute to evaluation of student performance. 

♦ The program’s Web site is: (http://www.med.mcgill.ca/ 
ugme). 
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University of Montreal 



Faculty of Medicine, University of Montreal 

Serge Dube, MD, MSc, Andre Ferron, PhD, and Claude L. Morin, MD, MSc 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure (See Figure 1) 

♦ Course and clerkship directors and their respective com- 
mittees update the curriculum, detailed in a list of re- 
quired cognitive objectives, every year. 

♦ In addition, the Curriculum Committee conducted a thor- 
ough curricular review when the new program was imple- 
mented and continues to review the curriculum annually. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ From 1992-93 to 1998-99, cumulative budget cuts 
reached $11.4 M, or an approximate reduction of 30% 
of the faculty’s budget. 

♦ Fiscal balance was achieved in 1996-97 ($37.9 M 
budget). 

♦ The school had a $1.6 M deficit in 1997-98 ($35.1 M 
budget), which was offset by the university. 



♦ In 1998-99 the school succeeded in convincing the uni- 
versity that it could not attain its mission with a budget 
of less than $36.5 M. 

♦ Recent discussions held with university administration 
confirmed that the school would receive the requested 
budget provided it increased its revenues. 

♦ The school has therefore presented a plan for recruiting 
new clientele to the university. This project should ensure 
a budget increase for the faculty in two to three years. 

♦ From 1999-00, the school’s budget should remain stable, 
or even increase. 

CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Outcomes 

♦ Inspired by the GPEP Report Physicians for the Twenty- 
first Century, the faculty have adopted as objectives five 



FIGURE 1 : Curriculum Management and Governance Structure 
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basic competences that students should master following 
their medical studies and throughout their professional 
lives: 

• The basic clinical management of patient care 

• Application of scientific reasoning and critical ap- 
praisal 

• Communication and teamwork skills 

• Behaviors and attitudes appropriate to the practice of 
medicine 

• Ability to carry out independent learning and up- 
dating 

♦ The curriculum before renewal had the following char- 
acteristics: 

• Pedagogy based on behavioral approach 

• First-year enrollment: 1 70 students 

• Basic sciences taught by basic science faculty only 
(lectures) 

• No attempt to integrate content of clinical sciences 
determined by individual departments and no attempt 
to coordinate teaching programs across disciplines 

• Humanities were taught through behavioral sciences 
courses 

• Most preclinical and clinical courses were lecture- 
based 

• Clinical teaching was inpatient-oriented 

♦ The new curriculum has the following characteristics: 

• Pedagogy based on the cognitive approach 

• First-year enrollment: 138 students 

• Basic sciences are taught by PBL approach and tutors 
are divided among basic science faculty (20%), clini- 
cians (80%), (specialists, 80%, general practitioners, 
20%); major efforts have been made to improve co- 
ordination and integration 

• Clinical departments have made some efforts to adjust 
the contents of their teaching to be in line with basic 
population needs, but they still need improvement in 
coordination and integration 

• A doctoring course has been set to develop the pro- 
fessionalism and competency of preclinical students 

• Most preclinical and clinical courses use PBL and fo- 
cus on teaching clinical reasoning. 

• Clinical teaching is a balance between ambulatory 
and inpatient education (50%-50%) and sufficiency 
of experiences in primary and specialty care 



Curriculum Renewal Iim9line 

♦ GPEP Report 1987 

♦ Faculty Council meets December 1990, decision to un- 
dertake a complex and extensive process of curricular 
revision 



♦ Task force for giving the new program its general ori- 
entation 

• June 1991 — publication of “Livre vert” 

♦ September 1991-1 993 : new Curriculum Committee 

• Curricular development and planning meetings — 
pedagogic training 

• Support to faculty and students 

• New program September 1993 

• Full implementation 

♦ 1993-1999: Through the Curriculum Committee 

• Each course was evaluated and modified by the input 
of faculty and students 

• Basic sciences departments made special efforts to in- 
tegrate the content of their teaching 

♦ April 1998: self-study report 

♦ April 1999: AAMC Evaluation 

♦ October 1999: Seven-year accreditation 

Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ The content of the curriculum and the learning activities 
are focused on teaching the objectives. 

♦ The program includes both basic sciences and clinical 
sciences. 

♦ Efforts are made to focus on the required curriculum on 
specific target groups, the pediatric/adult/geriatric popu- 
lation, the male/female population, the multiethnic pop- 
ulation, in order to make the curriculum representative 
of various aspects of medical practice and sensitive to 
the needs of our society. 

♦ The PBL method is used in two thirds of the learning 
activities for courses given on campus. This method al- 
lows students to develop teamwork and independent- 
learning abilities. 

♦ In the first year of the program, students are already in- 
volved in clinical learning activities in hospitals one day 
a week, giving them an early exposure to clinical envi- 
ronments, teachers, and multidisciplinary hospital teams. 

♦ The program offers students a wide range of courses and 
optional clerkships outside the Quebec urban areas and 
academic centers and abroad, affording them the oppor- 
tunity to explore new fields. 

♦ Because students with different backgrounds are admit- 
ted, the admission policy promotes the development of 
an all-round education rather than a strictly scientific 
one. 

♦ All branches of medicine, i.e., family or specialized med- 
icine, community medicine, research or university ca- 
reers, are available to students. 

♦ The program also provides the opportunities to do Mas- 
ter’s or PhD work in other fields while completing the 
medical curriculum. 
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♦ Students must reconcile their choices of careers with hos- 
pital and university needs, since the numbers of family 
physicians and medical specialists are controlled by the 
government, limiting the areas and the fields of practice. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ During the two preclinical years, for every PBL-based 
course, 20% of the final score is the result of the eval- 
uation by the tutor of the student’s involvement, behav- 
ior, and attitude, and 80% is the evaluation of the stu- 
dents’ knowledge, usually assessed through a mid-session 
and a final exam that are mostly made up of SAQs, SEQs 
and MCQs. 

♦ So far as the Introduction to Clinical Medicine (1CM) 
courses are concerned, the evaluation is based on various 
methods (logbook record, case histories, making a video 
of a clinical exam, behavior during patient tours, per- 
sonal assignment on an ethical question, mini-tests made 
up of SAQ questions related to directed readings) that 
account for 40% to 50% of the final score. 

♦ At the end of each term, the evaluation is completed by 
an OSCE of ten stations for the first three terms and an 
OSCE of 16 stations for the last term in view of the final 
ICM exam, which covers the knowledge acquired over 
the two preclinical years. 

♦ Students must answer a series of SAQ questions that 
represent 20% of the final score, in comparison with 80% 
in the case of the OSCE. 

♦ The clerkship-sanctioning evaluation consists of an eval- 
uation of the student’s clinical behavior and abilities that 
accounts for 40% to 80% of the overall score depending 
on the clerkship, and of a final exam (20% to 60%). 

♦ The exam includes OSCE stations in surgery, pediatrics, 
medicine, obstetrics -gynecology and radiology that ac- 
count for 25% to 55% of the overall score. 

♦ Varying numbers of problem-solving and clinical deci- 
sion-making questions (Medical Council of Canada Q4 
test) and of multiple-choice questions are also used, de- 
pending on the clerkship. 

♦ For every written exam, an acceptable performance level 
(APL) is determined, using the Ebel scale. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The vice dean, the coordinators, the course and clerk- 
ship directors, and the Evaluation Office analyze the 
exam and evaluation results, which are also forwarded to 
the Curriculum Committee. 



♦ Assessing student performance is based mainly on in- 
house exam results. 

♦ The only outside indicator currently available is the Med- 
ical Council of Canada (MCC) licensing exam results. 

♦ For 1997 and 1998, the first two groups of graduates who 
completed the new MD program ranked third in Canada. 
For 1994, 1995, and 1996 (old program), the Faculty of 
Medicine students from the Universite de Montreal 
ranked first at the Medical Council of Canada exam 
(Part I). The first group of the new program (1997) 
ranked first for the part II of the MCC exam. We used 
to rank sixth to eighth in the old program. 

♦ An examination of the results of the in-house exams of the 
clerkship I and II and the results of the MCC exam shows 
a strong correlation, with coefficients of .30 to .51 for the 
1997 graduates and of .25 to .50 for the 1998 graduates, 
and a full accreditation from the LCME in 1999. 

♦ The strengths and weaknesses identified during the 
LCME visit are summarized here: 

• Strengths 

— The Faculty of Medicine at the University de Mon- 
try al, under the leadership of the dean, is one of 
Canada’s most prestigious faculties of medicine 

— A strong, dynamic Curriculum Committee, with an 
enthusiastic chair, supported by URDESS and the 
Bureau devaluation 

— A highly motivated, talented student body that is 
substantively involved in the curriculum 

— A creative and well-monitored curriculum in 
which the subject matter is well covered, with no 
significant gaps 

— Ongoing improvement of integration of basic and 
clinical sciences in the undergraduate medical cur- 
riculum 

— A well designed ICM/IDC program that highlights 
the early introduction of clinical material and prin- 
ciples of clinical medicine 

— A broad base of excellent and dynamic clinical 
teachers who are widely respected by students 

— The protection of the undergraduate curriculum 
budget in the face of severe across-the-board budget 
cuts in the school 

— A firm commitment to facilitating the learning of 
computer-based knowledge and evidence -based 
medicine 

• Weaknesses 

— Very significant budget compressions that have hit 
the faculty/university and the hospital sector si- 
multaneously 

— As in 1992, communication is problematic; this ap- 
pears to be the case between the administration 
and departments, especially regarding financial 
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— The condition of student amenities, including the 
library, is deplorable 

Future Goals 



planning and accountability — it also exists be- 
tween departments and faculty 
— Clinical professors, who are carrying our most of 
the teaching responsibilities, feel vulnerable be- 
cause of the lack of formal long-term career and 
financial security that recognizes and values aca- 
demic contributions 
— There needs to be recognition of faculty members’ 4 
contributions to undergraduate teaching through 
promotion and benefits 

— The development of plans to pool practice and 4 
other revenues to support the academic mission 
continues to be extraordinarily difficult to imple- 4 
ment; it is essential that a fresh analysis of the sit- 
uation be undertaken and that efforts in this direc- ♦ 
tion be negotiated 



Despite the recent full accreditation, new problems 
emerge that need to be addressed. 

Because of government legislation an increase of 50 new 
students (over the next two years) will put a burden on 
faculty. 

Ambulatory services are on the rise, and new methods 
of teaching preclinical students will need innovations. 
Pressures on clinical faculty for clinical productivity may 
prevent them from performing their teaching tasks. 
Changes in society’s needs and contingencies force a cur- 
riculum to adapt more and more rapidly. 
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Sherbrooke University 



Sherbrooke University Medical School 

Andre Plante, MD 



Curriculum Management and Governance 
Structure 

♦ In 1987, after a grand reform of the educational program, 
the school instituted an organ-system-structured PEL 
preclinical curriculum* The ongoing evolution of medical 
education and fundamental change in health care led the 
school, at the end of the 1990s, after more than ten years 
of experience, to “reform the reform.” 

♦ A curriculum committee is in place that is chaired by 
the vice dean for undergraduate education. 

♦ The committee is composed of student representatives 
from each cohort, resource and content expertise (heads 
of clinical departments), specific pedagogic input (con- 
sultant in education), the faculty development program 
director, members of the coordinating committee, and 
ad-hoc heads of specifically appointed subcommittees. 

♦ The committee’s function is to present and discuss all 
major changes in the content of the teaching and learn- 
ing process and to assure ongoing evaluation of the cur- 
riculum in order to reflect upon and plan future changes. 

♦ A coordinating committee deals with the everyday im- 
plementation of curricular policy. 

♦ The coordinating committee is composed of the coor- 
dinators of the five undergraduate sectors (basic sciences, 
PBL, clinical skills, clinical integration, and clinical 
clerkship), the chair of the evaluation committee, and 
the chief faculty secretariat administrator, and is chaired 
by the vice dean for undergraduate education. 

♦ The coordinating committee meets bimonthly and mon- 
itors curricular activities as well as trouble-shooting day- 
to-day problems in the undergraduate program. 



Office of Education 

♦ The Office of Medical Education has been in place for 
more than two decades. 

♦ The undergraduate program and the education office 

share a common conceptual framework of what to teach 
(medical expertise), how to teach (contextual learning 
with teachers as facilitators), and lioui students learn (the 
cognitive psychology of information processing for 
learning). ^ 

♦ Since 1997, the office has worked very closefy with the 
undergraduate program to implement faculty training 



and support congruent with the pedagogic methods used 
by the faculty. 

♦ PBL tutors are obliged to attend yearly full-day courses 
adapted to keep pace with changes suggested by internal 
and external curricular monitoring. More than 80% of 
teachers have participated. 

♦ Other major faculty development programs currently be- 
ing presented by the education office include training in 
clinical coaching and clinical-reasoning sessions as a 
continuing part of the reform in the clinical clerkship. 

Budget to Support Educational Programs 

♦ Funding of all medical education in Quebec comes from 
the provincial government and from student tuition fees. 

♦ A highly sophisticated local system integrating clinical 
practice plan funds assures that appropriate remuneration 
is directed towards those who are actively involved in 
teaching activities and educational development. 

♦ Teachers and educators thus have some direct reward for 
their efforts. 

Valuing Teaching 

♦ Undergraduate teaching is one of the fundamental pillars 
of our medical school and this is made clear in staff re- 
cruitment. 

♦ Clearly much depends on individual motivation and in- 
terest, but heads of department also suggest or delegate 
where appropriate. 

♦ Teaching activities also figure prominently in assessment 
for faculty promotion. 

♦ Individual teaching competence is assessed through PBL- 
unit monitoring, and annual faculty development is 
obligatory before the beginning of each teaching unit. 



CURRICULUM RENEWAL PROCESS 
Learning Objectives 

♦ General learning objectives have been in place since the 
implementation of the PBL curriculum in 1987. 
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♦ Terminal medical competencies, largely related to those 
defined by the Medical Council of Canada, are defined 
in relation to each clinical clerkship and for the clerk- 
ship overall. 

♦ The school is in the process of emphasizing humanistic 
and community-oriented components of the curriculum. 

♦ Terminal medical competencies for each PBL unit are 
currently being identified, with the aim of integrating 
clinical skills and clinical reasoning with the new knowl- 
edge acquired in the units in addition to the integration 
of public health concepts and professional values. 



Changes in Pedagogy 

♦ Ten years into a wall-to-wall PBL curriculum, during 
which time our students continued to perform well at 
the national level, formal and informal assessments re- 
vealed the need for overhaul. 

♦ Lack of communication across curricular components, 
relative weaknesse'* »n isolated knowledge domains, de- 
clining motivation of students, teachers, and manage- 
ment, and lack of teacher standardization led us to decide 
to “reform the reform” of our undergraduate program. 

♦ Following much internal review and reflection based on 
the educational literature, it was decided to propose an 
integrated conceptual framework based on three different 
recognized theories from the medical literature. 

• The first refers to the longitudinal acquisition of med- 
ical expertise from the novice who enters medical 
school to the expert clinician of later years. This the- 
ory suggests that there is a need to design a different, 
more efficient way of acquiring knowledge, skills, at- 
titudes, and habits of mind. For this reason, the aim 
is to blend learning objectives into terminal compe- 
tencies integrating all of these concepts. 

• The second refers to the learning process itself and 
how students learn. 

— To facilitate the reactivation of prior knowledge, 
the learning objectives were mapped for the entire 
curriculum and made available to students and 
teachers. 

— In order to foster better organization of knowledge 
in memory, the students are required to provide 
concept mapping of knowledge learned after indi- 
vidual study of each PBL problem. 

— A program had been implemented to help students 
study more effectively by helping them develop 
better learning and motivational strategies. 

• The third theory concerns contextualized teaching 
and learning. 

— In order to restore to teachers their irftportafrce in 



the teaching process, we have evolved from the 
passive tutor to one who is much more active. 

— Tutors are encouraged to contextualize the learning 
objectives by appropriate clinical examples and this 
is reflected in students’ end-of-unit assessments of 
tutors’ ability to transfer knowledge. 

♦ Faculty development programs have been implemented 
to educate teachers in aiding students to transfer theo- 
retical to practical knowledge, in giving constructive 
feedback on concept maps, and in reading and learning 
strategies. Thus the teacher can pass on to the apprentice 
the benefit of his or her acquired medical expertise. 

♦ Enormous time and effort has been invested in the re- 
form of pedagogic methods across the spectrum of the 
curriculum, from the technical aspects of the PBL tuto- 
rial to the broad application of teaching philosophy and 
current education theory. 

♦ A major project is under way that will serve to export 
and implement this conceptual framework to undergrad- 
uate clinical teaching, postgraduate training, and contin- 
uing medical education. 



Application of Computer Technology 

♦ Although students are not required to own computers, 
many do, and all have access via the medical school li- 
brary 

♦ All educational objectives have been collated into a da- 
tabase available to students and faculty through an in- 
tranet. 

♦ Pilot projects are in place in some PBL units using In- 
ternet links with hypertext features, etc., to access vali- 
dated resources and materials. 



Clinical Experiences 

♦ The students have a three- week clinical exposure in the 
first trimester. 

♦ Clinical skills learning sessions in parallel and related to 
PBL units begin in the second half of the first year and 
continue to the final-year clerkship. 

♦ There is a two-^-eek clinical community experience in 
the latter part of the second year. 

♦ The clinical clerkship is preceded by a trimester of clin- 
ical integration and preparation. 

♦ The clinical clerkship takes place over a period of 15 
months of obligatory and optional clerkships, primarily 
in hospitals (wards, OR, and clinics), but also in primary 
care clinics. 
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♦ The goal is to expand the community clinical exposure 
of the undergraduate program. 



Curriculum Review Process 

♦ The themes and goals of curricular reform have been 
defined in relation to the pedagogic methods used. 

♦ To achieve the ultimate goal of the acquisition of med- 
ical expertise, the plan is to standardize the skills of the 
teachers through very active faculty development. This 
provides a coherent and common approach across the 
spectrum of clinical specialties and basic sciences. 

♦ The results of systematic curricular monitoring, including 
formal student evaluations of teaching units, learning ob- 
jectives, teachers, and modes of evaluation, are collated 
and analyzed for presentation and discussion at coordi- 
nation and curriculum committee meetings. 

♦ Subsequent changes in policy or practice distills from 
these discussions and the education office designs and 
implements faculty training in order to complete the re- 
forms. 

♦ Program coordinators produce annual lists of objectives 
and reports that are discussed with the vice dean and 
presented to the coordination and curriculum commit- 
tees. 

♦ Subcommittees are created to address specific needs and 
priorities. 

♦ Practical decisions for implementation are taken there- 
after. 

♦ The decisions of the curriculum committee are overseen 
by the faculty council, chaired by the dean of the med- 
ical school. 



Changes in Assessment 

♦ Standardized patients and OSCEs are used throughout 
the curriculum. 

♦ Faculty development in the sphere of clinical coaching 
is putting much emphasis on the importance of direct 
observation of the student performing history taking and 
clinical examinations. 

♦ In terms of traditional evaluation methods, the students’ 
performances on the national licensing examination 
have been outstanding. 

♦ Competencies are more difficult to evaluate than knowl- 
edge, and we are exploring modes of evaluation based on 
global performance as part of our program of terminal, 
integrated end-of-unit competencies. 

♦ The development of a comprehensive structured oral 
clinical examination is one of the current priorities. 



Future Goals 

♦ Immediate challenges are the implementation of end-of- 
unit competencies as well as a trans-unit curriculum in 
public health. 

♦ The efficient use of computers across the curricular spec- 
trum is under discussion, and faculty development will 
soon be in place. 

♦ Other considerations include reform of the admission 
process, the effects of the feminization of medicine, ap- 
parent devaluation of professional values, and the im- 
plantation of legal, ethical, and caring issues. 

♦ Finally, budgetary constraints imposed on the universities 
are putting a heavy strain on the various components of 
medical education; maintaining and improving standards 
of excellence in medical education in the face of such 
pressures remain the perennial challenge. 
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— UMo-Ln s^ 'g? — 

Definitions and Explanations of Selected Terms 
Used in This Snapshot Supplement 



The AAMC Graduation Questionnaire (GQ) is an annual 
survey of graduating medical students that has been admin- 
istered by the Association of American Medical Colleges 
(AAMC) since 1978. The 2000 GQ consisted of 40 ques- 
tions (250 items) that covered a wide variety of topics, in- 
cluding student demographics, education experiences, stu- 
dent abuse, and student indebtedness. For more information, 
see the GQ website at (http://www.aamc.org/meded/gq). 

The AAMC Matriculant Questionnaire (MSQ) is an an- 
nual survey of matriculating medical students that has been 
administered by the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges (AAMC) since 1987. The MSQ queries new medical 
students about topics such as background characteristics, ed- 
ucational experiences, and personal beliefs. 

Active learning is a term used to describe educational meth- 
ods (such as small-group discussions, tutorials, and laboratory 
exercises) that require students to be active participants in 
the learning process. These methods contrast with lecture 
formats, where someone is speaking to the students. 

AHEC stands for Area Health Education Center. These fed- 
erally funded centers create collaborative community -based 
education and training experiences for health professionals, 
health professions students, and primary care residents 
through educational linkages between academic health sci- 
ence centers and the communities they serve. 

Ambulatory clinic. (See: ambulatory setting.) 

Ambulatory setting is any venue where medical care is pro- 
vided to patients who are not admitted to a hospital for an 
overnight stay. (See also : outpatients.) 

Basic science is a term given to curriculum content that is 
not specific to the clinical disciplines of medicine or medical 
practice. The basic science course work is taught, typically, 
in the first two years of medical school. The individual dis- 
ciplines, such as anatomy and cell biology, that contribute 
to the basic science content are referred to as "the sciences 
basic to medicine.” 

Biopsychosocial model describes medical care that explicitly 
recognizes the psychological, social, and cultural dimensions 
of a patient’s illness. 

Block-style curriculum is a way of organizing the curriculum 



in which students are introduced to the basic science prin- 
ciples that apply to a particular organ system on a system- 
by-system basis, rather than being presented with a series of 
individual basic science courses. 

Case-based teaching refers to a teaching method that uses a 
patient case (actual or created) to stimulate discussion, ques- 
tioning, and problem solving and reasoning about issues per- 
taining to the basic sciences and clinical disciplines. 

CBX is the acronym for computer-based examination. 

Clerkships are educational experiences of four to 12 weeks’ 
duration that give students concentrated periods of exposure 
to patients in inpatient or ambulatory settings. The focus of 
learning is on the clinical manifestations, diagnosis, and 
management of diseases specific to a clinical discipline (e.g., 
internal medicine or pediatrics). 

Community-based experiences refer to educational experi- 
ences for students that generally take place in the offices of 
physicians who are practicing full-time in the community 
(as opposed to being on the faculty of the medical school). 
Some community-based experiences occur in other venues 
such as homeless shelters, domestic violence shelters, pris- 
ons, and community clinics. 

Contact hours refer to the number of hours in the curricu- 
lum when students are in contact with teaching faculty and 
that can be quantified (e.g., hours in lectures, seminars, or 
clinical rounds). 

Continuing medical education (CME) refers to the educa- 
tional activities that practicing physicians engage in to ad- 
vance their knowledge and skills in the practice of medicine. 
In many states, physicians are required to participate in a 
prescribed number of hours of accredited CME activities to 
maintain their licenses to practice medicine. (See also: un- 
dergraduate medical education; graduate medical education.) 

Continuity experience/clinic refers to an assigned educa- 
tional experience that allows students to follow the same 
patients over a prolonged period of time. 

Core clerkships. The word "core” refers to the six clerkships 
required by the Liaison Committee on Medical Education. 
These clerkships are in the disciplines of family medicine, 
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internal medicine, obstetrics and gynecology, pediatrics, psy- 
chiatry, and surgery. (See abo: clerkships; LCME.) 

The Curriculum Management and Information Tool 
(CurrMIT) database is a national on-line database that 
medical schools can use to document and manage their cur- 
ricula. 

The dean’s tax refers to the percentage of clinical revenue 
that clinical departments must contribute to the medical 
school under the provisions of a school’s faculty practice 
plan. 

Didactic instruction is the term used most often to refer to 
information conveyed through ‘lectures. (See abo: active 
learning.) 

ERAS is the acronym for the Electronic Residency Appli- 
cation Service. ERAS uses the Internet to transmit residency 
applications and supporting credentials from medical schools 
to residency program directors. (See abo : NRMP; the 
Match.) 

Evidence-based medicine refers to the use, by physic.. ms in 
practice, of diagnostic techniques, medications, and Vie. 
therapies based on evidence supporting their effectiveness. 

Faculty development refers to the professional development 
activities that are intended to improve the teaching and re- 
search skills of faculty. 

Fifth Pathway is a program established in 1971 that allows 
students who have completed the full curriculum of a foreign 
medical school to enroll in a special one-year clinical pro- 
gram at participating U.S. medical schools to become eligi- 
ble for a state licensing examination and admission to an 
accredited internship or residency. 

Formative assessment refers to a process by which assess- 
ment of student performance leads to feedback intended to 
improve performance, rather than simply document that per- 
formance. (See abo: summative assessment.) 

A generalist curriculum consists of a group of learning ex- 
periences intended to orient students to the principles and 
practice of primary care medicine. 

Graduate medical education is the formal training that phy- 
sicians receive after graduation from medical school that pre- 
pares them for the practice of one of the specialties of med- 
icine. Physicians train for three to seven years beyond 



medical school, depending on their specialty choices. (See 
abo: undergraduate medical education; continuing medical 
education.) 

Flistory taking refers to the process by which physicians ob- 
tain from patients information that is needed to provide op- 
timal medical care. 

Florizontal integration of the curriculum refers to the in- 
tegration of thematic or topic-specific content throughout a 
year of the curriculum without regard for the organization of 
individual courses. (See abo: vertical integration of the cur- 
riculum.) 

Flumanism in medicine is the term that is used to acknowl- 
edge that, in caring for patients, physicians must be attentive 
to the non-biological dimensions of patients’ illnesses. 

Interdisciplinary refers to collaboration across disciplines. 

Internship is a term that refers to the first year of graduate 
medical education. An intern is also a first-year resident. 

LCME is the acronym for the Liaison Committee on Med- 
ical Education, the body jointly managed by the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges that accredits allopathic medical schools in the 
United States and Canada. 

The Match is the annual process managed by the National 
Resident Matching Program that uses a computerized algo- 
rithm to optimize the ranking choices of U.S. medical grad- 
uates who are seeking residency programs and the ranking 
choices of residency directors who are seeking graduates. (See 
abo: NRMP.) 

MedCareers refers to a program of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges designed to assist students in fully 
understanding their specialty options and in selecting and 
applying to residency programs that best suit their career 
objectives. 

The Medical School Objectives Project (MSOP) is an ini- 
tiative of the Association of American Medical Colleges that 
seeks to develop a consensus within the medical education 
community on the attributes (knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes) that medical students should possess at the time of 
graduation, to set forth learning objectives for the medical 
school curriculum based on those attributes, and to assist 
medical schools in implementing changes in their curricula 
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that will ensure that students have opportunities to achieve 
those objectives. 

Medline is an online database of articles published in peer- 
reviewed medical journals that can be searched to obtain 
references on specific topics. 

Mission-based management/budgeting is a management ap- 
proach that bases organizational decision making on a clear 
understanding of the organization’s revenue streams and how 
those revenues might be allocated in support of the organi- 
zation’s mission. 

NBME subject examinations (also called “shelf examina- 
tions”) are discipline-specific examinations and comprehen- 
sive interdisciplinary examinations constructed by the Na- 
tional Board of Medical Examiners. These examinations are 
used to assess students’ performances at the ends of courses 
or clerkships, or before taking the USMLE. (See also: 
USMLE.) 

NRMP is the acronym for the National Residency Matching 
Program, a private, not-for-profit corporation that each year 
conducts “the Match” to optimize the rank-ordered choices 
of U.S. medical graduates and residency program directors. 
(See also: the Match.) 

OSCE is the acronym for objective structured clinical ex- 
amination, an assessment method that assesses in a struc- 
tured and objective manner an examinee’s performance of 
specified clinical tasks. Standardized patients are sometimes 
used to help carry out OSCEs. 

Outpatients are patients who are cared for in venues other 
than a hospital inpatient unit. (See also : ambulatory setting.) 

Population medicine comprises those activities that evaluate 
and manage the health needs of a specific population. “Pop- 
ulation” may be defined as a geographic community, a pa- 
tient panel (that population for whom a physician has health 
care responsibilities), or a group with a particular demo- 
graphic characteristic or characteristics (e.g., age, gender, or 
economic, cultural, and/or educational status). 

A preceptorship generally refers to a learning experience in 
which a student is assigned to spend a predetermined 
amount of time (e.g., an afternoon a week, a month, six 
weeks) with a practicing physician, observing and partici- 
pating in the physician’s practice activities. 

Primary care refers to a pattern of medical practice in which 
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a physician assumes responsibility for managing all of the 
routine medical problems of patients on a long-term, con- 
tinuous basis. 

Problem-based learning refers to a pedagogic approach in 
which a small group of students engage in self-directed learn- 
ing aimed at gaining an understanding of the ways that the 
biological sciences and clinical disciplines can elucidate a 
specific scientific or clinical problem. 

A selective is an elective course for which the options avail- 
able to be selected are limited. 

Service learning occurs in settings (generally community- 
based) where services are being provided. 

Shelf examinations. (See: NBME subject examinations.) 

A standardized patient (SP) is an individual who has been 
trained to portray the history, physical findings, and affect 
of an actual patient in a standardized way on a repeated 
basis. SPs are used for both the teaching and the assessment 
of students. An SP may be an actual patient or may be an 
actor. 

A subinternship is an advanced clinical elective in which 
senior medical students assume many of the responsibilities 
generally held by first-year residents. 

Summative assessment refers to an assessment of students’ 
performances primarily for the purpose of reaching a decision 
about the overall quality of those performances. Compre- 
hensive examinations, end-of-clerkship, and “end-of-year” 
examinations represent these assessments. (See also: forma- 
tive assessment.) 

Teaching portfolio refers to a collection of information 
about a faculty member s teaching activities that is used gen- 
erally in making promotion and tenure decisions. 

Two + two curriculum is a term that refers to the tradi- 
tional organization of the medical school curriculum, in 
which the first two years are devoted almost exclusively to 
basic science education and the last two years are devoted 
almost exclusively to clinical education. 

A tutorial is a pedagogic approach in which a tutor or fa- 
cilitator guides a student’s learning in individual or small- 
group sessions. 

Uml^raduate medical education refers to the four years of 
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education that is conducted by medical schools and leads to 
the granting of the MD degree. (See also : graduate medical 
education; continuing medical education.) 

USMLE is the acronym for the United States Medical Li- 
censing Examination, a three-step examination for medical 
licensure in the United States. Step 1 focuses on knowledge 
of the basic sciences and is often taken at the end of the 
second year of medical school; Step 2 focuses on the knowl- 
edge and understanding necessary to give clinical care under 
supervision and is usually taken before graduation; and Step 
3 focuses on the knowledge and understanding necessary for 



the unsupervised practice of medicine and is usually taken 
during or after the first year of residency training. ( See also : 
basic sciences.) 

Vertical integration of the curriculum refers to the integra- 
tion of thematic or topic -specific content across the years of 
the curriculum without regard for the organization of indi- 
vidual courses. (See also: horizontal integration of the cur- 
riculum.) 

— M. Brownell Anderson 
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